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The  Indians  in  San  Diego  county 
are  having  some  trouble  about  water ' 
that  is  claimed  by  them  and  which 
they  say  is  being  taken  by  the  white 
men.  The  agent  is  investigating  the 
matter.  Apropos  of  the  affair,  Daniel 
Sexton,  the  old  pioneer,  lias  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  Times  : 

Colton,  May  12,  1888. 
Editor  Times— Dear  Sir;  Com- 
modore Stockton  of  the  United  States 
•'N^vy  sent  me,  Daniel  Sexton,  to  say 
>*"tbe  Indians  of  San  Diego  county 
to  remain  at  their  homes  and  they 
should  be  protected  in  their  rights. 
Hence  they  would  not  take  up  arms 
against  the  Americans.  But  the  In- 
dian^ of  San  Berhardino  county  did 
take  up  arms  and  about  a  thousand 
of  them  with  200  Mexicans  went  to 
punish  the  S;>.ii  Diego  Indians  for  not 
falhng  into  the  raiiks  against  the 
common  invader.  They  had  a  battle 
and  I  saw  il  jiiid  saw  an  old  servant 
of  mine  kill  ^evdi  Indians  with  a  war 
club  that  T  made  myself  and  if  I  had 
been  woil  mounled  I  would  have 
charged  down  among  them,  but  I  was 
on  foot. 

That  night  I  went  into  their  war 
camp  and  that  made  a  change  in 
things,  for  I  held  council  with  the  old 
chief  that  gave  my  children  the  tin 
mmes  and  he  changed  things  a  little. 
The  courts  at  Washington  can  rob  me, 
but  in  the  name  of  God  I  liope  they 
will  quit  robbing  the  poor  Indians. 

I  remain  yours,  with  respect, 

Daniel  Sexton,     j^ 
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500    Indian    Vote 
This  Fail. 
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Receut  Deoisiojis  by  the  United  States 

Attorney  General   and  tlie  Genaml 

Land  Office  All  go  to  Show  That 

tlie     Mission      Indians     arc 

Citizonji     of    tLa     United 


M^/ 


States. 


Frank  D.  Lewis,  an  attorney-at-law, 
representing  legal  defence  committee  for 
Mission  Indians,  Lake  Mohonk  confer- 
ence, with  headquarters  at  Pomona, 
visited  Elsinore  recently.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
an  enthusiast  on  the  Indian  question  and 
is  evidently  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

In  the  course  of  a  most  pleasant  and 
interesting  interview  Mr.  Lewis  famished 
3   a  News  representative  with  some  decid- 
5   edly  novel  and  stiirthng  inf<3rraation  con- 
.    cerning  the  rights  to  citizenship    of  the 
,    Mission  and  Pueblo  tril>es. 
I       Tliis  question  had  its  origin  in  the  fol- 
,    lowing  incident:    One    Fedez    Calac,  a 
Mission  Indian,  of  Pala,  had  been   living 
on  a  section  of  a  school   land   belonging 
to  the  KState,  understanding  that  a  white 
man  intended  purchasing   it  he  was  ad- 
vised to  apply    to  purchase    under  the 
State  law  regarding  the  purchase  of  State 
land,  which  requh-es  that  the    purchaser 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the   United  States, 
;  and  if  the  lands  are  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion, that  the  purchaser  shall  reside  upon 
the  land     applied  for  (see   Section  3496 
Political  Code  of  California.)    The    sur- 
veyor general  refused  his  application  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  Indian  and 
not  a  citizen.    Calac  filed  with  the  attor- 
ney general  his  protest  against  this  refu- 
sal of  the  surveyor  general  who  instructed 
the  latter  to  allow  his  application.     Other 
complicationb  arose    and  the   case  was 
cai  nod  into  court,  which  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Indian—that  he   is  a  citizen 
and  as  such  he  has  a  right   to  purchase 
school  land. 


Later  on  two  Indians  by  the    names  of 
James  Castello    and    Victor  .M.  Charey, 
I  in  the  San  Jacinto  reservation  were  de- 
sirous of  taking  up  their  land   in  several. 
j  ty,  but  as  they  were  living  on  the  reserv- 
i  ation  this  was  impossible.    They  applied 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  restore 
the  same  to  the  public    domain  so  as  it 
icould  be  enterered  under  the  homestead 
I  aw.    The  application    was    rejected  on 
I  the    ground  of    citizenship.      The  case 
j  was  appealed  to  the  general  land  office 
and  it  was  decided  that  the   opinion  ex-' 
pressed  in  report  of  April  14,  '87    '^That 
the  Mission  Indians  of  California!  as  well 
as  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  are,  and  - 
have  been  since  the     acquisition    from 
Mexico  of  the  territory  upon  which    they 
are  now  locacted,  citheas  of  the    United  ' 
Staks    under  the    treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidaigo(9stat.,  922). 

"Now-  said  Mr.  Lewis,  -If,  as  these 
decisions  would  seem  to  infer,  these  In-' 
dians  especially  referred  to  are  citizens 
of  the  United^tates  ontitlecl  to  ail  the 
privileges  and  immunities'  accruing  there- 
from, why  are  they  not  entitled  to  a  vote  ?- 
Continuing,  Mr.  Lewis  stated  that  there 
some  twenty.five  hundred  in  this  county  ' 
I  five  hundred  of  which  are  legal  voters, 
oasod  on  these  decisions. 

If  this  be  true  they  will  piny  no  small 
part  in  the  coming  presidential  campaign 
Ihe  respective  pariies  will  doubtless  see 
that  they  vote  if  they  are  entitled  to  it. 
Should  It  be  found  that  they  are  legal  vo- 
ters these  ^,w,  abused,  down- trodden 
wretches  will  for  .  >/,  time  in  ihe  his- 
tory  of  the  -paleface  oa  this  continent 
receive  anything  like  the  attention  and 
consideration  that  by  virtue  of  heritage 

they    have    always     merited.^Ehinore 
News, 
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!^^  An  Inhaman  Act. 

Yesterday  as  the  dumb  Indian  woman 
well-known  to  many  San  Diegans,  was 
going  to  her  daily  work  as  servant  in  a 
residence  on  Ninth  street,  a  vicious  boy, 
wishing  tb  tease  her,  threw  a  stone  which 
struck  her  arm  with  such  force  that  it 
broke  the  bone.  She  was  taken  into  the 
Winona  House,  medical  aid  was  sum- 
moned, and  the  injured  member  band- 
aged. The  Doctor  pronounced  the  frac- 
ture an  ugly  one  and  said  that  she  would 
have  to  go  to  the  county  hospital  for  some 
!  weeks.    This  information  caused  the  poor 


creature  much  distress,  and  she  asked  in 

P^L  f  ?^''''^^,  ''t,^^^  '^^^^^  "W^o  will  take 
^11  \  ^^  babies?"    For.it  seems  that 

!n^^^  /i^""^  ^°^  s^  eccentric  in  her 
mode  of  dress  as  to  make  her  an  object 
of  ridicule  to  the  thoughtless,  she  has  a 

Wh"*  i^l*^^  ^^^^  °^*^^y  ^^  ^ose  who 
oK^^?:^  ^®^'  ^^^  ^^r  humble  home  is 
shared  by  two  little  Indian  orphans  whom 
she  supports  from  her  scanty  earnings, 
and  keeps  neatly  clothed  by  sitting  5 p 
late  nights  to  make  their  clothes.  Veril>?^ 

«nil  ?/\^  P.?^""  ^^®  ^"«^  ^o  to  learn  lea- 
LpI  TttI  ?^^'^^-  ^  gentleman  has  author- 
ized  The  Lnion  to  offer  $25  reward  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  ner- 
Tietrator  of  this  dastardly  act.  » 

HE   PLEAD  GUIJLTY 

Ana  was    «e.te.-^  ^,,,^  ^^ 

80D  this  mornii^  inrf  ^^'""^  ^""^^^  ^^• 
forty  days  iD  iaif '    T?  ^"^  sentenced   to 

ne8swa8^an  Indian  womn'""Pl"*'''''S  ^i'- 
him  with  hav°nrthro^^  „'  ^^"^  *'*""-««d 


/ 
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A  VENSKABLE  SQUAWS  WEAKKBSB. 


She  is  Allowed  the  Freedom  of  the  Jail  Yard 
in  SerTinc;  her  Sentenoe.  /§<^^ 

A  venerable  squaw,  wearing  a  small 
flag  for  a  head  cloth,  has  been  sunning 
herself  in  the  county  jail  yard  since  July 
1st.  Pio  Pico,  her  buck,*  is  confined 
within  the  jail,  but  Juana  Surro,  as  she 
is  entered  on  the  records,  spends  her 
nights  in  the  iron  cage  in  the  yard.  This 
cage  was  formerly  the  city  jail  and  stood 
at  Fourth  and  G  for  the  accommodation 
of  drunks,  as  high  as  eight  at  a  time  hav- 
ing been  locked  in  it  at  once.  It  now  does 
duty  for  women,  for  ''crazies'*  and  for 
separating  the  men. 

Juana  and  Pio  have  a  rancheria  in 
•  the  Julian  mountains,  and  earn 
a  subiistence  by  gathering  Oregon 
root,  which  is  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  medicine, 
and  selling  it  at  Julian.  It  is  their  prac- 
tice to  celebrate  on  those  trips  to  town, 
but  on  this  last  one  they  were  arrested 
for  disturbing  the  peace  and  given  twenty 
days  each.  The  squaw  speaks  but  a  few 
words  of  Enfi;liBh,  and  in  reply  to  the 
question  if  she  had  any  children,  spid : 
**No  papooses.'*  Jailor  Tom  Merrill  had 
her  play  the  part  of  the  Goddess  of  Lib- 
erty on  the  Fourth,  by  getting  up  from 
the  corner  of  the  lot,  where  she  sits  all 
day,  and  having  the  flag  twisted  around 
the  short,  gray  hair  of  her  head. 
She  has  a  powerful  frame  and  is  tall  and 
erect.  Her  feet  are  bare.  8he  wearsa 
skirt  and  sack  of  black  and  white  striped 

calico,  a  dirty,  black  and  white  spotted 
apron,  and  a  plaid  shawl  of  red,  green 
and  white.  Her  only  diversion  is  the 
rolling  and  making  of  cigarettes,  as  the 
good-natured  jailor  keeps  her  supplied 
with  tobacco. 
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FUN  IK  JULIIK 


^wboy  and  an  Indifcnaat  llndfan— 
Telephone  to  Heaven.  ^^^^^^^^ . 

They  have  fun  up  in  JuliadP^w^ two 

weeks  past  a  cowboy  has  had   a   written 

notice  posted  in  a  saloon  inviting  another 

cowboy,  who  had  taken  the  first  one's  girl 

to  a  dance,  to  show  up  and  be  licked. 

But  the  Indians  furnish  the  most 
amusement.  When  a  telephone  line  was 
run  from  the  valley  to  one  of  the  mmes 
the  redskins  were  beside  themselves 
with  curiosity.  One  of  them  was 
told  that  the  line  ran  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He 
came  to  Julian  to  investigate,  and  the 
boys  at  the  other  instrument  were  in- 
structed what  to  say.  When  the  Indian 
got  the  receiver  over  his  ear  he  heard  a 
sepulcheral  voice  saying,  "Jose,  Jose, 
you  stole  a  horse  from  Tom  Stratton  last 
month."  Smash  went  the  Indian's  fist 
against  the  'phone  and  as  he  strode  out 
with  an  ugly  look  in  his  eye  he  was  heard 
to  mutter:  **Kingdom  o/  Heaven  tell 
d-d  lies  i"^y^  j^^tc^a^  I 
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THBIFTY    INDIANS. 
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hey  Drlye  Cattle    on  Their  Reservation 
and  Tlien  Demand  a  Toll, 

This  morning  Deputy  District  Attorney  \ 
Lawrence  Middlecoff  will  proceed  to 
Mesa  Grande,  near  Warner's  ranch.  For 
some  time  past  complaints  have  been 
'made  that  the  Mission  Indians,  who  have 
a  reservation  there,  have  been  guilty  of 
various  acts  which  are  not  only  very  an- 
noying to  the,*ranchers  in  that  vicinity  but  ^ 
also  unlawful.  It  is  alleged  that  they  ^ 
will  go  out  into  a  herd  and  pick  out 
several  cattle  and  then  drive  them  on  the 
reservation. 

As  soon  as  they  are  missed  by  their 
owners  a  search  is  instituted,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  cattle  are  found  on 
the  reservation.  The  Indians  then  de- 
mand a  toll  for  having  kept  them,  and 
refuse  to  give  them  \.y  until  the  toll  is 
paid. 

These  Mission  Indians  are  old  inhab- 
itants, being  relics  of  the  olden  time  of 
Mexican  rule.  They  are  now  wards  of 
the  .Nation.  They  are  always  peaceable, 
and  no  lawless  acts  on  their  part  have 
ever  before  been  reported.  Most  of 
them  are  engaged  in  farming  on  their 
own  account,  and  quite  a  number  are  em- 
ployed by  ranchers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
reservation. 

^  Mr.  Middlecoff  will  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  full  facts  in  relation  to  the 
case,  and  if  necessary  some  prosecutions 
will  be  commenced  to  put  an  end  to  these 
misdeeds* 
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1  Bpecial  Dispatches  to  tho  Chronicle. 
f  MUROUli    WILI.    OUT. 

Indians  tn  a  State  of  Terror  lo  6«n 
DIegro  County. 

San  Diego,  Septomber  27.— About 
two  years  ago  an  Indian  named  Juan 
I^ablo,  well  known  around  Julian,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  this  countv,  mys^ 
teriously  disappeared,  and  uiitif  two  or 
three  days  ago  no  one  knew  what  had 
become  of  him.  An  officer  went  to 
^anta  Isabel  on  Tuesday  to  arrest  an 

toitted  at  Julian,  and  the  arrested  man 
•ras  so  terrihed  that  ho  voluntecreil  the 
nat^nient  that  if  he  were  allowed  to 
denart  he  would   tell  x^mt  became  of 

wSir'"^*'''^!^^^  *'*'*"'«"»«  could  be 
In  ?K      ,^^®  conducted  the  otlicors  to 

BkU^n'SoZr ^  '''^'  ^^-«  '"^^  1 
-pm}^^  ""liiost  it  was  dcveJopcd  that  \ 
knoln*^  f,'"H  \^  "■'O't'er'  India,.  ' 
Known  as    Big   John,  who   aftorwaid 

«/rf-^''^''*'^>;  i"  "'«  shaft  whe7e  it 
TinoH^*'"^^-  ^*«  Joli"  was  himself 
killed  a  Short  time  afterward  by  some 

^as  1.Jl«'/'^u'""'**  ""T '"  W«»'^«.  but  it 
was  never  known  by  the  whites  for 
What  cause  untU  the  fnqueat  on  Tues- 

».  -"f  ?t  ^^^  peculiar  features  of  the 
case  w  the  fact  that  another  Indian 
who  was  called  as  a  witness  at  the  in- 

wa«'  rnn,„Vi^*'?'  ''*  rcoovered  one  side 
iead  ?o  hfs  Ib'e't!'   '"''^'''■"'    ''""^   »"' 
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A  QUEER  sort  o€  revolution  in  labor 
circles  is  reported  from  Sonthern  Califor- 
nia. In  times  past  great  dependence  bas 
been  placed  during  the  fruit-drying  season 
upon  the  help  of  the  Indians.  Whole 
famUles,  including  parents  and  children, 
have  been  accustomed  to  aid  in  preparing 
the  fruit  lor  drying.  This  season  the 
growers  in  one  of  the  prominent  fruit 
centers  determined  to  employ  none  but 
"white  help,  but  the  apricots  ripened  so 
rapidly  that  they  could  not  be  handled, 
and  the  Indians^  who  had  asked  for  work 
and  been  refused,  were  applied  to  for  as- 
sistance. They  were  backward  in  com- 
^plying,  and  better  wages  were  tendered. 
Even  this  did  not  satisfy  them,  and  now 
they  have  refused  point  blank  to  go  to 
worK.  In  other  words  they  have  boy- 
cotted the  white  employers  and  seem  to 
enjoy  the  situation  thoroughly. 


About  fifteen  miles  from  Agua  Cali- 
ente,  over  the  Warner  ranch,  up  a  long, 
steep  mountain  grade  into  the  Cuya- 
maca  range,  is  the  home  of  160  Dio  Ganio 
Indians.  Their  reservation  embraces 
chiefly  pastoral  lands,  although  there 
Is  a  sufficient  area  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion for  the  production  of  all  needed 
cereals  and  vegetables.  Twenty-acre 
allotments  have  been  made  to  several 
families,  who  have  built  adobe  houses' 
aiid  manifested  so  much  interest  in  in- 
dividual ownership  that  an  Indian,  ab- 
sisted  by  his  wife,  was  seen  working  in 
the  pouring  rain,  fencing  their  posses-l 
sions.  Nearly  the  full  enrollment  of' 
twenty-six  children  had  come  through 
a  heavy  storm  which"  then  prevailed  to 
the  Government  school.  Their  teacher, 
Miss  Mary  C.  Watkins,  was  enthusias- 
tic in  their  praise,  describing  them  as 
"gentle,  good  and  industrious,"  and  the 
most  eager  pupils  to  learn  she  had  ever 
known. 

NEWTON   H.    CHITTENDEN. 
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IGHT  VULTURES 
FOR  THEIR  FOOD 

Campo  Indians  Starving  on  tlie 
Desert  While  Waiting  Pa- 
tiently for  Governnnent  Aid, 


WORK  LAND  WHERE 

LITTLE  RAIN  FALLS 


Driven  by  Hunger,  They  Have 
Subsisted  Upon  Acorns,  Rats 
and  Mice — Death  Said  to  Be 
Near  Unless  Succor  Comes. 


Sp€cial  Dispatches  to  the   "Ohroniclo." 

SAN  DIEGO,  November  16.— A  piti- 
ful story  of  hunger  and  destitution 
and  of  patience  and  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate consideration  of  a  kind  govern- 
ment are  brought  from  the  eastern 
mountains  of  this  county  by  men 
who  have  been  investigating  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  on  the  Govern- 
ment  reservations   near   Campo. 

Indian  Agent  Charles  E.  Schell  of 
Pala  and  Charles  F.  Lummis,  the 
author  and  editor  of  Out  West,  have 
spent  six  days  among  the  red  men. 
The  gist  of  what  they  found  is  har- 
rowing enough  to  send  a  shudder 
through  the  country. 

On  the  five  reservations  near  Cam- 
po, on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  there 
are  at  the  present  time  nearly  200 
Indians— not  the  dirty,  vicious,  un- 
tutored, begging  creatures  who  Infest 
the  transcontinental  railroad  stations, 
but  hard-working,  intelligent  farming 
people,  who  cultivate  every  possible 
square  Inch  of  the  practically  worth- 
less land  reserved  for  them  by  the 
Nation. 

No  rain  has  fallen  to  start  the 
seed  planted  and  there  is  no  water 
at  hand  for  irrigating.  No  large  re- 
serve food  supply  is  ever  possible  and 
the  unfortunates  are  now  subsisting 
chiefly    upon    acorns. 

"Unless  relief  comes,"  said  Lummis, 
"all  the  Indians  will  be  dead  before 
New  Year's  Day.  Such  emaciation, 
such  patient  suffering  among  old  and 
young  alike,  I  have  never  seen  before 
and  never  want  to  see  again.  These 
Indians  loathe  putrid  flesh,  yet  such 
Is  their  extremity  that  when  they  see 
vultures  devouring  any  animal  that 
ha^  been  killed,  they  scare  the  birds 
away  and  eke  out  their  larder  with 
the  flesh.  They  also  go  out  and  catch 
rats  and  mice  and  oat  them  " 
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FOR 
CAiVlPO  INDIAN: 


eixhants  and  Others  Appeal 
to  tiie  President  to  Send  Re- 
let to  the  Starving  Tribe. 


LO'S  ANGELES.  November  28.— A  tele- 
gram Signed  by  forty-pix  prominent  men 
of  Los  Angeles,  including  bankers,  law- 
yers, merchants,  journalists  and  other 
officials,  has  been  sent  President  Roose- 
velt, asking  him  to  cause  some  action 
to  be  taken  in  behalf  of  the  ?itarving 
Campo  Indians  in  San  Diego  county.  The 
telegram   is  as  follows: 

"We  know  that  the  reports  about  fam- 
ine-stricken conditions  of  the  Campo  In- 
dians     In      San    Diego    county    are    welj 


founded.      Humanity    demands    that 
mediate  relief  be  given   them.     We  urge 
and  ask  you  to  act  in  this  matter." 

Charles  F.  Lummis,  the  ^ell-known 
author  and  authority  on  Indians,  lec- 
tured last  night  before  a  large  audience 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  Campo  In- 
dians, and  made  an  appeal  for  $500  to 
relieve  the  immediate  and  pressing 
wahts  of  these  people.  The  money  was 
contributed  at  once.  * 

SAN  DIEGO.  November  26— The  des- 
titution of  nearly  all  of  the  remaining 
Indians  on  the  five  reservations  near 
Campo,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  this 
county.  18  well  autnenticated.  The  In- 
dians have  been  starving  and  suffering 
greatly  because  of  lack  of  clothing.  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  in  this  city  for 
their  relief,  and  food  and  clothing  for 
their  immediate  necessities  have  been 
forwarded. 

rart  of  the  money  realized  here  will 
be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  grain  for 
seed  for  next  year's  crops.  Action  by 
the  Government  Is  needed  to  place  the 
Indians  beyond  want  in  the  future^  and 
the  urgency  of  action  is  apparent  from 
the  reports  of  death  and  privation  that 
have  come  to  this  city. 

The  Oakland  El 
is  "noi 
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CHIEF'S  DEATH  MARKED 

BY  LAST  EAGLE  DANCE 

Mesa  Grande  Indians  Held  Ifnpressi*Oe  Ceremony 

DESClDANT 


♦    .t.,K— :TiJr 


Adolph  Beresford,    Half-Breed 

Is  Elected  to  Position 
""    .      .    of  Judge 


MOUNTED  COWBOYS  JOIN 
CITY  PEOPLE  AT  DANCE 


Red  Men  Tramp  on  Live  Cook 
Chanting  Wierd  Memor- 
ial to  Leader 


"Nosome!    Hoomow-no-some!" 

"It  is  finished,  the  tribe  is  finished/' 

These  were  the  words  of  old  Cinon 

Dura,    the    last    chief    of     the      Mesa 

Grande  tribe  of  Indians,  spoken  just 
before  he  died  one  year  ago.  Those 
witnessing:  the  famous  Eagle  dance, 
which  was  performed  for  the  last 
time  in  the  history  of  the  tribe  on 
Monday  night,  well  understand  the 
import  and  pathos  of  the  venerable 
chief's    final    words. 

This  wierd  dance  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  interesting  remnants  of  the 
customs  of  an  ancient  people,  a  peo- 
|)le  whose  last  flicker  of  existence  lies 
within  the  breasts  of  some  eight  or 
ten  old  men  and  as  many  women;  a 
handful  of  centenarians  whose  lives 
are  in  the  past,  and  who  embody  the 
traditions  marking  the  tribe  as  an  in- 
dividual entity.  There  are,  in  fact, 
Lfeput_  orie  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  Mesa  Grande  reserva- 
tion, but  the  younger  people  are 
about  as  alien  to  the  real  life  of  the 
tribe  which  was,  as  are  the  white 
ranchers  and  cattlemen  with  whom 
they  associate.  It  has  become  al- 
most a  matter  of  pride  with  them  that 
they  cannot  speak  the  Indian  dialect, 
their  native  tongue,  and  have  no  i 
knowledge  of  the  traditions  and  leg- 
ends of  their  people.  They  speak 
the  Spanish  of  the  Mexican,  and  f 
Imitate  the  dress,  the  manners  and ) 
the  habits  of  the  whites,  as  closely  as 
possible,  so  that  it  is  not  loo  much  to 
say  that  the  days  of  an  ancient  peo- 
ple are  numbered,  and  its  life  breath 
is  held  in  the  enfeebled  bodies  of  a 
handful    of   centenarians. 

Last  Chief  Dies  and 
Title  Becomes  Extinct 

The  loss  which  the  tribe  suffered 
in  the  death  of  their  last  hereditary 
chief,  old  Cinon  Duro,  or  to  use  his 
Indian  name,  Mata  Whur,  *'hard 
rock,"  will  be  readily  understood,  as 
he  was,  apart  from  his  dignity  as 
bearer  of  the  hereditary  title,  the 
custodian  of  the  sacred  legends  which 
were  handed  down  from  chief  to 
chief,  and  leader  in  the  ceremonials 
and  rites  of  the  primeval  religion. 
There  being  none  to  succeed  him,  at 
his  death  the  title  lapsed,  and  with 
him  w^as  also  buried  the  wealth  of 
the  history  of  his  people,  apart  from 
fragmentary  records  which  had  been 
gathered  by  a  few  enthusiastic 
ethnologists.  Old  Cinon  was  over  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  had  practical- 
ly outlived  his  own  descendants,  as 
he  was  a  great,  great  grandfather, 
and  in  18^0  had  four  sons.  In  this 
bit  of  family  history  is  shown  too 
'  result  of  the  white  man's 

Influence,  a  condition  even  more 
vividly  brought  forth  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  dances,  when  the  gap  betwen 
the  group  of  wiry,  athletic  old  danc- 
ers, 'each  one  over  ninety  years  of 
age.  and  the  lounging  young  fellows 
among  the  spectators,  hardly  any 
being  above  forty,  is  a  silent  »nd 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  effects  of  the 
process   of   civilization. 

The  governinent  of  the  tribe  is  now 
wholly  political  ,and  consists  of  a 
••capitan"  and  a  Judge,  each  office  be- 
ing filled  once  a  year  by  election.  The 
two  offices  are  sometimes  merged  in 
one.  as  is  the  case  this  year,  Adolf 
Beresford,  a  half-breed  of  unusual 
intelligence,  holding  the  office.  As 
his  name  indicates,  he  is  descended 
from  the  English  family  of  Beres- 
fords.  of  whom  Admiral  Beresford  is 
at  present  a  conspicuous  representa- 
tive. 

The  tribe  is  composed  of  four  clans, 
the  Duro  (hard).  La  Chappa  (short). 
La  Chusa   (the  owl),  and  Pena   (cliff). 


Indian  mind,  is  well  expressed  in  its 
quaint  wording,  with  Its  swinging 
rhythm    and    endless    repetitions. 

"At  first" — in  the  beginning,  all  the 
world  was  covered  with  water,  and 
the  sky  was  very  close  to  the  earth. 
These  two,  the  sky  father,  **Sing  you 
how,"  and  the  earth  mother  were  the 
two  great  gods  of  all  things.  And 
the  earth  mother  said  to  the  sky 
father,  "Why  do  you  take  th-  waters 
from  my  bosom?"  And  the  sky  fath- 
er said  to  the  earth  mother,  *'I  have 
it  wfthln  my  thoughts  to  create  man. 
and  I  must  make  him  by  the  rhythmic 
beat  of  the  waters  against  the  rocks." 
And  from  the  union  of  the  earth 
mother  and  sky  father,  two  sons  were 
born;  the  eldest,  *Pu-chi-pa,"  was  the 
creator  of  all  things  on  earth,  and 
the  second,  *'Yo-co-ma-tis,"  was  his 
helper.  And  the  two  brothers  sat 
upon  a  tule  patch,  and  the  first  broth- 
er said  to  the  second:  "little  brother, 
what  am  I  going  to  do?"  and  the  sec- 
ond said,  ♦•I  do  not  know.**-  W^nd  the 
first  said,  "I  am  going  to  send  the 
waters  into  the  great  deep."  And  he 
plucked  a  pipe  from  the  tules,  and 
smoking,  wafted  the  smoke  three 
times  in  the  air,  saying  each  time, 
"Ha-wa.  ha-wa,  ha-wa!"  and  the  wa- 
ters went  into  the  great  deep.  Then 
he  said  again:  "Little  brother,  what 
are  you  going  to  do?"  and  the  sec- 
ond said,  "I  do  not  know."  And  the 
first  said,  "You  are  going  to  send  the 
sky  to  its  place  above."  So  he  lifted 
the  tobacco  pipe  three  times  in  the 
air  again,  saying,  "Ha-wa,  ha-wa,  ha- 
wa!"  with  great  organ  tones  of  In- 
cantation, and  the  sky  went  to  its 
place  above. 

So  the  legend  goes  on,  "Pu-chl-pa" 
the  "creator,"  making  "the  paths 
from  east  to  west  of  all  the  stars," 
and  the  great  "path  from  north  to 
south,  the  back-bone  of  the  sky,"  our 
milky  way,  which  Is  to  be  "the  path- 
way of  departing  spirits."  Then  he 
announces  that  he  Is  going  to  make 
man;  but  first  he  will  make  trees,  for 
men  will  need  wood  to  warm  them- 
selves, and  grasses  and  seeds,  for  they 
will  need  food,  and  fountains  of  wa- 
ter, and  lastly  animals,  which  were 
also  people.  He  l3  now  ready  to 
make  man,  and  he  takes  clay  from 
the  fountain  and  forms  a  man»  and 
sets  him  up  to  dry.  There  is  then  not 
enough  clay  left  to  make  another,  so 
he  makes  a  woman.  He  then  breathes 
tobacco  smoke  upon  them,  saying. 
"Sup-la,"  and  they  become  living 
creatures.  After  this  the  "Story  of 
Creation"  relates  the  life  of  man  in 
that  far  primitive  time,  when  the 
frog  and  the  rabbit,  the  house-fly  and 
the  coyote  mingle  In  their  develop- 
ment in  fable  and  myth,  and  the 
great  Moon  god  comes  down  and 
lives  among  them.  Instructing  them  in 
fiestas,    in   basketriea  and    potteries. 

Eagle  is  Killed  After 
Death  of  Each  Chief 

The  story  of  the  eagle  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  more  In  the  nature 
of  a  historical  legend  of  the  tribe. 
The  tale  runs  that  in  the  far  past  the 
tribe  traveled  many  long  moons,  com- 
ing always  from  the  south,  far  over 
the  mountains  and  the  deserts.  In 
that  long  migration  the  guardian 
spirit  of  the  people  in  the  form  of  an 
eagle  watched  over  them,  and  guid- 
ed them  to  the  Mesa  Grande  coun- 
try, the  land  of  plenty  and  promise. 
So  the  eagle  has  always  been  regard- 
ed as  the  sacred  bird,  and  has  borne 
a  prominent  part  in  fiestas  and  cere- 
monials. When  a  chief  or  great  man 
dies,  a  young  eagle  Is  captured  f^d 
kept  in  captivity  for  several  months. 
Then  on  the  anniversary  of  the  chiers 
death  a  great  fiesta  Is  held,  lasting 
three  days.  For  this  preparation  is 
made  long  In  advance.  On  the  night 
of  the  third  day,  the  day  on  which 
the  chief  died,  the  Eagle  dance  is 
held,  the  dancing  continuing  during 
theentire  night,  and  as  the  grey 
dawn  begins  to  tinge  the  darkness  of 
the  starlit  sky.  amid  the  mourning 
and  chanting  of  the  people,  the  eagie 
is  killed  by  "charm,"  dying  a  ^^"1^^' 
lous,  painless  death.  "without  vlo- 
lence."  This  sacred  eagle  ^f  ^"^^ 
medium  through  which  the  relatives 
and  friends  send  final  messages  lo 
the  departed  chleftan.  and  ^^^'^.^^^ 
freed  spirit  of  the  bird  Anally^ wings 
its  burdened  flight  down  the  Patn 
way  of  the  spirits."  the  waUing  is 
turned  to  loud  rejoicings.  This  ^ance 
has  occurred  at  rare  intervals  in  tne 
history  of  tht  people,  the  last  on-  nav 
inp  been  held  over  twenty  V^^*,/,^^: 

and    tho    fatal    words.    ""^-^/'T^!'       "  .. 
erallv   interpreted,    "the   last-forever 
was   written   to   it.s   annals,   as  to  tnai 
of    the    chieftanship,      last      Monday 
night. 

Last  Fiesta  is  Most 

Elaborate  Ever  Held 

This  fiesta  of  the  past  week  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
that  has  been  held  In  recent  times, 
and  a  concourse  of  at  least  five  hun- 
dred people  gathered  to  ^^Itness  It. 
The  direct  guests  of  the  I>uro  clan. 
of  which  the  dead  chief  was  a  mem- 
ber, represented  nearly  all  the  South- 
ern California  tribes  .including  the 
Pala,  San  Ysidro,  Inaja  Rlncon 
Santa  Ysabel,  Mission  a^^d  Agua 
Caliento  tribes,  gathered  from  the 
seashore  to  the  desert  edge,  from  the 
mountains  in  the  south,  and  the  fer- 
tile valleys  to  the  north.  The  white 
people  were  also  welcome,  ^nd  form- 


ried  on  thus  openly  adds  not  a  little  •  er    sound, — the    merest    under-breath 


to    the    picturesqueness    of    the    scene. 

Saturday.  Sunday  and  Monday  danc- 
ing and  feasting  had  continued,  each 
afternoon  the  Tata  Huila,  or  whirling 
dance,  being  given,  and  through  the 
long  nights  the  fierce  war  dance  be- 
ing held,  and  on  the  third  evening. 
Monday  night,  as  the  fading  rosy  glow 
of  the  twilight  settled  into  the  clear 
star-gemmed  dusk,  those  not  alrea'dy 
at  the  rancherle,  gathered  from  all 
directions  to  witness  the  wonderful 
Eagle    dance. 

Autos  Appear  Strange 
During  Fantastic  Dance 

Groups  of  mounted  cowboys  gal- 
loped down  the  steep,  winding  roads 
with  jingling  spurs  and '  loud  laugh- 
ter, all  manners  of  vehicles  made  the 
desceni:  more  cautiously,  to  the  level 
stretch  of  ground  where  lay  the  low 
black  blur  of  the  rancherie,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  towering  oak 
studded  hills.  Automobiles  chugged 
and  chirred,  and  brought  up  outside 
the  enclosure,  in  curious  juxtaposition 
to  the  flimsy,  primitive  structures. 
Descending,  through  the  cool  sweet- 
ness of  the  night,  with  the  fresh  scent 
of  Spanish  v/illow  and  vegetation  of 
the  bottomland  rising  in  grateful 
fragrance,  under  tl-e  serene  expanse 
of  the  sky,  palely  lit  by  the  young 
moon,  and  the  brooding  silence  of  the 
dim  towering  hills,  one  was  oppressed 
with  the  contrast,  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  tiny  struggle  for  existence  of 
the  people  clustered  below  about  the 
dull  glow  of  their  man-made  bon- 
fire; a  people  whose  boast  it  had  been 
that  "when  the  hills  were  young  they 
had  danced  upon  them."  Nature- 
mates  they  had  been,  indeed,  but  at 
this  critical  moment,  how  did  that 
very  Nature  overwhelm  and  crush 
them! 

Entering  the  enclosure,  however, 
the  life  of  thf  people  loomed  large. 
The  row  of  ramadas  were  each  lit  by 
swinging  lanterns  or  candles,  and 
were  the  scene  of  much  interior  activ- 
ity. Squaws  and  babies  mingled 
within,  clustering  about  the  snvolder- 
ing  supper  fires,  and  lounging  out- 
side groups  of  dark-skinned,  good 
natured  men  smoked  and  talked  In 
the  soft  Mexican  patois.  Curious 
.sightseers  peered  and  commented, 
whispered  and  giggled,  and  at  on^ 
end  of  the  square,  about  a  huge  bias- 
ing log  fire,  a  group  of  some  five  or 
six  old  men  sat,  smoking  in  con- 
templative   silence.  ) 

Then,  as  the  darkness  thickened, 
one  of  the  old  men  stirred  the  fire 
until  the  sparks  flev.^  high  into  the 
blackness  above,  and  others  threw  on 
more  logs.  This  huge  mass  of  flar- 
ing embers  furnished  the  sole  illumin- 
ation for  the  ceremonies.  but  its 
lurid  glow  sufficed.  It  was  built  up- 
on the  edge  of  a  leveled  circle  of 
earth  beaten  hard  by  the  tramp  of 
many  bare  feet,  and  at  one  side  of 
this  space  an  old  Indian  now  stood, 
a  small,  tensely  held  figure,  with  an 
ever  smlUng-face, — the  master  of 
ceremonies,  "Queresanto."  He  raised 
his  voice  in  a  long  calling  cry,  thrice 
repeated, — the  summoning  of  the 
people. 

Brown  Indians  Mix 

/  With  Pale-Face  Youths 

Scattering  groups  emerged  from  all 
directions  into  the  circle  of  light,  their 
long  black  shadows  wavering  uncer- 
tainly behind  them.  Without  amy  ap- 
pearance of  haste,  from  here  afid 
there  an  old  woman  would,  detafch 
herself,  and  join  a  group  of  sisters 
seated  upon  the  ground  near  the  fire. 
— the  singers,  the  chanting  chorus 
which  furnished  the  music  for  the 
dancing.  In  the  curiously  mingled  as- 
semblage white  and  dark  faces  blend- 
ed. Young  Indians  with  cerise  and 
emerald  hued  silk  kerchiefs  about 
their  necks,  and  flapping  sombreros 
covering  their  mats  of  black  hair, 
stood  elbow  to  elbow  with  khaki  clad 
youths  whose  pale  faces  showed  the 
months  of  their  indoor  .employment 
in  the  cities.  Society  girls,  dainty 
and  impeccable  in  white  shirtwaist 
suits,  tip-toed  eagerly  beside  dark 
skinned  damsels,  whose  bright  rib- 
bon bows  and  neatly  braided  hair 
marked  a  soul  as  truly  ambitious  for 
the  reflnements  of  life.  Seated  upon 
the  ground  next  to  Isabella,  leader  of 
the  cantadoras,  was  an  earnest 
woman,  an  artist,  whose  study  of  In- 
dian music  had  made  her  of  note  in 
the  musical  world,  and  near  by  was 
the  adjusted  phonograph  of  an 
ethnologist,  sent  down  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  records  of  these  almost 
extinct  Jndlan  songs.  Newspaper 
men.  painters,  collectors  and  stu- 
dents, ranchers  and  cowboys  In  leath- 
er 'chaps,"  added  to  the  motley,  and 
babies  and  dogs  ranged  the  outer 
circle. 

And  now  the  dancers  filed  Into  the 
circle,  some  eight  or  ten  ancient  men, 
hardly  one  of  whom  was  less  than 
ninety  years  of  age;  Antonio,  brother 
of  the  dead  chief,  and  leader  in  his 
place  of  the  ceremonials,  a  thin,  bent 
figure  whose  toothless  mouth  and 
drawn  parchment-like  countenance 
bore  an  expression  of  dignified  pathos 
eminently  fitting  to  the  occasion; 
Narciso,  of  a  wonderful  and  powerful- 
ly muscled  physique:  Queresanto, 
whose  indomitable  spirits  have  en- 
deared him  to  the  tribe;  Rafel  Char- 
ley, Cinon  Peno,  Basllio.  Ramone,  each 
of   strongly   marked   Individuality,   the 


of   tone,    musical   and  droning   as   the 

song  of  bees  on  a  quiet  summer  af- 
ternoon. Slowly  this  tone  resolves 
itself  into  audible  sound  with  a  mono- 
tone of  minor  inflections,  "hm-hm- 
hy-a-a"  with  a  falling  intonation  at 
the  end.  Steadily  the  chanting  in- 
creases in  volume  and  climbs  with 
each  accession  of  sound  to  a  higher 
pitch,  a  steady  chest  tone  of  bari- 
tone quality,  resonant  and  piercing. 
This  singing  is  all  in  the  ancient  In- 
/dian  language,  and  vocal  and 
I  elemental  in  sound  as  the  voice  of  a 
forest  animal  or  the  audible  pres- 
ence of  wind-bowed  trees  and  falling 
waters.  As  the  chant  rises  so  the 
dancing  develops  in  fierceness  and 
energy,  the  swaying,  stamping  figures 
joining  into  the  refrain  with  strange 
growling  bursts  of  song,  indescribably 
wierd  in  effect.  llKe  nothing  so  much 
as  the  pandemonium  of  forest  cries 
and  groans  In /a  great  storm,  when 
trees  and  living  creature??  are  alike 
driven  to  expression  of  their  stress. 
The  whole  thing  is  distinctly  a  re- 
versal to  the  aboriginal,  and  the  wild 
gestures  of  the  circling  figures  as  they 
work  themselves  Into  a  frenzy  of 
bowing,  swaying,  stamping  motion, 
the  abandonment  of  the  shrieking 
voices,  passionate  in  rhythm,  with 
alternating  beat  of  two  and  three  in 
tl:\e  accent,  and  shaded  dissonances  of 
thirds  and  fifths  our  modern  system 
of  notation  knows  nothing  of,  is  a 
glimpse  straight  down  into  that  time 
of  our  beginnings,  when  the  gap  was 
small  that  separated  us  from  the 
elemental,  conscienceless  nature 
mother. 

Red  Men  Parade  in 
Coals  of  Burning  Fire 

One  crested  figure  now  leaps  from 
the  circle  and  with  a  stick  scatters 
living  coals  about  the  circle.  BacK 
and  forth,  marching  about  this  mas- 
ter of  the  flr4  the  bare-footed  danc- 
ers tread,  stamping'  through  glowing 
embers,  and  now  and  a^;ain  crouch- 
ing to  gather  them  in  their  bare 
hands  and  putting  them  to  their  lips 
as  though  eating  them.  The  spectacle 
has  become  a  veritable  fire  dance, 
and  when  at  the  pinnacle  of  emotion- 
al frenzy,  without  a  signal,  all  ceases 
— the  silence  cuts  Into  it  as  a  knife 
severing  a  tautly  drawn  cable.  The 
dancers  walk  quietly  about,  each  ut- 
tering a  tremulous  indrawn  breathing 
scund  not  unlike  the  neighing  of  a 
horse,  and  the  Var  dance  is  finished. 

After  a  brief  period  for  participants 
and  spectators  alike  to  relax,  during 
which  ^me  a  boh-fire  is  built  direct- 
ly in  tlie  center  of  the  circle,  old 
Antonio  appears  with  a  rattle,  an 
instrument  formerly  made  of  deer's 
toes  enclosed  in  dried  deer  skin,  but 
now  oonslstipg  of  a  baking  powder 
can  with  pebbles  inside.  Shaking 
this  in  solemn  rhythm,  he  marches 
about  the  fire  with  a  curious  twisting 
step  which  throws  the  body  far  to 
one  side  aiid  then  the  other.  Qradu- 
ally  he  is  joined  by  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  dead  chief,  Cinon,  in 
a  constantly  augmenting  procession, 
all  following  with  the  same  twisting 
motion. 

Suddenly,  from  one  side  of  the 
circle  comes  a  piercing  wail.  It  is 
Trinidad,  only  daughter  of  Cinon,  and 
chief  mourner.  Her  mourning  be- 
comes an  abandonment  of  grief,  com- 
pletely dominating  the  droning  song 
of  the  chanters,  whibh  has  been  re- 
sumed. Other  women  join  in  the 
mourning  ,and  the  tears  course  un- 
restrained down  their  faces.  The 
marchers,  fully  forty  in  number,  old 
ahd  young,  in  shawls  and  calicoes  or 
white  gowns  and  red  ribbons,  overalls 
and  feather  head  dresses  or  blue  and 
crimson  kerchiefs  and  best  clothes, 
take  up  the  low  intoned  mourner's 
chant.  On  a  signal  all  ceases,  and 
an  announcement  is  made  thM  the 
sacred  eagle  will  be  killed  as  the 
morning  star  rises,  without  pain,  and 
by  magic,  and  thus  the  Indian  medi- 
cine men  will  show  their  superiority 
to    the    American    medicine    men. 

Medicine  Men  Begin 
Task  of  Charming  Bird 

The  four  "hechiceros,"  or  medicine 
men,  appear  within  the  circle,  in  full 
regalia  of  feather  headdress  and 
plumed  skirts,  thoir  faces  hideously 
painted.  These  four,  Narciso  Chappa, 
Querosanto  Peno.  Rafcl  Charley  and 
Cinon  Peno  bear  the  eagle.  Narciso 
carries  it  about  in  the  inner  circle, 
close  to  the  smoking  blaze  of  the 
fire,  and  the  procession  resumes  its 
swaying  march  and  mournful  chant- 
ing. The  bird  stares  about  with 
gaping  beak  and  lolling  tongue,  and 
occasionally  as  the  medicine  man 
passes  the  weeping  Trinidad  she 
throws  over  its  head  yards  of  calicoes, 
red,  white  or  black.  As  the  dance 
progresses,  interminably  circling  and 
chanting,  the  four  medicine  men  be- 
come active  in  their  efforts  to 
"charm"  the  bird.  With  many  gro- 
tesque gestures  they  in  turn  stand  be- 
fore the  helpless  creature,  which  is 
held  before  them,  and  mutter  or 
shriek  Incantations  over  it.  Breath- 
ing heavily  as  though  spent  with 
running,  they  point  their  wizard 
wands  at  It,  and  grinning  and  shak- 
ing their  heads,  with  glaring  eyes, 
touch  lightly  the  eagle's  gaping  beak. 
They  blow  tobacco  smoke  upon  it, 
and  with  contorted  countenances 
seemingly  expend  great  energy  in  the 


the  enclosure,  and  the  deserted  fire 
at  the  dancing  floor  smouldered  and 
grew  grey  in  the  brightening  east. 

The  broad  light  of  the  morning  sun 
flooded  the  brown  earth  of  the  ran- 
cherie. dispelling  effectually  all  mys- 
tery. Its  searching  light  reflected 
from  the  ramadas  and  surrounding 
brown  hills  with  a  warmth  which 
made  the  shade  of  the  leaf  enclos- 
ures grateful.  At  10  o'clock  the 
Tata-Huila.  or  whirling  dance,  was 
called.  This  Is  a  dance  of  most  joy- 
ous character.  After  the  sombre 
tragedy  of  the  Eagle  dance,  and  the 
fierce  barbarism  of  the  War  dance, 
the  Tata  Huila  seems  to  typify  the 
comedy  of  dances.  There  is  but  one 
dancer,  and  an  attendant.  Old  Antonio 
beats  the  time  with  his  rattle,  and 
tho  dancer,  a  wiry  athlete  of  about 
flfty  years  of  age.  leaps  and  whirls 
about  the  circle  with  an  agility  and 
sureness  of  direction  that  is  little 
short  of  marvelous.  He  carries  two 
short  sticks  in  his  hands,  which  he 
beats  together  at  Intervals,  and  the 
energy  and  dexterity  of  his  move- 
ments Is  a  source  of  continual  aston- 
ishment. Leaping  into  the  air  he 
whirls  about  three  or  four  times 
until  his  feather  skirt  stands  out  like 
a  dervish  dress.  During  this  dance 
the  members  of  the  family  of  Ciron 
threw  handfuls  of  coin  into  the  ring, 
and  yards  of  bright  colored  calicoes, 
gifts  which  their  guests  were  free  to 
stei)  forth  and  gather  in. 

Eagle  Buried  With 

Impressive  Ceremony 

Following  this  dance  the  final  rlt^, 
of  the  fiesta  took  place,  the  burial 
of  the  eagle.  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  dignified  and  impressive  of  all 
the  ceremonies.  It  was  of  extreme 
slpiplicity.  One  of  the  old  men  dug 
a  tiny  grave  in  the  center  of  the 
circle,  directly  under  the  place  where 
the  fire  had  burned  the  previous  even- 
ing. Then  the  bird,  pluckfd  of  Its 
longest  feathers,  which  will  be  made 
into  dancing  skirts,  and  wrapped  in 
red  cloth,  was  brought  to  Antonio. 
The  old  men  knelt  In  a  circle  about 
the  grave,  with  bowed  heads,  and 
solemnly  lifting  and  lowering  all  that 
was  earthly  of  their  Tnessenger.  to  the 
north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the 
west,  while-  the  women  chanted,  the 
body  was  placed  In  the  ground  and 
fsovered  with  earth.  Then  with  re- 
verent voice  a  low  toned  service  in 
the  Indian  dialect  was  mutteore^  by 
the  kneeling  men.  with  lifted  hands, 
as  though  speeding  the  sacred  mess- 
enger on  his  flnal  flight,  and  the  last 
Fiesta  of  the  Eagle  Dance  was  ended. 
DAISY  EDITH  KESSLER. 
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Bark  Lucipara  Arrives  From 
Antwerp  With  Big  Cargo 
-    After  Stormy  Voyage 


After  a  voyage  of  127  days,  fhe 
Scottish  bark  Lucipara,  W.  Henk 
master,  from  Antwerp,  May  16  an- 
chored off  the  heads  at  10  o'clock 
Friday  night,  and  was  to^ed  to  her 
anchorage  in  the  stream  by  the  tug 
Bahada  at  11:30  o'clock  yesterday 
morning.  The  bark  encountered  rough 
weather  in  rounding  the  horn,  dur- 
ing which  heavy  seas  smashed  some 
of  her  deck  flttlngs,  but  did  no  dam- 
age to  her  stout  steel  hull.  One  of  the 
crew  was  also  slightly  injured  by 
these  seas. 

The  vessel  reports  seeing  no  ice  dur- 
ing  the  voyage. 

When  off  the  horn,  the  Luclpar** 
passed  a  bark  with  her  mainmast  gone 
at  the  deck,  and  the  mUzen  topmast 
missing  .  The  crippled  craft  did  not 
exchange  signals  with  the  Lucipara, 
and  was  evidently  bound  to  some 
northern  port  for  repairs. 

The  cargo  of  the  Lucipara  consists 
of  108,023  barrels  of  cement,  50  bar- 
rels of  ginger  ale,  2  50  barrels  of  mus- 
tard. 110  drums  of  bleaching  powder. 
50  casks  of  alum  and  5  of  arsenic  con- 
signed to  the  Spreckels  Brothers  Com- 
mercial  company.  She  also  has  5000 
barrels  of  cement  for  Tacoma.  whlthet- 
she  goes  from  here  as  aoon  as  her 
cargo   Is  unloaded. 

It  will  be  a  week  before  the  work 
of  discharging  her  cargo  (which  will 
require  8  or  10  days  to  complete)  is 
commenced,  as  the  stevedores  will  be 
busy  for  several  days  with  steamers 
now  in  port,  and  due  to  arrive.  Th© 
Lucipara  was  built  at  Greenock,  and 
is  of  about  1800  tons  register. 

First  Mate  James  Buchan  of  thu 
Lucipara  a  typical  sailorman  for  2S 
years  ,once  visited  San  Diego  under 
more  tragic  circumstances,  having 
landed  here  in  December,  1894  from 
the  ship  Scottish  Hills  with  19  others 
of  the  crow  of  the  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Captain  Kels.  which  foundered  dur- 
ing a  gale  off  Cape  Horn  in  October  of 
that  year.  The  vessel  was  a  total  loss, 
but  fortunately  no  lives  were  lost. 

In  the  saloon  of  the  Lucipara, 
which  is  as  snug  and  cozy  as  any  a 
drawing  room  ashore,  a  canary  bird 
sings  in  Its  cage  swinging  among 
plants  and  flowers  ,as  cheerily  as  if  in 
a  garde^k.  A  pet  parrot,  the  mascot  of 
the  ship,  which  has  not  yet  learned  to 
swear,  shares  honors  among  the  crew 
of  28  men  with  Leo,  a  handsome  dog 
picked  up  at  Port  Los  Angeles  last 
year. 

AN  AWKWARD  DODGE 


Milton  D.  Purdy,  of  tho  United 
States  department  of  justice,  said  iir 
Washington    of    a    rumor    brought    to 
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CHIEF'S  DEATH  MARKED 

BY  LAST  EAGLE  DANCE 

Me^a  Grande  Indian4:  Hold  Impre^^iH)e  Ceremony 


Adolph  Beresford,    Half-Breed 

Is  Elected  to  Position 

of  Judge 
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MOUNTED  COWBOYS  JOIN 
CITY  PEOPLE  AT  DANCE 


Red  Men  Tramp  on  Live  Cook 

Clianting  Wierd  IVlemor- 

ial  to  Leader 


"Nosome!    Hoomow-no-some!" 

"It  is  finished,  the  tribe  is  finished/' 

These  were  the  words  of  old  Cinon 

r>uro,    the    last    chief    of      the      Mesa 

Grande  tribe  of  Indians,  spoken  just 
before  he  died  one  year  ago.  Those  \ 
witnessing  the  famous  Eagle  dance,  j 
which  was  performed  for  the  last 
time  in  the  history  of  the  tribe  on 
Monday  night,  well  understand  the 
import  and  pathos  of  the  venerable 
chief's    final    words. 

This  wierd  dance  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  interesting  remnants  of  the 
customs  of  an  ancient  people,  a  peo- 
ple whose  last  flicker  of  existence  lies 
within  the  breasts  of  some  eight  or 
ten  old  men  and  as  many  women;  a 
handful  of  centenarians  whose  lives 
are  in  the  past,  and  who  embody  the 
traditions  marking  the  tribe  as  an  in- 
dividual entity.  There  are,  in  fact. 
Lbout  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  Mesa  Grande  reserva- 
tion, but  the  younger  people  are 
about  as  alien  to  the  real  life  of  the 
tribe  which  was,  as  are  the  white 
ranchers  and  cattlemen  with  whom 
they  associate.  It  has  become  al- 
most a  matter  of  pride  with  them  that 
they  cannot  speak  the  Indian  dialect, 
their  native  tongue,  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  traditions  and  leg- 
ends of  their  people.  They  speak 
the  Spanish  of  the  Mexican,  and 
imitate  the  dress,  the  manners  and 
the  habits  of  the  whites,  as  closely  as 
possible,  so  that  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  days  of  an  ancient  peo- 
ple are  numbered,  and  its  life  breath 
is  held  in  the  enfeebled  bodies  of  a 
handfui    of    centenarians. 

Last  Chief  Dies  and 
Title  Becomes  Extinct 

The  loss  which  the  tribe  suffered 
In  the  death  of  their  last  hereditary 
chief,  old  Cinon  Duro,  or  to  use  his 
Indian  name,  Mata  ^Whur,  "hard 
rock,"  will  be  readily  understood,  as 
he  was,  apart  from  his  dignity  as 
bearer  of  the  hereditary  title,  the 
custodian  of  the  sacred  legends  which 
were  handed  down  from  chief  to 
chief,  and  leader  in  the  ceremonials 
and  rites  of  the  primeval  religion. 
There  being  none  to  succeed  him,  at 
his  death  the  title  lapsed,  and  with 
him  was  also  buried  the  wealth  of 
the  history  of  his  people,  apart  from 
fragmentary  records  which  had  been 
gathered  by  a  few  enthusiastic 
ethnologists.  Old  Cinon  was  over  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  had  practical- 
ly outlived  his  own  descendants,  as 
he  was  a  great,  great  grandfather, 
and  in  1860  had  four  sons.  In  this 
bit  of  family  history  is  shown  too 
T519illiy  IKvj  result  of  the  white  man's 
influence,  a  condition  even  nmn' 
vividly  brought  forth  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  dances,  when  the  gap  betwen 
the  group  of  wiry,  athletic  old  danc- 
ers, each  one  over  ninety  years  of 
age.  and  the  lounging  young  fellows 
among  the  spectators,  hardly  any 
being  above  forty,  is  a  silent  t»nd 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  effects  of  the 
process    of    civilization. 

The  government  of  the  tribe  is  now 
wholly  political  .and  consists  of  a 
•'capitan"  and  a  judge,  each  office  be- 
ing filled  once  a  year  by  election.  The 
two  offices  are  sometimes  merged  In 
one,  as  is  the  case  this  year,  Adolf 
Beresford,  a  half-breed  of  unusual 
intelligence,  holding  the  office.  As 
his  name  Indicates,  ho  is  descended 
from  the  English  family  of  Beres- 
fords.  of  whom  Admiral  Beresford  is 
at  present  a  conspicuous  representa- 
tive. 

The  tribe  is  composed  of  four  clans, 

the  Duro   (hard),   La  Chappa    (short). 
La  Chusa   (the  owl),  and  Pena   (cliff). 
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Indian  mind,  is  well  expressed  in  its 
quaint  wording,  with  its  swinging 
rhythm    and    endless    repetitions. 

"At  first" — In  the  beginning,  all  the 
world  wag  covered  with  water,  and 
the  sky  was  very  close  to  the  earth. 
These  two,  the  sky  father,  "Sing  you 
how."  and  the  earth  mother  were  the 
two  great  gods  of  all  things.  And 
the  earth  mother  said  to  the  sky 
father,  "Why  do  you  take  th-  waters 
from  my  bosom?"  And  the  sky  fath- 
er said  to  the  earth  mother,  *'I  have 
It  within  my  thoughts  to  create  man. 
and  1  must  make  him  by  the  rhythmic 
beat  of  the  waters  against  the  rocks." 
And  from  the  union  of  the  earth 
mother  and  sky  father,  two  sons  were 
born;  the  eldest,  'Pu-chl-pa,"  was  the 
creator  of  all  things  on  earth,  and 
the  second,  "Yo-co-ma-tls,"  was  his 
helper.  And  the  two  brothers  sat 
upon  a  tule  patch,  and  the  first  broth- 
er said  to  the  second:  "Little  brother, 
what  am  I  going  to  do?"  and  the  sec- 
ond said,  **I  do  not  know/'  And  the 
first  said,  "I  am  going  to  send  the 
waters  into  the  great  deep."  And  he 
plucked  a  pipe  from  the  tules,  and 
smoking,  wafted  the  smoke  three 
times  In  the  air,  saying  each  time, 
"Ha-wa,  ha-wa,  ha-wa!"  and  the  wa- 
ters went  into  the  great  deep.  Then 
he  said  again:  "Little  brother,  what 
are  you  going  to  do?"  and  the  sec- 
ond said,  *'I  do  not  know."  And  the 
first  said,  "You  are  going  to  send  the 
sky  to  its  place  above."  So  he  lifted 
the  tobacco  pipe  three  times  in  the 
air  again,  saying,  "Ha-wa.  ha-wa.  ha- 
wa!"  with  great  organ  tones  of  in- 
cantation,   and    the    sky    went   to      its 

place  above. 

So  the  legend  goes  on,  "Pu-chi-pa" 
the  "creator,"  making  "the  paths 
from  east  to  west  of  all  the  stars," 
and  the  great  "path  from  north  to 
south,  the  back-bone  of  the  sky,"  our 
milky  way,  which  is  to  be  "the  path- 
way of  departing  spirits."  Then  he 
announces  that  he  la  going  to  make 
man;  but  first  he  will  make  trees,  for 
men  will  need  wood  to  warm  them- 
selves, and  grasses  and  seeds,  for  they 
w^ill  need  food,  and  fountains  of  wa- 
ter, and  lastly  animals,  which  were 
also  people.  He  Is  now  ready  to 
make  man,  and  he  takes  clay  from 
the  fountain  and  forms  a  man,  and 
sets  him  up  to  dry.  There  Is  then  not 
enough  clay  left  to  make  another,  so 
he  makes  a  woman.  He  then  breathes 
tobacco  smoke  upon  them.  saying. 
"Sup-la,"  and  they  become  living 
creatures.  After  this  the  "Story  of 
Creation"  relates  the  Hfe  of  man  in 
that  far  primitive  time,  when  the 
frog  and  the  rabbit,  the  house-fly  and 
the  coyote  mingle  in  their  develop- 
ment in  fable  and  myth,  and  the 
great  Moon  god  comes  down  and 
lives  among  them,  instructing  them  in 
fiestas,    in    basketries   and    potteries. 

Eagle  is  Killed  After 
Death  of  Each  Chief 

The  story  of  the  eagle  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  historical  legend  of  the  tribe. 
The  tale  runs  that  in  the  far  past  the 
tribe  traveled  many  long  moons,  com- 
ing always  from  the  south,  far  over 
the  mountains  and  the  deserts.  In 
that  long  migration  the  guardian 
spirit  of  the  people  in  the  form  of  an 
eagle  watched  over  them,  and  guid- 
ed them  to  the  Mesa  Grande  coun- 
try, the  land  of  plenty  and  promise. 
So  the  eagle  has  always  been  regard- 
ed as  the  sacred  bird,  and  has  borne 
a  prominent  part  in  fiestas  and  cere- 
monials. When  a  chief  or  great  man 
dies,  a  young  eagle  is  captured  tna 
kept  In  captivity  for  several  months. 
Then  on  the  anniversary  of  the  chlers 
death  a  great  fiesta  Is  held,  lasting 
three  days.  For  this  preparation  is 
made  long  in  advance.  On  the  night 
of  the  third  day.  the  day  on  which 
the  chief  died,  the  Eagle  dance  is 
held,  the  dancing  continuing  during 
theentire  night,  and  as  the  grey 
dawn  begins  to  tinge  the  darkness  ot 
the  starlit  sky.  amid  the  mournmg 
and  chanting  of  the  people,  the  eagie 
Is  killed  by  "charm."  dying  a  myster- 
ious, painless  death,  "without  vio- 
lence." This  sacred  eagle  is  me 
medium  through  which  the  relatives 
and  friends  send  final  messages  lo 
the  departed  chieftan.  and  ^^^^  ^^^ 
freed  spirit  of  the  bird  finally  v^in^« 
its  burdened  flight  down  the  P-^^"" 
way  of  the  spirits."  the  ^v^  ^J"/^^^^^ 
turned  to  loud  rejoicings.  This  dance 
has  occurred  at  rare  intervals  in  tne 
history  of  the  people,  the  last  om  nav 
Incr  been  held  over  twenty  V^^f..  ""i^^: 
and  the  fatal  words,  ''"^-""y"!*  "' . 
erallv  Interpreted,  "the  ^^^''*'  ,  ^at 
was  written  to  Its  annals,  as  to  in 
of  the  chieftanshlp.  last  Monday 
night. 

Last  Fiesta  is  Most 

Elaborate  Ever  Held 

This  fiest.i  of  the  past  week  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
that  has  been  held  in  recent  times, 
and  a  concourse  of  at  least  five  hun- 
dred people  gathered  to  witness  It. 
The  direct  guests  of  the  Duro  clan, 
of  which  the  dead  chief  ^'^^  a  mem- 
ber, represented  nearly  all  the  South- 
ern California  tribes  .including  the 
Pala.  San  Ysidro.  Inaja  Rlncon 
Santa  Ysabel.  Mission  a^i^l  Agua 
Caliente  tribes,  gathered  ^rom  the 
sea.'^horo  to  the  desert  edge,  from  the 
mountains  in  the  south,  and  the  fer- 
tile valleys  to  the  north.  The  white 
people   were  also   welcome,   and   form- 

itage      of      the 


rled   on   thus   openly  adds   not  a   little 

to    the    picturesqueness    of    the    scene. 

Saturday.  Sunday  and  Monday  danc- 
ing and  feasting  had  continued,  each 
afternoon  the  Tata  Huila,  or  whirling 
dance,  being  given,  and  through  the 
long  nights  the  fierce  war  dance  be- 
ing held,  and  on  the  third  evening, 
Monday  night,  as  the  fading  rosy  glow 
of  the  twilight  settled  into  the  clear 
star-gemmed  dusk,  those  not  alrea'dy 
at  the  rancherle.  gathered  from  all 
directions  to  witness  the  wonderful 
Eagle    dance. 

Autos  Appear  Strange 
During  Fantastic  Dance 

Groups  of  mounted  cowboys  gal- 
loped down  the  steep,  winding  roads 
with  jingling  spurs  and  loud  laugh- 
ter, all  manners  of  vehicles  made  the 
descent  more  cautiously,  to  the  level 
stretch  of  ground  where  lay  the  low 
black  blur  of  the  rancherle,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  towering  oak 
studded  hills.  Automobiles  chugged 
and  chirred,  and  brought  up  outside 
the  enclosure,  In  curious  juxtaposition 
to  the  flimsy,  primitive  structures. 
Descending,  through  the  cool  sweet- 
ness of  the  night,  with  the  fresh  scent 
of  Spanish  v/illow  and  vegetation  of 
the  bottomland  rising  in  grateful 
fragrance,  under  tl.e  serene  expanse 
of  the  sky.  palely  lit  by  the  young 
moon,  and  the  brooding  silence  of  the 
dim  towering  hills,  one  was  oppressed 
with  the  contrast,  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  tiny  struggle  for  existence  of 
the  people  clustered  below  about  the 
dull  glow  of  their  man-made  bon- 
fire; a  people  whose  boast  it  had  been 
that  "when  the  hills  were  young  they 
had  danced  upon  them."  Nature- 
mates  they  had  been,  indeed,  but  at 
this  critical  moment,  how  did  that 
very  Nature  overwhelm  and  crush 
them! 

Entering  the  enclosure,  however, 
the  life  of  the  people  loomed  large. 
The  row  of  ramadas  were  each  lit  by 
swinging  lanterns  or  candles,  and 
were  the  scene  of  much  interior  activ- 
ity. Squaws  and  babies  mingled 
within,  clustering  about  the  smolder- 
ing supper  fires,  and  lounging  out- 
side groups  of  dark-skinned,  good 
natured  men  smoked  and  talked  in 
the  soft  Mexican  patois.  Curious 
^sightseers  peered  and  commented, 
whispered  and  giggled,  and  at  on^ 
end  of  the  square,  about  a  huge  blaz- 
ing log  fire,  a  group  of  some  five  or 
six  old  men  sat,  smoking  in  con- 
templative   silence. 

Then,  as  the  darkness  thickened, 
one  of  the  old  men  stirred  the  fire 
until  the  sparks  flew  high  into  the 
blackness  above,  and  others  threw  on 
more  logs.  This  huge  mass  of  flar- 
ing embers  furnished  the  sole  illumin- 
ation for  the  ceremonies,  but  its 
lurid  glow  sufficed.  It  was  built  up- 
on the  edge  of  a  leveled  circle  of 
earth  beaten  hard  by  the  tramp  of 
many  bare  feet,  and  at  one  side  of 
this  space  an  old  Indian  now  stood. 
a  small,  ten.sely  held  figure,  with  an 
ever  smlllng-face, — the  master  of 
ceremonies,  "Queresanto."  He  raised 
his  voice  in  a  long  calling  cry.  thrice 
repeated, — the  summoning  of  the 
people. 

Brown  Indians  Mix 

;  With  Pale-Face  Youths 

Scattering  groups  emerged  from  all 
directions  into  the  circle  of  light,  their 
long  black  shadows  wavering  uncer- 
tainly behind  them.  Without  any  ap- 
pearance of  haste,  from  here  and 
there  an  old  woman  would  detaCch 
herself,  and  join  a  group  of  sisters 
seated  upon  the  ground  near  the  fire. 
— the  ringers,  the  chanting  chorus 
which  furnished  the  music  for  the 
dancing.  In  the  curiously  mingled  as- 
semblage white  and  dark  faceg  blend- 
ed. Young  Indians  with  cerise  and 
emerald  hued  silk  kerchiefs  about 
their  necks,  and  flapping  sombreros 
covering  their  mats  of  black  hair, 
stood  elbow  to  elbow  with  khaki  clad 
youths  whose  pale  faces  showed  the 
months  of  their  indoor  employment 
in  the  cities.  Society  girls.  dainty 
and  impeccable  in  white  shirtwaist 
suits,  tip-toed  eagerly  beside  dark 
skinned  damsels,  whose  bright  rib- 
bon bows  and  neatly  braided  hair 
marked  a  soul  as  truly  ambitious  for 
the  reflnements  of  life.  Seated  upon 
the  ground  next  to  Isabella,  leader  of 
the  cantadoras,  was  an  earnest 
woman,  an  artist,  whose  study  of  In- 
dian music  had  made  her  of  note  in 
the  musical  world,  and  near  by  was 
the  adjusted  phonograph  of  an 
ethnologist,  sent  down  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  records  of  these  almost 
extinct  Indian  songs.  Newspaper 
men,  painters,  collectors  and  stu- 
dents, ranchers  and  cowboys  in  leath- 
er 'chaps,"  added  to  the  motley,  and 
babies  and  dogs  ranged  the  outer 
circle. 

And  now  the  dancers  filed  into  the 
circle,  some  eight  or  ten  ancient  men, 
hardly  one  of  whom  was  less  than 
ninety  years  of  age;  Antonio,  brother 
of  the  dead  chief,  and  leader  In  his 
place  of  the  ceremonials,  a  thin,  bent 
flgure  whose  toothless  mouth  and 
drawn  parchment-like  countenance 
bore  an  expression  of  dignified  pathos 
eminently  fitting  to  the  occasion; 
Narciso,  of  a  wonderful  and  powerful- 
ly muscled  physique:  Queresanto, 
whose  Indomitable  spirits  have  en- 
deared him  to  the  tribe:  Rafel  Char- 
ley, Cinon  Peno,  Basilio.  Ramone.  each 
of    strongly    marked    individuality,    the 


•  er    sound, — the    merest     under-breath 

of   tone,    musical   and   droning   as   the 

song  of  bees  on  a  quiet  summer  af- 
ternoon. Slowly  this  tone  resolves 
itself  into  audible  sound  with  a  mono- 
tone of  minor  inflections,  "hm-hm- 
hy-a-a"  with  a  falling  intonation  at 
the  end.  Steadily  the  chanting  in- 
creases in  volume  and  climbs  with 
each  accession  of  sound  to  a  higher 
pitch,  a  steady  chest  tone  of  bari- 
tone quality,  resonant  and  piercing. 
This  singing  ig  all  in  the  ancient  In- 
dian language,  and  vocal  and 
elemental  in  sound  as  the  voice  of  a 
forest  animal  or  the  audible  pres- 
ence of  wind-bowed  trees  and  falling 
waters.  As  the  chant  rises  so  the 
dancing  develops  in  fierceness  and 
energy,  the  swaying,  stamping  flguj-es 
joining  into  the  refrain  with  strange 
growling  bursts  of  song,  indescribably 
wierd  in  effect,  like  nothing  so  much 
as  the  pandemonium  of  forest  cries 
and  groans  in  a  great  storm,  when 
trees  and  living  creature<?  are  alike 
driven  to  expression  of  their  stress. 
The  whole  thing  is  distinctly  a  re- 
versal to  the  aboriginal,  and  the  wild 
gestures  of  the  circling  figures  as  they 
work  themselves  into  a  frenzy  of 
bowing,  swaying,  stamping  motion, 
the  abandonm.ent  of  the  shrieking 
voices,  passionate  in  rhythm,  with 
alternating  beat  of  two  and  three  in 
the  accent,  and  shaded  dissonances  of 
thirds  and  fifths  our  modern  system 
of  notation  knows  nothing  of,  is  a 
glimpse  straight  down  into  that  time 
of  our  beginnings,  when  the  gap  was 
small  that  separated  us  from  the 
elemental,  conscienceless         nature 

mother. 

Red  Men  Parade  in 
Coals  of  Burning  Fire 

One  crested  figure  now  leaps  from 
the  circle  and  with  a  stick  scatters 
living  coals  about  the  circle.  BacK 
and  forth,  marching  about  this  mas- 
ter of  the  fire  the  bare-footed  danc- 
ers tread,  stamping'  through  glowing 
embers,  and  now  and  again  crouch- 
ing to  gather  them  in  their  bare 
hands  and  putting  them  to  their  lips 
as  though  eating  them.  The  spebtacle 
has  become  a  veritable  fire  dance, 
and  when  at  the  pinnacle  of  emotion- 
al frenzy,  without  a  signal,  all  ceases 
— the  silence  cuts  into  it  as  a  knife 
severing  a  tautly  drawn  cable.  The 
dancers  walk  quietly  about,  each  ut- 
tering a  tremulous  indrawn  breathing 
scund  not  unlike  the  neighing  of  a 
horse,   and   the   war   dance   is   finished. 

After  a  brief  period  for  participants 
and  spectators  alike  to  relax,  during 
which  time  a  bon-fire  is  built  direct- 
ly in  the  center  of  the  circle.  old 
Antonio  appears  with  a  rattle,  an 
instrument  formerly  made  of  deer's 
toes  enclosed  In  dried  deer  skin,  but 
now  consisting  of  a  baking  powder 
can  with  pebbles  inside.  Shaking 
this  in  solemn  rhythm,  he  marches 
about  the  fire  with  a  curious  twisting 
step  which  throws  the  body  far  to 
one  side  and  then  the  other.  Gradu- 
ally he  is  joined  by  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  dead  chief,  Cinon,  in 
a  constantly  augmenting  procession, 
all  following  with  the  same  twisting 
motion. 

Suddenly,  from  one  side  of  the 
circle  comes  a  piercing  wall.  It  Is 
Trinidad,  only  daughter  of  Cinon,  and 
chief  mourner.  Her  mourning  be- 
comes an  abandonment  of  grief,  com- 
pletely dominating  the  droning  song 
of  the  chanters,  which  has  been  re- 
sumed. Other  women  join  In  the 
mourrlng  ,and  the  tears  course  un- 
restrained down  their  faces.  The 
marchers,  fully  forty  in  nuinber.  old 
ahd  young,  in  shawls  and  calicoes  or 
white  gowns  and  red  ribbons,  overalls 
and  feather  head  dresses  or  blue  and 
crimson  kerchiefs  and  best  clothes, 
take  up  the  low  intoned  mourner's 
chant.  On  a  signal  all  ceases,  and 
an  announcement  is  made  th^t  the 
sacred  eagle  will  be  killed  as  the 
morning  star  rises,  without  pain,  and 
by  magic,  and  thus  the  Indian  medi- 
cine men  will  show  their  superiority 
to    the    American    medicine    men. 

Medicine  Men  Begin 
Task  of  Charming  Bird 

The  four  "hochiceros,"  or  medicine 
men,  appear  within  the  circle,  in  full 
regalia  of  feather  headdress  and 
plumed  skirts,  their  faces  hideou.sly 
painted.  These  four,  Narciso  Chappa, 
Querosanto  Peno,  Rafel  Charley  and 
Cinon  Peno  bear  the  eagle.  Narciso 
carries  It  about  In  the  inner  circle, 
close  to  the  smoking  blaze  of  the 
fire,  and  the  procession  resumes  its 
swaying  march  and  mournful  chant- 
ing. The  bird  stares  about  with 
gaping  beak  and  lolling  tongue,  and 
occasionally  as  the  medicine  man 
passes  the  weeping  Trinidad  she 
throws  over  its  head  yards  of  calicoes, 
red,  white  or  black.  As  the  dance 
progresses,  interminably  circling  and 
chanting,  the  four  medicine  men  be- 
come active  in  their  efforts  to 
"charm"  the  bird.  With  many  gro- 
tesque g*\sturos  they  in  turn  stand  be- 
fore the  helpless  creature,  which  is 
held  before  them,  and  mutter  or 
shriek  incantations  over  it.  Breath- 
ing heavily  as  though  spent  with 
running,  they  point  thoir  wizard 
wands  at  It,  and  grinning  and  shak- 
ing their  heads,  with  glaring  eyes, 
t<.uch  lightly  the  eagle's  gaping  beak. 
They  blow  tobacco  smoke  upon  it, 
and  with  contorted  countenances 
seemingly  expend    great   eriergy   in   the 


the  enclosure,  and  the  deserted  fire 
at  the  dancing  floor  smouldered  and 
gr<^w  grey  in  the  brightening   '^ast. 

The  broad  light  of  the  morning  sun 
flooded  the  brown  earth  of  the  ran- 
cherle, dispelling  effectually  all  mys- 
tery. Its  searching  light  reflected 
from  the  ramadas  and  surrounding 
brown  hills  with  a  warmth  which 
made  the  shade  of  the  leaf  enclos- 
ures grateful.  At  10  o'clock  the 
Tata-Huila.  or  whirling  dance,  was 
called.  This  is  a  dance  of  most  joy- 
ous character.  After  the  sombre 
tragedy  of  the  Eagle  dance,  and  the 
fierce  barbarism  of  the  War  dance, 
the  Tata  Huila  seems  to  typify  the 
comedy  of  dances.  There  is  but  one 
dancer,  and  an  attendant.  Old  Antonio 
beats  the  time  with  his  rattle,  and 
the  dancer,  a  wiry  athlete  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  leaps  and  whirls 
about  the  circle  with  an  agility  and 
sureness  of  direction  that  is  little 
short  of  marvelous.  He  carries  two 
sbort  sticks  in  his  hands,  which  he 
beats  together  at  Intervals,  and  the 
energy  and  dexterity  of  his  move- 
ments is  a  source  of  continual  aston- 
ish mont.  Leaping  into  the  air  he 
whirls  about  thr(»e  or  four  times 
until  his  f«*ather  skirt  stands  out  like 
a  dervish  dress.  During  this  dance 
the  members  of  the  family  of  Clron 
threw  handfuls  of  coin  into  the  ring, 
nnd  yards  of  bright  colored  calicoes 
gifts  which  their  guests  were  free  to 
.^teu  forth  and  gather  in. 

Eagle  Buried  With 

Impressive  Ceremony 

Following  this  dance  the  final  i*it^|. 
of  the  fiesta  took  place,  the  burial  | 
of  the  eagle.  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  dignified  and  impressive  of  all 
the  ceremonies.  It  w^as  of  extreme  j 
sljnpliclty.  One  of  the  old  men  dug  ' 
a  tiny  grave  in  the  center  of  the 
circle,  directly  under  the  place  where 
the  fire  had  burned  the  previous  even- 
ing. Then  the  bird,  pluckfd  of  its 
longest  feathers,  which  will  be  made 
into  dancing  skirts,  and  wrapped  in 
red  cloth,  was  brought  to  Antonio. 
The  old  men  knelt  In  a  circle  about 
the  grave,  with  bowed  heads,  and 
solemnly  lifting  and  lowering  all  that 
was  earthly  of  their  ^nessenger,  to  the 
north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the 
west,  while  thp  women  chanted,  the 
body  was  placed  In  the  ground  and 
covered  with  earth.  Then  with  re- 
verent voice  a  low  toned  service  in 
the  Indian  dialect  was  muttejed  by 
the  kneeling  men,  with  lifted  hands, 
a.*^  though  speeding  the  sacred  me.<;s- 
enger  on  his  final  flight,  and  the  last 
Fiesta  of  the  Eagle  Dance  was  ended. 

DAISY  EDITH  KESSLER. 
• #  •  •> 


ENCOUNIERSBAD 


Bark   Lucipara  Arrives   From 
Antwerp  With  Big  Cargo 
-    After  Stormy  Voyage 


After  a  voyage  of  127  days,  fhe 
Scottish  bark  Lucipara.  W.  Henk 
master,  from  Antwerp,  May  16  an- 
chored off  the  heads  at  10  o'clock 
Friday  night,  and  was  to>\ed  to  her 
anchorage  in  the  stream  by  the  tug 
Bahada  at  11:30  o'clock  yesterday 
morning.  The  bark  encountered  rough 
weather  in  rounding  the  horn,  dur- 
ing which  heavy  seas  smashed  some 
of  her  deck  fittings,  but  did  no  dam- 
age to  her  stout  steel  hull.  One  of  the 
crew  was  also  slightly  injured  by 
these  seas. 

The  vessel  reports  seeing  no  ice  dur- 
ing  the   voyage. 

When  off  the  horn,  the  Lucipara 
passed  a  bark  with  her  mammast  gone 
at  the  deck,  and  the  mizzen  topmast 
missing  .  The  crippled  craft  did  not 
exchange  signals  with  the  Lucipara., 
and  was  evidently  bound  to  somo 
northern  port  for  repairs. 

The  cargo  of  the  Lucipara  consists 
of  108,023  barrels  of  cement,  50  bar- 
rels of  ginger  ale,  2  50  barrels  of  mus- 
tard, 110  drums  of  bleaching  powder. 
50  casks  of  alum  and  5  of  arsenic  con- 
signed to  the  Spreckels  Brothers  Com- 
mercial company.  She  also  has  5000 
barrels  of  cement  for  Tacoma,  whithel* 
she  goes  from  here  as  aoon  as  her 
cargo   is  unloaded. 

It  will  be  a  week  before  the  work 
of  discharging  her  cargo  (which  will 
require  S  or  10  days  to  complete;  is 
commenced,  as  the  stevedores  will  be 
busj^  lor  several  days  with  steamers 
now  in  port,  and  due  to  arrive.  The 
Lucipara  was  built  at  (Jrcenock.  and 
is  ot  abuUL  18  00   tons  register. 

First  Mate  James  Buchan  of  thu 
Lucipara  a  typical  sailorman  for  25 
years  .once  visited  San  Diego  under 
more  tragic  clrcumsliinces,  having 
landed  here  in  December.  1894  from 
the  ship  Scottish  Hills  with  19  others 
of  the  crew  of  thu  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Captain  liels,  which  foundered  dur- 
ing a  gale  off  Cape  Horn  in  October  of 
that  year.  The  vessel  was  a  total  loss, 
but  fortunately  no  lives  were  lost. 

In  the  saloon  of  the  Lucipara, 
which  is  as  snug  and  cozy  as  any  a 
drawing  room  ashore,  a  canary  bird 
sings  in  its  cage  swinging  among 
plants  and  flowers  .as  cheerily  as  if  in 
a  garde^i.  A  pet  parrot,  the  mascot  of 
the  ship,  which  has  not  yet  learned  to 
swear,  shares  honors  among  the  crew 
of  28  men  with  Leo.  a  handsome  dog 
picked  up  at  Port  Los  Angeles  last 
year. 


-•►♦♦ 


AX  AWKWAUD  DODCiE 


Milton  D.  Purdy,  of  the  United 
States  department  of  justice,  said  lir 
Washington    of    a    rumor    brought    to 


Adolph  Beresford,    Half-Breed 

Is  Elected  to  Position 

of  Judge 


y 


MOUNTED  COWBOYS  JOIN 
CITY  PEOPLE  AT  DANCE 


Red  Men  Tramp  on  Live  Cook 

Chanting  Wierd  IVIemor- 

ial  to  Leader 


"Nosome!    Hoomow-no-some!" 

"It  is  finished,  the  tribe  is  finished/' 

These  were  the  words  of  old  Clnon 

Duro,    the    last    chief    of      the      Mesa 

Grande  tribe  of  Indians,  spoken  just 
before  he  died  one  year  ago.  Those 
witnessing  the  famous  Eagle  dance, 
which  w^as  performed  for  the  last 
time  in  the  history  of  the  tribe  on 
Monday  night,  well  understand  the 
Import  and  pathos  of  the  venerable 
chief's    final    words. 

This  wierd  dance  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  interesting  remnants  of  the 
customs  of  an  ancient  people,  a  peo- 
ple whose  last  flicker  of  existence  lies 
within  the  breasts  of  some  eight  or 
ten  old  men  and  as  many  women;  a 
handful  of  centenarians  whose  lives 
are  in  the  past,  and  who  embody  the 
traditions  marking  the  tribe  as  an  in- 
dividual entity.  There  are.  In  fact, 
\bout  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
b'efs'^f  the  Mesa  Grande  reserva- 
tion, but  the  younger  people  are 
about  as  alien  to  the  real  life  of  the 
tribe  which  was,  as  are  the  white 
ranchers  and  cattlemen  with  whom 
they  associate.  It  has  become  al- 
most a  matter  of  pride  with  them  that 
they  cannot  speak  the  Indian  dialect, 
their  native  tongue,  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  traditions  and  leg- 
ends of  their  people.  They  speak  j^^'^^^^J^^yg  from  the  south,  far  over 
the  Spanish  of  the  Mexican,  and  j  ^^^ 
imitate  the  dress,  the  manners  and  \ 
the  habits  of  the  whites,  as  closely  as 
possible,  so  that  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  days  of  an  ancient  peo- 
ple are  numbered,  and  its  life  breath 
is  held  in  the  enfeebled  bodies  of  a 
handful    of   centenarians. 


ah   mind,   Is  well   expresscu  m 
quaint    wording,    with      its      swinging 
rhythm    and    endless    repetitions. 

*'At  first" — in  the  beginning,  all  the 
world  was  covered  with  water,  and 
the  sky  was  very  close  to  the  earth. 
These  two,  the  sky  father,  **Slng  you 
how."  and  the  earth  mother  were  the 
two  great  gods  of  all  things.  And 
the  earth  mother  said  to  the  sky 
father,  "Why  do  you  take  th-  waters 
from  my  bosom?"  And  the  sky  fath- 
er said  to  the  earth  mother,  "I  have 
it  within  my  thoughts  to  create  man. 
and  1  must  make  him  by  the  rhythmic 
beat  of  the  waters  against  the  rocks." 
And  from  the  union  of  the  earth 
mother  and  sky  father,  two  sons  were 
born;  the  eldest,  *Pu-chi-pa,"  was  the 
creator  of  all  things  on  earth,  and 
the  second,  "Yo-co-ma-tls,"  was  his 
helper.  And  the  two  brothers  sat 
upon  a  tule  patch,  and  the  first  broth- 
er said  to  the  second:  "Uttle  brother, 
what  am  I  going  to  do?"  and  the  sec- 
oiul  saiil,  ••I  do  not  know.**-  v^nd  the 
first  ?aid,  "I  am  golns  to  selK^l  the 
waters  into  the  great  deep."  And  he 
plucked  a  pipe  from  the  tulcs,  and 
smoking,  wafted  the  smoke  three 
times  in  the  air,  saying  each  time, 
'*Ha-wa,  ha-wa,  ha-wa!"  and  the  wa- 
ters went  into  the  great  deep.  Then 
he  said  again:  "Little  brother,  what 
are  you  going  to  do?"  and  the  sec- 
ond said,  "I  do  not  know."  And  the 
first  said,  "You  are  going  to  send  the 
sky  to  Its  place  above."  So  he  lifted 
the  tobacco  pipe  three  times  in  the 
air  again,  saying,  "Ha-wa,  ha-wa, 
wa!"  with  great  organ  tones  of 
cantation,  and  the  sky  went  to 
place  above. 

So  the  legend  goes  on, 
the  "creator,"  making 
from  east  to  west  of  all  the  stars, 
and  the  great  "path  from  north  to 
south,  the  back-bone  of  the  sky.*'  our 
milky  wav,  which  Is  to  be  "the  path- 
way of  departing  spirits."  Then  he 
announces  that  he  Is  going  to  make 
man;  but  first  he  will  make  trees,  for 
men  will  need  wood  to  warm  them- 
selves, and  grasses  and  seeds,  for  they 
will  need  food,  and  fountains  of  wa- 
ter, and  lastly  animals,  which  were 
also  people.  He  Is  now  retdy  to 
make  man,  and  he  takes  clay  from 
the  fountain  and  forms  a  man»  and 
sets  him  up  to  dry.  There  is  then  not 
enough  clay  left  to  make  another,  so 
he  makes  a  woman.  He  then  breathes 
tobacco  smoke  upon  them,  saying. 
"Sup-la,"  and  they  become  living 
creatures.  After  this  the  "Story  of 
Creation"  relates  the  life  of  man  in 
that  far  primitive  time,  when  the 
frog  and  the  rabbit,  the  house-fly  and 
the  covote  mingle  in  their  develop- 
ment In  fable  and  myth,  and  the 
great  Moon  god  comes  down  and 
lives  among  them.  Instructing  them  in 
fiestas,    in   basketries  and   potteries. 

Eagle  is  Killed  After 
Death  of  Each  Chief 

The  story  of  the  eagle  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  more  In  the  nature 
of  a  historical  legend  of  the  tribe. 
The  tale  runs  that  in  the  far  past  the 
tribe  traveled  many  long  moons,  com- 
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Last  Chief  Dies  and 
*  Title  Becomes  Extinct 

The  loss  which  the  tribe  suffered 
In  the  death  of  their  last  hereditary 
chief,  old  Cinon  Duro,  or  to  use  his 
Indian  name,  Mata  Whur.  "hard 
rock,"  will  be  readily  understood,  as 
he  was,  apart  from  his  dignity  as 
bearer  of  the  hereditary  title,  the 
custodian  of  the  sacred  legends  which 
were  handed  down  from  chief  to 
chief,  and  leader  in  the  ceremonials 
and  rites  of  the  primeval  religion. 
There  being  none  to  succeed  him,  at 
his  death  the  title  lapsed,  and  with 
him  was  also  buried  the  wealth  of 
the  history  of  his  people,  apart  from 
fragmentary  records  which  had  been 
gathered  by  a  few  enthusiastic 
ethnologists.  Old  Cinon  was  over  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  had  practical- 
ly outlived  his  own  descendants,  as 
he  was  a  great,  great  grandfather, 
and  in  18^0  had  four  sons.  In  this 
bit  of  family  history  is  shown  too 
'Il^Uiliiy  Ihvj  result  of  the  white  man's 
influence,  a  condition  even  more 
vividly  brought  forth  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  dances,  when  the  gap  betwen 
the  group  of  wiry,  athletic  old  danc- 
ers, 'each  one  over  ninety  years  of 
age.  and  the  lounging  young  fellows 
among  the  spectators,  hardly  any 
being  above  forty,  is  a  silent  »nd 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  effects  of  the 
process    of    civilization. 

The  government  of  the  tribe  is  now 
wholly  political  .and  consists  of  a 
••capitan"  and  a  judge,  each  office  be- 
ing filled  once  a  year  by  election.  The 
two  offices  are  sometimes  merged  In 
one.  as  is  the  case  this  year,  Adolf 
Beresford,  a  half-breed  of  unusual 
intelligence,  holding  the  office.  As 
his  name  Indicates,  he  Is  descended 
from  the  English  family  of  Beres- 
fords.  of  whom  Admiral  Beresford  is 
at  present  a  conspicuous  representa- 
tive. 

The  tribe  is  composed  of  four  clans, 

the  Duro  (hard).  La  Chappa  (short). 
La  Chusa  (the  owl),  and  Pena  (cliff). 
These  clans  control  the  social  as 
well  as  the  political  life  of  the  tribe, 
and  Fiesta  of  the  past  week  was 
given  by  the  Duro  clan,  entertaining 
the  other  three  factions,  as  well  as 
representatives  from  surrounding 
tribes  of  Southern  California  to  the 
number   of    about    five    hundred. 

Old  Cinon  Trusted 

Story  of  the  Creation 

The  sacred  "Story  of  Creation,"  a 
tradition  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  chief  to  chief  "from  the 
beginning,"    was    old    Cinon's    greatest 


the  mountains  and  the  deserts.  In 
that  long  migration  the  guardian 
spirit  of  the  people  In  the  form  of  an 
eagle  watched  over  them,  and  guid- 
ed them  to  the  Mesa  Grande  coun- 
try,  the  land  of  plenty  and  promise. 
So  the  eagle  has  always  been  regard- 
ed as  the  sacred  bird,  and  has  borne 
a  prominent  part  In  fiestas  and  cere- 
monials. When  a  chief  or  great  man 
dies,  a  young  eagle  Is  captured  f.nd 
kept  in  captivity  for  several  montns. 
Then  on  the  anniversary  of  the  chlera 
death  a  great  fiesta  Is  held,  lasting 
three  days.  For  this  preparation  Is 
made  long  in  advance.  On  the  night 
of  the  third  day,  the  day  on  which 
the  chief  died,  the  Eagle  dance  is 
held,  the  dancing  continuing  during 
theektlre  night,  and  as  the  grey 
dawn  begins  to  tinge  the  darkness  of 
the  starlit  sky,  amid  the  ii^ourning 
and  chanting  of  the  people,  the  eagie 
Is  killed  by  "charm,"  dying  a  ^y^*^^" 
lous,  painless  death,  "without  vio- 
lence.''  This  sacred  eagle  ^f  the 
medium  through  which  the  relatUes 
and  friends  send  final  messages  to 
the  departed  chleftan,  and  when  the 
freed  spirit  of  the  bird  Anally  ^w^gs 
Its  burdened  flight  down  the  patn 
way  of  the  spirits,"  the  waiUnfiT  is 
turned  to  loud  rejoicings.  This  dance 
has  occurred  at  rare  ^^^f ^f^^^^^^"^! 
history  of  thf  people,  the  last  on-  hav 
ing  been  held  over  twenty  V^J^,.  ^,^^: 
and  the  fatal  words,  '•n^-^;^^^^'  f . 
erally  Interpreted,  "the  ^a^^'^^^^^.^' 
was  written  to  Its  annals,  as  to  tnat 
of  the  chleftanshlp,  last  Monday 
night. 

Last  Fiesta  is  Most 

Elaborate  Ever  Held 

This  flesta  of  the  past  week  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
that  has  been  held  In  recent  times, 
and  a  concourse  of  at  least  five  hun^ 
dred  people  gathered  to  witness  It. 
The  direct  guests  of  the  Duro  clan, 
of  which  the  dead  chief  was  a  mem- 
ber, represented  nearly  all  the  South- 
ern California  tribes  .including  the 
Pala.  San  Ysidro.  Inaja  Rincon 
Santa  Ysabel,  Mission  and  Agua 
Caliente  tribes,  gathered  from  the 
seashore  to  the  desert  edge,  from  the 
mountains  in  the  south,  and  the  fer- 
tile valleys  to  the  north.  The  white 
people  were  also  welcome,  and  form- 
ed a  liberal  percentage  of  the 
spectators.  The  occasion  was  a  rare 
opportunltyfor  ethnologists  and  those 
interested  in  the  life  of  these  rem- 
nants of  a  prehistoric  people,  and  not 
only  was  San  Diego  largely  repre- 
sented, but  many  had  made  the 
lournev  from  San  Francisco,  Berke- 
ley, Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena,  and 
each  was  keenly  alive  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation  from  his  own 
particular  point  of  view. 

The  fiestas  are  held  at  the  Ran- 
cherle  or  'Took-a-Muck."  a  large  en- 
closure of  brush  built  ramadas, 
wherein  the  tribe  moves  bodily,  living 
ir   the  tiny   brush   huts  encircling  the 


Deginning,       wcis    uiu    v^iii^n  o    j^njciucsjc     m    tiie    tiny    ut  u^i»    »i..^-  — 

trust,   and  the  true  poetic   feeling     so     sun-baked    square,    during    tne      cele- 
oXlASL    unexpectedly   revealed   in     the  1  bration.  and  their  domestic  life,  car- 


ried on  thus   openly  adds  not  a 

to    the    plcturesqueness    of    the    scene. 

Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday  danc- 
ing and  feasting  had  continued,  each 
afternoon  the  Tata  Huila,  or  whirling 
dance,  being  given,  and  through  the 
long  nights  the  fierce  war  dance  be- 
ing held,  and  on  the  third  evening, 
Monday  night,  as  the  fading  rosy  glow 
of  the  twilight  settled  into  the  clear 
star-gemmed  dusk,  those  not  alrea'dy 
at  the  rancherle,  gathered  from  all 
directions  to  witness  the  wonderful 
Eagle    dance. 

Autos  Appear  Strange 
During  Fantastic  Dance 

Groups  of  mounted  cowboys  gal- 
loped down  the  steep,  winding  roads 
with  jingling  spurs  and  loud  laugh- 
tor,  all  manners  of  vehicles  made  the 
descent  more  cautiously,  to  the  level 
stretch  of  ground  where  lay  the  low 
black  blur  of  the  rancherle,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  towering:  oak 
studded  hills.  Automobiles  chugged 
and  chirred,  and  brought  up  outside 
the  enclosure,  In  curious  juxtaposition 
to  the  flimsy,  primitive  structures. 
Descending,  through  the  cool  sweet- 
ness of  the  night,  with  the  fresh  scent 
of  Spanish  v.illow  and  vegetation  of 
the  bottomland  rising  in  grateful 
fragrance,  under  tl.e  serene  expanse 
of  the  sky.  palely  lit  by  the  young 
moon,  and  the  brooding  silence  of  the 
dim  towering  hills,  one  was  oppressed 
with  the  contrast,  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  tiny  struggle  for  existence  of 
the  people  clustered  below  about  the 
dull  glow  of  their  man-made  bon- 
fire; a  people  whose  boast  It  had  been 
that  "when  the  hills  were  young  they 
had  danced  upon  them."  Nature- 
mates  they  had  been,  indeed,  but  at 
this  critical  moment,  how  did  that 
very  Nature  overwhelm  and  crush 
them! 

Entering  the  enclosure,  however, 
the  life  of  thp  people  loomed  large. 
The  row  of  ramadas  were  each  lit  by 
swinging  lanterns  or  candles,  and 
were  the  scene  of  much  Interior  activ- 
ity. Squaws  and  babies  mingled 
within,  clustering  about  the  smolder- 
ing supper  fires,  and  lounging  out- 
side groups  of  dark-skinned,  good 
natured  men  smoked  and  talked  in 
the  soft  Mexican  patois.  Curious 
sightseers  peered  and  commented, 
whispered  and  giggled,  and  at  on^ 
end  of  the  square,  about  a  huge  blaz- 
ing log  fire,  a  group  of  some  five  or 
six  old  men  sat,  smoking  in  con- 
templative   silence. 

Then,  as  the  darkness  thickened, 
one  of  the  old  men  stirred  the  fire 
until  the  sparks  flew  high  into  the 
blackness  above,  and  others  threw  on 
more  logs.  This  huge  mass  of  flar- 
ing embers  furnished  the  sole  illumin- 
ation for  the  ceremonies.  but  its 
lurid  glow  sufficed.  It  was  built  up- 
on the  edge  of  a  leveled  circle  of 
earth  beaten  hard  by  the  tramp  of 
many  bare  feet,  and  at  one  side  of 
this  space  an  old  Indian  now  stood, 
a  small,  ten.sely  held  flgure,  with  an 
ever  smillng-face, — the  master  of 
ceremonies,  "Queresanto.*'  He  raised 
his  voice  in  a  long  calling  cry,  thrice 
repeated, — the  summoning:  of  the 
people. 

Brown  Indians  Mix    • 
.  With  Pale-Face  Youths 

Scattering  groups  emerged  from  all 
directions  into  the  circle  of  light,  their 
long  black  shadows  wavering  uncer- 
tainly behind  them.  Without  any  ap- 
pearance of  haste,  from  here  apd 
there  an  old  woman  would-  detach 
herself,  and  join  a  group  of  sisters^ 
seated  upon  the  ground  near  the  fire. 
— the  singers,  the  chanting  chorus 
which  furnished  the  music  for  the 
dancing.  In  the  curiously  mingled  as- 
semblage white  and  dark  faceg  blend- 
ed. Young  Indians  with  cerise  and 
emerald  hued  silk  kerchiefs  about 
their  necks,  and  flapping  sombreros 
covering  their  mats  of  black  hair, 
stood  elbow  to  elbow  with  khaki  clad 
youths  whose  pale  faces  showed  the 
months  of  their  Indoor  .employment 
in  the  cities.  Society  girls,  dainty 
and  impeccable  in  white  shirtwaist 
suits,  tip-toed  eagerly  beside  dark 
skinned  damsels,  whose  bright  rib- 
bon bows  and  neatly  braided  hair 
marked  a  soul  as  truly  ambitious  for 
the  refinements  of  life.  Seated  upon 
the  ground  next  to  Isabella,  leader  of 
the  cantadoras,  was  an  earnest 
woman,  an  artist,  whose  study  of  In- 
dian music  had  made  her  of  note  in 
the  musical  world,  and  near  by  was 
the  adjusted  phonograph  of  an 
ethnologist,  sent  down  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  records  of  these  almost 
extinct  Ifndian  songs.  Newspaper 
men,  painters,  collectors  and  stu- 
dents, ranchers  and  cowboys  In  leath- 
er 'chaps,"  added  to  the  motley,  and 
babies    and    dogs    ranged      the      outer 

circle. 

And  now  the  dancers  filed  Into  the 
circle,  some  eight  or  ten  ancient  men, 
hardly  one  of  whom  was  less  than 
ninety  years  of  age;  Antonio,  brother 
of  the  dead  chief,  and  leader  in  his 
place  of  the  ceremonials,  a  thin,  bent 
figure  whose  toothless  mouth  and 
drawn  parchment-like  countenance 
bore  an  expression  of  dignified  pathos 
eminently  fitting  to  the  occasion; 
Narciso,  of  a  wonderful  and  powerful- 
ly muscled  physique;  Queresanto, 
whose  Indomitable  spirits  have  en- 
deared him  to  the  tribe;  Rafel  Char- 
ley, Clnon  Peno,  Basllio,  Ramone,  each 
of  stronglv  marked  individuality,  the 
epitome  of  the  old  order  w^hich  was 
passing.  Each  was  attired  in  the 
regalia  of  the  war  dance,  with  mark- 
ings of  white,  about  his  waist  the 
"pluma,"  or  feathered  skirt,  and 
bound  to  his  head  with  a  red  ban- 
dana, a  large  pompon,  or  head  dress 
of  eagle  feathers.  Each  was  bare- 
foot, and  on  a  signal  they  began  a 
slow  shufl!ling  step  upon  the  beaten 
earth,  punctuating  the  dull  thud  of 
their  foot  falls  with  a  low  grunting 
•mh — m-m-hm!"  which  was  the  very 
essence  of  barbaric  cadence,  and  suf- 
ficiently gruesome  with  its  accom- 
paniment of  fantastic,  fire-lighted  fig- 
ures, to  make  the  knowledge  of  civil- 
ization all  about,  very  comfortable. 
Then  tho  ear  became  aware  of  anoth- 


of   tone,    musical   and   droning   as   the 

song  of  bees  on  a  quiet  summer  af- 
ternoon. Slowly  this  tone  resolves 
itself  into  audible  sound  with  a  mono- 
tone of  minor  inflections,  "hm-hm- 
hy-a-a"  with  a  falling  intonation  at 
the  end.  Steadily  the  chanting  in- 
creases in  volume  and  climbs  with 
each  accession  of  sound  to  a  higher 
pitch,  a  steady  chest  tone  of  bari- 
tone quality,  resonant  and  piercing. 
This  singing  ig  all  in  the  ancient  In- 
dian language,  and  vocal  and 
elemental  in  sound  as  the  voice  of  a 
forest  animal  or  the  audible  pres- 
ence of  wind-bowed  trees  and  falling 
waters.  As  the  chant  rises  so  the 
dancing  develops  in  fierceness  and 
energy,  the  swaying,  stamping  figui*es 
joining  into  the  refrain  with  strange 
growling  bursts  of  song.  Indescribably 
wierd  in  effect,  like  nothing  so  much 
as  the  pandemonium  of  forest  cries 
and  groans  in  a  great  storm,  when 
trees  and  living  creatnro*;  are  alike 
driven  to  expression  of  their  stros-s. 
The  whole  thing  is  distinctly  a  re- 
versal to  the  aboriginal,  and  the  wild 
gestures  of  the  circling  figures  as  they 
work  themselves  into  a  frenzy  of 
bowing,  swaying,  stamping  motion, 
the  abandonment  of  the  shrieking 
voices,  passionate  in  rhythm,  with 
alternating  beat  of  two  and  three  in 
the  accent,  and  shaded  dissonances  of 
thirds  and  fifths  our  modern  system 
of  notation  knows  nothing  of,  is  a 
glimpse  straight  down  into  that  time 
of  our  beginnings,  when  the  gap  was 
small  that  separated  us  from  the 
elemental,  conscienceless  nature 
mother. 

Red  Men  Parade  in 
Coals  of  Burning  Fire 

One  crested  figure  now  leaps  from 
the  circle  and  with  a  stick  scatters 
living  coals  about  the  circle.  BacK 
and  forth,  marching  about  this  mas- 
ter of  the  fire  the  bare-footed  danc- 
ers tread,  stamping'  through  glowing 
embers,  and  now  and  again  crouch- 
ing to  gather  them  in  their  bare 
hands  and  putting  them  to  the^r  lips 
as  though  eating  them.  The  spebtacle 
has  become  a  veritable  fire  dance, 
and  when  at  the  pinnacle  of  emotion- 
al frenzy,  without  a  signal,  all  ceases 
— the  silence  cuts  into  it  as  a  knife 
severing  a  tautly  drawn  cable.  The 
dancers  walk  quietly  about,  each  ut- 
tering a  tremulous  indrawn  breathing 
scund  not  unlike  the  neighing  of  a 
horse,  and  the  war  dance  is  finished. 

After  a  brief  period  for  participants 
and  spectators  alike  to  relax,  during 
which  Ume  a  bon-fire  is  built  direct- 
ly in  the  center  of  the  circle,  old 
Antonio  appears  with  a  rattle,  an 
instrument  formerly  made  of  deer's 
toes  enclosed  In  dried  deer  skin,  but 
now  consisting  of  a  baking  powder 
can  with  pebbles  Inside.  Shaking 
this  In  solemn  rhythm,  he  marches 
about  the  fire  with  a  curious  twisting 
step  which  throws  the  body  far  to 
one  side  and  then  the  other.  Gradu- 
ally he  is  joined  by  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  dead  chief,  Clnon,  In 
a  constantly  augmenting  procession, 
all  following  with  the  same  twisting 
motion. 

Suddenly,  from  one  side  of  the 
circle  comes  a  piercing  wail.  It  is 
Trinidad,  only  daughter  of  Cinon,  and 
chief  mourner.  Her  mourning  be- 
comes an  abandonment  of  grief,  com- 
pletely dominating  the  droning  song 
of  the  chanters,  whifch  has  been  re- 
sumed. Other  women  join  in  the 
mourning  ,and  the  tears  course  un- 
restrained down  their  faces.  The 
marchers,  fully  forty  in  number,  old 
ahd  young,  in  shawls  and  calic.'^es  or 
white  gowns  and  red  ribbons,  overalls 
and  feather  head  dresses  or  blue  and 
crimson  kerchiefs  and  best  clothes, 
take  up  the  low  Intoned  mourner's 
chant.  On  a  signal  all  ceases,  and 
an  announcement  is  made  thM  the 
sacred  eagle  will  be  killed  as  the 
morning  star  rises,  without  pain,  and 
by  magic,  and  thus  the  Indian  medi- 
cine men  will  show  their  superiority 
to    the    American    medicine    men. 

Medicine  Men  Begin 
Task  of  Charming  Bird 

The  four  "hechiceros,"  or  medicine 
men,  appear  within  the  circle,  in  full 
regalia  of  feather  headdress  and 
plumed  skirts,  their  faces  hideously 
painted.  These  four,  Narciso  Chappa, 
Querosanto  Peno,  Rafel  Charley  and 
Cinon  Peno  bear  the  eagle.  Narciso 
carries  it  about  in  the  inner  circle, 
close  to  the  smoking  blaze  of  the 
fire,  and  the  procession  resumes  its 
swaying  march  and  mournful  chant- 
ing. The  bird  stares  about  with 
gaping  beak  and  lolling  tongue,  and 
occasionally  as  the  medicine  man 
passes  the  weeping  Trinidad  she 
throws  over  its  head  yards  of  calicoes, 
red,  white  or  black.  As  the  dance 
progresses,  interminably  circling  and 
chanting,  the  four  medicine  men  be- 
come active  in  their  efforts  to 
"charm"  the  bird.  With  many  gro- 
tesque gestures  they  in  turn  stand  be- 
fore the  helpless  creature,  which  is 
held  before  them,  and  mutter  or 
shriek  incantations  over  it.  Breath- 
ing heavily  as  though  spent  with 
running,  they  point  their  wizard 
wands  at  it,  and  grinning  and  shak- 
ing their  heads,  with  glaring  eyes, 
touch  lightly  the  eagle's  gaping  beak. 
They  blow  tobacco  smoke  upon  it, 
and  with  contorted  countenances 
seemingly  expend  great  energy  in  the 
"magic,"  and  finally,  when  at  least 
the  white  spectators  have  seen  quite 
enough,  the  victim  suddenly  suc- 
cumbs, throwing  back  its  fine  head  in 
a  last  quivering  gasp,  and  with  a 
final  struggle  to  hold  it  erect,  sinks 
slowly  down  upon  its  breast.  The 
eagle  is  dead.  The  tension  is  over. 
Its  spirit  is  freed,  and  its  body  is 
carried  in  triumph  by  first  one  and 
then  another  member  of  the  tribe  as 
the   dancing  continues. 

Contrary  to  custom,  the  burial  of 
the  eagle  was  postponed  until  the 
following  morning,  and  the  white 
spectators  soon  dispersed  in  the  early 
dawning.  The  Indians  spent  the  re- 
maining hours  at  peon,  and  monte. 
forming    picturesque     groups      about 


dancer,  and  an  attendant.  Old  Antonio 
beats  the  time  with  his  rattle,  and 
the  dancer,  a  wiry  athlete  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  leaps  and  whirls 
about  the  circle  with  an  agility  and 
sureness  of  direction  that  is  little 
short  of  marvelous.  Ho  carries  two 
short  sticks  in  his  hands,  which  he 
bents  together  at  Intervals,  and  the 
energy  and  dexterity  of  his  move- 
ments is  a  source  of  continual  aston- 
ishment. Leaping  into  the  air  he 
whirls  about  three  or  four  times 
until  his  f*»ather  skirt  stands  out  like 
a  dervish  dress.  During  this  dance 
the  mrnibors  of  the  family  of  Clnon 
threw  handfuls  of  coin  into  the  rlnc,. 
nnd  yards  of  bright  colorod  calicoes. 
gifts  which  their  guests  were  free  to 
.?tou  forth  and  gather  in. 

Eagle  Buried  With 

Impressive  Ceremony 

Following  thfff  dfinro  the  flnni  rft 
of  tho  fiesta  took  place,  the  burial 
of  the  eagle.  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  dignified  and  impressive  of  all 
the  ceremonies.  It  was  of  extreme 
sUnpliclty.  One  of  the  old  men  dug 
a  tiny  grave  in  the  center  of  the 
circle,  directly  under  the  place  where 
the  firo  had  burned  the  previous  even- 
ing. Then  the  bird,  pluckfd  of  its 
longest  feathers,  which  will  be  made 
into  dancing  skirts,  and  wrapped  in 
red  cloth,  was  brought  to  Antonio. 
The  old  men  knelt  In  a  circle  about 
the  grave,  with  bowed  heads,  and 
solemnly  lifting  and  lowering  all  that 
was  earthly  of  their  -messenger,  to  the 
north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the 
west,  while  thf  women  chanted,  the 
body  was  placed  In  the  ground  and 
covered  with  earth.  Then  with  re- 
verent voice  a  low  toned  service  In 
the  Indian  dialect  was  muttered  by 
the  kneeling  men,  with  lifted  hands, 
as  though  speeding  the  sacred  mess- 
enger on  his  flnal  flight,  and  the  last 
Fiesta  of  the  Eagle  Dance  was  ended. 
DAISY  EDITH  KESSLER. 
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Bark   Lucipara  Arrives  From 

Antwerp  With  Big  Cargo 

After  Stormy  Voyage 


After  a  voyage  of  127  days, 
Scottish  bark  Lucipara,  W.  Henk 
master,  from  Antwerp,  May  16  an- 
chored off  the  heads  at  10  o'clock 
Friday  night,  and  was  to^ed  to  her 
anchorage  in  the  stream  by  the  tug 
Bahada  at  11:30  o'clock  yesterday 
morning.  The  bark  encountered  rough 
weather  in  rounding  the  horn,  dur- 
ing which  heavy  seas  smashed  som-e 
of  her  deck  flttings,  but  did  no  dam- 
age to  her  stout  steel  hull.  One  of  the 
crew  was  also  slightly  Injured  by 
these  seas. 

The  vessel  reports  seeing  no  Ice  dur- 
ing the  voyage. 

When  off  the  horn,  the  Lucipara 
passed  a  bark  with  her  mammast  gone 
at  the  deck,  and  the  mizzen  topmast 
missing  .  The  crippled  craft  did  not 
exchange  signals  with  the  Lucipara, 
and  was  evidently  bound  to  some 
northern  port  for  repairs. 

The  cargo  of  the  Lucipara  consists 
of  108,023  barrels  of  cement,  50  bar- 
rels of  ginger  ale,  2  50  barrels  of  mus- 
tard, 110  drums  of  bleaching  powder, 
50  casks  of  alum  and  5  of  arsenic  ccn- 
slgned  to  the  Spreckels  Brothers  Com- 
mercial company.  She  also  has  5000 
barrels  of  cement  for  Tacoma.  wnithef 
she  goes  from  here  as  aoon  aa  her 
cargo  is  unloaded. 

It  will  be  a  week  before  the  work 
of  discharging  her  cargo  (which  vill 
require  8  or  10  days  to  complete)  is 
commenced,  as  the  stevedores  will  be 
busy  for  several  days  with  steamers 
now  in  port,  and  due  to  arrive.  Ta« 
Lucipara  was  built  at  Greenock,  ai  d 
is  of  about  1800  tons  register. 

First  Mate  James  Buchan  of  tJiu 
Lucipara  a  typical  sailorman  for  !5 
years  ,once  visited  San  Diego  unc'er 
more  tragic  circumstances,  hav  ng 
landed  here  in  December,  1894  from 
the  ship  Scottish  Hills  with  19  othe-s 
of  the  crow  of  thti  Lord  Lyndhurs  . 
Captain  Uels,  which  foundered  dur- 
ing a  gale  off  Cape  Horn  in  October  oiJ 
that  year.  The  vessel  was  a  total  loss, 
but  fortunately  no  lives  were  lost. 

In    the    saloon       of    the      Lucipara. 

which   is  as  snug  and   cozy  as  any  a 

drawing    room    ashore,    a    canary    bird 

sings    in    its    cage      swinging      among 

plants  and  flowers  ,as  cheerily  as  if  in 

a  garde^l.     A  pet  parrot,  the  mascot  of 

the  ship,  which  has  not  yet  learned  to 

swear,  shares  honors  among  the  crew 

of  2  8   men  with  Leo,  a  handsome  dog 

picked   up  at   Port  Lori  Angeles      last 

year. 

_- ^  •  » 

AX  A\VK\VAUD  DODGE 


Milton  D.  Purdy,  of  tho  United 
States  department  of  justice,  said  iir 
Washington  of  a  rumor  brought  to 
him    for    conlirmation    by    a   reporter: 

**Thls  rumor  springs  from  Ignore 
ance  of  the  law.  I  am  surprisea 
that  you  should  have  credited  it. 
The  originator  of  that  rumor  is  as 
plainly  ignorant  of  the  law  as  a  cer- 
tain schoolboy  wa|s  of  French.  The 
boy's  father  said  to  him  one  night  at 

dinner: 

••  'Well,  how  are  you  getting  on 
with  your  French,  my  son?' 

**  'Very  well,  thank  you,  sir,*  the 
lad  replied. 

"The   father  beamed   with   pleasure. 

"  'Ask  politely  in  French  for  some 
pea.s,'    he   said. 

"There  was  an  awkward  pause,  but 
the  boy  Anally  said,  'But,  father,  I| 
d^n't  want  any  peas. 
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By  D.  £•  Kessler 


T  was  my  fortune  this  week  to  wit- 
ness a  rcheai:sal  of  the  famous  eagle 


I  dance,  which  wiir  be  given  next 
Monday  evening  by  the  Mesa  Grande 
Indians  of  southern  California  for 
probably  the  last  time  in  their  history. 
This,  the  most  important  of  the  Indian 
flestas,  Is  a  I'are  occurrence,  the  last 
liavm^  been  held  20  years  ago. 

The    one    to    be    held    this    year,    for 
which  elaborate  preparations  are  being 
made  by  the  remnant  of  a  once  power- 
ful  tribe,  is   in   honor   of   the   death    of 
their  last  hereditary  chief,  Cinon  Duro, 
or,    to    give    his    Indian    name,    *'Mata 
Whur"    (Hard    Rock).      This    venerabla 
chief,   the  last  representative  of  a  line 
which  extends  back  "to  the  beginning," 
was  killed  a  year  ago  by  a  fall  from  a 
horse.      His    burial    was      attended      by 
many  rites  and  ceremonials  peculiar  to 
the  tribe  and  was  followed  by  a  week 
of    celebration    of    the    "fiesta     of      the 
dead."     Tho  people  left  their  homes  and 
Igathered  in  tho  brusli  Inclosurc  of  tlie 
rancherla,  the  public  meeting  place,  to 
lake  part  in  the  tata  huila,   or   fcatlier 
dances,'  wliicli    are    performed    at    sun- 
down,   and    the    solemn    "death    dance/' 
which   begins   at   the   liour  of  darkness 
and    continues    its    weird    Incantations 
until  well  upon  the  dawn. 

Additional  pathos  Is  added  to  the  ap- 
proaching ceremonials  by  the  fact  that 
they  undoubtedly  mark  the  "passing  of 
a  people,"  a  fact  fully  recognized  by  tho 
remaining  handful  of  old  men  and 
women  of  tho  tribe,  as  it  was  also  a 
year  ago  by  the  aged  chieftain,  whose 
last  words  upon  his  deathbed  wore, 
"Homo  no  sum — homo  no  sum"  ("It  Is 
fmished,  the  tribe  is  nnished").  With 
his  passing,  indeed,  passed  tlie  most 
fiaered  of  tlie  tinditions  of  the  pcoplo, 
the  "story  of  creation."  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  lime  iniuicmorlal 
Irom  chief  to  chief,  to  die  with  this  last 
icprcsentatlvi*. 

Cinon*s  brother,  Antonio,  who  will 
lead  the  dancing  and  chant  tho  "Song 
of  the  Eagle,"  holds  the  offico  of  can- 
tadoro.  and  to  him  and  his  predeces- 
sors have  been  Intrusted  this  strange 
legend,  a  legend  which  will  be  chanted 
In  the  anoient  language  of  the  people, 
a  language  so  old  that  not  even  the 
old  men  know  the  meaning  of  all  its 
words,'  whilo  to  the  younger  men  It  Is 
hut  a  meaningless  jargon.  Thl3  lan- 
guage, which  in  derived  from  tho  old 
Yuman  stock,  is  without  douljt  a  thoTj- 
sand  years  old,  and  for  the  Indians  it 
is,  indeed,  "from  tho  beginning  of  the 
world/' 
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Thh^,  the  final  art  of  respect  and 
mourning  to  be  pai.l  to  any  chief,  is 
rich  in  slgniflcanco,  *  and  its  dignity 
and  beauty  will  be  bcttpr  understood 
with  a  knowledge  of  its  meaning.  '?\\k^ 
eagle  is  to  be  the  meaning  through 
which  li^cssages,  a.  last  cnumunfcatlon 
from  the  living  to  tht;  k\^'<kk\  will  b« 
sent,  and  on  the  last  night  of  tho  danc- 
ing, as  ri'o  zxixy  dawi:  l.r-r^'ns  to  tingo 
the  darkness  of  the  starlit  sky.  amid 
mourning  and  chanting  nf  the  people, 
the  eaglu  will  die  a  mysterious,  pain- 
less death,  "without  violence,"  and  his 
mes.sage  freighted  spirit  will  Join' that 
of  the  departed  chieftain.  The  largest 
feathers  will  then  be  plucked  from  the 
body  of  tho  bird,  to  he  made  into  head 
plumes  and  danrlnf?  skirts,  and  tho 
body  will  he  placed  in  a  pit  and  cov- 
ered with  ashes  and  earth.  Then  with 
loud  rejoicings  tho  gathered  multitude 
of  Indians  -will  speed  the  departing 
sacred  bird  upon  his  heavenly  mi.?sion, 
and  to  tlie  annals  of  tho  weird  and 
wonderful  eagle  dances     will   also   be 


written,  'Tlomo  no  sum,"  ft  Is  finished. 
A  great  concourse  will  be  present 
during  this  time  of  fiesta,  as  tho  Mesa 
Grande  tribe  has  invited  all  the  tribes 
<^»l!  southern  California  aouth  of  the 
Santa  Margarita,  and  among  them  will 
bo  the  La  Jollas,  Agiia  Callentes.  Palas, 
Scquons,  Santa  Isabels  and  Mission?. 
The  occasion  will  be  a  rare  opportunity 
for  ethnologists  and  students  of  th»5 
life  of  these  interesting  remnants  of  a 
prehistoric  people,  and  tho  gathering 
of  white  men  will  not  be  far  behind  tho 
dark  skinned  visitors  In  number. 

The  Silent  Stars 

As  we  approached  the  bmch  built  ra- 
mada,  called  the  rancherla  or  "took-a- 
muck/'  through  the  star  gemmed  dark- 
ness of  a  moonless  night,  the  low  build- 
ing lay  a  black  blur  upon  the  land- 
sc?<pe,  a  reddish  glow  marking  the  spot 
within  where  the  huge  campHre  fur- 
nished the  sole  illumtnatlon  for  the 
ceremonies.  The  oak  studded  hills  rose 
d^  all  gldc5,  tow^.rlng  In  solemn  grand- 
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«ur,  impassively,  even  oppressively  In- 
different to  this  tluy  tragedy  of  struggle, 
the  dying  of  a  people  who  had  been 
their  nature  mates  back  into  tho  ob- 
scurity of  time.  The  calm  void  of  tho 
sky.  serene  and  clear,  the  cool  sweet- 
ness of  the  air,  even  the  faint  voice  of 
a  far  wandering  coyote,  expressed  only 
a  vast  unconsciousness,  an  immutable 
serenity  far  removed  from  any  hint  of 
sympathy. 

We  calcicd  the  rancherla  and  passed 
from  the  gloom  of  fts  farther  extremity, 
papt  the  tiny  huts  of  tne  ramada,  lit  by 
a  feeble  candle  flame.  Into  the  circle  of 
dancIniT  light  cast  by  the  log  piled  Are. 
A  circle  of  spectators  had  already  gath- 
ered about  the  raised  dais  of  beaten 
ground  whereon  the  bare  footed  dancers 
performed  the  weird  steps  of  their  in- 
ciintations.  Many  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation  of  tho  tribe  were  among  the  circle 
of  onlookers,  young  men  in  the  garb  of 
the  cowboys  and  girls  in  starched  shirt 
waists  and  cloth  skirts,  with  ribbons  in 
their  neatly  dres.red  hair.  Several  cow- 
boys  with  leathr-r  "chaps"  and  Jingling 
spurs  Idly  laughed  and  talked  with 
these  younger  Indians,  who  wore  much 
more  like  them  in  appearance  and  men- 


T 

« 

tal  attitude  than  the  eight  or  so  solemn 
old  men,  tho  elders  or  the  tribe,  who 
were  preparing  for  the  ceremony.  In 
the  motley  group,  mingling  with  the 
cigarette  smoking  loungers,  was  a  Mex- 
ican renegade,  his  sharp,  black  eyes 
and  wiry  frame  marking  him  among 
the  soft  eyed,  good  natured  faces  and 
slouching  figures;  and  one  even  yet 
more  alien,  although  tied,  by  bond  of 
blood,  a  half  breed  with  finely  chiseled, 
sensitive  features  and  slender  limbs, 
offspring  of  a  younger  son  from  an 
ancient  English  family  of  title  and  a 
Mesa  Grande  squaw — an  Phigllsh  lord 
for  a  grandfather,  and  for  mother  and 
grandmother  an  Indian  squaw  v/hose 
highest  ambition  was  enough  tobacco, 
a  tule  hut  to  squat  under  when  the 
rains  came  and  a  red  bandana  f^^r  h«?r 
hair  once  In  the  year. 


An  Ancient  Dance 

As  we  watched  these  fire  lit  faces  and 
speculated  upon  the  strangeness  of  the 
scene  and  tho  portent  of  tho  gathering, 
wo  became  aware  of  a  suggestion  of 
sound,  differing  from  the  subduod  hum 
of  talk  In  the  outer  circle,  the  chatter 
of  children  playing  at  tho  far  ond  of 
the  ramada,  or  the  scuffling  of  dogs  and 
crunching  of  tethered  horses  outsido 
tho  wall  of  brush  huts;  tho  veriest  un- 
dcrbrcath  of  tone,  musical  and  droning 
as  tho  song  of  bees  on  a  quiet  *  sum- 
mer afternoon.  A  group  of  som*:  10  old 
women  are  crouched  in  a  semicircle  at 


the  edge  of  the  dais.  They  are,  like 
tlie  old  men,  of  the  ancient  regime. 
Their  shapeless  figures  are  wrapped  In 
blankets  and  about  their  gray  locks  are 
tightly  bound  bandanas.  Their  wrin- 
kjed  faces  are  intent  upon  the  scene 
before  them;  and,  alternately  smoking 
and  humming,  they-  look  tho  spirit 
of  the  incantation  they  are  invoking. 
The  dancers,  seven  or  eiglu  in  number, 
take  up  the  strain,  stamping  softly,  and 
nodding  their  beplumed  heads  as  they 
mark  tho  time  with  low  grunts.  Kach 
is  stripped  to  the  waist,  decorated  on 
back  and  breast  with  pictures  of  hift 
"totem"  or  patron  animal  in  ♦inle 
markings  of  white,  bare  legged,  with  a 
skirt  of  eagle  feathers,  and  bound  to 
his  head  witli  a  red  bandana  is  a  large 
pompon  or  head  dress  of  eagle  featlT*r.«. 

The  clianting  voices  of  the  women  be- 
come more  audible,  a  steady  chest  tono* 
of  barytone  quality,  swelling  wltli  a 
slow  but  constantly  augmenting  reson- 
ance. The  rhythm  now  is  strongly 
marked,  with  a  heart  piercing  minor  ca- 
dcuco,  barbaiiCj^mournful.  in  a  pathetic 
niarchhnr  fatality  bearing  the  burden 
of  the  song  to  its  inevitable  de.stlnj'. 

Tho  words,  vocal  and  elemental  in 
sound,  as  the  voice  of  a  forest  animal 
or  tho  audible  presence  of  wind  bowed 
trees  and  falling  waters,  repeat  and 
vary  as  tho  motif  of  the  song  sways 
higher  axi4  sinks  again  In  strange 
thirds  and  fifths,  the  voices  accurately 
striking  the  shaded  quarter  tones  that 


our  modern  system  of  notation  Icnows 
nothing  of.  High  or  and  higher  In  the 
scale  rise  the  h^vy  chest  tones — the 
Indian  knows  no  other — louder  and 
more  piercing  ^;omes  the  swaying 
rhythm,  with  alternating  beat  of  two 
and  three  in  tho  accent;  and  in  response 
the  circling  figured  work  Into  a  frenzy 
of  stamping,  bov.-ing,  uplifting  of  heads 
and  hands,  and  fierce  explosive  guttu- 
rals. 'At  this  pinnacle  of  wrought  up 
emotion,  without  a  signal,  without  a 
warning,  all  ceases — the  silence  cuts  It 
as  a  knife  severs  a  taut  cable.  The 
dancers  walk  slowly  about,  each  utter- 
ing a  tremulous  indrawn  breathing 
sound  not  unlike  the  low  neighing  of  a 
horsft;  the  head  man  (Mated  by  the  fire 
throws  back  hiff  head  with  an  uplifting 
exclamation,  twice  repeated,  as  thougli 
calling  upon  the  approval  of  his  gods; 
the  womon  r<^lapse  into  a  contemplative, 
cigarette  smoking  silence.  A  short 
period  ensues,  and  tho  low  breathing 
droning  is  resumed,  and  with  some 
ylight  variations  another  canto  of  the 
story  of  tlio  eagle  is  related. 

Inexpressively  Imprr-slvo  is  this  echo 
from  a  primoval  tii)#-.  j?j,vcd  from  gr^- 
tesquunoiis  by  its  intense  earnestness, 
the  striving  for  expression  of  th« 
depths  of  a  piimltive  nature,  a  nature- 
whose  vciy  simplicity  makes  its  mys- 
tery; the  groping  soul  reaching  to- 
ward the  infinite,  feeling  as  In  tho 
darkness  the  call  of  that  greater  mys- 
tery/ tho  author  of  its  belas;. 
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!  Mexican  Rebels  Lose  One  Fight, 
But  Triumph  in  Another. 


15    KILLED    NEAR    CAMPO 


Insurgent  Force  of  Sixty  Trapped  in 
Canyon  and  Scattered. 


/ 


Federals  Make  Spirited  Assault  on  Mu- 
lata,  While  American  Troops  Watch 
From  Opposite  Bank  of  River— Fail  to 
Dislodge  Insurrectos— Attack  on  Juarez 
Again  Deferred  Until  Arrival  of  Gen, 
Blaaco— Rebel  General  a  Prisoner. 


San  Diego.  Cal.,  Feb.  8.-Fifteen  rebels 
killed  and  6  horses  and  25.000  rounds  of 
ammunition  captured  was  the  result  of  a 
battle  between  60  rebels  and  75  Mexican 
troops,  under  command  of  Capt.  Gon- 
zales, which  was  fought  in  Picachlo  can- 
yon, east  of  Campo,  late  yesterday  after- 
noon. ■  , 

The  battle,  according  to  advices  re- 
ceived by  telephone,  lasted  45  minutes. 
The  federal  troops  had  the  advantage  of 
position  in  the  canyon,  and  poured  a 
deadly  fire  into  the  rebel  ranks.  Within 
a  short  time  fifteen  rebels  were  killed 
and  a  number  wounded.  The  rebels  then 
fled  eastward. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  fight  was 
learned  by  Gov.  Vega  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia, he  started  in  pursuit   of   the  insur- 

rectos. 

Mulata.  Mexico,  Feb.  8.— Mexican  sol- 
diers made  a  desperate  attack  on  Mulata 
this  morning.  The  federals  were  re- 
pulsed by  Insurrectos.  Troop  H  of  the 
Third  cavalry  viewed  the  fight  from 
American  banks. 

Attack  Again  Deferred. 

El  Paso,  Tex..  Feb.  8.— By  way  of 
variation  It  Is  predicted  that  Juarez  will 
not  be  attacked  tonight.  Whether  it  is 
called  upon  to  defend  itself  at  all,  seem- 
ingly depends  upon  whether  Navarro,  at 
the  head  of  1,000  federals  from  Chihua- 
hua, or  Jose  de  la  Lez  Blanco  with  350 
insurrectos  from   Casas  Grandes,   arrives 

first. 

A  rumor  reached  here  tonight  that  Nfi- 
varro  had  met  with  a  reverse,  but  It  was 
only  a  rumor.  Wires  being  down,  it 
could  not  l^e  Investigated. 

if    Navarro     reaches     Juarez     fir 
would    be    fo 


Indian,  ISO,  Dies 

Near  San  Diego 

RIVERSIDE,  Dec.  7.— Yellow  Sky. 
eaid  by  United  States  Indian  officials 
to  have  been  about  130  years  old.  Is 
reported  to  have  died  Sunday  night  on 
the  Lakeside  reservation  in  San  Diego 
County.  According  to  the  best  records 
available,  he  had  lived  in  the  same  lo- 
cality more  than  100  years.  Yellow 
Sky  did  not  like  to  wear  the  ordinary 
suits  of  modern  days.  Instead,  summer 
and  winter,  he  garbed  himself  in  a  ca- 
I>aclou3  overcoat,  I 
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nppe^^t  New  Invention^ 
Provedhu  Madame  Catalina 


©■ 


Si^ ■         .      ,     I  r~C^alina  of  the  ^mm 

A^ed^tmin^  Mountain   In-     tribe,    she  admitteTVitli  a 

'dTaf W^n  Always  Has    b^^  *.t ..  .  the  o„..aa> 

Bobbed' Her  Hair. 


By  THE  MOUNTAIN  GYPSY 
r— ni-APPERS  with   bobbed  lialr 
I T7^  I  are  as  old  at  least  as  Cata- 

r    I   Una,    whose    picture    shows 
1  I     I  that    this    enticing    style    of 
I-*-    J   knob      ornamentation      was 
w^long  before  skirts  to  the  knees 
and   a   swagger  gait  became   fash- 
ionable. ,  ^  «„  *» 
The  rest  of  Catallna's  name  Is  a 
mystery.     All  that  is  known  of  her 
SYhIt  she  is  a  very  aged  Cuyapipe 
squaw    of    Laguna    mountain,    who 
once    wove    baskets    so    hard    aiid 
tight  that  she  could  cook  her  ven  - 
son  m  them,  and  carried  l^er  prlml- 
live      husband's      heavy      burdens 
without  humping  ^er  back. 

Her  hair  Is  decidedly  bobbed. 
She  herself  explained  that  it  was 
the  custom  to  cut  it  short  in  he 
days  before  the  white  man  took  the 
deer  away  from  the  Indians.  Long 
hli?  woufd  tangle  itself  too  readily 
in  the  brush.  And  skirts!  They 
tangle,  too,  no  matter  how  short. 
Why,  then,  wear  them? 

Catalina,  however,  now  wears  a 
long  skirt,  that  the  march  of  clv- 
lization  brought  her,  no  doubt  a 
ong  time  ago,  judging  by  its  ap- 
nearance.  It  was  a  faded  red,  em- 
beUished  with  a  pattern  of  arge 
flowers  and  looked  as  though  It  had 
been  bought  when  frontier^n 
paid  for  their  ^'Uc^— '  ° 
er"  In 
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Semlm  Fall  Advises  This 
^H^ssary  to  Remove 

Indians  From  El  Capitan. 


A.  B.  Fall,  secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, threw  a  very  interesting  1  ght 
on  the  question  of  water  develop- 
ment in  San  Diego  yesterday  when 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  city  at- 

i?om  the  lands  of  the  Proposed  El 
,Ktan    reservoir  site   on  the  San 

^'^S'mSiely  after  receiving  tWs 
imp'siee    the  council  went  into  ses 
'"ion    wtih    the    city    attorney,    but 
ea^h^d  no  definite  conclusion. 
'"Not  ions  ago  the  ^^^^^^^'f.^^^ 
LCThe^UseT.^o^'^CdT-r^ 

E-^h^ld-thlt    .-^^OOr^is^afo  i 

E- ■rtLTirs-xr  o^^^^ 

nferior  should  fix  the  amount  nec- 
.«^rv    for    procuring    new    Ifnof-, 
novh^g  the  Indians  to  these  lands 
md  procuring  water  rights  for  the] 

'S^o^nTdSd  upon  .y  sec-, 

t^trh^nfa^ulsXt^i^alcostofdeal- 
-.ht^^nran^r^^ri^Pf^as   tJ 

}ivTn;'"n  Ve   grounl^.hat  will  be 
lliving  "n  /"':   »     jty    decides    upon 
irlooded    if    tnc    ^'y    "    _,   r-nnitai 
Liilding  a  dam  at  the  El  Capital 

'""-When  the  councilmcn  heard  th. 
Ino^s    from    Washington    ye^t^erda 
there  was  little  comment.     T^n^  cJi> 
Luorney.    however,  ^^e^ared      ha 
oven  at  the  price  set  by  Secretary 
i,-oii'lhc    El    Capitan    site    is    in« 
cheapest  that   San   Diego  can   no^^ 
^v?ocure  on  the  San  Diego  river. 

'••^^  h"J.Si^  engineer  has  m.d^ 
.,  report  on  all  the  resource.,  of  thd 
■4,n  Diego  river  and  rccommende 

states  roclama'ion  service  to  m.iUc 

..  «iirvev  of  the  river.    '  .  , 

"   T,o  council  yesterday  T-ece.ve4j 

lol  or   from    the    chamber   of    com-l 

;o,vo    asumg    that    Davis    be    etn 

ploved  to  make  a  Report  on  the  en  . 

tire  water  resources  of  t1  e  f  o  ""yj 

Tt   w»s  voted,  however,   that  be  hH 

onsaged   to   make   a   report    on  thn 

rh^r^    one    and    that    the    council 

oouUl  talk  with  '^"^/';ff^^;""g,''*';'r.| 
^vater    development    after    he    ar  i 

rives. 
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^  TpOVE  INDIANS 

Ifv  t^  inty  moves  the  Indians 
off  m  Oipltan  reservation  to  make 
way  4oj^  reaervoir  there,  It  will 

cost  miWs. 

At  a  recent  oo art  bearing  it  was 
held  that  $76,000  was  enough  for 
the  Und«  that  may  be  condemned. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fall  now 
Informs  the  city  council  that  now 
lands  for  the  Indians,  water  rights 
and  coat  of  moving  theLi  will  he 
$286, 42S.  The  city  attorney  ex- 
presses the  belief  that,  at  that 
price,  the  El  Capitan  site  is  the 
best  available. 


■-!■>        :''){'. 


Late  Miss  Ora  SaJJions  Had 
Served  Native  Sc?Vi4s  of 
S,  D.  County  35  Years. 


After  having  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  to  teaching  in  the 
Indian  reservation  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia. Miss  Ora  Salmons,  70  years 
old,  died  yesterday  morning  after  a 
short  illness  at  the  home  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Salmons,  1520 
Grove  street. 

Idiss  Salmons  was  bom  In  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  and  came  to  California 
about  35  years  ago  when  she  en- 
gaged In  teaching  at  one  of  the 
Indian  schools  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  For  more  than  25 
vears  she  was  in  charge  of  the  In- 
dian school  at  the  Pala  reservation, 
remaining  there  until  last  October 
when  she  was  retired  under  civil 
service  regulations. 

On  that  occasion  she  was  given  a 
notable  reception  by  residents  of 
that  co'mmunlty  and  bad  the  pleas- 
ure of  receiving  congratulations 
from  three  generntions  of  Indians 
whom  she  had  taught  during  her 
period  of  service  on  the  reservation. 
Since  her  retirement  Miss  Sal- 
mons has  made  her  home  with  her 
mother  in  San  Diego.  Shei  is  sur- 
vived by  her  mother,  who  is  91 
years  old;  two'  brothers.  Frank  A. 
Salmons  of  this  city  and  Lk^uIs  Sal- 
mons of  Oceanslde.  and  a  sister, 
Mrs.  JarviK  of  San  Diego. 

Private  funeral  services  will  be 
held  from  the  residence  tomorrow 
morning  at  11   oVlock. 
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7%e  World  at  Large 


(A  WEEKLY  RECORD  OF  INDIVIDUAL  OPINION) 

'  *^  By  JAMES  B.  BLOOR 


"A  CRY   FROM   MACEDONIAI" 
"Let  there  be  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  synagogue  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Faithful  this  blessed 
Sabbath  morning/*  wrote  John  Ste- 
ven McGroarty  for  his  page  in  the 
Sunday   Magazine   of   the   Los   An- 
geles Times.     "Let  there  be  silence 
that  the  ears  of  the  Faithful  may 
hear  and  the  hearts  of  the  Faithful 
feel.     There  has   come  a  cry  from 
Macedonia,  saying:    'Come  Over  and 
Help!'  "     Mr.   McGroarty  then  pro- 
ceeds   to   interpret    the   cry    in   his 
inimitable,  heart- reaching  way.    The 
greater  part  of  the  interpretation  is 
reproduced  here.     To  no  better  use 
could  this  column  be  devoted.    It  is 
a  classic  of  the  kind  that  will  live 
long  after  its  writer  has  passed  on 
to  the  reward  that  so  deservedly  is 

his: 

"On    the    Volcan    Mountain    that 
looms  in  shining  glory  over  the  little 
valley  of  Santa  Isabel  in  San  Diego 
county,  there  are  several  families  of 
Indians.     They  are  all  who  are  left 
of  the  great  hosts  that  once  claimed 
that  region  as  their  own.     God  put 
them    there    when    the    world    was 
young.     They   embraced  the  Chris- 
tian   faith    when    the    brown-robed 
padres    came    to    California.      They 
built  a  Mission  in  the  valley  of  Santa 
Isabel,   and    they  were   very   happy 
and  prosperous  there  through  many 
a  long  and  sunny  year. 

"Then  came  a  black  and  evil  day 
when  their  Mission  was  confiscated 
by  the  Mexican  government,  and 
their  lands  taken  from  them.  Of 
the  vast  domain  that  once  was 
theirs  all  that  is  left  to  them  now 
is  the  barren  mountain  and  its  nar- 
row canyons. 

"Our  Government  encouraged  these 
Indians  to  raise  cattle,  which  they 
have  done.  But  now  come  the 
American  owners  of  the  valley  of 
Santa^Isabel  to  tell  the  Indians  that 
the  spread  of  grazing  grouVid  on 
which  the  cattle  feed,  and  without 
which  the  cattle  will  starve  and  die, 
belongs  to  the  white  man's  ranch. 
And  that  unless  our  Government 
purchases  this  grazing  ground  the 
Indians  must  take  the  cattle  off. 
Which  means  death  to  the  cattle. 
And  which  makes  an  end  of  the 
Indians,  too,   for  that  matter. 

"It  makes  the  heart  sick  to  think 
of  it.  To  think  of  the  endless  wrong 
our  Government  has  perpetuated 
on  the  Indian  peoples  everywhere 
within  the  nation's  borders. 

"Is  it  never  to  end?  Will  we 
never  be  satisfied  until  we  leave 
the  Indian  without  a  rod  of  ground 
on  which  to  stand?    Must  it  be  that 


we  shall  never  stop  our  persecution 
of  the  poor  and  the  helpless  red 
man? 

"We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to 
explain  it  to  God  on  the  last  Gr^t 
Day.  But,  how  can  we  explain  it 
to  God?  will  the  excuses  that  we 
now  make  to  ourselves  satisfy  God 
on  the  last  Great  Day? 

"And,  leaving  God  out  of  it,  alto- 
gether, if  you  wish,  whkt  kind  of 
people  are  we  that  we  stand  content 
in  the  shadow  of  our  «wn  brutal 
shame? 

"Well,  here  is  now  a  specific  in- 
stance put  before  us  that  we  may  at 
least  make  an  effort  to  right  our- 
selves. 

"And  this  is  What  we  want  every 
member  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Faithful  to  do  this  very  day— to  do 
it  before   lying   down    to   sleo^    to- 
night.   We  want  each  g.fiC  every  one 
who  sits  under  tha  eaves  of  our  far- 
fiurtg  Synagogue  to  write  to  his  Con- 
gressman,  and  to   every   Congress- 
man you  know  or   that  you   know 
about,  to  go  straight  to  the  Indian 
Bureau  in  Washington,  and  to  the 
great  White  Father,  himself,  if  nec- 
essary,   and   to   see   that  steps   are 
taken  at  once  to  save  the  Indians 
of    the    Volcan    from    this    disaster 
which    threatens    their    very    exist- 
ence. 

"Never    mind    details.      Just    say' 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Volcan  res- 
ervation in  Southern  California  are 
I    being  deprived  of  grazing  land  for 
their  cattle.    And  tell  the  Congress- 
man to  get  busy.     Congressmen  are 
your  hired  men.     You  employ  them 
to  work  for  you.    Out  of  your  pock- 
ets you  pay  them  their  wages.    You 
have  a  right  to  order  them  about. 
And  be  sure  you  know  whether  or 
not  they  carry  out  your  orders.    De- 
mand  that   the   Congressman  write 
and  report  to  you.     You  will  get  a 
letter     saying,     dear     sir     or     dear 
madam,    I    have    received   yours    of 
such  and  such  a  date  and  will  give 
the  matter  my  attention,   etc.,  etc. 
But,    don't   let   it   go   at   that.    iDe- 
mand  that  he  tell  you  just  what  he 
has  done.  .And  keep  after  him.    He 
is   your  hired  man.     Make   him   do 
what  you  tell  him. 

"Make  your  Congressman  force 
the  cobwebbed,  moss-covered,  vi- 
ciously-lazy Indian  Bureau  and  the 
great  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
poor  outraged  and  wronged  Indians 
of  the  Volcan. 

"God  will  bless  you  if  you  do  this 

great    act    of    charity.      'Though    I 

i   speak  with  the  toDgues  of  men  and 

»   of  angels,   and  hal^e  not  charity,   I 


am  become  fs  sounding  brass  or  aj 
tinkling  cynjbal.'  said  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  [  Which  means  that  un- 
less we  help  folks  who  need  help  we 
are  mere,  unnecessary  noises. 

"As  the  sands  of  the  sea  are  those 
who  sit  in  the  Synogogue.  In  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  dwell  the 
members  of  our  Congregation  of  the 
Faithful.  They  are  of  all  creeds  and 
of  no  creed,  of  every  nation  and 
every  race.  Rich  man,  poor  man, 
beggar  man  and  all,  high  men  and 
low  men.  Democrats,  Republicans, 
Socialists,     Prohibitionists     and     of 

every  party. 

"And  so,  if  each  and  every  one 
that  sits  in  the  Synagogue  will  take 
a  hand  to  save  the  Indians  of  the 
Volcan,  it  will  be  done.  And  there 
shall  be  great  joy  in  the  high  heav- 
ens around  the  throne  where  the 
Lord  God  of  the  Ages   sits^  ia-«is 

olden  chair." 


110-Year-Old  Indian  Dies. 

SAN  DIEGO,  Calif.,  May  24.--Juan 
de  la  Cruz  Pipe,  said  to  be  110.  Is 
dead  at  the  Connejo  Indian  reserva- 
tion, according  to  word  received  htre. 
One  of  his  two  sons  said  Juan  never 
ate  flesh  of  domestic  animals  or  vege- 
tables such  as  grown  by  white  men 
and  always  arose  at  4:30  a.m.  an** 
took   a  bath   in  a  cold  ^tream. 
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CITES  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
ON   EL  CAPITAN  LANDS 


ture  to   tlilnk' 
b©  interested  Ii 
tlie  act  of  conj 
d«i?nnation  by  ih€» 


ven- 

^c  will 

ana  8  jpid  5  of 

aTiiftorMngr  con- 

cliy  of  land«   \r\ 


the  Oaplt^n  (Grande  Indian  reser- 
vation. An  Inspection  of  the  map 
f^howpc  that  the  construction  of  the 
dam  at  M  Capltan  will  involve  the 
, flooding:  of  all  tho  habitable  and 
;ti)lable  lands  in  this  reservation. 
The  sections  are  as  folfows: 

'*Sec.    3.   *    *    *    F^rovided   further, 
that    the    secretary    of   the    interior 
shall   require  from   the  city  of  San 
Dle^o   In   addition   to  the  award   of 
condemnation     such     further     i»uni 
which,  in  hifii  opinion,  when  added 
to  »aid  award,  will  be  sufficient  In 
the    agfrregute   to    provide   for   theij 
liurchase  of  additional  landa  fpr  thel 
Capltan   Orahde    band    of.lndlana| 
Hh©  erection  of  fimttable  homes  for 
the   Indians   on   the   lands  so   pur- 
chased, the  erection  of  siich  schools, 
(lurches  and  aidmlnletrative  build- 
ing, the  slnkdn^  of  eucih  wells  and 
the  conHtruction  of  euchg:H)ad8  and 
ditches,    and    providing-   wa/ter   and 
water  rififhts  and  for  such  other  ex- 
penses as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by    the    secretary    of    the    Interior 
properly  to  establish  these  Indians 
permanently     on     the     land»    pur- 
chased for  them  *    *   * 

*'Sec.     5.     Thnt     said     reservoir, 
when   constructed,    shall    be   main- 
tained and  contrnllpd  by  the  city  of 
rtan  TMeg^o  for  the   use  and  benefit 
of    «aid    city    a>nd     the    inhabitants 
thereof  and  of  such  other  munici- 
palities  within    the   county    of  Ban 
T>ioffo,   state   of  Oallfornia,  as  may 
be  now  or  hereafter  fumipf'.ed  with 
water  by  said  olty  of  Ban  Diego,  and 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  riparian 
owners   along   the    Sa.n   Diego   river 
below    the    lands    herein    described, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  persons,  cor- 
porations or  municipalities  situated 
along  or  adjacent  to  the  pipe  lines^ 
of  «aid   city   of   San    Diego   for  th 
conservation  and   storage  of  wat 
for   domestic,    irrigation    or  muni 

Ipal  uses.   •   ♦   ♦  /• 

A.  HAINES. 


Old  Indian  Chief 
stable^  Sheriff  and 
Leader  at  Pala  Reservatio 


li^ 


(.Captain  wbmlngo  Moro,  58t 
Still  Heads  Indian  Band 
Ejected  fronVHome  in  1903 


By  J.  H.  HEATH 

Secretary  San  Bie^o  Back  Country 

Olub 

'' PATjA,  June  21. — Of  the  Indians 
on  the  Pala  reservation  wht)  are 
making  successful  agTiculturalists 
on  the  fertile  lands  provided  for 
them  by  the  grovernment  at  the 
time  of  their  ejectment  from  their 
beloved  homes  at  Warner  Hot 
Springs,  21  years  ago,  Capt.  Do- 
mingo Moro,  at  the  age  of  58,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  popular. 

Capt.  Moro  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Adolph  Moro,  chief  of  the  Coapa 
tribe  of  Mission  Indians,  at  the  time 
of  their  ibanishment  from  Warners. 
He  had  held  the  official  positions 
of  police  officer,  constable  and  dep- 
uty marshal,  and  was  considered 
an  important  person  in  the  com- 
munity. Moreover  he  was  a  (good 
officer  of  the  law.  Thirty  years 
ago  he  helped  to  capture,  among 
others.  the  notorious  criminal, 
Francisco  Wabish,  near  Warner. 
He  holds  the  <;ommlsslon  as  chief 
of  police  at  Pala,  and  also  con- 
stable and  deputy  sheriff.  When- 
ever there  is  serious  trouble  on 
the  neighboring  reservations  Cai)t. 
Moro  is  summoned.  **But,"  he  says, 
"the  Indians  are  very  well  behaved 
and  they  cause  us  very  little 
trouble.'* 

OliD  CHIEF  RETVIAINS 

Chief  Adolph  Moro,  father  of 
Domingo,  was  not  obliged  to  leave 
Warner  wlthi  the  rest  of  this  )peo- 
ple  for  the  reason  ^that  he  ha^  se- 
cured, by  homesteading,  160  acres 
of  land  about  a  mile  up  the  valley 
from  the  springs,  which  was  not  In- 
cluded in  the  Warner  rancho,  put- 
ting him  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
white  men  in  the  crusade  of  eject- 
ment. 

Chief  Moro  elected  to  remain  on 
the  ranch,  while  I>omIngo  made 
the  transfer  to  Pala.  And  it  is  said 
that  his  influence  on  the  Indians 
had  much  to  do  with  their  final  de- 
ci.^ion  to  submit  to  ejectment  with- 
out bloodshed.  He  takes  an  active 
interest  in  agriculture. 

Finally,  however,  Chief  Moro,  be- 
coming old  and  feeble,  moved  with 
the  remainder  of  h la  family  to  Pala 
in  order  to  be  near  Domingo. 

The  Warner  ranch  holdings  of 
the  Moros  were  sold  to  R.  P. 
Franck,  San  Dleg4  manufacturer, 
for  $10,000.  Fi-Jinlk  has  made  It 
one  of  th©  show  pl«es  of  the  coun- 
ty, having  investefc  thousands  ofi 
dollars  In  the  erectiln  of  new  build 
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DOMINGO  MORO 

Aiid  l*o's  tlie  chief  of  police  of 
Pala.  What  is  more,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  siicxjsessful  agricul- 
turalists of  the  Pala  Indian 
reservation.  Ho  is  the  son  of 
Adolph  Moro,  who  was  cliief 
of  the  Indians  when  tkey  were 
ejected  from  Wai'iier  Springs, 
:jr  years  ago. 
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inga  and  in  the  development  of  the| 
farming  acreage. 

Besides  his  wife  Pomlngo  Moro'sl 
family    consists    of   two    daughter??. 
one  married  and  the  other  ^jilftpil 
at    the    Sherman    Indaln   s^JTCol    at| 
Riverside. 
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PAYON  HILSCHMEUP.  once  a  proud 
chieftain  of  the  fighting  clan  of  the 
Hilschmeupa,  ot  the  tribe  of  Cuyapipe 
(Wee-a-pipe),  la  the  oldest  man  in  the 
world  1  At  all  events,  he  looks  the  part 
and  those  who  have  talked  with  the 
ancient  chieftain  corroborate  his  as- 
sertion. 

This  last  remnant  of  the  most  soutK- 
western  tribe,  lives  today  in  a  tin^ 
tule-woven  hut,  hidden  from  curioua 
white  eyes,  with  his  wifcf  Apechuck;  hia 
granddaughter,  Gertrude,  and  his  son, 
Jose,  was  born  when  his  savages  roamed 
the  mountain  ranges  from  Descanso  to 
Cahipo  and  far  eastward  into  the  desert 
•—and  he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand. 

His  hereditary  enemy  was  that  other 
desert  tribe,  the  Cocopahs,  who  held 
sway  below  Yuma  on  the  Colorado  Riven 
Many  were  his  battles  and  many  were 
the  scalps  he  brought  away  from  battle. 
He  lived  the  rigorous  life  of  the  old- 
time  American  Indian,  but  he  escaped 
unhurt  and  lived  till  white  men  brought 
their  modern  contraptions  to  his  front 
door. 

In  San  Diego  County  the  moun- 
tain flowers  are  in  bloom,  but  Payon  sees 
none  of  these;  he  can  only  inhale  the 
fragrance  which  brings  to  him  memories 
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1  Warrior, 
Mountain 
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Said  to  Be  140  Years  Old— Born 
in  1784,  Shortly  After  American 
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One  hundred  and 
forty  years  of  life 
is  the  claim  made 
for  Payon^  once  the 
proud  chief  of  the 
Cuyapipe  Indians. 
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of  the  glorious  day  when  he  led  his  own 
band  of  warriors  dashing  along  the  crest 
of  the  numerous  ranges  crossing  the 
present  American-Mexican  border;  for 
his  "territory"  included  many  miles  on 
both  sides. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Payon'a 
wife  and  relatives  speak  the  truth  when 
they  tell,  in  their  native  guttural  lan- 
guage, of  the  old  chief's  age.    They  have 
few  friends  among  the  white  race.  Their 
method  of   life   and   civilization   of  the 
white  man  are  too  different.    They  tol- 
erate   the    few    whites    who    find    them 
v/here  they  live,  in  Cuyapipe  Valley,  at 
the  ba«e  of  I.aguna  Mountain,  the  home 
Payon  has  chosen  for  his  declining  days* 
but,  occasionally,  some  "pale  face"  be- 
comes their  friend. 

•pDWARD  H.  DAVIS,  a  pioneer  of  the 
^  old  school,  with  his  home  in  the  San 
Diego,  Calif  back  country,  knows  the 
old  chief.  He  has  taken  food  and  cloth 
ing  to  Payon  and  has  arranged  shelter 
lor  hitn  on  several  occasions  Hil 
schmcup's  sightless  eyes  light  tin  with 
pleasure  when  Davis  comes  from  hu 
ranch  into  the  uncharted  cauntry  to  visit 
them. 

"Payon  and  his  old  wife  liv,  in  a  email 
tule  hut  not  much  larger  than  a  doll 
house,  about  100  feet  from  his  son  Josa'. 
house,"  reminisced  Davis  after  a  recent 
visit  to  the  aged  warrior.  ''Jose  hi^ 
Bon,  is  a  giant  strapping  man  and  is 
employed  on  the  reservation.  Outside  i^ 
a    semicircular    brush    lnclosur«    ^ui^t 
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curiosity.  She  stands  aside  in  silence 
while  an  occasional  coin  is  dropped  into 
her  hand. 

The    spot    on    which    the    old    station 
stands     is     historic.      The     trail     tra- 
versed  the   then   Colorado    desert,    now 
the  great   Imperial  Valley;  crossed  the 
famous    Warner's    ranch    and     stopped 
again  at  San  Diego.    It  was  in  use  dur- 
ing the  gold  days  and  the  days  of  the 
building  of  the  Mexican  continental  rail- 
way      Now  cattlemen  ride  on  the  road 
frequently    and    an    occasional    automo- 
liSts  chooses  it  a.  an  ^Ucrnate  route 

The  buUding  Is 
constructed  of 
adobe  (sun-baked 
mud;,  bricks  and 
the  roof  supported 
by  pine  and  cedar 
logs  which  have 
been  there  as  long 
as  tiY\y  natives  can 
rrmember.  They 
were,  presumably, 
brou^^bt    clown    the 
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of  the  glorious  day  when  he  led  his  own 
band  of  warriors  dashing  along  thj  crest 
of  the  numerous  ranges  crossing  the 
present  American-Mexican  border;  for 
his  "territory"  included  many  miles  on 
both  sides. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Payon*a 
wife  and  relatives  speak  the  truth  when 
they  tell,  in  their  native  guttural  lan- 
guage, of  the  old  chief's  age.    They  have 
few  friends  among  the  white  race.  Their 
method   of   life   and   civilization   of  the 
white  man  are  too  different    They  tol- 
erate    the   few    whites    who    find    them 
v/here  they  live,  in  Cuyapipe  Valley,  at 
the  base  of  I^aguna  Mountain,  tha  hom9 
Payon  has  chosen  for  his  declining  days* 
but,  occasionally,  some  "pale  face"  be'^ 
comes  their  friend. 

T?DWARD  H.  DAVIS,  a  pfoneer  of  tK. 

Diegro.  Caht,  back  country,  knows  the 
old  chief.  Ho  has  taken  food  and  cloth- 
mg  to  Payon  and  has  arranged  shelter 
for  km  on  several  occasions  in 
schmcup's  sightless  eye,  light  up  with 
pleasure  when  Davis  comes  from  H. 
ranch  Into  the  uncharted  country  to  visit 
vnem* 

"Payon  and  hfs  old  wife  live  in  a  «n,-n 
tule  hut  not  much  larger  than  a  "oU 
house  about  100  feet  from  his  son  Jose^ 
house,"  reminisced  Davis  after  a  t^! ! 
visit  to  the  aged  warrior.  "Jose  m 
Bon,  is  a  giant  strapping  man  and  k 
employed  on  the  reservation.  Outslrf*.  ! 
a  semicircular  brush  inclosure  wHnh 
serves  as  a  wind-break,  kitchen  and  sun 
parlor  and  all  the  activities  of  the  «Wu 
household  center  here.  "^^* 

"A  small  fire  in  the  middle  kent  .11 

by   Shoving  the  sticks   up  :;'tt:nd: 
barn,  serves  to  do  the  primitive  cooldn^f 

Squatting  in  front  of  the  fire  a  verv  S 
man  (Payon)  totally  blind,  face  deepj 
wrinkled  and  shrunken,  mouth  iraDinc^ 
Bhowing  gums  devoid  of  teeth;  scatter^ 
ing  coarse  white  hairs  on  his  chin  and 
a  mat  of  snow-white  hair  on  his  head 
He  was  very  deaf,  but  his  memory 
peemed  good  in  spite  of  his  age  and  in- 
firmities.  He  was  the  mere  husk  of  a 
once  proud  chief. 

"Seated  near  him  was  his  buxom  wife, 
who  was  cracking. and  husking  acorns', 
preparatory  to  pulverizing  them  in  a 
nearby  Cal-moo  or  stone  mortar.  Ape- 
chuck's  head  was  crowned  by  the  snows 
of  over  ninety  winters,  but  she  was  still 
strong  and  able  to  perform  her  simple 
household  duties.  Sweeping,  dustings 
housccleaning,  dishwashing  were  not  in« 
eluded  among  her  accomplishments. 

"She  still  goes  some  miles  to  groves 
of  live  oaks,  where  she  contests  with 
the  ground  squirrels  for  a  few  quarts  of 
acorns  and  carries  them  on  her  back. 
She  can  still  lift  and  crush  the  acorn 
meal  with  the  heavy  stone  mano  or 
pestle.  She  still  gathers  great  back- 
loads  pf  fagots  for  the  fire  and  carries 
oUas  filled  with  water;  follows  the  rocky 
and  brushy  trails  barefooted  as  she  has 
done  since  she  was  a  child. 

"I  presented  clothing  and  tobacco  to 
this  aged  couple  and  they  sorely  needed 
them.  The  old  chief  cackled  and  chuckled 
with  childish  delight  when  he  felt  the 
new  shoes,  as  his  bare  feet  frequently 
ftep  on  growing  barbed  cactus  when  he 
is  led  over  the  trail,  and  even  his  tough 
hide  is  not  proof  against  cholla  spines. 
"Both  Payon  and  the  old  lady  are 
greatly  pleased  with  modern  clothing 
end  they  are  comparatively  comfortable 
in  cold  weather.  They  live  now  in  Cuya- 
pipe, far  up  the  slope  of  Laguna  Moiin- 
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Payoti  and  his  wife,  Apechuck,  spend  most  of  their  time  doziiig  in 
the  sun  and  breathing  the  death-defying  air  of  California's 
mountains.  Apechuck  is  believed  to  be  about  ninety-five-years  old 
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tain,  which  is  their  old  home.  There  a 
great  rock,  resembling  a  leaning  castle, 
300  feet  high,  farther  up  the  mountain 
side,  dominates  the  valley  from  which  it 
takes  its  name  (in  English)  'Wee-a-pipe,' 
meaning  'leaning  rock'. " 

The  old  Cuyapipe  is  known— if  his  own 
family  may  be  believed — to  be  140  years 
old.  These  people  do  not  reckon  time  by 
caiennar  years,  but  by  seasons  and  by 
reference  to  events.  Payon  was  born 
before  the  more  adventurous  came  West, 
long  before  California  became  a  State. 

While  the  last  of  the  Hilschmeups 
counts  the  rapidly  passing  da^s  there 
under  the  towering  forest  of  trees,  alone 
with  his  thoughts  save  for  Apechuck, 
Gertrude  and  Jose,  visitors  on  horseback 
occasionally  stumble  onto  his  home;  then 
depart  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
older^  primitive  life  the  four  represent. 


TT  WAS  about  ten  years  ago  that 
•*•  Payon  "was  discovered"  by  wandering 
riders,  when  a  party  of  mountain  people 
living  in  that  vicinity  found  him  near 
the  Laguna  ranger  station.  He  had 
been  there,  far  from  cities,  for  many 
years;  no  one  knows  how  many. 

He  was  taken  to  the  Indian  Reserva- 
tion over  the  trail  that  is  still  the  chief 
line  of  communication  between  his  hut 
and  the  outside  world  and  there  he  tried 
to  see  with  his  fading  eyes  the  white 
men  who  have  crowded  him  from  his 
lands;  accepted  with  forbarance  the  new 
names  for  his  ancient  gods  and  acquired 
tastes  the  whites  have  not  given  him 
money  to  gratify. 


Later  he  grew  weary  of  the  reserva- 
tion and  moved  to  his  present  hut,  whero 
one  may  find  him  blinking  at  the  same 
sun  that  smiled  on  him  more  than  a 
century  ago.  The  trail  begins  at  the 
"tin  store"  and  faalts^  abruptly  at  the 
end  of  its  rocky  course  near  the  rough 
bench  beside  which  Payon  sits  the  day 
through. 

The  course  of  the  trail  winds  its  way 
at  first  under  pines  that  give  way  to 
stubby  oaks  at  the  lower  level,  with  hers 
and  there  a  cactus  growing  in  the  shal- 
low  sands  that  absorb  the  water  from  ths 
brook,  i-unning  from  the  thickets  of 
roses  and  the  tangles  of  clematis  to 
form  cascades  about  the  roots  of  ths 
willow  trees.  In  front  of  his  highly  un- 
comfortable  home,  which  contains  a  scant 
handful  of  necessities,  are  fields  of 
yellow  daisies  which  blend  gracefully 
with  the  cardinal  flowers  and  the  Ind* 
paint  brush  growing  on  the  side.       ^^^ 

But  Payon  has   not  been   too'hann 
amid  these  surroundings.    He  would  n 
fer  even  now  to  roam  the  rocky  regfo^^* 
at  his  pleasure.     He  became  too  feebl' 
years  ago,  though,  and  was  forced  to  seek 
seclusion,  where  he  might  be  alone  wits 
his  family— and  memories  of  hfg  fi^Uf 
ing  tribe;  of  brave  red  men  who  ranged 
to  hunt  down  deer  and  wild  beasts  and 
on  occasion,  white  man.  * 

When  white  settlers  first  knew  Payon 
they  paid  little  attention  to  him' 
He  occupied  his  tule  hut,  hidden  from 
prying  eyes  and  storms,  but  gradually 
was  shoved  further  away  to  the  hot 
sands  down  the  mountain. 
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Upon  the  shoulders  of  Gertrude,  a  maiden  of  almost  threescore  and  ten, 
falls  the  burden  of  supporting  her  grandparents,  which  she  does  by 

weaving  baskets 


curiosity.  She  stands  aside  in  silence 
while  an  occasional  coin  is  dropped  into 
her  hand. 

The    spot    on    which    the    old    station 
stands     is     historic.      The     trail     tra- 
versed  the   then   Colorado    desert,    now 
the  great   Imperial   Valley;   crossed  the 
famous     Warner's     ranch     and     stopped 
again  at  San  Diego.    It  was  in  use  dur- 
ing the  gold  days  and  the  days  of  the 
building  of  the  Mexican  continental  rail- 
way.     Now  cattlemen  ride  on  the  road 
frequently    and    an    occasional    automo- 
bilists  chooses  it  as  an  aUernate  route 
between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  E   Centre, 

in  Imperial  Valley. 

The  building  is 
constructed  of 
adobe  (sun-baked 
mud>,  bricks  and 
the  roof  supported 
by  pine  and  cedar 
logs  which  hav# 
been  there  as  long 
as  any  natives  can 
remember.  They 
were,  presumably, 
brought  down  the 
steep  trail  from  the 
Lagunas.  A  for- 
lorn cemetery,  with 
a  single  headstone, 
stands  back  of  the 
building,  and  the 
inscription  "John 
Hart,  age  31,  died 
1853,"    graces    the 

stone. 

payon  loves  to 
go  to  this  solitary 
outpost  of  those 
days  and  to  sit 
there  with  the 
women  in  silent 
contemplation  for 
many  hours.  He 
senses  a  peculiar 
relief  in  his  as- 
Bociatlon  with  old 
memories.  Hie 
visits  become  more 
Infrequent,  how- 
ever, and  the  day 
will  soon  come 
when  he  will  make 
these  short  jout^ 
neys  no  longer. 

The  span  of  Pay- 
on*s  life  covers  al- 
most the  entire  life 
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As  the  last  days  of  the  old-time  mon- 
arch of  the  Indians  wear  on,  the  two 
women  who  have  known  him  longest  and 
love  him  best,  sit  by.  The  first  of  these, 
Apechuck,  attends  his  personal  needs 
and  wants  and  tills  the  soil.  Gertrude 
makes  ollas,  or  Jars,  of  soft  clay  and 
mud,  coiling  the  earth  rope  fashion,  then 
patting  it  firmly  and  smoothly  in  place 
with  a  small  wooden  paddle.  »he  sets 
them  aside  in  the  shade  after  molding 
and  occasionally  adds  a  modern  touch 
by  firing  them  in  a  liHle  oven  nearby. 
Gertrude  also  weaves  baskets  and  from 
the  sale  of  these  and  the  ollas  to  the 
people  in  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles 


the     three     manage    to    eke    out    an 
existence. 

Occasionally,  Jose  packs  Payon  and 
Apechuck  in  their  rickety  buckboard, 
which  they  keep  down  the  trail  nearer 
the  modern  highway,  and  carries  them 
to  the  last  material  vestige  of  their  own 
civilization.  It  is  the  old  Vallecito  stage 
station  which  was  once  an  overnight 
stopping  place  on  the  yet  older  Butter- 
field  Trail,  running  from  St.  Louis  to 
San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Yuma. 

APECHUCK     studies     the     faces     of 
strange  people  whom  she  may  meet 
on  these  pilgrimages  with  a  placid  sort  of 


of  the  Jlcpublic,  for 

th«  surrender  at  ^of  ;^°"' ^'^^^^Viook 
ally  ended  the  Re-  ^^^^ 
eltSatHf  h\ra;/l}e  correct  He^g^^^^ 
to  manhood  and  led  his  warriors  on 
forays  long  before  the  white  man  pene- 
trated  the  Western  fastnesses. 

NOW  the  withered  chief  is  only  a  pa- 
thetic husk  of  the  once  heroic  figure. 
Time  has  robbed  him  of  sight  and  dulled 
nU  his  other  senses,  and  his  chief  de« 
ijgut  is  to  sit  in  the  sun  smoking  tun 
white  man's  tobacco.  Little  trickles  oi 
smoke  lift  from  the  bowl  of  his  pip^ 
as  he  dreams  of  other  days. 
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About  100 

dians   will 

granted  them  by  the  ciitiben&hip 
act,  passed  by  congress  in  its  recenti 
sessions,  at  the  Nov.  4  g"eneral  elec- 
tion. County  Clerk  J.  B.  McLees 
states  that  the  election  machinery 
is  in  shape  to  handle  the  redskins 
in  the  reg-ularly  constituted  pre- 
cincts. 

Some  counties  prescribe  limita- 
tions on  the  Indians,  such  as  proof 
of  payment  of  poll  taxes,  property 
ownership  and  educational  qualifi- 
cations, fbut  'McLees  states  they  can 
vote  in  San  Diego  county  if  they 
ca.n  write  their  names.  In  some 
i-tates  the  Indians  live  on  closed 
reservations,  where  precinct  boun- 
daries have  no  weight,  'but  none 
find  themselves  in  this  predicament 
in  California^.    , 

One  thousand  adult  Indians  live 
in  San  Diego  county,  according  to 
an  estimate  by  the  county  clerk.  All 
of  them  have  not  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  (f'hey  can  vote  Nov.  4.  'ho 
ever.  Mcl^ees  anticipates  it  Wl 
take  several  years  to  get  out  mac 
of  an  Indian  vote. 
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m^bns  Soon  to 
Be  Able  to  ¥6te 


This  County 


Resorvj 


Indians  on  tlic  Yuma 
111  this  county  will  be 
qualified  '4of^\^  in  the  election 
I  next  after  th|r  presidential  poll  on 
Novembeft*  4,  according  to  L.  L, 
Odle,  superintendent  of  the  roser- 
Ivation  near  Yuma,  following  the 
granting. of  the  franchise  to  Indians 
in  the  XJlii'ted  States  who  comply 
with  thrt  national,  and  state  laws. 
Only  S5  will  be  eligible  to  vote  on 
November  4,  owing  to  the  failure 
|of  the  rest  to  register  in  time. 

It  is  considered  by  thosoi  w^U  in 
touch  with  thd  situation  that  the 
Yuma  Indians  might  be  able,  in 
some  cases  to  hold  the  balance  of 
pow€  r ,  in  the  electoral  affairs  of 
I  the  Imptvrial  County,  as  such  elec- 
tions generally  hinge  on  a  few  hun- 
dred votes  on  Imperial  Valley  mat- 
ters. 

The  Indians  in  the  past  have-  not 
paid  much  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Imperial  Valley,  as  they  are 
I  cut  off  geographically  by  50  miles 
of  uninhabited  desert  country.  They 
have  felt  heretofore  that  the  coun 
tv  seat  is  in  a  distric^t  apart  trfmi 
them. 
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Milt  Road  Throu 
Bru^h  tcyBuru  Indian  Wc 

Mari 
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.,«*.i^lto  one  of  the  Itvst  of  If^gitos. tribe  of  Indians, 
who  died  recently.  She  was  bom  and  raised  at  Descauso 
and  was  well  known  throughout  the  county.  She  was  buried 
in  the  Indian  cemetery  at  Laguna.       ^_^_ 
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The   story   of   how  a  road,    four 

miles   long,    was   cut    through     the 

underbrush  so  that  the  casket  con- 

,  taining  the  l?ody  of  Maria  Alto,  one 

I  of   the   la.st   of   Xagitjo   tribe  of  In- 

■  (lians,  who   died' recently,  could  be 

taken    to    the    Indian    cemetery    at 

Lagunas,     was     told     yesterday     at 

Descanso 

Following  the  ceremony  at  Al- 
pine, where  Indians  from  four  re- 
servations, Canajos,  Dehesa,  CamPo 
and  Capitan.  paid  their  last  re- 
spects, the  body,  w^as  taken  by  truck 
to  a  lodge  owned  by  Hulburd 
Grove. 

Here  the  coffin  w-as  placed  on 
the  floor.  Two  lighted  candles 
were  placed  beside   the  coffin   and 


throughout  the  hisht,  tw^o  of  the 
dond  woman's  friends  kept  their] 
s-.rM  vigil. 

KJU,:  the  road  had  been  cut 
th.oiT-;'.!  the  underbrush  the  next 
(lav.  the  casket  was  placed  in  a 
wagon — a  motor  truck  could  not 
traverse  th6  road — and  was  takenj 
to  the  little  Indian  cemeterj 
where  Marie's  mother  and  gran/-| 
mother  are  bui'ied. 

The  casket  was  placed  i"/*"^ 
grave.  The  earth  was  heap«i  on 
top  and  a  wooden  cross,  without 
an  inscription  of  any  kindl  was| 
placed  as  a  marker. 

Marie  was  born  and  r^fered  at 
Descanso  and  was  wejl  known  | 
throughout  the  county. 
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Country  in  Need 
Of  Warm  jClothes 

Tlie  oomln^r  of  oool  weather 

in  the  mountains  has  hrougrht 
fortli  lau  annual  appeal  in  be- 
lialf  of  tlie  needy  Jndians  of 
th«t  section  of  the  oonnty.  It 
is  fop  cast-off  c]othtn|2r  to  help 
Uiose  Indians  lieep  wami  un- 
til the  spring  sun  begins  to 
sliino  again. 

Kd  I>avi.s,  who  lives  at  Mesa 
Graiule  and  who  is  known 
and  beloved  by  all  the  In- 
dians of  San  Diego  county, 
some  of  whom  have  taken 
him  as  a  diief,  will  distrib- 
ute  the  clothing.  Those  who 
ll^e  in  San  Diego  and  wish  to 
assist  in  this  good  work  may 
U?avc  clothing  and  blankets  at 
the  San  Diego  hotel.  Sanii 
Porter,  skipper  of  the  hotels 
always  sees  to  that  end  of  thi 
annual  task. 
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ERM  GOVERNMENT 
REDUCE  PRICE  ON 


LANDS  H  EL  CAPITkN 


RetXfars  ir^erday  from  V..S  ;    1  ^^^^^.^y_    ^^       tnp     to  ^^^^  ,.,^^,,.01- 
,      ^*''^J*1«  Jbkftrney  S.  J- lit***  av    was  a  ereat  succts,       f  ^egt  res«r»t 
'  i"eton;^«»fT^-tVilI^  tVjfi,**^'  "]?,^    ^.av  over  the  "*\'°"  „  '   the  depart- 
brouglW^he^e^  $3*?«*^^«""    V^U  Uvii  he  obtained   from  ine  . 


gin  _  „   ...-^^-m-Tt-rrT^gV"- , 

FO   that  he' could   answer  questions 
put  to  Him  'by  the  New  York  buy- 
er?.    The  iiiXorniatlon  furnlehed  by 
Higglns   at     New     York     was      tho- 
I  rouffhly     satisfactory.        The     city, 
however,  does  not  intend  to  sell  all 
the  bonds  at   one  time.      T>ess  than 
$1,000,000   will    \he    sold     in      1926. 
thus  savinj;  the  taxpayers  the  bur- 
den of  interest.     The  bonds  will  be 
wsold  as  they  are  needed,  during  the 
work   of  construction   on   the   dam. 
To  Have  Value  I^xcd 
The  iVxt  step,   Hi|?ffiR«  sald^ld^st 
night,   is  to  tiroceed  with  the   con- 
demnation   in   the-   Orange     county 
court  of  the  Cuyamaca  company's 
part    of  the    El  Capltan  dam  site. 
Tha  law  arguments  on  the  defend- 
ant's   demtirrer    probably     will     be 
made  next  Friday,  or  a  week  from 
Fridiiy.     Then    the    value     of     the 
land  will  be  fixed  by  a  jury,  unless 
the  citv  should  decide  not  to  with- 
draw  its   application     to      have     a 
value  placed   by  the  ral#oad  com- 
mission.     President    Brundldge    of 
the  railroad  commissTon  «aid  while 
her©    recently,     however,      that      itl 
might  require  a  year  for  the  com*| 
mission  to  fix  a  valuation,  and  the 
city    Y   lieves    it    could    get    quicker 
actlou  by  having,  a  jury  do  it.  After 
the    price   is      fixed,      and      should 
either  the  city  or  the  defendant  ap- 
peal, the  city    can    put     up     bond 
equaling  the  amount  fixed,  and  ^ol 
to  work  at  El  Oapitan.     If  there  Isl 
no   nppeal,   the   city    can     pay     th6j| 
amount  and  g^^t-eed  with  work.  T 
TUa   nitv  r(^N»)hcil   i«  nreparing  m 


I  The  city  co^oil  is  preparing  Po 
I  rush  all  proceedings  !n  the  courfsJ 
I  with  the  announcement  thatY  id 
5  there  is  any  offer  for  a  "Compromlsd 
H  it'^must  come  from  the  other^idej 
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«,nn  the  celebrated  New  Tork 
'^mhorUy  on  bonds.  .He  furnished 
the  city  attorney  with  a  written 
preliminary  report  on  ^bese  bonds. 
The  bond  market  is  particularly 
active    at    present    and  .^^^^ny    New 

York    buyers    are    i"?^^^'^"^/^^^^,^, 
the!^  El   Capitan    bonds.       The    Ne\\ 
York    expert    consequently    desired 
to  have  considerable  first-hand  m- 
forniatlon  from  City  Attorney  Hig- 
gins  regarding  the  San  Diego  issue 
.o   that  he   could   answer  questions 
put  to  liim  -by  the  New  York  buy- 
or?      The  iitfiormatlon  furnished  by 
Migglns  at     New    York    was      tho- 
roughly    satisfactory.        The     city, 
however,  does  not  intend  to  sell  all 
the  honds  at   one  time      T.ess  than 
$1,000,000  will    lb*    sold     i"  ^\^-^' 
thus  saving  the  taxpayers  the  bur- 
den of  interest.     The  bonds  will  be 
sold  as  they  are  needed,  during  the 
work   of  construction   on   the   dam. 
To  Have  Value   *^^^<^<1 ,,.  ,^   . 
The  rtpxt  step.   HigguMB  said^ld-st 
nlffht    is  to  l5roceed  with  the   con- 
mgnt,   in     v^    H  Orange     county 

demnation    m    me^   v^iuub'-  ^^^^^_„-..- 
court  of  the   Cuyamaoa  company  s 
part    of  the    El   Capitan   dam  site, 
^ha  law  arguments  on  the  defend- 
ant's   demurrer    probably     will     be 
made  next  Friday,  or  a  week  from 
Fridnv      Then    the    value     ot     tnc 
land  will  be  fixed  by  a  jury,  un les. 
{he  city  should  decide  not  to  wit h^ 
draw   its   application      to^!^^^®^^^' 
value   placed   by  the  raifoa^  coni- 
mlssion.      president    Brundidge    of 
the  railroad  commission  «aid  whllei 
here    recently,    however,    ^t^a^^^^^ 
might  require  a  year  for  the  com^ 
mission  to  fix  a  valuation    an^  tnej 
city   1    lieves    it   could    &^t    quicker 
actlou  by  having  a  jury  do  it.  Af^!'; 
the    price   is      fixed,      and      should 
cither  the  city  or  the  ^ef^^^^^^^^^' 
peal.  the  city    can    put     up     bond 
equaling  the  amount  ^^^^^J'  ^"^^^.^ 
to  work  at  El  Capitan.     If  tbere  Is^ 
no   appeal,  the   city    can     pay     thei 
amount  and  ^^^^d  with  work. 
The   city  cdliCll   is  preparing 
rush  all  proceedings  in  ^l^e^cou*s.| 
with    the     announcement     tna^  i 
there  is  any  offer  for  ^  comprojljlst 
it"  must  come  from  the  other^iae^ 
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"Digger"  Aborigines  Left  to  Shift  for   Themselves  in  Squalid, 
Surroundings,  Having  Feu)  Rights  White  Race  Seems  Bound  to  Respect—Arid 
Ground,  Leaky  Shacks  Only  Heritage  of  Former  Owners  of  Golden  State  Soil 
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By  PAUL  FREDERICKSEN 

OUR  HUNDRED  THOUSANb  strong  they  roamed  the 
I    mountains  and  the  valleys  of  CalifcVnia,  free  as  the  sunshine, 
wild  as  the  fruits  they  plikked  fro|n  wild  trees  and  bushes. 
Life  was  easy  and  the  "Digger  Indians"  thrived. 
^21  But  that  was  1  50  years  ago.     Since  then  the  white  man 

has  come  to  California. 
Today  there  is  a  mere  handful  left,  so  scattered  they  are  hard  to 
count.  The  best  estimate  seems  to  be  17,000  or  18.000 — perhaps 
5000  of  them  on  the  40  reservations  established  by  the  federal  govern- 
unent.  some  on  homesteads,  but  the  greater  majority  just  drifting  from 
place  to  place,  unwilling  to  be  herded  by  the  white  men's  rulers,  but 
aiwountering  race  distinction  at  every  turn. 

No  one  seems  to  know  exactly  how  the  Indian  stands  in  Cali- 
(ornia  today,  though  many  have  tried  to  learn.  Partial  surveys  have 
been  made,  but  they  have  never  been  wholly  correlated.  A  move  was 
made  at  the  last  legislature  to  spend  $25,000  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  an  additional  $100,000  for  prevention  of  disease  among 
Indians,  but  Governor  [Richardson  vetoed  the  bills  as  unnecessary. 

Recently  thr»  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco  conducted 
iux  independent  investigation  of  Indians'   conditions.      It    found  them 


Starting  at  upper  left— Typical  ''Digger''  woman,  u;/io^  culture.     If  the  Indians  arc  to  be  provided  with  usable  lands,  it  must 
lives  near  Toros,  Southern  California.     Next—Scene  *    be  through  purchase  and  subdivision  of  private  holdings. ''      ^ 

near  Palm  Springs,  Riverside  county,  where  a  white  '.  The  committee  recommends  that  Indians'  water  rights  be  safe- 

man    constructed    his   house   over    a    ditch   from    [   guarded  and  that  the  Indians  granted  fee-simple  patents  be  protected 
which    the    fndians    derived    drinking    abater.  ^  against  real  estate  speculators  who  would  rob  them  of  thci>  title. 
''Home''  of  an  Indian  family  near  Anderson,  In  their  report  on  Indian  health,  the  club  members  found  Dr. 

Shasta  county,  where  they  have  lived  for 
35    years.      All   five   are   afflicted   with 
trachoma.     At  bottom — "Topsy,"  bas- 
ket-maker   near   Fort   Bidwell,  and 
house'l  she  has  lived  in  35  years. 


'  Gillihan's  report  illuminating.  Gillihan  found  that  the  percentage  of 
Indian  children  and  old  people  is  considerably  above  the  average — 
that  death  by  disease  mows  down  the  red  men  during  school  age  and 
the  prime  of  life. 

Poverty  of  the  farms  means  poverty  of  the  home,  and  hundreds 
*  of  Indians  still  live  in  tepees  or  in  small  shacks  made  of  boards  thrown 
together  helter-skelter  without  adequate  roofing,  floors  or  heat. 
The  report  continues: 

**In  certain  sections  tuberculosis  is  the  leading  disease,,  venereal 
'^  diseases  are  highly  prevalent,  trachoma  is  universal  among  them,  the 
communicable  diseases  find  them  easy  prey,  and  there  is  everywhere  a 
^  high  infant  mortality  rate. 

*Thc  full-time  and  contract  doctors  supplied  by  the  Indian  Bureau 

^  seem  to  lack  often  the  ability  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  Indians 

and  there  seems  a  general  lack  of  medical  contacts.      In  the  south 

^  there  are  two  fairly  equipped  hospitals  for  Indians,  one  at  Saboda  and 

another  at  the  school  at  Yuma.     Each  has  a  competent  trained  nurse 

in  charge,  but  neither  hospital  appears  to  do  any  sort  of  field  work 

•^v^'that  would  encourage  the  Indians  to  make  use  of  hospitals. 

**In  the  north  there  are  no  special  hospitals  for  the  Indians,  and  no 
adequate  care  given  the  sick.  True,  the  county  hospitals  are  sup- 
posed to  take  these  citizens  of  California,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
hospitals  find  vacant  beds  for  sick  Indians,  and  the  treatment  the 
^  Indians  generally  receive  is  not  such  as  would  encourage  them  to  make 
use  of  the  hospitals. 

**It  is  obvious  there  exist  in  California  numerous  medical  agencies. 

federal,  state,  county  and  municipal,  that  could  be  utilized  for  the 

!  care  of  the  sick  Indians  were  there  some  connecting  link  that  would 

'  inspire  confidence  and  guide  them  as  well  as  command  these  various 

agencies." 

The  report  recommended  employment  of  four  field  nurses  to 
serve  as  contacts  between  sick  Indians  and  the  hospitals.  This  sug- 
gestion was  turned  down  at  the  state  capital. 

Dr.   Gillihan's  report  on    Southern  California   revealed,    among 
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low  the  runiditv  of  ^\^i^  i&nc^rs  d«,tip,  ^fe^JJ^ 
idians.     In  one  case  a  white  man  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
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they  were  not  treated  unkindlv. 
And  it  was  not  until  the  gold 
rush  began  that  the  white  men 
persecuted  them  and  hunted  them 
down  like  animah. 

Thr    California     Indian     had 
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struct  a  house,  the  corner  of  which  bridged  the  ditch  used  to  convey 
drinking  water  to  his  red  brothers.  Some  ditches  were  used  as  gar- 
bage dumps  by  the  white  men. 

Cachil  Dehe,  the  reservation  housing  some  80  Indians  at  Colusa, 
is  situated  in  a  hollow.  Rain  seeps  down  the  hillsides  and  floods  the 
village.  Roads  to  Colusa  are  impassable  in  wet  weather.  Green 
scum  forms  on  the  drinking  troughs.  Nine  Indians  have  died  there 
since  last  Augyst.  The  last  to  die  was  Davis  Pulsiver.  aged  four 
years.  He  followed  his  brother  by  1 0  days.  Three  of  the  nine  died 
because  of  poor  sanitation.  Six  were  just  recorded  as  * 'tuberculosis.' 
In  his  relations  toward  his  government  and  his  hospitals  the  Indian 
understands  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  that  he  is  being  discriminated 
against.  But  in  his  relation  toward  the  schools  he  is  made  to  feel  the 
worst  humiliation. 

*The  Indian  is  not  a  white  man  and  cannot  be  converted  into  one,** 
remarks  Dr.  Gillihan,  discussing  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  enroll 
him  in  the  public  schools. 

Yet  the  Commonwealth  Club  learns  that  the  conversion  from  red 
into  white  is  exactly  what  the  government  is  trying  to  effect.  The 
nation  allows  an  Indian  a  small  daily  sum  while  he  is  attending  his 
own  Indian  school.  When  he  is  transferred  to  a  public  school  this 
dole  is  paid  to  the  county.  Where  the  federal  government  plans  to 
save  is  in  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  Indian  schools  as  such. 

*The  administration  of  the  educational  side  of  the  problem  re- 
quires that  those  charged  officially  with  responsibility  for  his  guardian- 
ship in  some  way  come  to  understand  Indian  psychology,"  states  the 
club's  report.  "Before  any  plans  can  be  made  which  look  toward 
constructive  educational  resuUs  the  officer  must  consider  the  Indian 
as  an  Indian,  ^and  not  treat  him  and  legislate  for  him  as  though  he 
were  a  diluted  specimen  of  the  American  pioneer  white  man.  Ways 
and  means  must  be  found  for  developing  in  him  qualities  which  will 
make  of  him  a  citizen  in  whom  the  ownership  and  control  of  his  own 
property  may  be  safely  vested. 

*Two  investigations  pertaining  to  this  subject  have  been  made  by 
the  state  supervisor  of  school  attendance  in  the  last  three  years — the 
first  during  1922  and  the  second  in  February  to  April  of  this  year,  ^ 
The  first  was  concerned  particularly  with  school  attendance  as  d  s- 
tinguished  from  features  of  instruction,  and  was  undertaken  (or  tiie 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  because  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  quite  frankly  seeking  to  enroll  Indian  children  in  public 

^schooTT  !R  fmdff^^  pmw^'  miiinmrvrm^B'^ P^mi^^r mm^ 

visor  in  the  West  for  this  purpose.  l?chool  patrons  in  the  districts 
affected  protested  against  the  action  and  school  trustees  and  superin- 
tendents were  asking  for  assistance  in  determining  their  legal  -responsi- 
bility,  authority,  and  in  securmg  of  financial  aid. 

•The  second  has  attempted  in  a  brief  survey  to  bring  the  Imd- 
ings  of  the  first  investigation  up  to  datr." 

There  are  three  types  of  Indian  schools  in  the  state,  the  highest 
taking  pupils  through  tl^  tenth  grade.  But  by  far  the  greatest  .num- 
ber of  children  never  get  past  the  purely  elementary  grades  because 
they   feel  for  one  reason  or  another  that  they  ar^  nol  wanted  in  the 

schools.  J         L  • 

The  general   day  schools   in    reservations  were  designed   to  brinr 

civilization  to  young  Indians  and  through  them  to  their  elders.  But 
the  Commonwealth  Club  finds  that  the  salaries  paid  teachers  art  not 
enough  to  attract  good  ones,  supplies  are  handled  *  mdiff^rrntlv.  and 
medical  inspection  is  wholly  inadequate. 

The  report  concludes: 

**Thc  attitude  toward  ihr  Indian  child  m  the  public  school  is  an 

n  ,    ^(    iK^    -»♦;», irto    .^^   tlir    rnmrriTin^tv   toward    th^    Indian. 
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By  PAUL  FREDERICKSEN 

$    ,  IQUR  HUNDRED  THOUSANb  strong  they  roamed  the 

la^^i  mountains  and  the  valleys  of  CalifoVnia  free  a*  the  sunshine, 
wild  as  the  fruits  they  plucked  froin  wild  trees  and  bushes. 
Life  was  easy  and  the  ''Digger  Indians''  thrived.  i 

But  that  was  150  years  ago.  Since  then  the  white  man 
has  come  to  California. 
Today  there  is  a  mere  handful  left,  so  scattered  they  are  hard  to 
count.  The  best  estimate  seems  to  be  17,000  or  18.000 — perhaps 
5000  of  them  on  the  40  reservations  established  by  the  federal  govern- 
unent,  some  on  homesteads,  but  the  greater  majority  just  drifting  from 
place  to  place,  unwilling  to  be  herded  by  the  white  men's  rulers,  but 
aiu^untering  race  distinction  at  every  turn. 

No  one  seems  to  know  exactly  how  the  Indian  stands  in  Cali- 
fornia  today,  though  many  have  tried  to  learn.  Partial  surveys  have 
been  made,  but  they  have  never  been  wholly  correlated.  A  move  was 
made  at  the  last  legislature  to  spend  $25,000  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  an  additional  $100,000  for  prevention  of  disease  among 
Indians,  but  Governor  Richardson  vetoed  the  bills  as  unnecessary. 

Recently  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  FVancisco  conducted 
AA  independent  investigation  of  Indians'  conditions.  It  found  them 
appalling.  It  found  plenty  of  persons  willing  to  answer  questions,  but 
it  found  no  official  who  felt  he  had  the  power  to  remedy  affairs. 

The  Indian  apparently  has  too  many  bosses.  The  State  Supreme 
Court  calls  him  a  citizen.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  calls 
him  a  ward.  And  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  charged  with  pro- 
tecting his  welfare,  never  quite  recognizes  either  obligation,  according 
lo  the  Commonwealth  Club*s  findings. 

Charles  Elkus,  chairman  of  the  club's  Indian  section,  reported  at 
a  conference  with  several  of  California's  national  legislators  that 
many  of  the  red  men  are  starving  and  thai  disease  is  rampant  among 
them. 

"The  California  Indians  never  have  had  a  chance."  declared 
Elkus.  "They  are  given  only  about  $29  a  year  each.  The  Indians 
of  this  state  get  less  help  from  Washington  than  any  other  state  in  the 
JJnion.  Some  help  is  given  by  state  and  county,  but  this  aid  is  not 
t-ordinated  with  the  work  of  the  federal  government. 

"California  Indian  children  are  so  diseased  that  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  attend  public  schools  for  fear  they  will  contaminate  other 
childreW.      The  Indians*    land  has  been  taken   from  them,   and  they 
have  been  put  on  worthless  soil  where  it  is  impossible  even  to  live,  let 
alone  be  prosperous. 

"They  have  insufficient  medical  attention,  insufficient  schools  and 
insufficient  legal  aid.  so  that  they  are  often  deprived  of  their  rights. 
Because  they  are  the  nation's  wards  they  are  treated  more  like  cattle 
than  like  humans.  If  the  federal  government  would  make  sufficient 
appropriation  toward  caring  for  the  Indians  the  state  could  administer 
it  economically  without  the  great  overhead  cost  which  now  exists." 

Elkus'  statements  fairly  summarize  the  extended  findings  of  the 
investigators.  The  reports  were  based  on  personal  inquiry  and  upon 
such  statistics  as  were  available.  Of  the  latter  two,  surveys  by  Dr. 
Allen  F.  Gillihan,  district  health  officer  for  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
were  found  most  valuable.  Dr.  Gillihan  made  one  survey  in  North- 
eastern California  in  1921,  and  another  in  Southern  California  in 
March  of  this  year.  These  two  surveys,  despite  their  incompleteness 
as  bearing  on  the  Indians  of  the  entire  state,  frankly  set  forth  the  plight 
of  the  remaining  redskins. 

Chauncey    S.    Goodrich,    sub-chairman    dealing    with    the    legal 

aspects,  discovered  that  from  the  time  the  "Diggers*'  were  baptized, 

sometimes  by  force,  by  the  Franciscan  friars  in  the  early  part  of  last 

rf^ntury,  until  the  present,  their  status  has  become  increasingly  hard. 

Under  the  Catholic   fathers  they  were  compelled   to   work,    but 
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another  at  the  school  at  Yuma.     Each  has  a  compHrnl  t.amrd  nurs. 
in  charge,  but  neither  hospital  appears  to  do  any  sort  of  t.eld  ^vork 

«^that  ^ould  encourage  the  Indians  to  make  use  of  hospitals^ 

"In  the  north  there  are  no  special  hospitals  for  the  Indians,  and  no 
adequav  care  given  the  sick.  True,  the  county  hospitals  are  sup- 
posed to  take  these  citizens  of  California,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
hospitals  find  vacant  beds   for  sick    Indians,   and   the   treatment  the 

.  Indians  generally  receive  is  not  such  as  would  encourage  them  to  make 

use  of  the  hospitals. 
(         "It  is  obvious  there  exist  in  California  numerous  medical  agencies, 
federal,  state,  county  and  municipal,  that  could  be  utiliied  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  Indians  were  there  some  connecting  link  that  would 
inspire  confidence  and  guide  them  as  well  as  command  these  various 

agencies."  ,.  ,, 

The    report    recommended   employment    of    four    tield    nurses    to 

serve  as  contacts  between  sick  Indians  and  the  hospitals.     This  sug-' 
*  gestion  was  turned  down  at  the  state  capital. 

Dr.   Gillihan's  report   on    Southern   California    revealed,    among 
^rjMtr  thiPRs,   how  'he  n.niditv  of  w^^jtp  »n«=*»gr3L.dabP:ys.  the  watfj 
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they  were  not  treated  unkindly. 
And  it  was  not  until  the  gold 
rush  began  that  the  white  men 
persecuted  them  and  hunted  them 
dov^  like  animals. 

The  California  Indian  had 
never  felt  the  need  of  banding 
into  strong  tribal  organizations. 
Food  was  too  easy  to  get  to  fight 
for.  Except  in  rare  instances, 
the  Indians  had  lived  peacefully 
alone  or  in  small  groups.  It  was 
this  lack  of  tribe  that  now  made 
the  **Digger"  defenseless. 

Great  tribes  farther  East  had 
been  able  to  wrest  from  the  in- 
vading white  man  treaties  that 
guaranteed  their  security  and  na- 
tional protection.  The  scattered 
California  Indians  were  unable  to  bargain  collectively  in  this  fashion. 
They  had  no  weapon  with  which  to  demand  protection.  They  suf- 
fered complete  humiliation. 

Then  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  came  to  their  rescue  as 
best  it  might.  Following  precedent  set  in  relations  with  Eastern  tribes, 
the  court  ruled  Indians  to  be  national  wards  and  reservations  were  set 
aside  for  them.  But  these  reservations  failed  to  hold  the  wandering 
type  of  Indian  in  this  state.  Besides,  most  of  the  ground  in  the 
reservations  was  barren. 

The  result  has  been  that  most  Indians  have  left  the  reservations 
and  go,  therefore,  outside  the  paternal  protection  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Once  outside  they  have  all  the  statute  rights  of  citizens  except 
the  most  important — literal  equality. 

The  report  on  land  holdings  bears  out  Goodrich's  findings.^  It 
shows  that  while  the  total  area  of  reservations  is  517,1  18  acres,  the 
estimated  amount  of  irrigible  lands  is  only  7  per  cent  of  this  and  that 
the  acreage  actually  under  irrigation  is  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
total.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  reservation  acreage  has  never  been 
allotted,  so  unpopular  is  the  system  among  Indians. 
Says  the  report: 

**Most  of  the  land  held  in  reservation  for.  or  purchased  for.  or 
allotted  from  the  public  domain  to.  the  California  Indians  is  worth- 
less for  agriculture;  much  of  it  is  worthless  for  any  purpose  save  as 
watershed  land.  For  the  lands  which  would  be  cultivable  there  is  an 
insufficient  water  supply.  The  average  Indian  would  be  better  off 
with  a  smaller  area  of  land  were  it  usable.  There  arc  no  remaining 
public  lands  in  California  thai  have  any   appreciable  value  for  agri- 


Sdve  IS  m  the  ultiinale  abandoniiienl  ol  Indian  scliools  as  such. 

**\  he  administration  of  the  educational  side  of  the  problem  re- 
quires that  those  charged  officially  with  responsibility  for  his  guardian- 
ship in  some  way  come  to  understand  Indian  psychology,"  states  the 
club's  report.^  "Before  any  plans  can  be  made  which  look  toward 
constructive  educational  results  the  officer  must  consider  the  Indian 
as  an  Indian,  'and  not  treat  him  and  legislate  for  him  as  though  he 
were  a  diluted  specimen  of  the  American  pioneer  white  man.  Ways 
and  means  must  be  found  for  developing  m  him  qualities  which  will 
make  of  him  a  citizen  in  whom  the  ownership  and  control  of  his  owa 
property  may  be  safely  vested. 

**Two  investigations  pertaining  to  this  subject  have  been  made  by 

the  state  supervisor  of  school  attendance  in  the  last  three  years — the 

first  during   1922  and  the  second  in  February  to  April  of  this  year. 

The   first  was  concerned   particularly  with   school   attendance   as   d  s- 

tinguished  from   features   of   instruction,  and   was  undertaken   for  tae 

superintendent  of   public    instruction   because   the    Bureau    of    Indian 

Affairs  was  quite  frankly  ieeking  to  enroll  Indian  children  in  public 
schools  as  rapfcffy  as  possftfc  !*TfW  IJaW  |fJJ«eecf  a  spcre/a/  schotrt 

visor  in  the  West  for  this  purpose.  $chool  patrons  in  the  districts 
affected  protested  against  the  action  and  school  trustees  and  superin- 
tendents were  asking  for  assistance  in  determining  their  legal  -responsi- 
bility, authority,  and  in  securing  of  financial  aid. 

'The  second  has  attempted  in  a  brief  survey  to  bring  the  find- 
ings of  the  first  investigation  up  to  date.'* 

There  are  three  types  of  Indian  schools  in  the  state,  the  highest 
taking  pupils  through  th«  tenth  grade.  But  by  far  the  greatest. num- 
ber of  children  never  get  past  the  purely  elementary  grades  because 
they  feel  for  one  reason  or  another  that  they  are  not  wanted  in  the 

schools. 

The  general  day  schools  in  reservations  were  designed  to  bring 
civihzation  to  young  Indians  and  through  them  to  their  elders.  But 
the  Commonwealth  Club  finds  that  the  salaries  paid  teachers  art  not 
enough  to  attract  good  ones,  supplies  are  handled  ''indifferently,"  and 
medical  inspection  is  wholly  inadequate. 

The  report  concludes: 

•The  attitude  toward  the  Indian  child  in  the  public  school  is  an 
exact  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward  the  Indian. 
The  range  is  great,  going  from  a  cruel  exploitation  to  friendliness  and 

honesty. 

•The  Indian  Bureau  is  concentrating  its  efforts  and  funds  upon 
the  boarding  schools,  without  providing  the  after-school  follow-up  that 
would  make  them  effective.  The  day  schools,  which  could  be  made 
the  most  effective  units  in  the  system,  are  being  discontinued  as  fast 
as  the  children  can  be  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  That  enrollment 
has  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  granting  of  citizenship  to  the 
Indians  and  by  the  payment  of  tuition  to  the  school  districts,  but  does 
not  insure  a  pauper  Indian  his  education." 
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SE,  SAN  DIEGO 


IS  DEAD  AFTER 
SSINGCENTURYMARK 


is   the  I 


was 
the 


Almost  lost  in  antiquity, 
history  of  ChieriggS^^n 
I  ndian   who  "ffeTjesTerday 

Ty  h'(:)si)lia'i:  -^on\§.^say,.tTicit  he 
97   years  old  when  he   tn\ter^_ 

counTV  -pTtoi  -tanpyfr;m)T^vit  ei^t 

vears  ago       That   would   mai^e    hib 
a^e  nearly  104  years.    The  obituary 
fitates    he    was    100    years    old,    but 
thl^  is  a  conseryative  estimate,  de- 
Hared    the    director    at    Norell    and 
i'onweirs    funeral     parlors      where 
the  a^ed  chief's  body  awaits  huri.il. 
GD   Porter,  secretary  of  Edgmoor, 
the    county    poor    farm      says     ^^^^ 
chief   was   104    years   old       Any   ot 
these    speculations    would    vest    the 
Indian  with  the  awe.  curiosity  and 
veneration    attending    a    man    who 
had   lived   through    the    days    that 

ern  institutions.  His 
equipment  for  the  struggle  to  livfe 
in  such  a  maelstrom  of  quickening 
events  probaiDly  was  meager.  Only 
the  education,  perhaps,  of  a  mis- 
sion Indian.  By  tliis  time,  the 
later  quarter  of  last  century,  his 
early  friends  and  companions  all 
were  dead,  and  he  was  left  to  work 
his  way.  alone  with  recollections 
of  the  days  when  he  wjus  a  man  of 
matters  in  his  tribe  and  when 
events  moved  with  the  «low  pace  of 
the  old-fashioned  ox  cart. 

Eight  years  ago  he  became  a 
county  charge,  taking  the  remain- 
ing niche  left  him  at  the  county 
poor  farm. 

Today  there  are  eight  men  in 
this  state  who  can  trace  their  date 
of  birth  back  to  the  decade  that 
witnessed  the  birth  of  California 
as  a  state.  When  they  were  born 
Chief  Jose,  had  he  been  present, 
could  have  looked  at  them  wilfi  the 
knowledge  of  a  strapping  ^oung 
Indian  buck   24  Vears  old. 


marked      the     events     contempora- 
!eou6  with  the  early  history  of  thii 


Chief    Jose    was 


state  and   nation. 
It    is    said    that 
born    at   Old    Town   and    witnessec 
the  posseission  and  the  customs 
the  early  Spanish  settlers  here^Th 
«tory    includes    the    tales    ot    man^ 
fracases,   common  to  pioneer  day^ 
that  the  chief  had  a  hand  in. 

Jose    was    a    young    man    or 
years  when  California  was  admitted 
to    the    union    in    1850-      With    the 
coming  of  the  ordinary  "lan  s  mld^ 
die   age   he   .«aw    the    first    building, 
erected    on    the    site    now    occupied| 

by  San   Diego. 

As  more  years  ipassed 

res6  of  civilizatioji  In  the  new  ter- 


2^ 


the   prog-l 
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nifian  Who  Saw  San  Diego 
(se  From^  Spanish  Pueblo 

egent  Glory,  Is  Dead 


Chief  Jose,  a  Mission  Indian  who 

waa  a  vigorous  young   man   when 

California   was     admitted     to    the 

United    States    75    years   ago,    who 

probably  »tood   on.     the  shores  of 

San  Diego  bay  when  Richard  Henry 
Dana  visited  this  .port  on  the  bark 
"Pilgrim**  during  his  famous  **Two 
Tears  Before  the  Mast,"  died  at 
the  county  farm  Tuesday  at  an  age 
variously  estiftiated  at  from  97  to 
104  years. 

For  the  last  eight  years  Chief 
Jose  had  lived  at  ^Edgemoor,  the 
county  farm,  and  it  was  understood 
that  he  was  about  97  years  old 
when  he  first  was  admitted.  Norell 
and  Conwell,  funeral  directors  in 
charge  of  the  body,  declared  tha/t 
100  years  was  a  /conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  old  Indian's  age. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  chief, 
born  At  Old  Town  during  the  height 
of  the  Spanish  domination  of  the 
statte,  was  the  gold  rush  of  1849 
that  brought  the  world  to  Califor- 
nia 'by  land  and  by  sea.  He  was  not 
yet  130  when  California  was  admit- 
ted     to     the     United      States.     He 


watched  rthe  Incidents  related  in 
the  story  ''Ramona."  and  may  even 
nave  participated  in  some  of  them. 
He  was  a  passive  observer  of  the 
development  of  San  Diego  from  a 
barren  hillside  to  a  beautiful  city, 
and  he  saw  the  horse  take  the 
place  of  the  ox-cart  and  the  auto- 
mobile replace  the  horse.  Concrete 
highways  replaced  the  dirt  roads. 
Which  had  been  widened  from  the 
winding  Indian  trails  and  foot- 
paths. :        ' 

All  of  the  romance  of  early 
California,  of  America  sovereignty, 
of  the  battles  of  the  civil  and 
Mexican  wars,  ipassed  before  the 
eyes  of  Chief  Jose.  The  memories 
of  his  youth  and  position  in  his 
tribe  were  clouded  with  the  ever- 
present  need  to  make  a  living  in  an 
environment  new  and  strange.  The 
task  became  too  great  for  his  ad- 
vancing years,  es  it  might  have 
been  too  ^reat  even  in  ,the  days  of 
his  most  vigorous  youth,  and  the 
old  man  became  a  ward  of  the 
county.  He  died  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  little  pueblo  in  which, 
he  was  born. 
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from  P<iJ6<-'  1 


ritory    became    more    tPe^^y,/\^^' 
'as   events   proceeded,   they  left  the 
ohief    then  at   the  age  when  most 
men  begin  to  think  of  handling  their 
active  affairs  over  to  younger  men 
tacin^    the    problem     of     ^^^^^^^^ 
amonK     modern     institutions        Hl^ 
equipment  for  the  struggle   to   live 

in  «uch  a  maelstrom  of  Q^i<;^^;Ynlv 
events  probably  was  meager.  Only 
the   education,    perhaps,  of   a  mi6,- 
sion    Indian.       By    this    time,    the 
later    quarter    of    last    century,    his 
earlv    friends    and    companions    all 
were  dead,  and  he  was  left  to  work 
his    wav.    alone    with    recollections 
of  the  days  when  he  was  ^ ^^^l 
matters     in     his     tribe     and     ^hen 
eventfl  moved  with  the  slow  pace  of 
the  old-fashioned  ox  cart. 

Eight  vears  ago  he  became  a 
countv  charge,  taking  the  remain- 
ing   niche   left   him   at    the   county 

^Tod'arthere    are    eight    men    in 
this  stau  who  can  trace  their  date 

^^    KirfVi    bark    to    the    decade    that 
of    b*^th    DacK    t o    u  California 

witnessed    the    blrtn    or  ^;^;^'" 
as  a  state.     When   they  were   born 
Chief    Jose,    had    he    been    PrJ^e"^ 
could  have  looked  at  them  w/i  ^^^ 
knowledge    of    a    strapping  ^oung 
Indian  buck  24  Vears  old. 
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tan  Who  Saw  San  Diego 
se  From^  Spanish  Pueblo 


Chief  Jose,  a  Mission  Indian  who 
w&s  a  vigorous  young  man  when 
California  was  admitted  to  the 
United  JBtates  75  years  ago.  who 
probably  stood  on  the  shores  of 
San  Diego  hay  when  ^i^^^^^  Henry 
Dana  visited  this  .port  on  the  bark 
"Pilgrim"  during  his  famous  a  wo 
Teare  Before  the  Mast."  died  at 
the  county  farm  Tuesday  at  an  age 
variously  estimated  at  from    97  to 

^^ror^the  last  eight  years  Chief 
Jose  had  lived  at  ^Edgemoor  th(| 
county  farm,  and  It  was  understood 
that  he  was  about  97  years  old 
when  he  first  was  admitted.  Norell 
and  Oonwell.  funeral  directors  In 
charge  of  the  body,  declared  that 
100  years  was  a  ^conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  old  Indian'*  age. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  chiet, 
born  at  Old  Town  during  the  height 
of  the  Spanish  domination  of  the 
state,  was  the  gold  rush  of  1849 
that  'brought  the  world  to  Califor- 
nia 'by  land  and  by  sea.  He  was  not 
yet  130  when  California  was  admit- 
ted    to     the     United      States.     He 


ent  Glory,  Is  Dead 


watched    the    Incidents    related    in 
the  story  ''Ramona,'*  and  mAy  even 
have  participated  In  some  of  them. 
He  was  a   passive  observer  of  the 
development   of  San   Diego   from  a 
barren  hillside  to  a  beautiful  city, 
and    he    saw    the    horse    take    the 
place  of  tlie  ox-<3art  and  the  auto- 
mobile replace  the  horse.  Concrete 
highways    replaced    the    dirt   roads, 
which  had  'been  widened  from  the 
winding   Indian      trails      and    foot- 
paths. 


All    of   the      romance      of    early 
California,  of  America  sovereignty, 
of   the  ibattles    of      the      civil   and 
Mexican    wars,    ipassed    before    the 
eyes  of  Chief  Jose.     The  memories 
of    his   youth   and    position    in    his 
tribe  were  clouded  with  the     ever- 
present  need  to  make  a  living  in  an 
environment  new  and  strange.  The 
task  became  too  great  for  his  ad- 
vancing   years,    as    It    might    have 
been  too  great  even  in  ,the  days  of 
his  most   vigorous   youth,    and    the 
old   man   ^became   a      ward    of    the 
county.      He      died      within    a    few 
miles  of  the  little  pueblo  m  which^ 
he  was  'born. 
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Indian 
Life 


Interesting  Demonstration  Is 
Conducted  Under  Direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Leslie  Lee. 


Present  Scenes  of  Primitive  \ 
Art  Center  Auditorium  in  Balbo 


i 


l^hree  Indi.n  girl,  of  tb,  San  Diegu.no  '*«  XTfnd  Iho^ef  howTelr^S-e 
S^V'hT^riSvrg^^^.oVjfe^nYr.e'Sgaged  in  the  ..sk.  .hat  oeenpied  .heir  .other. 


Three  Indian  maidens  stepped 
out  of  the  pa«t  Friday  evening  and 
presented  to  a  group  Interested  In 
the  orlgrinal  Inhabitants  of  this 
county  a  series  of  scenes  of  Prim- 
itive life.  They  cooked  deer  meift 
in  a  clay  olla  over  a  fire.  They 
gathered  and  prepared  the  various 
«eed8  and  wild  grains  that  made  up 
their  primitive  bill  of  fare.  With 
basket,  mortero  and  pestle,  and 
metate  they  made  meal  and  pre- 
pared cakes  to  bake  In  the  ashee 
of  the  fire. 

The  scenes  were  given  under  tne 
direction    of   Mrs.    Leslie   Lee,    and 
were    the    result    of    her    long    re- 
search  among  the  Indians  of  this 
county,   and  six  months  of  careful 
training  and  coaching  of  the  Indian 
girls   wh«^,  took    part.      Because    of 
the   limited  space   in    the   art   cen- 
ter   auditorium     in     Balboa    park, 
where    the     exhibition    was    given, 
I  admission    Friday   evening   was    by 
invitation    only.      The    exhibit   was 
repeated     yesterday     morning    for 

thP  public.  ^  ^  • 

■^"Th"e  little  stage  of  the  art  center 
had  been  transformed  for  the  occa- 
sion    into    an    open     space    in     the 
moun4:alns.     A  painting  by  Mr.  L.ee, 
a  grpat  live  oak  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,    formed     the     back    of     the 
picture.      The  wild   grasses,    shrub- 
bery and  other  plants  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  county  were  arranged 
about   the    stage   as    if    they  were 
actually  growing  there.  In  thfe  fore- 
ground  were    the    cook    fire,    mor- 
teros.     pestles,    metates,    oUas    and 
baskets  used  in  the  reproduction  of 
primitive  life.     The  atmosphere  of 
.^'he      auditorium     was      permeated 
with    the     pungent    odor    of     sage, 
which    made    the    scene    the    more 

realistic.  . 

As    a   reader    told    something    of 
the  life  of  the  Mission  Indians  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  white  man, 
explained  their   customs  and  their 
mode    of     every-day     living,     their 
common     tasks    and    their     recrea- 
t^ions,  the  three  Indian  girls  entered 
clad   in   the    straw   dresses   of   their 
early   tribal    days   and    enacted   the 
episodes  described.     The  girls,  Felis 
and      Ella      Agiaro,      and      Carlota 
Hetlemeua,  are  members  of  the  San 
Diegulto    or  San    Dlegulto    tribe    of 
the    Mission  Indians,   and   are  typ- 
ical   of    the     early     inhabitants    of 

this  county. 

First      they      demonstrated      the 

cooking    of    the    deer    meat    In    an 

earthen  olla,  entering  with  various 

y>lias   and  utensils   carried   as  their 

vnothers    and     grandmothers     once 

bore  their  burdens.     In  their  second 

scene  they  showed  how  the  useful 

baskets  were  made  with  reeds  and 

straw,  with  the^sharpened  nb  of  a 

coyot;  for  an  a#'l.     The  third  scene 

was   even   m^e   domestic,    showing 

the    anclenjrnte    of     protecting    a 

haby    agymst    digestive    <aisorders. 

e    c»ld    was    brought    In    and    a 


and  grandmothers  not  more  than^years  ago. 


little  mat  of  willow  bark  was 
heated  over  the  embers.  It  was 
then  placed  over  the  baby^s  stom- 
ach to  enable  him  to  eat  the  good 
things  nature  provided  without  suf- 
fering any  pain.  The  child  was 
then  bound  to  a  cradle  to  make 
him   grow  straight  and   tall. 

The  various  processes  necessary 
to  the  preparation  of  the  "chla" 
drink  constituted  the  fourth  scene. 
With  sticks,  the  girls  beat  the  chia 
seeds  from  the  bushes  Into  their 
baskets."    Then  they  parched   them 


over  the  fire,  ground  them,  added 
water,  and  a  little  salt  which  they 
had  gathered  from  the  margin  of 
the  ancient  sink  of  the  Salton  sea. 
and  then  drank  the  refreshing  pre- 
paration. They  gathered  cactus 
pears  in  the  fifth  scene,  brushing 
off  th.e  spines  with  bunches  of 
twigs  and  grass.  Then  they  shook 
them  in  a  net  of  fibres  )H^til  the 
skins  were  smooth  and  the  iruii 
fit  to  eat  in  safetv. 

Another    seed     preparation     was 
demonstrated  in  the     sixth     scene. 


j;ene  was\ 
iten  wit(Y\ 


O 


na 


Defe 


.fr; 


when  the  girls-  gathered  the  '"Kish,  f 
which  Is  known  to  the  white  main 
as   "dock."      They   dried   the.seediS, 
rubbed    them    in    their      hanjds      to 
loosen    the    husks,   winnowe^    theni 
in    their    shallow    baskets,    'ground 
them  on  the  metate,  leached  them 
with    water    to    remove    the    bitter- 
ness, then  made  the  cakes  from  th 
meal  and  baked  them  in  the  asho^J 

The  seventh  and  ^nal  scene  wa 
the    preparation    of      acorii 
mush  which  was  always  e 
deer  meat.     The  girls  gathewi^^ 
acorns,  cracked  them  vri\.Yi  rrabbi 
stones,  ground  Vnem     to     meal     I 

,<>ir  iiiorteros,  winnowed  the  mea 

nd    leache^     it,     then     made     the 

mush  In  an  earthen  olla  which  Tvlis 
over  the  fire  and  beside  the  olla 
in  which  the  deer  meat  was  cook- 
ing. 

the  stone  age   life  of     a  .^J'^J^Zt 

people  carried  ^ve^  ^^^^^^"s    ^tnd 

electricity.         /    ♦^^    kv    the    three 
crafts    demonstrated    by^^th^^^j   ^„d 

prlmUtve  life  to  the  <l"^f' ""^^^  | 
lova  and  customs  of  the  ^"ue 
^li  But  the  customs  are  dying 
Zt  thrianguage  which  the  three 
eh-ls  spoke  in  low  tone;,  around 
fhe  fire  is  beinff  forgotten  or  is 
allinrinto  disuse  ^^he  glimpse 
oc  that  life  vouchsafed  to/^ose 
Who    were    privileged    to      be      the 

guests  of  Mrs.  Lee  m«y.^t»  an  ess 
Klimpso  that  any  will  have  unless 
some  effort  is  made  to  perpetuate 
the  customs  and  the  manners  of 
the    San    Dieguenos. 

•■For  a  long-  time,"  Raid  Mrs.  T.ee, 
'  •  iiiK  much  of  the 


>.'.-.  lit' 
reiilustic. 

As  a  reader  told  somethlngr  of 
The  life  of  the  MLssion  Indians  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  white  man, 
explained  their  customs  and  their 
mode  of  every-day  living,  their 
rommon  task£  and  their  recrea- 
tions, the  three  Indian  girls  entered 
clad  in  the  Ktraw  dresses  of  their 
early  trlhal  days  and  enacted  the 
f^pisodefl  described.  The  girls,  Felis 
and  Klla  Agiaro,  and  ("arlota 
Hetlemeua,  are  members  of  the  San 
Dieguito  o4'  San  Dieguito  tribe  of 
the  Mission  Indians,  and  are  typ- 
ical of  th.»  early  inhabitant*  of 
this  county. 

First  they  demonstrated  the 
cooking  of  the  deer  meat  in  an 
.•arthen  olla,  entering  with  various 
<oljas  and  utensils  carried  as  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers  once 
bore  their  burdens.  In  their  second 
scene  they  showed  how  the  useful 
baskets  were  made  with  reeds  and 
straw,  with  the  sharpened  rib  of  a 
coyote  for  an  jW^i.  The  third  scene 
was  even  rnore  domestic,  showing 
the  ancleri^rlte  of  protecting  a 
baby  agwhst  digestive  disorders. 
*hp    cijlTd    was    brought    in    and    a 


h-*-^'-' 
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little    mat     of     willow    bark     was 

heated  over  the  embers.  It  was 
then  placed  over  the  baby's  stom- 
ach to  enable  him  to  eat  the  good 
things  nature  provided  without  suf- 
fering any  pain.  The  child  was 
then  bound  to  a  cradle  to  make 
him   grow  straight  and   tall. 

The  various  processes  necessary 
to  the  preparation  of  the  '*chia'' 
drink  constituted  the  fourth  scene. 
With  sticks,  the  girls  beat  the  chia 
seeds  from  the  bushes  into  their 
baskets.'    Then  they  parched   them 


over  the  fire,  ground  them,  added 
water,  and  a  little  salt  which  they 
had  gathered  from  the  margin  of 
the  ancient  sink  of  the  Salton  sea. 
and  then  drank  the  refreshing  pre- 
paration. They  gathered  cactus 
pears  in  the  fifth  scene,  brushing 
off  the  spines  with  bunches  of 
twigs  and  grass.  Then  they  shook 
them  in  a  net  of  fibres  until  the 
skins  were  smooth  and  the  fruit 
fit   to   eat   In  safety. 

Another    seed     preparation     was 
demonstrated   in  the     sixth     scene. 


when  the  girls  gathered  the  -kish,'*/ 
which  is  known  to  the  white  mati 
as  ''dock."  They  dried  the,  seeds, 
rubbed  them  in  their  hands  to 
loosen  the  husks,  wlnnoweil  them 
in  their  shallow  baskets,  feround 
them  on  the  metate,  leached  them 
with  water  to  remove  the  bitter- 
ness, then  made  the  cakes  from  th 
meal  and  baked  them  in  the  asho 

The  seventh  and  ^nal  scene  wa 
the    preparation    of      acorSi 
mush  which  was  always  e 
deer  meat.     The  girls  gat 
acorns,  cracked  them  vriV 
stones,   groun^".  Vnem     to 

ftir  inorteros,  winnowed 

nd    leached     it,     then 
mush  In  an  earthen  olla 
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beside    the    olla 
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It  waa  B.  remarkahle  axJiibM>^ 
the  stone  age  life  of  a  primitive 
people  carried  oveF  into  the  age  of 
electricity.  The  customs  and 
crafts  demonstrated  by  the  three 
Indian  girls  are  still  observed  and 
practiced  in  the  most  remote  and 
secluded  parts  of  the  county  by 
those  Indians  who  prefer  their 
primitive  life  to  the  questionable 
Joys  and  customs  of  the  white 
man.  But  the  customs  are  dying 
out;  the  language  which  the  three 
girls  spoke  in  low  tones  around 
the  fire  is  being  forgotten  or  is 
falling  into  disuse.  The  glimpse 
of  that  life  vouchsafed  to  those 
who  were  privileged  to  be  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Lee  may  be  the  last 
glimpse  that  any  will  have  unless 
some  effort  is  made  to  perpetuate 
the  customs  and  the  manners  of 
the    San    Dieguenos. 

"For  a  long  time,"  said  Mrs.  I^ee, 
**we  have  been  making  much  of  the 
picturesque  Indians  of  Arizona  of 
the  east  and  middle  west.  Santa 
Fe  and  northern  Michigan  have 
been  proud  of  the  handicraft  of 
their  Indians  and  the  artistry  of 
their  work.  Here  in  San  Diego 
county  we  have  one  of  the  most 
interesting  groups  of  Indians  in 
the  whole  country,  and  we  have 
made  no  effort  to  study  them  or 
to  preserve  their  traditions  and 
their  lore. 

*'It  is  true  that  they  are  more 
primitive  than  the  more  pictur- 
esque tribes,  and  for  that  reason 
less  spectacular.  But  they  are  the 
more  interesting,  for  they  give  -us 
an  insight  into  a  day  and  an  age 
that  has  passed.  Culture  can  al- 
ways be  developed  or  acquired. 
But  primitive  life  and  primitive 
customs  once  lost  are  lost  forever. 
"It  is  my  contention — and  I  know 
many  will  lake  issue  with  me — that 
the  Mission  Indi^tns,  of  whom  these 
girls  are  representative,  are  poten- 
tially as  brainy  and  as  capable  of 
development  as  any  other  tribes. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  have  never  been  required  to 
live  more  than  the  primitive  life. 
Nature  has  been  abundant.  The 
climate  has  required  no  other  shel- 
ter than  leaves  and  thatch,  so  they 
have  built  no  such  elaborate  houses 
as  the  Hopis.  They  have  not  need- 
ed clothing,  so  they  have  not  woven 
rugs  or  blankets  of  barbaric  splen- 
dor. They  did  not  have  to  culti- 
vate crops,  for  the  wild  seeds  and 
acorns  furnished  an  abundance  of 
food.  They  were  migratory,  livlm? 
in  the  mountains  in  the  warm  sum- 
mer, and  wandering  down  into  the 
desert  to  live  warm  and  comfort- 
ably in  the  winter.  They  had  an 
easy  existence  and  were  not  forced 
to  live  in  any  way  other  than  they 
had  always  lived." 

In  the  course  of  her  research  Mrs. 
Ijee  found,  she  said,  that  as  recently 
as  40  years  ago  the  Indians  in  the 
remote  valleys  and  peaks  of  the 
county  lived  exactly  as  they  did  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  white  men 
In  California.  The  men  wore  no 
clothes  and  the  women  only  grass 
skirts,  and  game  and  seeds  were 
the  sole  diet.  But  civilization  has 
penetrated  to  the  remotest  fast- 
nesses, and  with  the  death  of  the 
old  Indians  the  traditions,  the  lan- 
guage and  the  customs  are  dyin^ 
out.  The  Indians  are  becoming 
rather  belldered  and  are  inadequate 
imitations  of  the  whites. 
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Suit    of    a    number    of    Indians 
against  the  San  Diegrck  County  Wa- 
ter   company    in    which    monetary 
damapres  are  asked  for  flooding  an 
old    Indian   burial   prround,  will    be 
decided  today.  The  hearing,  started 
last  week,  was  resumed   yesterday  i 
before  special  Judge  Albert  J.  Leo 
and  all  evidence  had  been  submitted 
when  court  adjourned  for  the  day. 
Arguments   will   be   presented   this 
morningr  and  the  court  is  expected 
to   announce   his  ruling:   early  this 
afternoon. 

Attorneys  Leory  Wright  and 
•Henry  Stephens  are  appearing  for 
the  water  company,  with  Attor- 
neys Herman  Freese,  George  L. 
Flagg  and  Fred  Thompso'n  appear- 
l  ing  for  the  tribesmen.  * 


A  deci^j^^lsl  expected  to  b* 
jreached  this  afternoon  in  the  suit 
lof  Indian  tribesmen  against  the  San 
Diego  Water  company  for  floo.ding 
their  ancient  graveyard  by  creation 
[of  Lake  Henshaw. 

Arguments  were  being  made  be» 
Ifore  Judge  Pro.  Tern.  A.  L.  Lee, 
who  heard  evidence  in  the  suit  yes- 
terday and  on  a  previous  date. 
About  50  Indians,  men,  women  and 
children,  were  on  hand  to  sfee  the 
case  concluded,  filling  space  in  the 
county  supervisors*  room,  where  the 
lease  wBiS  being  concluded. 

■Evidence  in  the  case  developed 
isome  rather  dramatic  recitals  of 
the  desecration  of  the  old  Indian 
burying  ground,  where,  it  was  al- 
leged, remains  of  ancestors  of  the 
present  living  Indians  had  been 
Iplaced  long  before  white  man  came 
to  California.  For  the  alleged 
desecration,  the  Indians  are  asking 
$200  0  damages.  Attorneys  Plermau 
Freese,  George  L.  Flagg  and  Fred 
Thompson  represent  the  Tntliani^, 
land  Attorneys  I^.  A.  Wright  and 
Henry  Stephens  the  water  coi 
pany. 
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CISION  DEM 


A  decision   in  the  suit  of  I«dian 
tribesmen  for  damages  against  the 
San  Diego  County  Water  company 
because  the   company's  Lake  Hen- 
shaw flooded   their   ancient  Indian 
burying    ground    will    not    be    had 
until    late    next    month.      Albert    J. 
Lee,  judge  pro  tem,  who  heard  the 
evidence  and  arguments  in  the  trial, 
took    the     case    under    advisement 
yesterday   afternoon   and      notified 
attorneys    in    the     case     that     thej 
would    have    until    Feb.    26    to    fire 
briefs   and  cite   additional  authjW-l- 
ties  for  their  contentions. 
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Tribesman 


^umg  '^for 


Dam- 


age for  Alleged  Desecra-| 
tion  of  Burial  Ground, 


Indian  tribesmen,  suinff  the  San 
DDiego  Water  company  for  money 
damages  for  alleged  desecration  of 
an  ancient  Indian  graveyard,  must 
await  until  Feb.  26  to  learn  the  out- 
come of  the  suit.  iSpecial  Judge 
Albert  J.  Lee  heard  the  arguments 
of  counsel  yesterday  and  took  the 
case  under  advisement,  notifying 
counsel  that  they  would  have  until 
Feb.  26  to  file  briefs  and  cite  ad- 
Jditional  authorities. 

When    Henshaw    dam    was    buUt 
and  a  large  area  o^the  Warner  Hot 
•Bpringse  country  about  to  be  flood- 
ed, the  water  company  dedicated  a 
plot  of  gro'und  as  a  burial  place  and 
removed    the    bodies    of    the    long- 
dead   Indians   from  the    old   grave- 
vard,  soon  to  be  covered  by  the  im- 
pounded waters,  to  the  new  resting 
place.     This,   the   Indians   declared 
to    be    desecratio'n,    and    they   havc^ 
sued  for  compensatory  damages. 
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DIANS  OF  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 


By  DANIEL  CLEVELAND 


I  I  ,j  Indians,  «t  other  reservations,  stock 

The  precJblng  chapter  of  thU  story    professed  Chr»s"an»y-  ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^  fruit  trees  were  sold.    The  nature 

ha»   been  devoted  nuilnly   to  an   In- ]      "Two   of    the   lea       g  sen-    of   the   supplies   depended   upon   the 

qulry  Into,  and  an  explanation  oT  tne  ;  congress)    are   of   Indian    ojuu".  location  of  the  reservation.    Some  of 

charges   made   by   Helen   Hunt   J^fk- |  ^^^j,  jj^bert  L.  Owen  of  Oklahoma  Whhe  reservations  have  sufficient  rain- 
son.  In  her  book  "Ramona,"  that  the,  .    ^^      Cherokee    tribe,   fail    -nri   ^r.«,  nr^n«   without  irrlea- 
Amerlcan  government,  court  and  peo-    %^J^^^^^°^^  curtls   of   Kansas   is 
pie   have  been  guilty  of  gross   Injus-  ,  ^enator   Charles  cu  umatlUa    raising,  w 
tlce,  neglect  and  cruelty  In  their  'l**'- j  1"  ^'^^'^^^..^Xttve  C^  D.  Car- ,  SCHOOLS 
ings  with  the  Indians  of  this  section    f '»>«•  ^^''P;"^"*^*!^   a  member  of       "In    Sa 
Of  California.    The  facts  toW  m  *ha       er  '^°'^^^0''J;^°X:    Chandler   from  fiv.  .Aver 
S  rsX^^rreclted^omSg  j  O^^^^^^^                         to   the    Cherokee 
TLT  aacLon-s    fierce    incilgnatlon    tribe;    Con^^^^^^^ 


and  censure  Is  deserved;  but  the  story 
as  told  Is  not  the  whole  truth,  and. 
like  all  half  truths,  Is  prejudiced*, 
unfair,  misleading  and  unjust.  The 
poet.   (Tennyson)  says: 

"For  a  lie  that  is  half  the  truth 
Is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies." 
Mrs.  Jackson  was  the  soul  of  honor, 
and  was  never  consciously  unfair  or 
lunjust.      She    believed    whatever    she 
Itold  to  be   true   and,   as  she  told   it. 
jshe  desired  only  the  welfare   of  the 
Indians  and  the  honor  of  the  Amer- 
ican  government    to   which   she   was 

5ver  loyal.  „ 

Mrs.  Jackson  has  told  in  "Ramona 
That  has  been  done  to  the  Indians 
jf  southern  California  to  their  in- 
jury. It  is  my  purpose  in  this  chap- 
ter to  tell  something  of  what  the 
American  government  and  people  have 
lone  for  these  Indians  to  their  great 
.jenefit.  Justice  to  all  concerned  de- 
jmands  that  both  sides  of  the  story 
Ishall  be  stated  before  Judgment  Is 
■pronounced.  , 

I     As   Mrs.    Jackson   and   others   have 
charged   against   us,    our   goverimient 


belongs  to  the  Cherokee  tribe.  The 
Indians  are  well  represented  in  con- 
gress by  members  of  their  own  race. 
"I  know  of  no  dependent  people  in 
the  history  of  the  world  who  have 
made  more  rapid  progress  during  the 
last  50  years  than  the  American  In- 
dian, and  I  know  of  no  government 
during  that  time  that  ^fs  been  more 
generous,     or     more    faithful    to    its 


fall,   and   grow   crops   without  irriga- 
tion, others  are  best  adapted  to  stock 
while  others  are  irrigable. 
__.S   AND   EDUCATION  v* 

San    Diego    county    there    are 

five  government  day  schools,  at  Pala, 
Rincon,  Mesa  Grande,    (Santa  Ysabel 
No.  2),  Volcan,   (Santa  Ysabel  No.  3) 
and   Campo.     The  attendance  ranges 
from  12  to  15  at  each  school.    There 
are  grade  schools,  carrying  the  pupils 
to  the   fourth   grade   at   least,   some- 
times to  the  fifth  and  sixth.     When 
the  children  complete  the  term  they 
are   then   transferred,   if   the   parents 
wish,  to  Sherman  institute,  a  board- 
ing school  in  Riverside,  which  carries 
them  through  the  11th  grade.     Next 


geiiciuuo.     v^     «rorriiyear,    this    school    will    carry    pupils 

trust,    than    our    government    towaru   ^j^j^^^gj^  ^^  12th  grade,  or  a  complete 


the    American    Indian. 

The  reader  will  be  more  specially 
interested  in  learning  about  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  Indians  of  San 
Diego  county,  and  what  is  being  done 
by  the  federal  government  for  their 
benefit.  The  information  can  be 
best  given  by  an  authorized  agent  of 
our  government  who  is  in  official 
connection  with  the  work  of  caring 
for    the    Indians    of    this    section    ol 

the  state.  ^     ^     * 

C.  L.  Ellis,  district  superintendent 
m  charge  of  the  Mission  Indian 
agency  at  Riverside,  has  written  me 
quite  fully   in  answer  to  my  request 


^emld^irinrhe^J^^^^^  ^^^^?  ^O^ 

thT  proUTon  an^  benefit  of  its  In-  "There   are    16   ^^^^^'^^^J^'^^^r' 

dlan  wards  has  failed  to  protect  them  Diego  county,  known  as  Campo,  Capi- 

and  has  pirmftted  great  and  shame-  tan   Grande.    (El   Capitan.)    Culpalpe. 


ful  outrages  to  be  perpetrated  upon 
them    and    to    go    unpunished.      Yet, 


Inaja,     (including    Cosmit,)     Laguna, 
La  Jolla,  (known  also  as  Potrero,)  Lo 


as  a  final  summary,  it  must  be  con-    Posta,  Los   Coyotes,   Manzanlta.  Mesa 
ceded,  when  all   things  are  consider-    Grande.    Pala,    Pauma.    Rincon,    San 
ed,    that    the    United    States    govern- 
ment    has   done    far    more    for      the 


mf^^ 


'0'} 


benefit  of  our  Indian  wards  than  any 
other   nation   ha«   done,   or   even   at- 
tempted to  do. 
INDIANS  AS  CITIZENS 

The  reader  can  best  understand  the 
real  merits  of  this  matter  and  the 
extent  of  the  work  done  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  for  the  Indians 
of  this  country,  from  the  statements 
made,  and  statistics  given  by  Edgar 
B.  Merritt.  assistant  Indian  commis- 
sioner, in  an  address  given  by  him  at 
Baltimore.  Nov.  1.  1922.  Mr.  Merritt 
said : 

•'The  Indian  bureau  was  establish- 
ed March  11,  1824;  the  office  of  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs  was  cre- 
ated in  1832,  and  in  1849  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  established 
by  act  of  congress,  and  the  bureau  of 
Indian  affairs  transferred  to  that  de- 
partment from  the  war  department, 
where  it  has  since  remained. 

"Two-thirds  of  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  are  now  citizens.  The 
doors  to  citizenship  are  open  to  any 
Indian  who  cares  to  comply  with  ex- 
isting law. 

"The  Indian  population  of  Cali- 
fornia Is  16,000. 

"About  200,000  Indians  have  al- 
ready received  allotments  (of  land), 
totaling  approximately  40,000,000 
acres  of  land  valued  at  half  a  billion 
dollars.  There  remain  to  be  allotted 
approximately  125.000  Indians  with 
unalotted  lands  of  about  35,000.000 
acres  valued  at  $76,000,000.  Allot- 
ments are  usually  made  under  the 
general  allotment  act  of  Feb.  8,  1887. 
as  amended. 

"The  Indians  of  the  United  States 
In  recent  years  have  made  remark- 
able progress  In  agriculture  and 
stock  raising.  They  own  livestock 
valued  at  approximately  $35,000,000, 
consisting  of  265,000  horse^B,  300,000 
cattle,    and     1,400.000    sheep.       About 


43,000     Indians     are    farming     nearly 


Pasquai,    Santa    Ysabel      (known      as 
Santa   Ysabel,    Santa    Ysabel      2,      or 
Mesa  Grande,  and  Santa  Ysabel  No.  3, 
or   Volcan)    or   Sycuan.      The    Indian 
popvilation    was,    on    June    30,    1926, 
1544,  according  to  the     official  rolls. 
There  are  a  number  of  Indians  in  San 
Diego  county   who  are   not  enrolled. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  left 
the  reservations  years  ago.  Intermar- 
ried with  whites  or  other  non-enrolled 
Indians,    and    have   since    resided    In 
white  communities.     Their  identities 
as  Indians  have  been  lost,  and  they 
are  now  considered,  and  rightly  so,  on 
the  same  plane  as  their  white  neigh- 
bors. 

"After  the  Mexican     secularization 
act,     (of    about    1830),    the    Indians 
scattered    from    the    old    missions,    a 
great  many  going  back  to  the,  then, 
remote  and  almost  inaccessible  parts 
of   the    country.     They    lived   unmo- 
lested for  a  number  of  years,  but  the 
gold  rush  days  caused  a  great  influx 
of    whites,    and,    after    statehood,    a 
still  larger  number  came.    With  them 
came  the  demand  for  land.     The  In- 
dians  had    been   living   for   years    al- 
most without  contact  with  the  whites, 
and    had    no   knowledge      of     courts, 
land  laws,  etc.     When  owners  of  land 
under  Mexican  grants  were  notified  to 
come  into  the  courts  and  obtain  legal 
title  under   the  new  government  the 
Indians    remained    in    the    hills,    not 
knowing   the   necessity   for  obtaining 
title.      Consequently,    land    occupied 
by    them    was    proclaimed    as    public 
domain,    and    later    homesteaded    by 
whites.     In  an  effort  to  remedy  con- 
ditions,   Inspectors   were   sent  by  th*» 
government      to      report      upon      the 
matter,    and   Mrs.    Helen   Hunt   Jack- 
son   was    one    of    the^.      Her    books, 
"A    Century    of    Dishonor"    and    "Ra- 
mona,"    (the  latter   fiction,   although 
with  some  basis  of  fact)  did  consider- 
able to  alter  conditions,  and  on  Jan. 
12,    1891,    (26   statutes,    P.    712)    con- 


900,000  acres  of  land,  as  compared 
with  20,000  Indians  cultivating  550,.- 
000   acres  of  land   10  years  ago. 


gress  passed  an  act  providing  for  the 


appointment  of  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate   conditions      in      California, 

u   RcrcB  ui   i»ii«a   ,1V/   j^c**o  «sx^.  and  make  report.     President  Harrison 

"The  Indian  bureau  is  conducting  |  appointed  the  commission,  v/hich  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  school  sys-  j  known  as  the  Smiley  commission, 
tenia  among  the  Indians  to  be  found  I  consisting  of  Albert  K.  Smiley,  of 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  the'  Redlands,  and  Joseph  Moore  and 
civilized   world.  ,  Charles  C.  Painter.     This  commission 

"There  are  in  the'lndian  service  18 ;  recommended  that  lands  occupied  ^V  1  towards"  lifting  this  burden  of  infa 
non-reservation    boarding    schools:    81  IndUns  on  the  public  domain  be  pat-  p^y^^^^^^  and   righting  j 

tribal  boarding  schools.  55  reservation  I  ented   to  each   band    or  reserved   for    ^'^,„^  ^^  ^y,^  jndlan  race.  / 

jjardini^olioolg^ii^T^j^^ 


high  school  course.  The  expenses  of 
these  schools  have  been  as  follow.s — 
to  June  30.  1923,  $17,773.40;  to  June 
30,  1926,  $16,732.46.  Indian  children 
are  also  permitted  to  attend  public 
schools,  if  they  wish. 

"The  government  also  subsists  in- 
digent Indians,  and  provides  for 
medical  service.  At  San  Jacinto  there 
is  an  Indian  hospital,  to  which  all 
Mission  Indians  have  access  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Indians  from 
San  Diego  county^  have  been  hos- 
pitalized there.  Most  of  the  Indians 
of  this  jurisdiction  (Riverside),  live 
In  San  Diego  county. 

"Critics   to 'the  contrary,   the   gov- 
ernment has  been  and  is  now  doing 
actual   constructive  work  among  the 
Indians.     No  dependent  peoples  have 
shown  such  progress  during  t^^  P^s^ 
generation  as  the  American  Indians. 
"The  record  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment  in   Indian    affairs,   specially 
during  the  past  two  decades,  has  been 
a  good  one.  Statistics  do  not  have  the 
appeal  of  well  written  fiction,  conse- 
cmently  more  people  are  familiar  with 
•Ramona'   than  with  governrnent  re- 
ports which  deal  with  the  Indian  sit- 
uation. Our  records  today  show  a  de 
l)endent  people  on  the  road  to  inde- 
pendence, with  opportunities  equal  to 
the   whites,    If   they   will   but   accept 
them-    they   show   a   people   who   are 
increasing  numerically;    they  show  a 
lowering  of  disease  and  infant  mor- 
tallty.  Best  of  all,  they  show  an  in-  , 
creasing  large  number  of  Indians  at-\ 
tending  our  schools  and  universities. 
They  also  show  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians, men  and  women,  who  are  work- 
ing Bide  by  side  with  whites,  and  suc- 
cessfully competing  with  them  for  a 

livelihood.  ,  ^      .    .,  ^ 

"Pages  could  be  written  about  the 
progress  of  the  Indian  under  govern- 
ment control." 
FOUGHT  IN  WAR 

Many  Indians  entered  the  American 
army,  and  rendered  gallant  service 
during  the  last  great  war. 

To  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  more 
than  to  any  other  one  person.  Is  due 
the  credit  for  the  vastly  Improved 
condition  of  the  American  Indian.  She 
well  deserves  a  monument,  and  endur- 
ing fame,  as  the  "Friend  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian.'* 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson   was  less   for- 
timate  than  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
John  G.  Whlttler   and  Wendell   Phil- 
lips   the   pioneer   abolitionists.     They 
lived  to  see  the  fruition  of  their  life 
work    in    the    emancipation    of    the 
American  negro  from  the  bondage  of 
slavery.   She   died   many   years   before 
the  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
Indian  affairs,  for  which  she  had  so 
long  and  so 'strenuously  worked  had 
been    consummated.    But    before    she 
closed  her  eyes  on  this  world  she  saw 
the   dawning   promise  of   "the   better 
day"  for  her  Indians. 

Four  days  before  her  death  in  San 

Francisco    in    September.    1885,    Mrs. 

Jackson    wrote    to   Grover    Cleveland, 

then  president  of  the  United  States: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"From  my  death  bed  I  send  you  a 
message  of  heartfelt  thanks  for  what 
you  have  already  done  for  the  Indians. 
I  ask  you  to  read  my  'Century  of  Dis- 
honor.' I  am  dying  happier  for  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  your  hand  that  is  des- 
tined to  strike  the  first  steady  bio 


«»ci  March  11.   1824;   the  oxTwe^'orcoTn^    "^"Iff^r   tn.   x>r     i  ,     .     ,, 

ml85loner   of   Indian   affairs   was   rr^  ^^^^  ^^®   Mexican     secularization 

iat«<l  m  1832.  and  in  1849  the  depart  I  '  *''^.  '°^  ^^^'^^  ^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^^"' 
ment  of  the  Interior  was  estAbllshed  '  ^^^^[^"^^  ^^^m  the  old  missions,  a 
by  act  of  congress,  and  the  bureau  of  ^'^^  "^^"^  »°^^^»  ^^^^  ^  ^^e-  ^^®"' 
Indian  affairs  transferred  to  that  de  ^®°^°^®  ^^^  almost  Inaccessible  parts 
partment  from  the  war  deDartment'  ?^  ^^*  country.  They  llv»d  unmo^ 
where  it  has  since  remained  lestcd  for  a  number  of  vears.  but  the 

"Two-thirds   of  the   Indians  of   the    ^?^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  caused  a  great  Influx 
United  States  are  now  citizens      The  ^^l^s.    and.    after    statehood,    a 

?^['  to  citizenship  are  open  to  any 
Ist^nt'^'T^^^''  ""^'^^  ^"^  ^°"^P^y  ^^th  ex- 

fnr3-'.  ^il^'i^"    population    of    Calt- 
lornla  Is  16,000. 

•'About     200.000    Indians    have    1.I 

ments    are    usual iv^^V^  Allot- 

general  aUotmen"Lt'":?Vert''l88'V 
a«  amended.  '  ^°®^' 

in'T^c^ent'''*™ ''k  ^^^  ^^^ted  States 
ablJ^^Ij^  *'^^^*''®    '^^^e    remark- 


still  larger  number  came.  With  them 
came  the  demand  Tor  land.  The  In- 
dlanfi  had  been  living  for  years  al- 
most without  contact  with  the  whites, 
and  had  no  knowledge  of  courts, 
land  laws,  etc.  When  owners  of  land 
under  Mexican  grants  were  notified  to 
come  into  the  courts  and  obtain  legal 
title  under  the  new  government  the 
IndJans  remained  In  the  hills,  not 
Knowing  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
title  Consequently,  land  occupied 
by  them  was  proclaimed  as  public 
aornaln.    and    later    homesteaded    by 

^^l^T    ^"^  ^  ^^^^''^  to  remedy  con- 
ditions.   Inspectors    were  sent   by   the 

able  nrfurrV.7"'  .™"^  '"""^  remark-  ^V'^I'  ^"^  ^^s-  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
Btc^k  ^J^T  ^^  agriculture  andlTrl^  '^'"^  ""^  ^^^'  Her  books. 
va^L  tt  ^'  ^^y  ^^  livestock  mon^^^^'i7  ?^  Dishonor"  and  "Ra- 
J^i^n.  *^  approximately  $35,000  000  ^^u^'  ^^^^  ^^^ter  fiction,  although 
consisting    nf    o«^  ru.^    .{_ /^     .uug.uoo.   ^^jth  some  basis  of  fact)  did  consider- 

12  i«oi*^^fL^^^^^^^°"«'  and  on  Jan. 
JtL  ^^^'  ^2^  statutes.  P.  712)  con- 
gress passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  In- 
r^H^*^  conditions  In  California, 
l^^  f^!'^  ^^P^-  President  Harrison 
appointed   the   commission,   which   Is 

P^rfew.  ^  ^^^  ^"^^^y  commission, 
consisting  of  Albert  K.  Smiley,  of 
Redlandfi  and  Joseph  Moore  and 
Charles  C.  Painter.  This  commission 
recommended  that  lands  occupied  by 
Indians  on  the  public  domain  be  pat- 
ented  to  each   band,   or  reserved  for 

c^L^^\^\  ^^^  ^^^^  ^y  executive 
oraer,  that  lands  occupied  by  In- 
Qians  but  owned  by  whites  be  nur- 
ceased,  if  possible,  or  excha^ed. 
inis  report  was  approved  br  Presi- 
dent Harison  on  Dec.  29,  1891. 
i  ''Under  this  act,  Jan.  12,  1891,  pat- 
ents were  issued  to  the  bands  for 
lands  occupied  by  them  on  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  since  that  time  the 
wicre  IS  lumished  food,  clothing  I  reservations  have  been  added  to  by 
transportation,  medical  attendance'  I  ^^^^  purchased  or  reserved,  until  at 
and  dental  service,  together  with  vo-i^^®  present  time  there  are  111,726 
catlonal  training.  The  Indian  boys  ^^^^*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  the  16  reservations. 
are    taught    and    furnished    practical  ^^   ^^*   recently   passed   provided   for 


consisting  of  26T<;^"Tors«-"3"(^r6 
900^00  «..°",T  'a™»i»8  nearly 
onn.'°°- ''"****"'  cultivating  550,- 

nn/^*  ^^<l'an  bureau  le  conducting 
one  of  the  moet  efficient  school  sys- 
tems among  the  Indians  to  be  found 
anywhere  In  the  United  States  or  the 
civilized  world. 

„^"7*'*^*  *•■'  *"*  the 'Indian  service  18 
trm:['^'!iV°"  »>°«dlng  schools;  8 
tribal  boarding  schools.  66  reservation 

i^"I^Jlf.  '^*V^'»'  »n<l  170  day  schools. 
In  addition  to  these  schools  we  have 
contracts  for  the  education  of  In- 
dian pupils  in  18  mission  boarding 
schools  Indians  are  also  receiving 
education  In  38  non-contract  mission 
boarding  schools  and  25  mission  day 
schools.  •  ' 

EDUCATION   PRACTICAL 

"In  our  Indian  boarding  schools  "*=  aomam,  and  since  that  time  the 
inere  is  furnished  food,  clothing  reservations  have  been  added  to  by 
transportation,     medical     attenrfun^o'  '*nds  purchased  or  reserved,  unti]  at 


ceitun. ".^/"'".r"'*  ''*-h»tes."a;d"s;c. 

proerTrnfVi''  ?*  '■■'"«"  "bout  the 
progress  of  the  Indian  under  covfrn 
ment  control  •■  govern- 

KOIGHT  IN  U AR 

Curi'ng  the^a;r.?eat^f^"^"'    «"^'« 

Helen   Hunt  Jackson   was  les«;   fnr    i 

IlM    t?«  Whlttler  and  Wendell  Phll- 

?ed  trf  .P'°I'r'"  abolitionists.     TheV 

work  ^n    VJ"'  "■'"*'°"  °'  their  litl 

i  America"  negroT^r'f^^*'?.'^  ^^  ^'^'^ 
slaverv  RhT^I^i  "^  ^^^  bondaRe  of 
the  r7,or^J^,"  .^'\i  '"any  years  before 
Indian  Rf7«.r,  ^^^  administration  of 
long  and  ,irt;  ^"^  ''^'^^  ''^^  had  so 
been   consume  ?^°"^^^  ^°^^^'^  had 

closed  he7™  on  "tv,.^"*    ^'^°'^    «he 
the  dftwn)^»  t*^'*  ^"rld  she  saw 

da|"^:ref  zc:  °'  "*^^  "«"- 

henre.sS  of  t^ ^   ^^^ -'-^ 
"Dear  Sir f  ^^^  """^'^  States: 

mes^agT  orhe^Lrtfelt'^f^  ^^^"^  y°»  ^ 
vou  have  alreadv  rii    ^^^""^  '"^  ^hat 

•l  ask  you  to  rea'^  Z^J?""  l^^  ^'^^'''»«- 
honor  •  l  am  dt1n»T  <^?ntury  of  DIs- 

Wlh  respect  and  eratltue 
"HELEN    JA 


experience  In  trades,  agriculture,  and 
stock  raising,  and  the  Indian  girls 
are  given  education  along  practical 
lines  Including  domestic  science,  and 
are  given  the  opportunity  by  doing 
the  things  they  will  be  required  to 
do  In  their  own  homes.  The  govern- 
ment Is  doing  a  wonderful  work  in 
educating  the  66,000  Indian  children 
now  In  school,  and  at  remarkablv 
low  cost. 

"There  are  200  Indian  reservations, 
with  193  different  tribes,  under  130 
Jurisdictions — schools  and  agencies. 
The  Indian  country  covers  an  area 
as  large  as  all  of  the  New  England 
states  and  the  state  of  New  York 
combined.  The  Indians  of  this  coun- 
try speak  58  different  languages. 

'"There  are  at  this  time  400  Pro- 
testant and  200  Catholic  missionaries 
In  the  Indian  field.  About  48,000  In- 
dians have  affiliated  with  Protestant' 
churches,  and  63,000  with  Catholic 
churches.  There  are  a  large  number 
of    adult    Indians   who    have   not   yet 


the  purchase  of  more  than  600  acres, 
for  the  Santa  Ysabel  reservation 
U.   S.   AIDS>  FARMERS 

"After  patenting  the  lands  to  the 
Indians,  the  government  provided 
for  schools,  appointed  farmers  and 
other  employes  to  assist  in  making 
the  Indian  self-snpporting.  furnished 
tools,  implements,  seeds,  stock,  etc., 
and  arranged  for  Irrigation  facilities. 
Up  to  June  30.  1924,  the  government 
expended  $216,996.09  In  the  construc- 
tion of  irrigation  projects  in  San 
Diego  coimty  alone,  in  addition  to  ex- 
pending large  sums  for  the  purchase 
of  lands,  schools,  farming  implements, 
seeds,  etc. 

/'As  an  Incentive  to  individual  ef- 
ff^t  the  government  provided  for  al- 
lotments of  lands,  that  is,  by  divid- 
ing the  reservations  among  the  In- 
dians in  individual  tracts,  giving 
what  is  known  as  a  'trust  patent.' 
This  trust  patent  provides  that  the 
land  shall  be  held  in  the  name  of  the 
Indian,  but  exempt  from  all  taxes, 
for  a  period  of  25  years,  or  until  the 
Indian  has  proven  competency,  and 
makes  application  for  what  is  known 
as  a  fee  patent,'  which  gives  title 
in  fee  simple  to  the  Indian  owner — 
all  government  restrictions  are  re- 
moved. The  allotments  have  proven  a 
benefit,  as  can  be  observed  at  Pala 
and  Morengo.  The  Indians,  feeling 
that  the  land  was  theirs  Individually. 
and  not  owned  by  the  tribe  in  com- 
mon, erected  their  homes,  tilled  their 
fields,  and  progressed  rapidly.  Many 
can  now  take  their  places  with  whites 
on  an  equal  footing. 

"In  1916,  as  a  further  incentive  to 
Indians,  the  government  provided  for 
what  Is  known  as  the  reimbursable 
plan.  Under  this  plan  congreiss  ap- 
propriated considerable  sums  of 
money,  running  into  the  millions, 
which  permitted  an  Indian  to  receive 
property,  supplies,  stock,  etc.,  up  to 
$600  par  head  (more  with  special  per- 
mission). The  purchases  were  made 
by  the  reservation  superintendents  at 
the  request  of  the  Indians.  When 
received,  the  Indians  signed  agree- 
ments to  reimburse  the  governm.ent 
for  the  various  amounts  within  two, 
three,  four  or  five  years.  This  re- 
imburseable  plan  carried  no  Interest 
payments,  only  the  actual  amount 
extended  was  to  be  reimbursed  by 
any  Indian.  While  this  plan  applied 
to  all  the  Indians  In  the  United 
States,  the  San  Diego  Indians  received 
their  proportion  of  the  amount,  and 
further,  they  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  At  Pala  considerable 
seed  and  implements  were  sold  to  the 
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IAN  MICt 

TO  CITY 


word  waT  receive^  from  Congress- 
Iman  Phil  D.  Swine:  by  Mayor  Bacon 
yesterday  Indicating  that  ItUfe^p^r- 
ests   of   the   city   m   the   El   Capltan 
r^^.fT?ir  ^»<W^n  lands  ftre  being  prq- 
jtecte'd    by   the   Indian  service.     The 
lands  which  the  city  must  eventually 
own   to   flood     for  the  El     Capltan 
reservoir  are  held  In  trust  by  the  In- 
dian service  to  be  divided  among  the 
Individual   members    of   the    Capltan 
iGrande    Indian    division.     The    trust 
period  Is  about  to  expire,  but  the  In- 
dian   service   is  seeking  to  have   the 
trust   period     extended     another    10 
[years. 

A    telegram   from   Swing  yesterday 

Jlndlcated  that  the  Indian  service  has 

Irequested    congress      to     extend    the 

Itrust  for  10  years,  and  the  congress- 

Iman  asked  for  information  regarding 

Ithe  city's  attitude  on  the  project. 

I     There   is  no  question,   said  Mayor 

IBacon,   that   the  city   is  in  favor  of 

Ithe   extension.     If  the  deeds   to  the 

Hand   are   issued   to  the  Indians  and 

Ithe  land   is  allotted   before  the  city 

lis  ready  to  buy  and  build,  it  means 

■that  the  city  will  have  to  deal  with 

Iseveral   hundred     individual     Indian 

lland    owners.      Aa   long   as   the  trust 

Icontlnues  the  United   States   govem- 

Iment   is   the   only   party   with   which 

Ithe  city  will  have  to  deal.     The  city 

Ihas    already    obtained    permission    to 

purchase  the  lands  needed,  and   the 

Iprlce  for  the  lands  has  already  been 

Ifixed.     If   congref?s  agrees  to   exten 

Ithe  trust   10  years,   San  Diego,   it 

■pointed  out,  should  be  ready  bef<»e 

Ithe  end  of  that  period  to  purcliase 

Ithe  Isind  and  build  El  Capitan^^ttam, 

and   one   transaction   with   onjrdeed 

will  cover  the  whole  deal. 


iA9r  DiEoo,  CAi.!  vmdip   3r 

DECEMBER  21.  1»26 
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S  EL  CAPITAN  RIGHT 


'Mayofifcon  cn^J?  Washington  to 
Swine  VeRti^rt.J^^^'^®^'"*'^  Pli"  D. 
dWs  riehtf  7  announced  that  San 


L%- fir --^^^^^ 

..  "Glad  to  advise  v«„  -  .„.—  „_.,        ^"^  have  been  c^nf-^nA^  **l"o»». 


be_  preserved. 

"thS**th.*?>  *^^***  y«"'"  wires  Swine 
inat  the  house  today  oassprt  .«^\r.f,' 

extending  the  time  fS  .«,w*l  ^^  '>"1 


dlans  be  given  other  lands  before  th- 


would  have  been  ^nT.^  fe^%J««°'». 
patents  to  the  InXns  5^,!°  ***?• 
mean  that  the  council  Sh^x'^'* 
had  to  deal  uith  .J7,.-",  ^.^^\^   l^a^* 


extending  the  time  Mr  ."^T**  '"^  '>"!   mean   that  the   eo.m^n     '"*^  "^^"^^ 
tan  reservoir  site."  ^  acquiring  Capl-    they  are  needed.    However  ^hl    1^*^ 

igtv?n^^x^'^oiSrb%r"  -'«'-"y  h-'^"  eS  vTh^hn"'^  ^?/" 

<2 


•iu» 


SAN  niEGO,  CAT..,  SWf 


li&I^ian  Pro., 

nianv^ai?ioHi'^'''j^^'',  °'  ^°^'*"  '■"8«'  >•«»«»  »»<!  huge  baskets  of 
^SJj^vy  i  1°'  wil^lowers.  as  a  setting,  an.  entertaining  and  In- 
WprifftlLJ'rfiTf'"  was  presented  at  the  San  Diego  Woman's  club 
SnntS^^-  »  r:";."'-  ^-  ^^ipp,  chairman  of  Indian,  welfare  for  the 
es8avn„'.r  »'■'*'*•  <^H*^°''"*^  Federation  of  Women's  clubs.  A  prize 
Son  Ind?■fn°"l^^•"''I'■**^"'^"«  °*  Southwest  Indians."  written  by  a 
Misf  MarHni  r^^/'  '".A""^  Sherman  Institute.  Riverside,  was  read  by 
Senfor  Xh  ^r*°,'  ^T.""'®  Indian  girl  who  is  attending  the  San  Diego 
henior  High  school.  Dressed  in  an  Indian  costume,  she  breathed  tha 

Indians.'  ^^^  '"**'*"     ^^^  *^  *  member  of  Cahullla  tribe  of  the  Mission 

Charl^R  p^lfifff;  '7^^  ^"^'^'i  ^^  ^  have  Known  Him,"  was  given  by 
Tomnkino'  ».♦!.'  ^°'"™^'"  superintendent  of  Indian  Schools.  William 
spoke  on  '"Sr  and  lecturer  on  the  Universal  Indian  Sign  language, 

M?.c,  t!.  ^^  ^"^^  Symbols  of  th»  Red  Man." 
<  i^ncy  MUwt        i^w?.?"!'  *"  ^"<"*"  costume,  sang  "Indian  Lullaby" 
panled  bv  miIl  I  **  "^ah-tay-see"  (Clifford  Cole).     She  was  accom- 
next  produJJ  nr,  ^f"^,  V*"*"-     ^^"^  A"*™"  ^"^  ««"«  the  lead  in  the 
the  ranch  nf?L^   ^'"*^  °^  ^^^  «"'«•"  ^^Ich  will  be  held  June  11  at 

Mr«    r    the  producer.  Mrs.  Lucy  Miller  of  Guatay. 
tume    «p;«^'  "•  "®l*tt  and  Mrs.  Alice  Greason.  in  quaint  Indian  cos- 
Wilson  and  Mrs   H.  Tan  DiS.'"'""'''  ^"""  *°  '''"^'  °'  ''"•  °°''' 

Economic  ^n^  ^nf  ^^^^  °^  "^  ^^''"'^^  °^  '"*'=**'  programs  sponsored  by  Uie 
"Un Waal  Rr„?h  „  department  of  the  club  on  the  general  them/of 
years^  work  nnH  ^''^,r*';  '^*'*«  department  has  Just  complete/two 
win  h«^^r^.L  /k  ^\%  leadership  of  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Leopolj?^  She 
will  be  succeeded  by  Mrs.  George  Abel. 


-.  \ 
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Gathering  acorns  for  the 
feast.  An  old  Campo 
woman  ready  for  a 
journey  up  the  moun- 
tain with  her  net  on  her 
head,  and  an  olla  to 
carry  the  nuts. 


D  I  E  G  U 


An  Inaja  woman,  separating 
wheat  grains  from  the  chaff — 
a  primitive  but  highly  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  Inajas, 
unlike  most  of  the  Diegueno 
tribes  which  take  their  name 
from  a  geographical  point, 
derive  their  title  from  the 
Indian  word,  "Inaja,"  which 
means  "my  water." 


Maria  Antonio,  a  Mesa 
Grande,  is  the  most  expert 
basket  maker  of  her  tribe. 
Here  she  is  starting  one, 
later  to  be  sold  in  San 
Diego  or  Los  Angeles. 


A  Campo  Indian  curing  pulque 

for  food  on  the  desert  in  Coyote 

Valley,  San  Diego  County. 
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Old  Yellow  Sky,  chief  of  the 
Campos.  Even  at  an  advanced 
age  he  still  displairs  great  vigor, 
occasionally  aiding  his  sons  who 
no  longer  range  the  hills  for 
deer,  but  till  the  soil  and  raise 

com. 


THE  DIEGUESO  family  of  In- 
dians, living  chiefly  in  San  Diego 
County,  and  so  named  because  of  their 
erstwhile  allegiance  to  the  San  Diego 
Mission,  have  been  one  of  the  few 
groups  of  California  Indians  that  have 
met  our  civilization  and  survived.  That 
they  have  not  entirely  perished  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  slow  to  adopt  modern  modes  and 
manners,  living  much  the  same  now  as 
they  did  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

At  one   time,  the   DieguetLos  num- 
bered between  3,000  and  4,000.     Now 
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Monica  Ardillo,  once  a  beauty 
among  the  Indians  of  San  Diego 
County,  has  been  withered  by 
time  and  hard  work,  hovering 
about  her  domicile  while  the 
young  generation  provide  the 
necessaries  of  life. 


JS3*' 


Volcan,  a  Piapa  child,  at  play  on  the 
Campo  Indian  Reservation.  The  ex- 
traordinary comeliness  of  the  young 
Dieguenos    is    readily    apparent    from 

this  portrait. 


they  have  been  reduced  to  700  or  800. 
Among  the  tribes,  which  are  of  Yuman 
stock  and  belong  to  the  Hokan  lin- 
guistic group,  are  the  Campos,  the  Mesa 
Grandes  and  the  Lagunas,  who  take 
their  tribal  names  from  the  names  of 
their  home  communities. 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  resented 
the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  and  never 
were  completely  submissive  to  the 
authority  of  the  missionary  fathers, 
they  have  come  to  be  in  later  years 
a  peaceful  and  interesting  people. 


Not  much  more  than  a  toddler, 
this  youth  already  is  learning  to 
handle  a  bow  and  arrow.  His 
name  is  Angelo  Quilp,  he  is 
third  of  his  line,  and  he  lives  on 
the  Campo  reservation. 


An  Inaja  woman  grinding  acorns  for  the  family  larder. 
Th^e  hollowed  stone  is  called  a  nietate. 


With  the  passing  of 
time  has  gone,  likewise, 
much  of  the  wild  life 
of  the  San  Diego  Moun- 
tains, but  this  aged 
Campo  has  not  forgot- 
ten his  archery. 


i     \ 


White  men's  tobacco  delights 
this  aged  Campo,  who  puffs 
continually  at  a  home-made 
cigarette,  while  he  basks  in 
the  balmy  sunshine  of  the  San 
Diego  mountains. 


Maria  Larsario  Alto,  olla 
maker  of  the  Laguna 
mountains,  displaying  some 
of  her  wares,  which  are 
widely  sold  to  curio  seek- 
ers and  collectors  of  In- 
dian craftsmanship. 
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BM  at  Campo  Starts  Gun-Play  Resulting  in  Slaying 
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Of  Two  Natives  and^Wounding  of 
White  Agent  and  Others 

While  with  weird  wails  Campo  Indians  mourn  their  dead, 
government  officials  today  started  an  investigation  of  a 
factional  fight  on  the  Campo  reservation  Saturday  night  which 
was  quelled  by  deputy  sheriffs  only  after  two  Indians  had| 
been  shot  and  killed  and  two  other  men  seriously  wounded. 

The   dead    are   Marco   Hlllmiup|g' 
and    Frank    Cuero,    aUeged    ring- 
leaders in  the  rebellion.  ^p 

The  seriously  wounded  are 
George  Robertson  of  Pala,  gov-  *-^ 
ernment  head  of  the  reservation, 
who  is  in  Mercy  hospital,  and 
John  Leo,  chief  of  the  govern- 
ment Indian  police  of  the  reserva- 
tion, who  is  in  the  county  hos- 
pital. Both  may  live,  hospital 
authorities  said    today. 

A    dozen    other    Indians    were 
scarred  by  bullet  or  knife  wounds. 
UNREST  DESCRIBED 

A  vivid  description  of  the  un- 
rest on  the  reservation  after  the 
fight  was  given  by  Coroner  Schuy- 
ler C.  Kelly  who  ordered  the 
bodies  of  the  Indians  brought  to 
Johnson-Saum  funeral  parlors 
here.  Kelly  arrived  at  Campo 
about  midnight  Saturday. 

"I  anticipated  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  bodies,"  Kelly  said. 
"My  feeling  was  increased  by  the 
half-suppressed  moaning  of  the 
Indiana  who  sulj.enly  resented 
the  presence  of  any  white  man. 

"However,  the  mob,  leaderless, 
only  milled  threateningly,  show- 
ing no  real  defiance.'* 

BODIES  BROUGHT  HERE 

When  he  explained  through  in- 
terpreters that  the  "white  man's 
law"  required  that  the  bodies  be 
brought  to  San  Diego,  the  Indians 
stood  aside  while  the  corpses  were 
loaded  into  an  automobile,  Kelly 
said. 

An  inquest  into  the  deaths  will 
be  held  this  week,  probably  Wed- 
nesday, Kelly  said. 

In  addition  to  investigation  at 
the  Inquest,  further  inquiry  into 
the  affair  will  be  made  by  D.  E. 
Murphy,  government  Indian  agent, 
who  arrived  here  yesterday  from 
Riverside. 

Murphy  questioned  Robertson 
this  morning.  He  did  not  an- 
nounce what  action  the  govern- 
ment expected  to  take. 

STARTS  WITH  ARREST 

The  fight  broke  out  when 
Deputy  Sheriff!  Ralph  Kennedy 
attempted  to  larrest  an  Indian 
caught  sellingr'canned  heat"  to 
other     IndianJ      Those     involved 
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Powell  said  th^r©  wag  no  ap- 
parent drunkenness  among  the 
Indians  and  no  liquor  evident  ex- 
cept the  ''canned  heat." 

Kennedy  and  H.  E. 
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^ere  Robertson,  Deputy  Sherifts 
King  Powell,  Kennedy  and 
Charles  E.  Murray,  Chief  Leo  and 
his  loyal  Indian  police  on  one 
«ide,  and  on  the  other,  a  group  of 
Indians  belonging  to  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  "Federation,"  and 
headed  on  the  reservation  by  the 
Indian  HUlmlup. 

Scores  of  shots  were  fired  from 
automatic  pistols  and  rifles  on 
each  side. 

The  deputy  sheriffs  were  pres- 
ent at  the  request  of  Robertson, 
and  it  was  at  Robertson's  request, 
they  say,  that  Kennedy  attempted 
to  arrest  the  liquor  seller. 

PRISONER  RESCUED 
Immediately  Kennedy,   Robert- 
son and  Chief  Leo  were  rushed  by 
a     group     of     maddened     braves, 
headed     by     HUlmlup.     Kennedy 
was  severely  manhandled,  and  his 
prisoner,     still     handpuffed,     was 
rescued  and  spirited  away.     Jlm- 
mle  Boregas.  one  of  the  loyal  In- 
dian   policemen,    fired     into     the 
mob  and  his  shots  were  returned^ 
without,    however,    anyone    being 
injured. 

Powell  and  Murray  rushed  up 
and  attempted  to  calm  the  In- 
dians, who.  Powell  said,  spread 
out  In  a  fan-shaped  group,  with 
the  whites  and  the  Indian  police 
at   the   apex. 

Cries  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
later  translated,  the  officials  said, 
to  mean  "Kill  'em!  Shoot  'em!" 
went  up  from  the  mob. 

CHIEF  IS  SHOT 
Observing  HUlmlup  behlHxT 
Robertson  and  Powell,  Chief  Leo 
moved  to  defend  the  whites.  HUl- 
mlup, according  to  Powell,  imme- 
diately drew  his  gun  and  fired 
lour  shots  Into  the  chief's  body, 
dropping  him  Instantly. 

As  if  the  s-hots  were  a  elgnaU 
the     Indians     rushed     the     little 
group.  The  firing  became  general. 
Leo.   although   badly   wounded, 
returned  HlUmlup's  fire.  Another 
Indian  jumped  Kennedy,  attempt- 
ing to  turn     him     about     so  his 
friends  could  get  a  shot  at  him. 
Powell   reached    over      Kennedy's 
fihoulder  and  fired  twice  at  Ken 
nedy's  attacker.   The  latter  fell. 
INI>IAN    DROPS 
•*I*m  sure  I  'got'  him,"  Powel 
Bftld  today.   *'I  don't     understand 
-why  his  body  was  not  found." 

Powell  says  he  then  turned  hi 
fire  on  HUlmlup  and  the  latte 
dropiped,  although  Powell  wa 
uncertain  whether  it  was  from  hi 
bullet  or  Leo's.  Robertson  wa 
pointing  his  automatic  at  Hlllml 
up  but  declares  he  did  not  fire 
and  an  examination  of  his  gun  a 
the  sheriff's  office  today  failed  to 
show  that  It  had  been  discharged 
Kennedy,  Powell  said.  flred| 
two  shots.  Murray  did  not  fire  a 
single  shot.  I 

REBEIiS  SOATTBR 
The  fall  of  their  leader,  Powell 
said,  seemed  to  frighten  or  dls- 
cc^rfk.ge  the  rebels,  and  they  be- 
gsCti  to  scatter.  Leaving  the  other 
two  deputies  on  the  field,  Powell 
rushed  to  Campo  to  summon 
help. 

Powell  declared  there  was  no 
Indiscriminate  shooting  by  the 
sheriff's  men.  "We  drew  our 
l?uns  only  after  we  were  fired 
upon."  he  said,  "and  were  care- 
ful to  fire  only  upon  those  actual- 
ly attacking  us." 

Powell  said  there  was  no  ap- 
parent drunkenness  among  the 
Indians  and  no  liquor  evident  ex- 
cept the  "canned  heat." 

Murray  and  Kennedy  and  H.  E. 
Mcl>anlel  of  Campo.  bear  out 
Powell's  statement. 

Powell  charges  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  outbreak  was  not  the 
arrest,  but  a  long  smouldering 
enmity  betv/een  the  Indians  be- 
longing to  the  "Federation"  and 
the  regularly    constituted     Indian 
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to  arrest  the  liquor  seller. 

PRIHONER  RESCUED 

Immediately   Kenn*v4y,    Robert- 
Eon  and  Chlet  Leo  were  ruahed  by 
a     group     ot     maddened     braves, 
headed     by     HUlmlup.     Kennedy 
was  severely  manhandled,  and  his 
prisoner,     still     handcuffed,     was 
reacued  and  spirited  away.     Jlm- 
mle  Boregas,  one  of  the  loyal  In- 
dian   policemen,    fired     Into     the 
mob  and  his  shots  were  returned,* 
without,    however,    anyone    being 
injured. 

Powell  and  Murray  rushed  up 
and  attempted  to  calm  the  In- 
dians, who,  Powell  said,  spread 
out  In  a  fan-shaped  group,  with 
the  whites  and  the  Indian  police 
at   the   apex. 

Cries  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
later  translated,  the  officials  said. 
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to   mean   "Kill   'em!    Shoot 
went  up  from  the  mob. 

CHIEF  IS  SHOT 

Observing  Hlllmiup  behln^t 
Robertson  and  Powell,  Chief  Leo 
moved  to  defend  the  whites.  Hlll- 
miup, according  to  Powell,  imme- 
diately drew  his  gun  and  fired 
four  shots  into  the  chief's  body, 
dropping  him  instantly. 

As  If  the  shots  were  a  eignaUj 
the     Indians     rushed     the     little 
group.  The  firing  became  general. 
Leo.   although   badly   wounded, 
returned  Hillmiup's  fire.  Another 
Indian  jumped  Kennedy,  attempt-! 
ing  to  turn     him     about     so  hisi 
friends  could  get  a  shot  at  him. 
Powell   reached    over      Kennedy's] 
ahoulder  and  fired  twice  at  Ken 
nedy's  attacker.   The  latter  fell. 
INI>IAN    DROPS 
••I'm  sure  I  'got'  him,"  Powell 
Bald  today.  "I  don't     understand] 
why  his  body  was  not  found." 

Powell  says  he  then  turned  his 
fire  on  Hlllmiup  and   the     lattei 
drop|>ed.   although      Powell      wai 
uncertain    whether  ft  was  from  hi! 
bullet    or    Leo's.    Robertson    wai 
pointing  his  automatic  at  Hlllmi- 
up but  declares   he  did   not  fire, 
and  an  examination  of  his  gun  ai 
the  sheriff's  office  today  failed  to| 
show  that  It  had  been  discharged. 
Kennedy,    Powell      said,      flredl 
two  shots.  Murray  did  not  fire  al 
single  shot. 

HEBEIiS  SOATTER 
The  fall  of  their  leader,  Powelll 
said,  seamed  to  frighten  or  dls-l 
CQjJirage  the  rebels,  and  they  be- 
gaYi  to  scatter.  Leaving  the  other  I 
two  deputies  on  the  field,  Powell 
rushed  to  Campo  to  summon! 
help. 

Powell  declared  there  was  noi 
indiscriminate  shooting  by  the 
sheriff's  men.  "We  drew  our 
guns  only  after  we  were  fired 
npon.'*  he  said,  "and  were  care- 
ful to  fire  only  upon  those  actual- 
ly attacking  us." 

Powell  said  there  was  no  ap- 
parent drunkenness  among  the 
Indians  and  no  liquor  evident  ex- 
cept the  "canned  heat." 

Murray  and  Kennedy  and  H.  E. 
McDaniel  of  Campo,  bear  out 
Powell's  statement. 

Powell  charges  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  outbreak  was  not  the 
arrest,  but  a  long  smouldering 
enmity  between  the  Indians  be- 
longing to  the  "Federation"  and 
the  regularly  constituted  Indian 
authorities.  Powell  attributes 
much  of  this  enmity  to  alleged 
overbearing  tactics  of  the  Indian 
policeman,  Jlmmle  Boregas. 
FEDERATION  BLAMED 
The  "Federation,"  Powell 
charges,  is  headed  by  a  white 
man  of  Riverside.  Tibbetts  by 
name.  According  to  Powell,  about 
9000  Indians  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  belong  to  this  or- 
ganization. Each  pays  Tibbetts  |1 
a  month,  he  said.  The  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  unknown  to 
the  loyal  Indians,  Powell  saJd, 
hut  it  is  known  that  it  elects/its 
own  officers,  and  refuses  to  /ec- 
ognlze  the  authority  of  the 
ular  Indian  authorities. 

A  demand   for   a  federal 
of  the  rebellion   and  of  th( 
eration  will   be  made   to   ^vern- 
ment  authorities,  the  sherjf's  of- 
ficers said. 
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Government  Chief  of  Reser- 
vation at  Point  of  Death; 
.  Many  Wounded  in  Pitched 
Battle  With  Insurrectos. 


^  c/v.^+iT.ir  We  did  the  first  time  I  Have  drawn  my  gun 
the  Indians  we  saw  ^5^\^-  it  is  a  1  since  I  joined  the  sheriffs  force  here, 
not  fire  Into  the  crowd  ^l^^f^'  ^YiJf^^  I  carry  it  not  Inside  my  coat,  but  In- 
mlracle   that  no  woman  or   chUdren    ^^»^^  ^  Indians  knew  us 


Two  Indians    are    dead,  one 
white   Indian    agent   probably 
fatally  wounded,  and  a  number 
of  Indians  variously  estimatea 
at  from  six  to  12  are  suffering 
from  gunshot  wounds  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  factional  Indian  dis- 
pute at  the  Campo  reservation 
fiesta    Saturday    night     Aftei 
having  smouldered  sullenly  for 
several  months,  the  resentment 
of   one   Indian  faction   flamed 
into  killing  fury  that  spent  its 
ioTce   in   a   massed    attack    on 
three  San  T)iego  county  deputy 
sheriffs,  the   Indian   agent  for 
the   souliiem  California  reser- 
vations' and  two  or  three  In- 
diait  police,  all  of  whom  were 
assigiied  to  keep  order  during 
the  Campo  fiesta.  1 

FIGHTING   FURIOUS 

That  more  men  and  even  women 
^ind  children  were  not  wounded  or 
lined  in  the  furious  fighting  that 
wasted  for  several  mlnux.es  is  little 
\hort  of  a  miracle,  for  an  armed  force 
)f  some  20  Indians  were  shooting  des- 
perately to  "get"  the  white  men,  and 
the  white  men  were  just  as  desperate- 
ly defending  themselves. 

The  known  dead  are  Marco  Hiumi- 
up     "Federation"    policeman    on    the 
:jampo  reservation,  and  Frank  Cuero. 
another  Indian  known  to  have  been 
ihot    at    point   blank    range    ^as    not 
boen  found,  and  It  Is  believed  that  hU 
friends  have  hidden  his  body.     Indian 
Agent  George  J.  Robertson  of  Pala  lay 
last  night   at   the   point  of  death    in 
Morcy     hospital     with     four       bullet 
wounds  in  vital  parts  of  his  body.  Two 
of   the   more    seriously    wounded    In- 
dians, one.  John  Leo.  chief  of  the  In- 
dian police,  and  the  other  a     Feder- 
ation" insurrecto,   are   in  the   county 
hospital,    while    a   number   of    others 
with  wounds  of  varying  severity  have 
reported  to  Jacumba  and  other  phy- 
sicians for  treatment.     I^js  ^,^1^^^!^^ 
that  several  slightly  wounded  Indians 
have  hidden  themselves  and  have  not 
reported  to  have  their  wounds  dressed^ 
The   war  ended  yesterday  morning 
when   a  force  of   additional   deputies 
from  San  Diego  went  out  to  Campo 
and  took  charge,   the  Indians  agree- 
mg  to  call  off  the  rest  of  the  Fiesta 
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whiat  he  was  tryii*  uu  uv^  •"'r*,"';' r,;:' 
to  defend  us.  and  HUlmlup  ^  1^^^^^/ 
aSots  at  him,  dropping  him  instantly^ 
The  Indians  rusHed  us  «jd^  ^^^^^ 
became    general.     Leo  returned   HIU 
«r<iirfc'«  fire    and  a  man  Jumped  K.en 
^d^  try^  S>  turn  him  around  so 
J^at'thJy  could  shoot  him.     A  man 
oStra^d   out  of  the  darkness  at  me 
lusT^^  I^ew  W  gun.  which  I  carry 
iMldrmy  vest,  and  he  fired  at  me 
l^int  bTank.     I  don't  know  how  he 
"  me. 


were  injured."  . 

Both  Murray  and  Kennedy  bear  out 

Powell's  statement,  as  does  H.  fj^' 
Daniel,  manager  of  the  Standard  Sani- 
tary Manufacturing  company  plant  aL 
Campo.  who  was  present  and  saw  tne 
whole  thing.  ^     ,      .^- 

"It  was  Just  like  a  movie  In  tne 
dark,"  said  Murray.  ''There  were  guns 
popping  on  all  sides  of  us  and  tne 
buUets  were  whistling  around  ^ fom  all 
directions.  We  could  see  atoost  noth- 
ing of  our  attackers  except  the  spurts 
of  fire  from  their  guns." 

"My  God.  they've  kUled  me.  was 
the  remark  Robertson  made  as  ^® 
crumpled  Into  Powell's  arms  when 
HUlmlup  fled  backward  after  shoot- 
ing Leo  and  fired  at  Robertson  as  he 
backed  away.  Leo.  ^o^^r^^^^.^fll^ 
Powell  all  fired  at  the  Indian  leader 

and  he  fell. 

liLAMES  DEPUTIES  ^   rrr    v 

A  man  giving  the  name  of  W.  E. 
Gould,  deputy  labor  commissioner  at 
El  Centro.  called  The  Union  by  tele- 
phone   from    near    Campo    yesterday 
and    Indignantly    charged    that    the 
deputies    had    fired    Indiscriminately 
into  the  crowd  without  any  provoca- 
tion, asserting  that  HUlmlup  was  the 
only  Indian  who  was  armed  and  that 
as  "captain  of  the  reservation  police 
he  had  a  right  to  be  armed."  ^^^  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  not  seen  the  bat- 


side  my  vest.  The  Indians  knew  us 
from  former  fiestas  and  we  had  our 
badges  on.  They  were  out  to  klU  us 
and  would  have  done  so  l^they  couia 

have." 

"The  man  shot  me  without  provo- 
cation," said  Indian  Agent  Robertson 
in  a  statement  made  in  contempla- 
tion of  his  death.  "I  was  looking  on 
whUe  officers  were  trying  to  s^dJ^ 
the  Indians,  and  one  Indian  walkeu 
out  of  the  crowd  and  shot  me." 
EXPLAINS  'FEDERATION' 

In  explaining  the  "Federation  an- 
gle" of  the  battle,  Powell  said  that  the 
organization  Is  headed  or  led  by  this 
white  man,  Tlbbett,  of  Riverside.    He 
declared  that  Tlbbett  has  been  heard 
to  address  the  members  of  the  Feder- 
ation and  to  urge  them  to  recognize 
no  authority  or  laws  but  their  own, 
and  to  refuse  to  permit  government 
officers  to  come  onto  the  reservation. 
"I    believe    there    are    about    9000 
members   paying    a    dollar    a   month, 
and    these    constitute    about    three- , 
fourths  of  the   Indian  population  of  | 
the  county,"  said  Powell.    "They  have 
their  own  police  officers,  who  are  of 
course  without  any  real  authority  or 
any  kind.    These  police  they  say  they 
recognize,  but  not  the  regular  govern- 
ment Indian  police,  who  of  course  do 
not  recognize  the  Federation  police. 
"This     Indian    policeman,     Jimmy 


mltted  that  he  had  not  seen  jne  od,u-  ""°  run-in  with  some  Ped- 

tle.  but  claimed  to  have  talked  with  I  Bo^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,. 


witnesses.  Mrs.  P.  M.  Moore,  propri- 
etor of  the  Oak  Knoll  grocery  near 
lampo,  also  called  to  say  that  she 
ad  left  the  fiesta  Just  a  short  time 
rfore  the  shooting  and  that  she  haa 
en  no  drunkenness,  supporting  the 
atement  that  only  one  Indian  was 

med.  ^ 

AU  I  can  say  is  that  they  were  not 


Jiere  and  did  not  know  what  they   Irom  IlestaB 


eratlon  men  some  time  ago  and  ar- 
rested them.  They  were  all  released 
by  Judge  Ryan,  but  they  were  furious 
at  Boregas  and  swore  they  would  get 
him  I  told  Chief  Leo  that  he  had 
better  warn  Boregas  a^nf. ^^^^^  too 
bMd  and  had  and  overbearing  or  he 
would  have  trouble,  and  I  also  sug- 
gested   that    Boregas    be    kept    away 


were  talking  about,"  said  Powell,  when 
shown  their  statements.  "There  were 
liot  less  than  20  Indians  who  were 
armed,  and  they  started  the  shooting 
both  times.  We  did  not  draw  our 
guns  until  the  firing  had  started  and 
we  were  actually  In  danger  of  our 
lives.  We  tired  only  at  armed  at- 
tackers and  not  into  the  crowd. 

"As  for  HUlmlup  having  a  right  to 
have  a  gun,  he  was  not  an  official 
government  officer  and  he  had  no 
right  to  carry  a  gun.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  shooting,  he 
and  the  "Federation."  which  is  prob- 
ably responsible  for  the  eye  witness 
reports  that  these  people  telephoned 
you.  We  are  peace  officers  and  do 
not  shoot  unless  we  have  to.    This  Is 


"I  told   Sheriff   Byers  a  week  ago 
that  this  blowup  would  come  soon, 
and  warned  him  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  trouble.    As  It  Is  a  federal  matter 
and   under  federal   contro.  we   were 
not   anxious   to   mix   up    In   It^     We 
knew   Tlbbett  had  been   stirring   up 
the    Federation    members    and    tnar 
boregas  was  likely  to  start  something 
he  couldn't  finish.    But  when  Robert- 
son   asked    to    have    us    detailed    at 
Campo  to  guard   against  liquor   an^ 
arms.  Sheriff  Byers  assigned  us  ar^ 
nut  us  under  Robertson's  commai 
We  were  under  his  direction  In  every- 
thing we  did.    I  hope  the  govemn/ent 
win  investigate  the  Federation.  JMbr  it 
is    certainly    a    dangerous    organiza- 
tion." 
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rme  I  have  drawo  ^y  ^^ 
xed  the  sheriff's  force  here. 
\ot  Inside  my  co»t,  but  in- 
it.     The  Indians  i^"^^,"? 
.   fiestas  and  we  ^ff„°"f 
They  were  out  to  kl"  u? 
tave  done  --if  ^^^  .^2^}^ 
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"d'to^iis^  to  their  homes  wllU- 
out  making  further  tarouble. 
INDIANS  REBEL 
The  real  cause  of  the  battle   accord. 


who  has  had  a  special  opportunity  ^^ 

watch  the  Indian  «i^^*^^\^?-„  ^^J^.  re! 
past  few  months.  Is  found  In  the  re 
segment  of  the  members  of  the  so- 
called  Indian  "Federation"  against 
the  properly  constituted  government 
luthSrrtras%ersonlfled  In  the  Indian 

police.       This   r^*e^,^^^^^^,ii5fces  al^ 
fanned  by  inflammatoij  utterances  ai 

leffed  to  have  been  made  by  the  leaaer 
Ke  Federation,  a  white  man  named 
Tlbbett.    living     at     Riverside      The 
ictual   overt  acts   whl<:h  <.aused   tl^^ 
present  flareup.   according  to  Poweu^ 
kre  the  unjustified  bragadocclo  of  one 
of   the   Indian     policemen,      and   the 
lustlflable  arrest  by  a  deputy  sheriff 
Tan  Indian   caught  selling   canned 
heat  as  a  beverage.     The  overbearing 
attitude  of  the  Indian  has  been  bulld^ 
ing  up  resentment  for  «ome  time   and 
the  arrest  at  Campo  was  Just  the  ex 
riifie  for  a  violent  demonstration. 
ToweU    with  two  other  men  from 
the  sheriff's  office  Deputies  Ralph  W. 
Kennedy   and   Charles  E.  Murray,   at 
f^erlZest  of  Indian  Agent  Robert^^ 
son.  went  to  Campo  to  assist  in  keep 
inff  llQUor  and  fire  arms  away  from 
SI  Kns  at  the  fiesta.    A"  three  of 
the  men  had  been  doing  similar  duty 
at  other  fiestas  at  Pala   Santa  Jsabd 
and    La    Jolla   reservations,    and   had 
b^me  very  friendly  with  the  Didla^^ 
performing  their  duties  ^f f  clently  yet 
without     arousing     any     ill     feeling 
among  the     Indians.     Powell.     Chief 
aoto  lieo  ol  t^e  iruUan  p6Uce,  and  , 
Murray  were  at  the  gate  stopping  cajs 
for   arms  and   whisky,   and  Kennedy 
was  inside  the  grounds  with  P^hert- 
son  when  the  trouble  began.  Robert- 
son, chief  in  authority  on  the  reserva- 
tion, was  in  charge  of  the  whole  group 
of  peace  officers,  both  white  and  In- 
dian. 
ARREST  START  RIOT 

On  orders  from  Robertson,  Kennedy 
arrested  the  Indian  selling  canned 
heat,  when  the  "Federation"  Indians 
rushed  him  and  attempted  to  start  a 
fight  with  clubs.  Kennedy  was  man- 
handled and  his  prisoner,  still  hand- 
cuffed, escaped,  while  the  deputy  was 
obliged  to  warn  one  Indian  who  was 
reaching  for  his  gun  that  he  would  be 
shot  if  he  attempted  to  draw  the  wea- 
pon There  was  some  shooting  at  this 
time  between  Jlnuny  Boregas,  the  In- 
dian policeman,  and  the  "Federation 
Indians,  but  none  was  injured,  and 
Boregas  was  disarmed  and  taken  into 
the  center  of  a  circle  of  the  Federa- 
tion Indians  on  the  dance  floor.  At 
this  point  word  was  sent  to  Foweii 
and  Murray,  who  rushed  to  the  fiesta 
grounds  fearing  what  eventually  hap- 

^•HBreak  awav  there,  men;  that's  no 
way    to    settle    anything/'    shouted 
^owell    as   he    approached   the   circle 
;hrough  the  darkness. 

The  circle  broke  away  into  a  fan- 
shaped  formation.  witU  the  Indians 
shouting  in  tneir  own  language  words 
whlchi  have  since  been  Interpreted  to 
be  ••kill  'em.  shoot  'em."  Then  things 
began  to  happen  with  lightning  rap- 

^^Standlng  directly  behind  PoweU  was 
Marco  Hlllmlup,  "captain  of  the  Fed- 
eration   police."    and    leader    of    the 
"Federation"  malcontents. 
FIRING  BEGINS 

"He    was    watching   ^botli    me   and 
Robertson."  said  PoweU.    ''And  he  was 
ready  to  shoot  either  of  us.  but  did 
not  have  an  excuse  as  neither  of  us 
made  a  move  to  draw.    Chief  Leo  saw 
wTiat  he  was  trying  to  do  and  moved 
to  defend  us.  and  Hlllmlup  fired  four 
shots  at  him.  dropping  him  instantly. 
The  Indians  rushed  us  and  the  flying 
became   general.     Leo  returned  HIU- 
miup's  fire,  and  a  man  jumped  Ken- 
nedy,  trying  to  turn  him  around  so 
that  they  could  shoot  him.     A  man 
charged    out   of  the  darkness  at  me 
lust  as  I  drew  my  gun,  which  I  carry 
inside  my  vest,  and  he  fired  at  me 
point  blank.     I   don't  know  how  he 
missed  me. 


;HED  BAULE  AS  CAMPO 

L;  WAHY  OEffRS  WOUNDED 

toe  Indiana  we  saw  Shooting.  We  did  the  flrrt  time  ^  »>a^«  ^Lt^?,^/ ^^ 
not  fire  into  the  crowd  blind.  It  Is  a  since  I  olned  the  sheriff  s  force  here 
miracle  that  no  woman  or  chUdren  I  carry  It  not  liislde  my  coat,  but  In- 
„„„  ,ninr»rt  "  s"**  ™y  '^st.    The  Indians  knew  us 

^th  Murray  and  Kennedy  bear  out   from  former  fiestas  and  we  had  our 
Poweirs  statement,  as  does  H.^E^Mc-    badges  on  ^They  -ere  <>ut  to  klU^^ 


Daniel,  manager  of  the  Standard  Sani- 
tary Msoiufacturing  company  plant  at 
Campo.  who  was  present  and  saw  the 
whole  thing. 

"It  was  Just  like  a  movie  in  the 
dark,"  said  Murray.  "There  were  guns 
popping  on  all  sides  of  us  and  the 
bullets  were  whistling  around  from  all 
directions.  We  could  see  almost  noth- 
ing of  our  attackers  except  the  spurts 
of  fire  from  their  guns." 

"My  God.  they've  killed  me,"  was 
the  remark  Robertson  made  as  he 
crumpled  Into  Powell's  arms  when 
Hlllmlup  fled  backward  after  shoot- 
ing Leo  and  fired  at  Robertson  as  he 
backed  away.  Leo.  Robertson  and 
Powell  all  fired  at  the  Indian  leader 
and  he  fell. 
ULAMES  DEPUTIES 

A  man  giving  the  name  of  W.  E. 
Gtould,  deputy  labor  commissioner  at 
El  Centro.  called  The  Union  by  tele- 
phone   from    near    Campo    yesterday 
and    indignantly    charged    that    the 
deputies    had    fired    indiscriminately  | 
into  the  crowd  without  any  provoca- 
tion, asserting  that  Hlllmlup  was  the 
only  Indian  who  was  armed  and  that 
as  "captain  of  the  reservation  police 
he  had  a  right  to  be  armed."    He  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  not  seen  the  bat- 
tle, but  claimed  to  have  talked  with 
witnesses.     Mrs.  P.  M.  Moore,  propri- 
etor of  the  Oak  Knoll  grocery  near 
dampo,   also  called  to   say  that   she 
had  left  the  fiesta  Just  a  short  time 
before  the  shooting  and  that  she  had 
*een  no  drunkenness,  supporting  the 
statement  that  only  one  Indian  was 
armed. 

"All  I  can  say  is  that  they  were  not 
there   and  did  not  know  what  they 
were  talking  about,"  said  Powell,  when 
shown  their  statements.    "There  were 
liot  less  than   20   Indians  who  were 
armed,  and  they  started  the  shooting 
both   times.     We   did   not  draw   our 
guns  until  the  firing  had  started  and 
we    were    actually   in    danger  of    our 
lives.     We   tired    only   at   armed    at- 
tackers and  not  into  the  crowd. 

"As  for  Hlllmlup  having  a  right  to 
have  a  gun,  he  was  not  an  official 
government  officer  and  he  had  no 
right  to  carry  a  gun.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  shooting,  he 
and  the  "Federation."  which  is  prob- 
ably responsible  for  the  eye  witness 
reports  that  these  people  telephoned 
you.  We  are  peace  officers  and  do 
not  shoot  unless  we  have  to.    This  is 


and  wovdd  have  done  so  1>  they  could 
have." 

"The  man  shot  me  without  provo- 
cation," said  Indian  Agent  Robertson 
In  a  statement  made  in  contempla- 
tion of  his  death.  "I  was  looking  on 
while  officers  were  trying  to  subdue 
the  Indians,  and  one  Indian  walk^ 
out  of  the  crowd  and  shot  me." 
EXPLAINS  'FEDERATION' 

In  explaining   the  "Federation  an- 
gle" of  the  battle,  Powell  said  that  the 
organization  is  headed  or  led  by  this 
white  man,  Tlbbett,  of  Riverside.    He 
declared  that  Tlbbett  has  been  heard 
to  address  the  members  of  the  Feder- 
ation and  to  urge  them  to  recognize 
no  authority  or  laws  but  their  own. 
and  to  refuse  to  permit  government 
officers  to  come  onto  the  reservation. 
"I    believe    there    are    about    9000 
members   paying   a    dollar   a   month, 
and    these    constitute    about    three- 
fourths  of  the  Indian  population  of 
the  county."  said  Powell.    "They  have 
their  own  police  officers,  who  are  of 
course  without  any  real  authority  of 
any  kind.    These  police  they  say  they 
recognize,  but  not  the  regular  govern- 
ment Indian  police,  who  of  course  do 
not  recognize  the  Federation  police. 

"This  Indian  policeman,  Jimmy 
Boregas,  had  a  run-in  with  some  Fed- 
eration men  some  time  ago  and  ar- 
rested them.  They  were  all  released 
by  Judge  Ryan,  but  they  were  furious 
at  Boregas  and  swore  they  would  get 
him.  I  told  Chief  Leo  that  he  had 
better  warn  Boregas  against  being  too 
b^ld  and  IobA  and  overbearing  or  ne 
would  have  trouble,  and  I  also  sug- 
gested that  Boregas  be  kept  away 
from  fiestas. 

"I  told   Sheriff  Byers  a  week  ago 
that  this  blowup  would   come  soon, 
and  warned  him  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  trouble.    As  it  is  a  federal  matter 
and   under   federal   control,  we   were 
not   anxious   to   mix   up   in   it.     We 
knew   Tlbbett   had   been  stirring   up 
the    Federation    members    and    that 
boregas  was  likely  to  start  something 
he  couldn't  finish.    But  when  Robert- 
son   asked    to    have    us    detailed    a" 
Campo  to   guard  against  liquor   an 
arms.  Sheriff  Byers  assigned  us  a~ 
put  us  under  Robertson's  commai 
We  were  under  his  direction  in  evofy- 
thing  we  did.    I  hope  the  governnfent 
will  investigate  the  Federation,  tbr  It 
is    certainly    a    dangerous    orgatolza- 
tlon."     / 


luirii 


the  men  had  been  "^.'"^s,";"  ysabel 
at  other  flestai.  at  P^V/^n^  and  had 
„„d  La  J°"-,,;«'^r;;Vtrthe  Sfdliln*. 
become  ^•^J^^^^'^JuJiettlciently  yet 
performing  *l^«'r,°"''' „„  Ul  feeling 
without  ar^V^-'J'',,.  Powell  Chief 
among  ^he     Indlans^^  Po^";^      ^^^ 

John  Ueo  ol  „f*^te  stepping  cars 
Murray  were  at  the  gate  *    P^  ^j^^^^y 

for  »"«•  »^^  ^Se  with  Robert- 
was  inside  '^"®^^,",:  vwwan  Robert- 
son when  the  trouble  began^  ^ 

«on.  chief  in  authority  on  ^"f J^^oup 

tlon.  was  »«  f»i"81^Jb*'whTte  and  in- 
of  peace  officers,  ooxn  wiii 

alan. 

ARREST  START  RIOT 

on  orders  from  R^^^^^^J^-i^^S 
arreBted  the  Indian  se Ulng  cann^ 
heat,  when  the  "federation  Indians 
rushed  him  and  attempted  to  start  a 
fight  with  clubs.  Kennedy  wa^  inan^ 
handled  and  hlB  prisoner.  stlH  /^ana 

ci:ffed.  escaped.  ^^11%:;^^^,^^^^^^  ITs 
obliged  to  warn  one  Indian  who  was 
reaching  for  his  gun  that  ^e  would  be 
shot  If  he  attempted  to  draw  the  wea- 

pon  There  wa..  «^"^^4^^°,^i^^fe  Sx^ 
?lme  between  J^\^^^.|^de^atl^'' 
dian  policeman,  and  t^e    Federation 

IndlanB.  but  none  was  InJ^^eu.  iwx 
Boregas  was  disarmed  ^^^,^f  |,^.^,^ 
the  center  of  a  circle  of  the  Federa 
tlon  Indians  on  the  dance  «oon  At 
this  point  word  was  sent  to  PoweU 
and  Murray,  who  rushed  to  the  fiesta 
grounds  fearing  what  eventually  hap- 

^•^l?eak  away  there,  men;  that's  no 
i«y  to  settle  anything."  shouted 
KXell  as  he  approached  the  circle 
through  the  darkness.  '         .      ^    -  „ 

The  circle  broke  away  ipto^^-^^t^; 
shaped  formation,  with  the  Indians 
shotting  in  their  own  language  words 
whl^  imve  since  been  Interpreted  to 
Se^-klll  'em.  shoot  'em."  Then  things 
began  to  happen  with  lightning  rap- 

^"^  Standing  directly  behind  foweU  was 

Marco  Hlllmlup,  "^P^J^  J?L^^^.  ^I 
©ration    police,"    and    leader    of    the 
"Federation"  malcontents. 
FIRING  BEGINS 

"He   was    watching   both   me   ana 
Robertson."  said  PoweU.    "And  he  ww 
ready  to  shoot  either  of  us.  but  did 
not  have  an  excuse  as  neither  of  us 
made  a  move  to  draw.    Chief  Leo  saw 
what  he  was  trying  to  do  andmoved 
to  defend  us,  and  HUlmlup  fired  four 
shots  at  him.  dropping  him  instantly. 
The  Indians  rushed  us  and  the  firing 
became   general.     Leo  returned  Hm- 
mlup's  fire,  and  a  man  jumped  Ken- 
nedy, trying  to  turn  him  around  so 
that  they  could  shoot  him.     A  man 
charged   out  of  the  darkness  at  me 
lust  as  I  drew  my  gun.  which  I  carry 
inside  my  vest,  and  he  llred  at  me 
point  blank.     I  don't  know  how  he 

missed  me.  ^  .^- 

"I  warned  the  man  on  Kennedys 
back  to  get  away  or  I  would  shoot 
him.  and  as  he  continued  to  try  to 
get  Kennedy  exposed  for  a  shot.  I 
reached  over  Kennedy's  shoulder  a^d 
fired  twice,  the  Indian  dropping.  He 
was  warned,  and  If  I  had  not  f<hot 
Kennedy  would  have  been  kllled^^l 
fired  point  blank  at  the  man  who 
charged  me  and  he  dropped.  He  is 
the    one   whose    body   has   not   been 

found.  X  «  1.  ^ 

"Hlllmlup  was  diootlng  at  Rooen;- 
son.  and  Robertson  was  pointing  his 
gun  at  Hlllmlup.  but  says  he  did  not 
shoot.     I   think   that   he  really   did, 
but  was  Justified  as  the  Indian  at- 
tacked him  first.    I  backed  off  trying 
to  get  where  I  could  not  be  attacked 
from  l:>ehlnd,  and  tried  to  ease  Rob- 
ertson  to  the  ground   when  he  was 
hit.    I  took  one  shot  at  Hlllmlup,  the 
last    one   In    my    gun.      He   dropped, 
though  whether  from  my   shot,   one 
from  Robertson  or  from  Leo.  I  dont 
know.      When    HlUmlup    dropped    It 
seemed  to  frighten  the  Indians  and 
they  began  to  scatter  In  every  direc- 
tion.    I  was  about  the  only  one  able 
to  shoot,  for  I  was  a  little  free  of  the 
Jam  and  had  my  back  protected  so  I 
did  not  have  to  look  out  for  myself 
so  murti.     Kennedy  fired  two  shots, 
one  m  trying  to  hold  his  gun  while 
the  Indians  were  trying  to  wrest  it 
from  his  hand,  and  one  at  a  man  who 
was  shooting  at  another  man.     Mur- 
ray did  not  fire  a  shot. 
DEFENDS  ACTION 

"When  It  had  quieted  a  bit  I  went 
for  help,  leaving  Kennedy  and  Mur- 
ray to  watch  the  situation.  We  took 
Robertson  out  to  the  Warren  hotel. 
TA^en  reinforcements  came  we  argued 
the  Indians  Into  dispersing  and  we 
took  out  the  two  bodies  after  some 
argument. 

"I  want  to  make  It  clear,  and  i 
have  plenty  of  witnesses  to  support 
my  statement,  that  there  was  no  In- 
discriminate shooting,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  county  officers  were  concerned. 
None  of  us  drew  a  gun  until  the 
shooting  had  begun,  and  neither  Ken- 
nedy nor  I  fired  at  anyone  except 
men  who  were  shooting  at  us  or  at 
the  Indian  police.  We  were  the  tar- 
get, all  the  bullets  were  hitting 
around  ua.     We  had  no  target  except 


tie.  but  claimed  to  have  talked  w 
witnesses.     Mrs.  P.  M.  Moore,  proprl-  | 
etor   of   the  Oak  Knoll   grocery  near , 
Campo.    also   called    to    say  that   she 
had  left  the  fiesta  Just  a  short  time 
before  the  shooting  and  that  she  had 
%een  no  drunkenness,  supporting  the 
statement  that  only  one  Indian  wm 

armed.  ^ 

"AU  I  can  say  Is  that  they  were  not 
there  and  did  not  know  what  they 
were  talking  about."  said  Powell,  when 
shown  their  statements.  "There  were 
not  less  than  20  Indians  who  were 
armed,  and  they  started  the  shooting 
both  times.  We  did  not  draw  our 
guns  until  the  firing  had  started  and 
we  were  actually  In  danger  of  our 
lives.  We  llred  only  at  armed  at- 
tackers and  not  Into  the  crowd. 

"As  for  Hlllmlup  having  a  right  to 
have  a  gun,  he  was  not  an  official 
government  officer  and  he  had  no 
right  to  carry  a  gun.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  shooting,  he 
and  the  "Federation."  which  is  prob- 
ably responsible  for  the  eye  witness 
reports  that  these  people  telephoned 
you.  We  are  peace  officers  and  do 
not  shoot  unless  we  have  to.    This  Is 


t.«v»vir»  men  some  time  ago  and  ar- 
rested them.  They'  were  all  released 
by  Judge  Ryan,  but  they  were  furious 


. 


at  Boregas  and  swore  they  would  get 
>ilm.  I  told  Chief  Leo  that  he  had 
tetter  warn  Boregas  against  being  too 
b^ld  and  bad  and  overbearing  or  he 
wo\Ud  have  trouble,  and  I  also  sug- 
gested that  Boregas  be  kept  away 
from  fiestas. 

"I  told    Sheriff   Byers  a  week   ago 
that  this  blowup   would   come  soon, 
and  warned  him  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  trouble.     As  It  Is  a  federal  matter 
and   under   federal    control,  we   were 
not   anxious    to   mix   up    In    It.     We 
knew   Tlbbett   had    been   stirring   up 
the    Federation    members    and    that 
boregas  was  likely  to  start  something 
he  couldn't  finish.    But  when  Robert- 
son   asked    to    have    us    detailed    at 
Campo   to   guard   against   liquor   an 
arms.   Sheriff  Byers  assigned   us  a*" 
put  us  under  Robertson's  commai^_. 
We  v/ere  under  his  di/ectlon  In  every- 
thing we  did.    I  hope  the  govemitfent 
win  investigate  the  Federation,  l()r  It 
is    certainly    a    dangerous    orgaihiza- 
tlon."  / 
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INDIANS  ON  WAR  PATH 

Old-Time  Feud  Breaks  Out  at  Fiesta  Resulting  in 
DeatJupf  Two;  Two  Others  Badly  Injured 

BA1«)Mjo;  July  18.— An  armed  clash  which  broke  loose  at  the  Campo 
Indian  fiesta  as  a  climax  of  several  years  opposition  of  a  so-called  Indian 
Federation  headed  by  "Chief"  Tlbbets,  of  Riverside,  to  control  by  ^^^  ^^f- 
ularly  constituted  United  States  Indian  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
interior,  leaves  two  known  dead  and  two  crlctlcally  Injured  In  hospiatls 
today.  The  dead  are  Marco  HllUnlup.  captain  of  the  "Federation"  police, 
and  Frank  Cuero.  partisan  of  the  d^ad  ^a^P^aln.^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

I  J.     B-obertson.     government     Indion 
agent  of  this  area,  with  residence  at 


Pala,  under  Indian  Agent  C.  C.  Ellis 
of  Riverside.  In  charge  of  Southern 
California  reservations,  and  Juan  Leo, 
chief  of  the  regular  Innian  police. 

Robertson  is  in  the  Mercy  Hospi- 
tal with  two  bullet  woands  In  bis  ab- 
domen, a  bullet  gash  on   the  right 
side  of  his  neck  and  another  In  nis 
left  shoulder.     Leo  is  In  the  County 
Hospital   with   four   tuUet     woun^^s. 
three  in  his  chest,  and  one  In  a  hand. 
One  more  of   »ihe  Indian     federa- 
tlon"  men  Is  reported   probably  fa- 
tally wounded,  and  It  Is  believed  sev- 
eral  were  Injured  more  or  less  seri- 
ously, but  facts  and  names  were  un- 
available this  mornmg. 

The  armed  clash,  In  which  It  is 
said  a  score  or  moie  guns  were 
barking,  began  about  It  o  clock  Bat- 
urday  night  on  the  Cixnpo  Indian  res- 
ervatlon  The  :oag  bitterness  of 
the  "irregulars"  agal^ist  the  regu- 
lars" of  Indian  affairs,  fanned  Into 
flame  over  a  packaire  of  canried  heat, 
which  one  of  the  "irregulars  'carried 
into  the  fiesta,  and  was  reducing  to 
firewater  for  his  conimtrlots. 
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CAMPO  INDIAN  BAHLE 


Federal  off  icial  Arrives  to  Conduct  Inquiry  Into  Gun  Fight 
That  Cost  Two  Lives;  Wounded  Officer  Expected  to 
Live,  Indian  Chief  Is  Repo  rted  as  Improving. 


Thorough  investigation  of  the  Cam-  ' 
po  Indian  battle,  which  took  plpx;e  at . 
the  Campo  Indian  reservation  late 
Saturday  night,  and  resolved  itself 
into  a  gun  fight  between  deputy  sher- 
iffs and  Federated  Indian  police,  will 
be  made  by  O.  L.^  Ellis,  government 
Iridian  agent  for  southern  California, 
who  arrived  here  yesterday  from 
Riverside,  in  co-operation  with  a  dep- 
uty attorney  general  from  Los  Angels. 

That  the  shooting,  which  took  a  toll 
of  two  Indians'  lives,  injured  two 
others  severely,  and  wounded  a  half 
dozen,  is  a  closed  incident  as  far  as 
the  sheriff's  office  is  concerned,  was 
indicated  yesterday  by  James  C.  Byers, 
county  sheriff,  who  explained  his 
men  were  on  hand  merely  to  prevent 
liquor  being  brought  into  the  reserva- 
tion, and  that  any  investigation  that 
is  to  follow  will  have  to  be  made  by 
the  proper  federal  authorities. 

The  parts  played  by  the  San  Diego 
deputies  were  under  the  direction  of 
George  J.  Robertson,  government  In- 
dian agent  of  this  area  living  at  the 
Pala  reservation.  Robertson,  who  is  in 
the  Mercy  hospital  seriously, wouhded 
from  gun  shot  wounds  Incurred  In 
the  battle,  is  a  subordinate  to  C.  L. 

Ellis. 

Reports  from  Mercy  hospital  last 
night  indicated  that  Robertson  was 
••holding  his  own"  and  unless  unfore- 
seen complications  set  In  hla  chances 
for  recovery  are  good.  According  to 
Dr.  Mott  Hunton  Arnold,  who  is  tak- 
ing care  of  the  wounded  agent,  Rob- 
ertson is  suffering  from  two  wounds. 


one  In  the  abdomen  and  one  in  the 
back  of  his  neck.  Although  Robert- 
son A^'as  able  to  take  a  little  food  yes- 
terday, and  his  condition  was  report- 
ed slightly  improved  since  he  was 
brought  in,  he  is  still  too  weak  to  un- 
dergo the  strain  of  having  the  lead 
slugs  removed  from  his  body. 

Juan  Leo,  chief  of  the  regular  In- 
dian police,  who  was  brought  In  with 
Robertson  early  Sunday  morning  and 
taken  to  the  county  hospital,  was  re- 
moved to  the  Mercy  yesterday,  where 
his  condition  was  reported  as  critical. 

According  to  Coroner  S.  C.  Kelly, 
who  was  summoned  to  the  reservation 
immediately  after  the  shooting,  and 
ordered  the  bodies  of  the  two  Indians 
sent  to  the  Johnson-Saum  undertak- 
ing parlors,  no  date  has  been  set  for 
the  inquest  that  will  investigate  their 
deaths,  although  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  hold  one  in  a  few  days. 

Agent  Ellis,  who  will  investigate  the 
affair,  went  to  the  reservation   earl  ' 
yesterday  afternoon  to  begin  his 
quiries. 
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SAW  BIBGO.  €A1^  •TMBtrMW 
JULY  1^  IW^    - 


JMAN  AGENT  ENROUTE 
HERE  TO  PROBE  RECENT 
ARMED, CLASH  AT  CAMPO 


United    States 
mp.nt  of  justice  " 


nt   H    E.  I  night,  according  to  an  Associated  Press 

' -"'spatch  from  Los  Angeles  today. 

Two    Indians    of   the    Federation   of 


^iM  by  a  depart-    dispatch  from  Los  AJi gel es  today. 
■^    is  enronteSke  •      -Two    Indians    of   the    Pederatio] 


r^rr^i  nf  instice  •»»:    is  enronte>i^r€        Two    Indians    of   tne    re^^^y.^^^^  ^- 

armed    clash   at   the   Indian   fl^^ta  on    ganizatlon   wf^re  kllle^^^ 

the   Campo  reservation   last  Saturday]  (Continued  on  }^xt  FagP) 


(Conttnued  on  r*xt  Page) 

tie.  and'STdten  AgenToeorge  J.  Rob- 
ertson. Of  Pala.  and  a  chlet  of  regula 
Indian  police,  critically  wounded^  Th^ 
outbreak   Is   declared   to  have   devel- 
oped from  enmity  of  the  federation  to 
the  regularly  constituted  Indian  serv- 
ice    "Chief  Tlbbets.  white,  of  Rlver- 
eiriP    head  of  the  Federation  of  Mls- 
t  on  Indian^   was  indicted  during  the 
world  war'^for  alleged  opposition  to 
government  control  of  In?/,^;^^- 

who  appeared  at  the  fiesta. 

Hlllinluo  according  to  reports  ol 
ti,?fi  Sit  shot  both  Robertson  and 
Sflef'Suln^Leo  of  the  --^-^^ ^^fred 

Wiled  Himnlup  and  also  Prank  Cuero, 
the  s«!Ond  federation  man  killed^ 
Powell  wnh  Deputy  Sheriffs  Ralph 
TCennedv  and  C.  E.  Murray,  had  bee^n 

ITerf  A  reiort  madTby  other  deputy 
Sfs  sent  as  relnforoements   aner 

the  initial  battle.  '^"'^^I'^Zr^n 
lor  his  prompt  axition  after  Robertson 
tvirf  T«o  had  been  shot  down,  anu 
st'ates^attls  action   probably  pre- 

'^SZranrifef^'tlllwe  bat- 
tUng^oT^helr  lives  In  Mercy  hospital 
"odiy.  the  former  having  passed  m^ 
J«U^»»  o  -niffht  and  Leo  a  lair 
mg^  accordfng  to  hospital  report^ 
The  Indian  agent  Is  said  to  have  been 
shot  through   the   Uver  as   his   most 

dangerous  wound.  T/.vT,tmon- 

The  two  dead  are  at  the  Johnson 
saum  morgue,  where  Coroner  S.  C. 
K*uy  X^^  hold  an  Inquest  to- 
morrow but  such  inquest  may  de- 
pend u^n  the  wishes  Of  Agent  wads, 
worth  to  the  progress  of  his  Inves^ 
gation. 
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OTIES  EXCEEDED  AUTHORITY 

IN,  CAMPO  INDIAN  FICHT,  JURY 

AT  CORONER'S  INQUEiST  FIND 

lad  No  Right  to  Enter  Reservation  and  Used  Poor  Judg 
ment  in  Guft  Battle  That  TooI<  Two  Lives,  Verdict  Says 
Eye-Witnest  Tells  His  Story. 


Countjr  deputy    Iherlffs    ^exceeded 

heir  authority  when  they  entered  the 
ndlans*  reservation  at  Campo  last 
"  tturday  night,  and  used  poor  Judg- 
lent  In  the  gun  battle  that  ensued 
[shortly  after  their  arrival  b'etween 
''federated"  Indian  police  and  them- 
selves, a  coroner's  jury.  Investigating 
the  deaths  of  two  Indians  killed  in 
the  battle,  found  yesterday  at  an  In- 
qu'est  held  at  the  Johnson-Saum  un- 
dertaking rooms. 

The  verdict,  which  was  returned 
after  only  20  minutes'  deliberation  by 
the  Jury  of  12  men.  read,  In  part: 

"We,  the  Jury,  found  that  Marcus 
Hilmiup  died  from  hemorrhage  re- 
sulting from  a  bull'et  wound  In  the 
lung.  We  further  found  that  said 
wound  was  Infllcfed  by  a  bullet  shot 
from  a  gun  In  the  hands  of  either 
George  J.  Robertson,  Indian  agent,  or 
Ralph  Kennedy  or  King  J.  Powell, 
deputy  sheriffs,  with  homicidal  in- 
tent. We  further  found  that  said 
deputies  exaeeded  their  authority 
when  they  entered  the  Indians'  reser- 
vation and  ufi^ed  poor  judgment,  when 
all  testimony  submitted  was  to  the 
effect  that  everyone  participating  in 
the  festivities  on  the  reservation  was 
peaceful  and  quiet  and  no  signs  of 
Intoxication  of  any  sort  had  been 
shown."  The  Jury  returned  the  same 
verdict  in  the  case  of  Frank  Quiro, 
although  they  found  he  died  from  a 
;)Dullet  wound  in  the  abdomen. 

Although   testimoky  Introduced  at 


the  Inquest  at  thb  morning  sesslo. 
yesterday  tended  to  Indicate  that  th 
Indians  opened  the  shooting  affraj 
stories  told  by  witnesses  In  the  after 
noon  hearing  wer'e  that  the  deputle 
were  the  first  to  open  fire. 

That  no  liquor  was  on  the  reserva 
tion  and  that  no  one  had  been  drink 
Ing,  was  the  positive  testimony  o 
nearly  every  witness  during  the  day. 

Lawrence  Perkins,  chief  witness  a 
the  afternoon  session,  and  eye  wltne 
to   the   shooting,   told   the   jury  tha 
the   fight   started    outside    the   fles 
grounds  when  Indian  police  were  en 
deavorlng  to  bring  an  Indian,  who 
they  had   arrested,  before  their  cap 
tain.    The  man  didn't  want  to  go  andl 
appealed  to  Indians  nearby.    The  cap- 
tive was  taken  into  the  center  of  the 
plaza.     A   crowd  collected,   and  when 
the  white  officers  arrived  they  didn't 
seem    to    understand    the    situation, 
Perkins  said. 

A  deputy,  later  identified  by  the 
witness  as  Ralph  Kennedy,  came 
ahead  of  the  other  men,  Perkins  said, 
and  told  the  crowd  to  g'et  back,  say- 
ing, "If  you  don't  get  back  I'll  shoot 
you."  A  fight  ensued  and  two  In- 
dians Jumped  on  Kennedy's  back.  The 
crowd  failed  to  break  and  Robertson, 
who  was  following  Kennedy,  is  said  to 
have  shot  into  its  midst.  Robertson 
then  rushed  up  to  Kenn'edy  and  fired 
at  the  Indian  holding  Kennedy.  The 
Indian  dropped,  and  Robertson  started 
shooting  it  out  with  Marcus,  who  was 
killed. 

Other  evidence  presented  was  that 
th'e  deputies  entered  the  reservation 
with  their  guns  drawn. 

DEPUTIES  TESTIFY 

The  main  witnesses  at  the  morning 
session  were  Dick  Woods,  756  Nine- 
teenth street,  and  King  Powell,  both 
deputy  sheriffs.  They  both  stated 
that  they  opened  fire  only  after  Ken- 
nedy had  been  attacked.  Powell  told 
the  Jury  he  didn't  fire  upon  the  In- 
dians until  after  they  had  shot,  al- 
though h'e  admitted  he  had  fired  at 
two  men  who  had  fallen. 

Other  witnesses  who  were  Intro- 
duced were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Daniels 
of  Campo;  W.  M.  Humphreys,  store- 
keeper near  the  reservation;  Charles 
E.  Murphy,  deputy;  Ambrose  Ting, 
Tecate;  Jim  Meza,  visitor  at  the  reser- 
vation, and  numerous  Indians  who 
testified  through   an  Interpreter. 

Coroner  S.  C.  Kelly,  who  conducted 
the  inquest,  was  assisted  by  Emmett 
Doherty,  assistant  United  States  at- 
torney, of  Los  Angeles,  who  arrived 
here  yesterday  especially  for  the  in- 
quest. Whether  any  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  government  was  not 
learned  last  night,  although  It  was! 
known  that  any  step  the  governme; 
may  make  will  be  made  through  jiffel 
federal  attorney's  office  in  Loai^fn- 
geles. 

■»♦  » 


"LO   THE  POOR  INDIAN" 

ClAiin  anotler  long,  black  mark  against  the  Indial* 
buriuWcciri^^^  inefficiency  and  graft 

K?Srro^*rtfe  Campo  Indian  reservation  Saturday 
SgitVATesufed  i     the  death  of  three  I^^^^^^^^^^ 
\\t  woundijife  of  one  white  man.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  tne 
inveSS  wUl  be  not  merely  a  whitewash  as  usual 
but  a  thorough  searching  into  the  manner  in  which  the 

'^'SSo^the  reports,  , the  Indians  were  conduct- 
ing  the^^seWes  in  a  peaceful  manner  f  Joying  their  na- 
tive games,  when  white  men  started  the  t^oub  e.  This 
would  be  a  first-class  opportunity  for^  a  criminologist  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  by  identifying  the  b",\l^t« Jhat  are 
stijl  in  the  wounded  Indian  agent's  body,  with  a  v^w  to 
ascertaining  from  whose  pistol  they  ^yere  fired-whethor. 
from  an: Indian's  or  from  a  white  man  s.  ,^^^,.  .  toi 

It  will  be  exceedingly  difficult,  verdict  or  ^o  verdict  ta 
convince  anyone  from  the  Impeml  Valley  who  jva^  pres/ 
ent  at  the  fiesta,  that  the  fatal  affray,  was  not  the  resui 
oCtob  much  officiousness. 


JiXV    3^   1S2' 


VERSION  OF 
IN0IAN  OUTBREAK 
AT  CAMP 0  HESTAI 

Various>^ndiitft!t  stories  have  been 
[given  out  about  tfc  causes  for  and 
•esults  of  the  fight  between  the  In- 
lians  and  county  and  federal  officers 
[at  Campo  during  the  Indian  fiesta 
held  July  15  and  the  five  days  there- 
1  after. 

The  federal  officers,  as  represented 
by  Mr.  James  Benegas,  were  not  al- 
1  together  satisfied  with  some  of  the 
statements  given  out,  and  knowing  the 
local  papers  were  fair  to  them,  came 
to  make  a  statement  as  to  the^true 
aspects  of  the  affair. 

According  to  Mr.  Richard  Benegas, 
a  nephew  of  Officer  Jim  Benegas,  the 
whole  trouble  happened  as  follows: 

Friday  evening,  July  15,  when  the 
fiesta  was  officially  opened  by  Cap- 
tain Marcus  Jilmeup,  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mission  Indian  Fed- 
eration, which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Riverside,  the  statement  was  made 
from  the  dance  floor  that  the  Federa- 
tion would  do  its  own  policing,  and 
order  would  be  kept  by  the  Federa- 
tion policeman. 

To    thoroughly   understand    such   a 
statement  it  is  necessary  to  know  a 
little  about  the  big  Federation  of  Mis- 
sion   Indians.      It    is    presumably    an 
organization  for   the   enforcement  of 
law  and  order  and  the  protection  of 
the   Indians.     It  has  many  thousands 
I  of  Indian  members  and  has  under  its 
control   a   band   of   Indians   who    are 
called     "police''     and     marked     with 
[badges  given  by  the  Federation  of  a 
I  somewhat    similar    character    to    the 
I  ordinary  police  badge.    This  powerful 
body    of    Indians    has    several    times 
come  into  conflict  with  the  regular  of- 
ficers of  the  law,  both  county  and  fed- 
eral.    The  Indian  federal  police  seem 
to   be   particularly  obnoxious   to   this 

order. 

The  fiestas  given  throughout  the 
county  on  the  various  reservations  are 
usually  under  the  management  of  the 
Federation  and  the  amusements  and 
arrangements  are  provided  by  that  as- 
sociation. 

Things  moved  peacefully  at  Campo 
until   the   evening  of  the    16th  when 
Indian   Federal  Officers  Jim  Benegas 
and  Mariano  Blacktooth,  accompanied 
by  Deputy  Sheriffs  Kanady  and  George 
Robertson,  came  to  the  fiesta.     While 
there    they    found    two  Jndians    who 
were  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and 
were  mixing  "canned  heat"  to  drink. 
The  officers  arrested  the  lawbreakers 
and  were  taking  them  to  the  official 
car,   together   with   the   evidence,   for 
transportation  to  San  Diego.   The  offi- 
cers now  came  into  contact  with  the 
'ederation    police,    who    asked    their 
business   there   and   for   a  display   of 
their   credentials.     When   the   federal 
[officers  showed  their  badges  and  pa- 
pers the   Federation  repudiated  them 
and  announced  that  they  would  toler- 
ate no  interference   of  federal  police 
or  other  government  officials.     Words 
followed    which    soon   came    to    blows 
Ij  and  the  firing  of  guns.     In  this  melee 
John   Leo,  deputy  federal   special  of- 
I  ficer,  was  badly  wounded.     Jim  Bene 
Kas   was  dragged   to   the  dance   floo 
and  beaten  up  more  or  less  severely  b 
the   excited    crowd.      Captain    Marcu 
Jilm»nip,  head  of  the  fiesta,  then  calle 


To    thoroughly    understand    such    a 
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usually  under  the  management  of  the 
Federation  and  the  amusements  and 
arrangements  are  provided  by  that  as- 
sociation. 

Things  moved  peacefully  at  Campo 
until  the  evening  of  the    16th  when 
Indian  Federal  Officers  Jim  Benegas 
and  Mariano  Blacktooth,  accompanied 
by  Deputy  Sheriffs  Kanady  and  George 
Robertson,  came  to  the  fiesta.     While 
there    they    found    two    Indians    who 
were  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and 
were  mixing  "canned  heat"  to  drink. 
The  officers  arrested  the  lawbreakers 
and  were  taking  them  to  the  official 
car,   together  with  the  evidence,  for 
transportation  to  San  Diego.  The  offi- 
cers now  came  into  contact  with  the 
ederation    police,    who    asked    their 
business  there   and  for  a  display  of 
their  credentials.     When  the  federal 
I  officers   showed  their  badges  and  pa- 
pers the  Federation  repudiated  them 
and  announced  that  they  would  toler- 
ate no  interference  of  federal  police 
or  other  goveiTiment  officials.     Words 
followed   which   soon   came   to   blows 
and  the  firing  of  guns.    In  this  melee 
John  Leo,  deputy  federal  special  of- 
ficer, was  badly  wounded.    Jim  Bene 
gas  was  dragged  to  the  dance  floo 
and  beaten  up  more  or  less  severely  b 
the   excited   crowd.     Captain   Marcu 
Jilmeup,  head  of  the  fiesta,  then  calle 
on  his  followers  to  seize  and  bind  th 
white  men  and  officers  and  take  thei 
papers  away  from  them. 

At  this  sympathizers  on  both  side 
went  into  action  and  the  result  wa 
the  firing  of  guns  by  both  sides.  Afte 
the    smoke    of   battle    had    somewha 
cleared   it  was    found    that    Captai 
Marcus    Jilmeup    and    Frank    Qw 
were  dead.    A  gun  was  in  the  latter' 
hand  when  found.     Among  the  seri 
ously   wounded   were    John   Leo    an 
George  Robertson  and  also  Joe  Quero 
one  of  the  Federation  Indians. 

The  coroner  was  called  by  telephone 
and  an  extra  detail  of  police  provided. 
At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  Corone 
Kelly  returned  to  San  Diego  carrying 
the  dead,  while  the  wounded  hid  *away 
here  and  there  as  they  thought  best 
in  fear  of  Uncle  Sam's  wrath.    All  day 
and  for  days  following  the  Indians  of 
the   Federation   talked   and   counciled 
with  each  other  as  to  what  they  would 
witness  when  called  to  testify.   Some- 
times one  thing  was  decided  on  and 
sometimes  another  seemed  best.     The 
head  of  the   councillors  was  Charlesj 
Jilmeup  from  Sequam  reservation  and 
presumably  a  relative  of  Marcus  Jil- 
meup,  the  dead   leader. 
The    whole    affair    seems    to    have 
rown  out  of  the  antagonism  between 
the  Federation  Indians  and  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  that  powerful  body 


and  who  are  WUie  side  of 
law  and  order  as  represeni 
federal  government. 
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Thirfy  Versions 
Of  Reservation  Fig 


The  tru^ory  of  \he  Campo  In-  Murphy.  Some  told  ^^"^^  ^he  Mis- 
dians'  deatlv?fiesta  Saturday  night,  '  sion  Federation  I^f  ^.^^^.^^^f  ^^^^ 
the  16th,  probably  never  will  be  fight,  and  some  ^o/.^^^^^l  ,^^^^^^^^^^ 
told,  according  to  D.  E.  Murphy,  I  ernment  Indian  police  fir^dp^J^^^ . 
assistant  agent  at  the  Government  j  shots.  Some  said  there  ^^f  J^^^^^ 
Indian  Agency  here,  who  has  re-  I  at  tl?e  fiesta,  some  said  there  was 
turned  from  an  investigation  of  the  i  none. 

battle  between  Mission  Indian  Fed-  The  fiesta  was  going  .^^11  b^la^^ 
eration  police  and  official  Govern-  I  on  the  second  night  of  jts  f  ned- 
ment  Indian  police  and  deputy  uled  three  days,  said  Murphy.  Out 
Xriffs  o^  ^^^e  P^^^^  darkness  of  the  tem- 

Perhaps  in  a  year  or  two  some    porary   camp,   illuminated  only   by 
Indian  will  tell  what  may  prove  to    a  few  flickering  lights,  came  a  vol- 


be  the  true  story,  but  r»nw  Murphy 
has  more  than  thirty  different  ver- 
sions of  the  fiesta  battle.  Not  one 
story  told  him  fitted  with  another, 

he  said. 

Twp  Campo  Indians  were  kUled, 
and  estimates  of  injured  were  from 
two  to  five  or  six.  Two  Indians  re- 
ported to  be  wounded  were  seen 
working  the  next     morning,    s^id 


ley  of  shots,  and  the  battle  v/as  on. 
When  it  was  over,  and  some  say  it 
was  half  an  hour,  some  say  it  was 
only  a  few  minutes,  two  Indians 
were  lying  dead  in  the  dust.  The 
reservation  is  close  to  the  Mexican 
line,  about  seventy  miles  east  of^ 
San  Diego.  Agent  C.  "L.  Ellis  wil' 
return  this  week  from  his  invest^ 
gation  th^r^, 
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Federal  Grand  JuiV  Indipts 
10  for  Conspiracy;  Deputy 
On  Trail  of  Four. 


Indians  of  the  Campo  reservation 
"conspired  to  overthrow  the  estab- 
lished government  of  the  United 
States"  when  they  staged  a  riot  at  a 
fiesta  on  July  16,  the  federal  grand 
Jury  in  session  at  Los  Angeles  has 
ruled.  Indictments  against  10  mem- 
bers of  the  Camjgo  tribe  were  returned 
and  six  of  the  10  are  In  the  San  Diego 
county  Jail.     J.  Keno  Wil><5n,  deputy 

United  States  marshal^  "Arrested  one 
of  the  Indians  Monday;  brought  five 
more  of  them  to  Jjili  Tuesday  and  at 
a  late  hour  las^.-liight  w^  reported 
In  the  mount^ffns  of  Hipass  on  the 
trail  of  the  pemalning  four. 

Two  Iiy^Ians  were  killed;  George 
J.  Robeirt.son  of  Pala,  Indian  agent, 
chief  in  authority  on  the  reservation, 
was  seriously  wounded  and  a  number 
of  Indians  hurt  in  a  battle  in  which 
San  Diego  county  deputy  sheriffs, 
Indian  police  and  members  of  the 
"federation"  police,  the  unofficial  or- 
ganization of  the  tribe,  exchanged 
many  shots.  Deputy  sheriffs  were 
present  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor 
on  the  reservation  but  say  that  the 
battle  was  not  precipitated  by  their 
acts. 

The  outbreak  was  blamed  at  the 
time  on  the  resentment  of  the  Indian 
"federation"  against  the  "properly 
constituted  government  authority  as 
personified  in  the  Indian  police."  The 
federal  grand  Jury,  apparently  has 
taken  that  view  of  the  situation,  in- 
dicting the  10  federation  members  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Department  of  Justice 
agents  have  spent  some  months  in- 
vestigating the  trouble.  The  indict- 
ments returned  some  days  ago,  were 
kept  secret  until  arrest  of  the  accuse 
Indians  had  been  effected. 

Those  placed  in  Jail  are  Jim  Mez 
Garcia  Qullawha,  Louis  Quero,  Do 
Ingo  Conlhich,     Esuqulro  Toby     a/d 
Juan  Prlesto.    They  will  be  placedjon 
trial   on  the  coming   session  of 
eral  court  here  next  month, 
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LECTURE  HEP. 

EDWARD  H^i^I^irO  TALK  AT 

THE  WOl^N'S  CLUBHOUSE 

AUGUST  24TH 


Edward  H.  Davis,  of  Powam  Lodge, 
Mesa    Grande,    |Indian    name,    "Qui 
Pi-Mil-chis,     the  white   chief   of  the 
Too-ka-muck  Indians,   Mesa   Grande, 
has  been  among  Pima,  Apache,  Papa- 
go,  Yuma,  Mojave,  Pueblo  and  Cali- 
fornians,  besides  Opata,  Seri,  Yaqui, 
Maya,   Cora  and   Huchol  Indians   in 
Mexico.    He  has  been  field-collector 
for  many  years  for  the  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian,'  Heye  founda- 
tion in  New  York  City,  and  thus  his 
opportunities  for  knowing  the  Indians 
in    their   real    thoughts    and    beliefs, 
their  customs,  etc.,  has  been  excep- 
tional.  Using  a  keen  and   observing 
mind  in  the  task,  Mr.  Davis  has  col- 
lected about  our  own  California  In- 
dians data  of  exceeding  interest,  and 
La  JoUans  will  have  the  privilege,  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th,  of  hearing 
this  authority  speak  at  the  La  JoUa 
Woman's  Clubhouse,   illustrating  his 
talk   with    a   series    of    pictures.    La 
Jollans  know  Mr.  Davis  well,  and  fre- 
quently visit  his   home   in   the   hills, 
and  many  local  people  have  lodges  a 
Mesa  Grande.    All  wish  tojpreet 
Davis  when  he  speaks 
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Ancestral  Hooch 

Anthropology 

A    young    Diegueno    Indian    who 
jfound  the  white  man's  bootleg  hard 
to  get  has  recently  tried  concocting 
the  old-time  whiskey  of  his  ancestors 
— with   results  that   have   scared  off 
I  any  other  young  Indians  who  might 
be  seized  with  the  same  inspiration. 
Facts  of  the  unusual  incident  were 
learned    by   Arthur   Woodward,    an- 
thropologist of  the  Los  Angeles  Mu- 
seum.     This    youth    of    the    Volcan 
Reservation,  near  Santa  Ysabel,  had 
heard   stories   of   how    his   ancestors 
used  the  Jamestown  or  jimpson  weed 
in  ceremonials  before  the  white  men 
came   into   the   West.     The    Indians 
dried  the  roots  and  crushed  them  in 
a  special  ceremonial  mortar  and  made 
a  powerful  narcotic  drink,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward states.    Young  men  who  drank 
it  fell  into  a  stupor  for  one  to  four 
days     and     in     their     dreams     they 
learned  which  animals  or  birds  were 
to  be  their  personal  totems  to  help 
them    through    life.      Weaker    boys 
sometimes  died  from  overdoses.  Early 
Spanish    missionaries    undertook    to 
stamp    out    such    customs    but    this 
"toalache     ceremony''     survived     to 
some  extent  up  to  half  a  century  ago. 
"The  young  Diegueno  noticed  that 
jimpson    weed    was    plentiful,"    says 
Mr.  Woodward.    "The  old  folks  said 
that  it  made  a  man  drunk  and  happy. 
So,    this    ambitious    youth    gathered 
some  roots,  pounded  them,  and  made 
a   small   keg  of   jimpson   weed   brew. 
He  drank  heavily  of  the  stuff,  and 
for  several  days  was  like  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  devils.  His  companions  did 
not    learn    what    made    him    act    so 
'crazy'  for  several  days." 
I      The  young  Indian  is  "cured."     So 
are  the  other  Indians  who  saw  him. 
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J.  C.  CURATOR  FINDS 
ORIQN  OF  TRIBE  OF 
CAUFORNIA  INDIANS 


Conclusive  evidence  that  a  scat- 
tered group  of  25  Indians  calling 
t^emt^^lves  Kamia,  and  living  in 
various  parts""ot'  fhe  Imperial  Val- 
ley, are  undoubtedly  the  remnants 
of  a  more  extensive  tribe  which 
controlled  that  section  of  California 
before  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 
has  just  been  obtained  by  E.  W. 
Giflord,  curator  of  the  University  of 
Oaliiornia  Museum  of  Anthropol- 
ogy. 

It  was  formerly  though  that  the 
Kamia  might  be  wanderers  from 
the  Diegueno  tribe  on  the  coast,  or 
the  Yuma  tribe  along  the  Colora- 
do river.  As  a  result  of  a  field  trip 
[  recently  made  by  Curator  Gifford, 
during  which  he  studied  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Kamia  for  a  month,  it 
is  definitely  settled  that  the  Kamia 
have  formed  an  independent  *  group 

for  many  years.  ; 

Came  From  South 

Gifford  states,  how^ever,  that  th#: 
tribe  originally  came  from  the 
mountainous  district  of  San  Dieg# 
county;  for  the  language  is  a  (Jiar 
lect  of  the  Diegueno  and  much,  of 
the  culture  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Diegueno.  Through  long  periods  of 
isolation  and  contact  with  the  Yu- 
ma on  the  other  side  of  them,  their 
culture  has  developed  along  lines 
that  is  identical  with  neither. 

The    interesting    pint    in    their 


history,  Gifford  points  out,  is  that 
they  had  utilized  the  floor  of  Im- 
perial Valley  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses long  before  the  white  pop- 
ulation developed  it  by  irrigation. 
By  utilizing  the  overflow  lands  of 
the  Colorado,  along  the  banks  of 
sloughs  that  extend  far  into  the 
valley,  they  w^ere  able  to  eke  out 
a  precarious  existence.  In  dry  years 
they  moved  eastward  toward  the 
Colorado  and  did  their  planting 
closer  to  its  banks. 

Build  Houses  of  Weeds 

The  dwelling  houses  of  these 
tribesmen  are  built  of  cottonwood 
posts  and  arrow-weed,  covered  <> 
with  sand  until  each  house  resem- 
bles a  small  hill.  An  early  Span- 
ish explorer,  seeing  this  type*  of 
dwelling  for  the  first  time  wrote 
that  the  Indians  lived  in  burrows 
dug  in  sand  hills. 

aVflord  made  a  study  of  the 
amount  of  Diegueno  culture  kept 
by  the  Kamia,  and  of  the  amouA 
of  Yuma  culture  taken  over  by 
them.  He  also,  for  the  first  time, 
gathered  definite  information  as  to 
their  •former  tribal  territory.  In- 
formation, previous  to  his  trip,  had 
been  very  scanty  on  these  points. 
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.  .fe  /s  Day  of  Days  for  Redskins 

'  A  few  of  the  San  Diego  county  Indians  who  will  be  guests  of  the  County  Federation  of 
Women's  ohii  in  Balboa f ark  today.  Top  left  picture, in  the  «^:^rP'^7-^,i?,nn';^f '^C 
IndS  oC^  upon  in  1925  l)y  Dr.  Barton,  government  speciahst,  at  boboba  Indian  hos- 
SVnWaT^to  for  trachoma  and  cataracts.  Top  right-Squaw  from  the  Campo  reserva- 
Ln'mXng  acorn  mush  Below-Three  Indian  dancers  of  T^Ka-Mucktribe,  Mesa^rafiOe, 
with  their  white  chief,  Ed  Davis,  second  from  the  left. 


lEd  Davis  and  W.  Coleman 
Lead  Invasion;  Women's 
Clubs  to  Sponsor  Program 

Led  by  Ed  Davis  of  Mesa  Grande,  an 
honorary  chief  of  the  redmen,  and 
William  Coleman.  Indian  Interpreter 
of  Campo,  Indians  of  the  county  be- 
gan arriving  yesterday  for  the  first 
Indian  day  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
ty and  probably  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

By  dark  only  a  few  had  arrived 
bringing  word  that  the  main  bodyl 
would  begin  the  journey  from  the 
reservation  at  daybreak  In  order  to| 
have  most  of  the  Indian  day  in  San 
Diego. 

Preceding  the  Indians  was  Padre 
Ricardo,  former  Indian  teacher  here 
who  now  lives  in  Sacramento.  He  will 
be  found  on  the  official  program  a^ 
Father  J.  R.  Purtill  but  the  Indians 
know  him  as  Padre  Rlcardo.  j 

MRS.  MILLER'S  PLAN  i 

Indian  day,  to  be  celebrated  today, 
was  conceived  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Miller  of 
the  Indian  welfare  department,  Coun-| 
ty  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and 
sponsored    by    the    federation.     The 

,  celebration  at  Balboa  park  will  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  clubwomen 
and  will  have,  they  emphasized,  no 
official  tincture. 

The  Indian  band  from  the  Sherman 
institute  and  the  band  from  the  naval 
training  station  are  on  the  program 
for  the  musical  numbers,  while  a 
number  of  speakers  well  known  to  the 
Indians    will    discuss    problems    con- 

:  fronting   the   redmen    and   the   steps 
I '  being  taken  to  ameliorate  their  lot. 

'  \     Lunch  will  be  served  In  the  pepper 
grove,  where   extensive   arrangements 

Ito    accommodate    the    Indians    have 

Ibeen   made.    During  the   day   an  ex- 

shlblt  of  Indian  handiwork  will  be  on 

1  display  at  the  Indian  arts  section  of 

ithe  San  Diego  museum. 

I  The  program  will  begin  at  10  o'clock 
this  morning  at  the  organ  and  con- 

a  tlnue  through  the  day.    Mrs.  Ada  W. 

CHildreth  will  be  mistress  of  cere- 
monies: Mrs.  Esthef  Robinson,  assist- 

cant;    Hal  HotchklsM   master  of   cere- 


(Barnhouse),  Juan  Chaves,  class  of 
1930;  Heber  Dann,  class  of  1930,  Riv- 
erside J.  C. 

The  eternal  question  of  who  Is  right 
or  wrong  between  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior sex.  She,  as  always,  has  the 
last   word. 

Waltz,  "The  Wedding  of  the  Winds" 
(Hall),  clarinet  cadenza  by  Damon 
Pachlto.  • 

Plantation  songs,  "The  Sunny 
South"  (arr.  by  Lampe). 

Address,  F.  M.  Conser,  superintend 
dent  of  Sherman  Institute. 

Organ  solo,  "Finale,  from  the  Fourth 
Symphony"  (Widor),  Gladys  Hollings- 
worth. 

"Homing"  (Del  Rlego),  massed 
chorus  of  federation. 

Group  of  songs,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Sammls, 
"At  the  Close  of  Another  Day" 
(O'Hara). 

Organ  solo,  "Processional  March" 
from    "Montezuma"    (Stewart). 

Descriptive  characteristic,  "A  Bull 
in  a  China  Shop"  (Holmes). 

Idyl,  "Gluhwurmchen"  (Lincke 

Suite  In  four  parts,  "Atlantia><Saf- 
anek)   (The  fabled  lost  coniment). 

March,  "Rolling  Thj^imer"  (Fill- 
ore), 

National  anthem 


(Continued  dn  Page  10) 

^  - "-";,  yjiiwsx^%  HolIIngsworth 

March,  "Civic  Pride"  (Panella). 
Overture.   "Morning,    Noon.    Night" 

(von  Suppe). 

Cornet     duet.      "Argurmentation" 


aMlstinj  vocal  soloUt    ^   ^**'^'    ^^^^    an 

KHQV)!oKfe"'KG'>j;^^,p^^^^^^^      melodies, 
a  mlxW  qviaflet  tn*t>,\  ^'  ^^^-     Songs  by 

'  5?I*='V1"*S"S"'  -"-'">?"''""" "' 

KECA.  ""^ -M«»lcal    Musketeers.      KGO, 

!'n?'i'"KOMO?'ila^°"i'S;5     J.a?lo     hour, 
soenkers,    dramiitii^H    .. '^P-    ^^l-     Guest 

'"terludes  wlTbe  he«rd°   '*   '""*  '""«''»' 
singing    octet;    whe?tr«i°'^f{'''  .*  "omen's 

7:15-8  p.m  -^Hotii     jS®'*^^  nature. 

thS.?'"'  and""^'l?i  banl"''   "«"'"   ""«« 

KM°-KSM8."koA**?fh?ttln',"'''S-    .  ?°0. 
and     magazine     ai-n^l..*",'  about  books 

Jackson  will  be  heard     '     ^°"'^     Henr? 
pWed  by  Mix  n«ii«"/    «5lo?le»    will    bi 


and 


played  by  Mix  Do  in"s*  or?;?!?.?!"    '^1"    be 
KFSD  "^li'  P?^°  "Vran'o?"''"  "»<*  '"n* 

ll-«-i7  n/in.;     o     '"""o  program. 
|y%"«.'12?J?5:^Sfe"*l'vf4a'',j;°'''''»- 

Bayoa'°p?r?-'"'"''"%S^»<«<=''''»*"»n 

7:30-8:30  *  P.m -r'     ^^^vLu^ 
scmble.  ^m.-r^      V^^Hpan     cn- 

8:30-10   p.m.^.--^     ^        ^^«^x»^ 
trol  from  Rot'^P^  A.  X      ^^^^».  ^^^' 

10-11   p  nu^^  ^S>  X      ^^^^^ 
from  KenriJ^Sr  -  ^^  >v.X      ^^^ItPl 
KOB.  SA 

8-9 
Un( 


1  cordlnta. 
KFI.  LOR 

fl:45  a.m.- 

l:idS. 

10   a.m.— 

rMa." 
10:15  a.m. — ^l 
10:30    a.m.—oJ-, 

10:50    am. — Chrl 

12  noon—Helen  Ou«v 
T^  12:30     nm.~-"NatIo5ia 
HourJ^  iKFi  oriflr.).  NBC. 

i'? J?  "^^fylvla's   Happj 

ba?laK"-^^^'^"*   *"*°'    ^^''      ^ 
3 :3M>.m— "Advanced  Thoughl 

?.'?l^m  ""f?"*!^^  J^a^io  hour.  N 
5.133P.m.— Atwater  Kent  hour.  NBC 


11   io  --"i— Organ, 
chi'rcl'^'^    P.m.  -St.    Luke'5 

12:30-1  p.m.— Music. 

1-2  P.m.— Holb wood  Girls,  trio. 

^A  5°^~~5?^^  P«»**^cr:  Hawaiian!. 

2';  P.m.— Planistlc  Pansy:  organ. 
of  Old  •'  P.m.— "A  Moment  with  Patrli 

l:iSi*3S  P.m.— Organ. 
J:?2"5'^^  p.m. —Troubadours. 
5.20-6  p.m.—HoUywood  Girls. 
a'^n2  R:m.— -Em  and  Clem 
Kiddles  P.m.— Zadah   Stoker 

S'J?oi  P-m.—Poater  and  Doris. 
i'i^^2  Pm. — Harmony  Boys. 
2-30-8   p.m.— Hollywood  Girls. 
entist   ^•°*-'~'^*^'^    Church   of   Christ  8cl 
9-1   a.m.— Capers;   records. 

K^WB'  HOLLYWOOD    (050) 

g.JO-9  a.m.— Funny  Paper  Man. 

iT  7i*o5}- — Courtesy  programs. 

}}:11:30  am.— Music. 

io:?S'}2:30  p.m.— Records. 

i.-in  "^-^^  P^m. — Courtesy  program.        i 
Mlk|o°ni'Ts-L?r^'„\^'e?eJ«^   "aseb.U  gam^ 

n'n^^2  P.m.— Entertainers. 
I'lnl  P-m.— Cheerful  Philosopher, 
tra.  ^'^' — ^^ssian   Balalaika  ^  orchei- 

9'?n''n"l;r:?Jlf^  National  hour. 
KNx   f ?i;?I^*^?i?5'  Spanish  tenor. 
i?'i5'9§  ANGELES  (1050) 

in"i?'i?  jm.— Home  Remedy  hour. 

11   i5  o^  *m. — Music. 

i2"7n  ^°  Ji?-~"F*J5t  Presbyterian  church. 

1  o  ?l"L  P-m.—Astroanalyst. 

2  4  SSJ-^i^^^F^^^io^al  Bible  Students. 
^-|  p.m. — Music. 

?'S.n^"^-~^*5*o   church. 

v^n  2  ?l!2i-"~??^/,^^"^H  Research  bureau, 
fifi.^n  P.m.— Hollywood  Plaza  hotel. 
fi"§n^7  5-"^-~-B''-   Ernest  Holmes. 
7*«  ;7j^"^o~^Hm*'*i8*  society. 
2  Q  P-m.—Symphony,  tenor. 

|:?0  Trin^l^yip^h'o^n^?.""'"  "'"•«»'• 

11-12  noon — Cosmopolitan  luncheon. 
12-1  p.m.— National  Sunday  Forum. 
1--2  p.m. — ^National  religious  service. 
2-3  p.m. — Catholic  hour. 
3-3:30  p.m.— Los  Argentlnos. 
3:30-4  p.m.— Williams  Ollomatlcs. 
i:fiM  P.m.— Enna  Jett^ck  Melodies. 
ioi'S-iS  P-m.— Collier  s  radio  hour. 
a^'a't^  P.m.— Atwater  Kent  hour. 
jlS-.il  ^^'^""^Sf  ^5®u'^,*me  of  Roses. 
:it    P;m.-^tudebaker    Champions. 

dSrJ'-^a""^",^,'^^*^^  Cathedral  choir. 
■*>.m. — Sam  Herman. 

.-—Studio    program;    Solitaire 
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^  'xi^s,  and  Willltoi  Coleman,    inter- 
yreter. 

MAYOR  WILL  TALK 

The  address  of  welcome  will  be  given 
by  Mayor  Harry  C.  Clark,  and  the 
naval  training  station  band,  as  guest 
artists,  directed  by  R.  M.  Porsythe, 
bandmaster,  will  tplay  a  program  of 
musical  numbers.  Ed  Davis  of  Mesa 
Grande  will  speak  on  "Indian  Cus- 
toms, Old  and  New." 

The  Rev.  Purtill  will  read  recent 
congressional  bills  and  Dr.  Herbert 
Kelly  of  the  naval  hospital  will  speak 
on  "Health  and  Sanitation."  The  naval 
training  band's  program  in  the  morn- 
ing will  include  the  following  num- 
bers: "La  Feria  Suite— Los  Toros,  La 
Rega,  La  Zarzula"  by  Lacome;  "Bill- 
board Bazaar"  and  "Ponderoso  King" 
by  King,  and  "Blue  Is  the  Night"  by 
Fisher. 

After  luncheon,  the  following  enter- 
tainment is  scheduled: 

Jean  Jurad  dancers  in  a  ceremonial 
Indian  dance,  1:40  o'clock. 

Band  concert,  2  o'clock,  Sherman 
institute   student  band. 

Frank  M.  Conser  and  D.  Ray  Camp- 
bell, assisted  by  Gladys  Hollingsworth, 
P.  A.  G.  O.,  organ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sammls, 
soprano,  state  chairman  of  music; 
massed  chorus  of  county  federation- 
Alice  Warwick,  director;  Mrs.  Harry 
Plersol  at  the  organ. 

Organ  solo,  military  march,  "Pomp 
and  Circumstance"     (Edward     Elger) 
Gladys  Hollingsworth. 

"Great  Is  they  Love"  (Bohn),  massed 
chorus  of  federation. 

Organ  solo,  "Shepherds  Dance"  (Ed- 
ward German),  Gladys  Hollingsworth 

March,  "Civic  Pride"   (Panella). 

Overture.  "Morning,  Noon,  Night" 
(von  Suppe). 

^OT^net     duet.      "Arguementation" 


(Barnhouse),  Juan  Chaves,  class  of 
1930;  Heber  Dann.  cla«s  of  1930,  Riv- 
erside J.  C. 

The  eternal  question  of  who  Is  right 
or  wrong  between  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior sex.  She,  as  always,  has  the 
last   word. 

Waltz,  "The  Wedding  of  the  Winds" 
(Hall),  clarinet  cadenza  by  Damon 
Pachito. 

Plantation  songs,  "The  Sunny 
South"  (arr.  by  Lampe). 

Address,  P.  M.  Conser,  superinten* 
dent  of  Sherman  institute. 

Organ  solo,  "Finale,  from  the  Fourth 
Symphony"  (Widor),  Gladys  Hollings- 
worth. 

"Homing"  (Del  Riego),  massed 
chorus  of  federation. 

Group  of  songs,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Sammis, 
"At  the  Close  of  Another  Day" 
(C'Hara). 

Organ  solo,  "Processional  March" 
from    "Montezuma"     (Stewart). 

Descriptive  characteristic,  "A  Bull 
in  a  China  Shop"  (Holmes). 

Idyl,  "Gluhwurmchen"  (Llncke 

Suite  in  four  parts,  "Atlantia^^af- 
ranek)   (The  fabled  lost  cor^liffient). 

March,  "Rolling  Thj^iTOer"  (Pill- 
more), 

National  anthem 
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San  Dingo's  refcervation  Indians — 
more  than  150  frorn  Pala.  Campo. 
Mesa  Grande,  La  ToUa.  Volcan,  Capl- 
tan  Grande -4Kia  LUU  CUllLjuu '  were 
feted  in  Balboa  park  yesterday  in  a 
celebration  sponsored  by  the  County 
Federation  of  Women's  clubs.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  affair,  intended  to  be 
the  cornerstone  of  a  national  Indian 
day,  would  have  been  much  greater, 
according  to  Indian  policemen  and 
Interpreters,  who  accompanied  tbeir 
charges  from  their  mountain  cabins, 
but  many  feared  a  "catch"  in  the  in- 
vitation and  refused  to  make  the  trip 
to  the  city. 

Features  of  the  program  were  an 
address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Harry 
C.  Clark;  concerts  by  the  Sherman  In- 
stitute (Riverside)  and  naval  training 
station  bands;  dances  by  the  Jean 
Jurad  students;  songs  by  the  massed 
chorus  of  the  county  federation,  with 
Gladys  Holllngsworth  at  the  organ, 
and  solo  numbers  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Sam- 
mis,  soprano  and  state  chairman  of 
music. 

First  of  Kind 
Indian  day,  said  to  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  was  staged 
by  the  federation  under  active  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Lucy  Miller  of  the  federa- 
tion's    Indian     welfare     department.  | 
Mrs.  Ida  Morgan  was  in  charge  of  the 
commissary  and   a  number  of  other  I 
clubwomen  gave  much  of  their  time' 
toward  the  success  of  the  event. 

Though  C.  L.  Ellis,  district  super- 1 
intendent  of  the  Indian  service,  was 
present  as  an  onlooker  and  Frank  M. 
Conser,    head  of    Sherman    institute, 
spoke  from  the  platform,  yesterday's] 
program  was  conducted  by  the  club- 
women alone  and  was  in  no  way 
I  government  affair. 

Father  J.  R.  Purtill,  Indians^ 
"Father  Rlcardo,"  explained  efforts 
now  under  way  to  recover  to  the  In- 
dians $12,800,000  due  in  claims  foi 
land  losses  under  the  18  treaties  ol 
1851-2.  Enrollment  of  Indians  whose 
forefathers  were  living  in  California 
at  that  time  is  still  being  carried  on, 
so  that  they  may  participate  in  th< 
money  that  became  due  them  nearh 
80  years  ago. 

Under  the  original  act  of  congress! 
this  enrollment  was  to  cease  last! 
month.  By  recent  enactment  the  time! 
has  been  extended  for  two  years  and! 
examiners  again  are  covering  all  Cali- 
fornia to  make  sure  that  no  Indian  is| 
excluded  from  his  rights. 

Several  thousand  people  attended] 
the  afternoon  concert,  at  the  close  of 
which  Mrs.  Miller  held  an  informal 
reception  at  the  stage,  introducing 
several  sets  of  papooses  and  a  number 
of  the  foremost  Indian  workers.  Dur- 
ing the  day  Mrs.  Ada  W.  Hildreth  actj 
ed  as  mistress  of  ceremonies,  wit 
Mrs.  Esther  Robinson  as  assitant. 

An  exhibition  of  Indian  pottery, I 
baketry  and  other  handiwork  j^s  held| 
in  the  Indian  Arts  section  ojAhe  mu- 
seum during  the  program/  A  morel 
extended  program,  wlthjftore  Indian 
guests,  is  expected  nesrt  year,  Mrs. I 
Miller  said. 
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R  WELCOMES  INDIANS  TO  S 

- ■ —^ — -' ' '  1  •" 

Indians  Invade  City— For  Outing  Only 

San  Dieo-o's  reservation  Indians  were    reted  in  Balboa  park  yesterday  by    the    County 
Fed;ra;^c^  0^  Wom^n-^                 Uppor   picture  is  a  f  oup  of  the  150  I^^-- ^^^^^^^ 
to  the  invitation  for  a  concert  and  picnic  hnich      ^^^^^^l^^^^l^/,?^^^^^^^^;?^^^^^ 
the  Mission  Indians,  Avho  doesn't  -knowliow  old  she  really  is.        d    Coleman,  Campo  s  Indian 
policeman  and  interpreter,  is  siiown  at  the  ric;ht.  with  his  son,  W  dliam,  jr. 


Affair  Is  Intended  as  Corner- 
stone for  National  Redskin 
.  Day  CeleJDratio/ 

A  little  ftrnJ^isly/but  with  gathpr- 
ing  confidence,  150  Indians  from  San 
Diego  county  reservations  joined 
their  white  brothers  yesterday  in  a 
program  at  Balboa  park  intended  to 
be  the  cornerstone  of  a  national  In- 
dian day  that  will  rank  with  other 
occasion's  of  commemoration. 

Indian  policemen  and  interpreters, 
who  RttuiiipmitifiU'^iniw  afcarges  from 
their  mountain  cabins,  told  how  many 
of  their  race  -had  feared  a  "catch"  in 
the  Invitation— such  as  being  put  to 
work— and  had  refused  to  stir  from 
their  homes.  Next  year,  they  said, 
the  response  would  be  double. 
INVASION    PEACEFUL 

Yesterday's  Indian  invasion  was 
peaceful— and  modern.  No  yipping 
bucks  flung  their  ponies  madly 
through  canyon  and  over  hogback 
while  squaws  and  papooses  trailed  be- 
hind, beating  the  outworn  nags  that 
drat^ged   the   plunder-laden  travois. 

In  point  of  fact,  most  of  them  drove 
here   in  their   own   cars. 

The  old  order  of  gaily  painted  and 
feathered  buck,  followed  submissive- 
ly by  drab  .squaw  who  had  acquired 
a  thick  layer  of  fat  to  minimize  the 
kicks  that  came  her  way,  obviously 
has  gone  the  way  of  the  tomahawk 
and  the  scalp   knife. 

It  was  noticeable  yesterday  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Indian 
men  wore  overalls  or  somber  business 
suits  of  vintage.  The  feminine  sec- 
tion blazed  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  Gorgeous  silks  and  cali- 
coes, only  slightly  dulled  by  time 
proved  that  the  squaw  ha.s  robbed 
the  brave  of  his  former  picturesque 
appeal  to  the   color  sense. 

Decline  of  the  old  Indian  standard 
is  nowhere  shown  more  clearly,  ac- 
cording to  William  Coleman,  Campo 
interpretor,  than  In  language.  An 
occasional  oldster  will  speak  nothing 
but  the  Indian  tongue;  the  middle 
generation  is  most  at  home  in  Span- 
ish, while  the  youth  of  the  reservation 
expresses  surprise  by  "what  the  heck 
do  you  know  about  that?" 
CONCERT    M.\KES    HIT 

That  expression  was  heard  more 
than  once  during  the  program  of 
white  man's  music— much  of  it  played 
by  an  Indian  band  from  the  Sherman 
institute  at  Riverside— that  was 
poured  into  the  red  man's  ear  dur- 
inj?  the  afternoon  pro:?ram  at  the 
Spreckels  organ.  Once  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  the  red  man  ap- 
parently liked  it. 

Some  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  persuading  the  Indians  to  attend 
the  concert,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
combat  a  widespread  rumor  that  the 
Indians  would  be  charged  a  dollnr 
for  so  doing.  Gradually  they 
straggled  suspiciously  in,  however, 
and  once  there  they  "held  down  their 
chairs  pretty  tight,"  Coleman  said 
Immobile  during  the  music,  they 
join    with    enthusiasm    in    tnc 
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applause  that  followed  each  number 
and  fev7  of  them  left  before  the  final 
note  despite  the  fact  that  they  faced 
long  drives  back  to  the  reservation. 
Only  a  handful  of  them  spent  Satur- 
day night  in  the  county  fair  build- 
ins,  where  they  were  based  and  few- 
er^still  remained  last  night. 

Indian  day,  said  to  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  was  staged 
by  the  County  Federation  of  Women  s 
ciiibs  under  active  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  Miller  of  the  federation's  In- 
dian welfare  department.  Mrs.  Ida 
Morgan  was  in  charge  of  the  commis- 
sary and  a  niftnber  of  other  club- 
women gave  much  of  their  time 
toward  the  success  of  the  event. 
OIFICIALS   ATTEND 

Though  C.  L.  Ellis,  district  super- 
intendent cf  the  Indian  service,  was 
present  as  an  onlooker  and  Frank  M. 
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Conser,  head  of  Sherman  Institute, 
spoke  from  the  platform,  yesterday*:, 
pj-ogram  was  conductetd  by  the  club- 
women  olonc   and    was  in  .-^Q   M)!;^   " 


government   affair. 

Durin-    the    morning    the    Indian 
reamed  through  the  park    f^nt  ^^,^. 
children    into    ^y^^    "ll!'!.^ 
nd  and  otherWli^^  milUWlUi 
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l?.ers;?veruAtn   the   program   began 
at  To   o'clock.     They   were   welcomed 
bv    Mayor    Harry    C.    Calrk    and    the  | 
naval   training     station's     band     and  , 
heard    E.    Davis,    honorary    chief    oi  , 
Mcf'a     Grande,     describe     the     march 
from  old  Indian  customs  to  new. 

Father      J.      R-     Purtin,      Indians 
••Father    Ricardo."    explained    efforts 
now  under  way  to  recover  to  the  In- 
dians   $12,800,000    due    in    claims    for 
land   losses   under  the    18   treaties  of 
1851-2     Enrollment  of  Indian.s  whose 
I  rorefathers    were   living    in    California 
pt  that  time  is  still  being  carried  on, 
Fo  that   they   may  participate   in    the 
money  that  became  due  them  nearly 
80  years  ago. 

Vudf^v  the   original   act  of  congress 
this   enrollment   was     to     ccn?^r     last 
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heir  mountain  cabins,  lolci  h<r.\  many 
fi  th^jii*  race  iiad  feared  i'  •'catch"  in 
hs'aritat ion— such  aft  being  put  to 
work— ana  Iiad  refusecl  to  stir  from 
their  homes.  Next  year,  they  said. 
*  he  response  would  be  double. 
INVASION    PEACKI  I  L 

Yesterday's  Indian  invasion  was 
peaceful — and  modern.  No  yippin^ 
bucks  flung  their  ponies  madly 
through  canyon  and  over  hogback 
while  squaws  and  papooses  trailed  be- 
hind, heating  the  outworn  nngs  that 
dragged    the   plundcr-ladon   travols. 

In  point  of  fact,  most  of  them  drove 
here   in   their   own   cars. 

The  old  order  of  gaily  painted  and 
feathered  buck,  followed  submissive- 
ly by  drab  squaw  who  had  acquired 
a  thick  layer  of  fat  to  minimize  tho 
kicks  that  came  her  way.  obviously 
has  gone  the  way  of  the  tomahawk 
and   the  scalp   knife. 

It  was  noticeable  yesterday  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Indian 
men  wore  overalls  or  somber  busine^^s 
fruits  of  vintage.  The  feminine  sec- 
tion blazed  with  all  the  colons  of  the 
.^spnctrum.  Gorgeous  silks  and  cali- 
coes, only  slightly  dulled  by  time, 
proved  that  the  squaw  has  robbed 
the  brave  of  his  former  picturesque 
appeal   to  the   color  sense. 

Decline  of  the  old  Indian  standard 
is  nowhere  shown  more  clearly,  ac- 
cording to  William  Coleman,  Campo 
interpretor,  than  In  language.  An 
occasional  oldster  will  speak  nothing 
but  the  Indian  tongue;  the  middle 
generation  is  most  at  home  in  Span- 
ish, while  the  youth  of  the  reservation 
expresses  surprise  by  "what  the  heck 
do  you  know  about  that?" 
CONCERT    MARKS    HIT 

That  expression  was  heard  more 
than  once  during  the  program  of 
v/hite  man's  music — much  of  it  played 
by  an  Indian  band  from  the  Sherman 
institute  at  Riverside — that  was 
poured  Into  the  red  man's  ear  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  program  at  the 
Spreckels     organ. 


Once 
the   red 


recovered 
man    ap- 


was    encountered 

Indians  to  attend 

was   necessary   to 


from    his   surprise, 
parently  liked  it. 

Some  difficulty 
in  persuading  the 
the  concert,  as  it 
combat  a  widespread  rumor  that  the 
Indians  would  be  charged  a  dollar 
for  so  doing.  Gradually  they 
straggled  suspiciously  in,  however, 
and  once  there  they  "held  down  their 
chairs   pretty    tight,"    Coleman   said. 

Immobile    during    the    music,    they 
•'H    Join    with    enthusiasm    in    the 


applause  that  followed  each  number 
and  fev/  of  them  left  before  the  final 
note  despite  the  fact  that  they  faced 
long  drives  back  to  the  reservation. 
Only  a  handful  of  them  spent  Satur- 
day  night   in   the   county 


ing,  where 


fair  build- 
were  based  and  few- 
er still  remained  last  night. 

Indian  day,  said  to  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  was  staged 
by  the  County  Federation  of  Women's 
clubs  under  active  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  Miller  of  the  federation's  In- 
dian welfare  department.  Mrs.  Ida 
Morgan  was  in  charge  of  the  commis- 
sary and  a  nihnber  of  other  club- 
women gave  much  of  their  time 
toward  the  success  of  the  event. 
OI  FICIALS   ATTEND 

Though  C.  L.  Ellis,  district  super- 
intendent of  the  Indian  service,  was 
presejit  as   an  onlooker  and  Frank  M. 
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Conser,  head  of  Sherman  Institute, 
spoke  from  the  platform,  yestei'day'r. 
program  was  conductetd  by  the\';lub- 
women   alone   and    was   iJi«a*o   Vi'y 


a 


government   affair, 

Durin?:    the    morning    the    Indian 
roamed  through  the  park, 
children    into    a  .  gay 


sent  thei^ 
v/hirl    on    th^ 


merry-go-round  and  otherv 
themselves  until  the  program  began 
at  10  o'clock.  They  were  welcorned 
bv  Mayor  Harry  C.  Calrk  and  the 
naval  training  station's  band  and 
heard  E.  Davis,  honorary  chief  oi 
Mesa  Grande,  describe  the  march 
from  old  Indian  customs  to  new. 

Father      J.      R--     Pnrtill,      Indians 
••Father    Ricardo,"    explained    efforts 
now  under  way  to  recover  to  the  In- 
dians   $12,800,000    due    in    claims    for 
land   losses   under  the    18   treaties  of 
1B51-2.     Enrollment  of  Indians  whose 
forefathers   were  living    in   California 
at  that  time  is  still  being  carried  on,  | 
so  that   they  may  participate   in   the  j 
money  that  became  due  them  nearly  ! 
80  years  ago.  | 

Under  the  original  act  of  congress 
this  enrollment  was  to  cease  last 
month.  By  recent  enactment  the  time 
has  been  extended  for  two  years  and  ; 
examiners  again  are  covering  all  Call-  i 
fornia  to  make  sure  that  no  Indian  is  , 
excluded  from  his  rights,  ! 

EXHIBIT  HANDIWORK 

At  noon  a  picnic  lunch  was  served  ; 
the  Indians  in  the  Pepper  grove,  with  j 
a    menu    of     cabbage    salad,    paked  | 
beans,   hamburger  and    weinie    sand- 
wiches, hard-boiled  eggs,  cake  and  cof- 
fee.    Indians  represented     the     Pala, 
Campo,  Mesa  Grande.  La  Jolla.  Volcan, 
Capitan  Grande  and  Los  Conejos  reser-  | 
vat  ions. 

The  afternoon  musical  program  In- 
cluded the  Jena  Jurad  dancers,  Sher- 
man band,  massed  chorus  of  the  coun- 
ty federation.  Gladys  Hollingsworth  at 
the  organ,  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Sammis,  so- 
prano and  state  chairman  of  music,  in 
bolo  numbers. 

The  Sherman  band  featured  an  In- 
strumental solo  by  George  Walker,  who, 
it  was  explained,  several  years  ago 
played  the  youthful  Jim  Flatfoot,  vil- 
lain of  the  film  "Redskins."  Yester- 
day he  played  "When  You  and  I  Were 
Young.  Maggie." 

Several  thousand  people  attended 
the  afternoon  concert,  at  the  close  of 
which  Mrs.  Miller  held  an  informal 
reception  at  the  stage,  introducing 
several  sets  of  papooses  and  a  num'  ^ 
of  the  foremost  Indian  workers 
ing  the  day  Mrs.  Ada  W.  Hi^reth 
acted  as  mistress  of  ceremoniaB.  with 
Mrs.  Esther  Robinson  as  ass 

An  exhibition  of  Indiaj/  pottery, 
basketry  and  other  handl^jinrk  was  held 
in  the  Indian  Arts  section  of  the 
museum  during  the  pj^ram.  A  more 
extended  program,  yfth  more  Indian 
guests,  is  expected  i^xt  year,  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler said. 
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ture. 
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Persons  Who  Burned  Slow  Were  Bad, 
Belief  of  Early  Imperial  Valley  Tribe 


People  who  burned  rapidly  in  the 
cremation  pit  were  good  people, 
otherwise  they  were  bad  people,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  primitive  be- 
liefs of  the  Kamia  Indians,  who 
once  occupied  the  Imperial  valley. 

This  is  pointed  out  in  a  booklet 
just  completed  by  E.  W.  Gifford, 
curator  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Museum  of  Anthropology. 

Curator  Gifford  explains  that  the 
Kamia  were  probably  of  Diegueno 
origin,  migrating  from  the  coast  of 
Southern  California  some  time  dur- 
ing the  past  four  or  five  centuries, 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  mission- 


ary efforts  of  the  early  Spanish 
padres.  The  interesting  part  of  the 
Kamia  life  is  that  although  orig- 
inally coming  from  the  Diegueno  to 
the  West,  they  had  in  the  course  of 
time  taken  over  many  customs  of 
the  Yuma  and  became  more  like 
the  latter  than  like  their  own  people. 
Most  of  the  information  upon 
which  Curator  Gifford  based  his 
description  of  this  new  scattered 
tribal  group  was  obtained  from  six 
elderly  survivors  of  the  group  who 
remembered  the  days  antedating 
aggressive  colonization  by  the  white 
men. 
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^ns  Who  Gave 


>li(i  To  W/ii?^  Men 


Now  A7\Starving 

Los  .^IPotfs  Befriended  General  Kearny;  Only  120 
Living,  and  Destitution  Prevails  In  Ranks; 

Donations  Ai^e  Sought 

The  land  of  plenty  which  sheltered  Gen^StePh^^^^^^^ 
his  men  when  they  came  to  wm  back  CaM ornia  :rom  in 

sought  and  hoped  in  vain. 


'■     r-f■l^-'^'■ 


Government  has  its  irony.  The 
descendants  ^f  Indians  ^ytio  were 
greatly  respoiBTmrTO^ir^ia 
now  being  a  part  of  the  United 
States  today  are  starving  at  the 
very  back  door  of  San  Diego. 

When  Gen.  Kearny  and  hia, 
force— the  soldiers  who  won  Call- 1 
fornia  from  Mexico— camped  one 
day  late  in  1846  in  a  sheltered 
spot  near  what  is  now  known  a^k 
Warner's  Hot  Springs,  they  hkedf 
the  greenness  of  the  grass  for  the| 

I  ^Tt 'was  a  nice  spot  compared 
with  the  camping  places  that  had 
been  their  lot  in  the  deserts  and, 
rocky  country  to  the  east.  The 
horses  grew  fat  agam. 

The  Indians  were  kind.  Tney 
fed  the  soldiers.  The  land  and  its 
products  were  the  property  of  the 
fnmans  and  the  Indians  weren't 
greedy.    They  shared  things. 

Today  the  descendants  of  these 
Indians-Los  Coyotes  is  their 
tribal    name— are    destitute    and 


^eorge  Blackwell  of  the  tribe 
\sent  to  Los  Angeles  because  he 
had  found  work  there.  Both  of 
tnem  drank  some  Jamaica  ginger 
extract,  suffering  paralysis  as  a 
result.  Now  they  are  back  at  the 
reservation,  dragging  around.  The 
other  Indians  share  their  food 
with  them. 

"Ground  squirrels  and  acorn 
meal  is  what  we've  been  eating 
lately  to  eke  out  the  donations 
Willis  got  us.*'  Chief  Chaparosa 
said  in  a  mixture  of  English, 
Spanish  and  tribal  words  that 
Chutincut  translated. 

"There  is  something  to  say 
about  Chief  Chaparosa,  some- 
thing historical,"  Willis  con- 
cluded. "His  father  was  a  boy 
when  Gen.  Kearny  camped  with 
his  forces  in  1846  near  Warner's 
Hot  Springs.  The  lad  ran  about, 
got  wood,  watered  horses,  killed 
game.  His  name  is  Juana  Chanp- 
rosa  and  now  he's  97  years/Jld 
and  sometimes  he  sits  off  byinm- 
self  and  his  lips  move  w^Rhout 
making  any  sound.  He  Remem- 
bers the  greenness  of  ye  grass 
for  the  horses.  He  recfjRs  the  old 
|ciays — but  he  doesn't  protect.  He's 
an  old  man." 


l^f^pu;,: 


Chief  Nickolas  Chaparosa, 
head  of  the  Los  Coyotes  Indians 
who  are  destitute  on  their  re- 
servation about  six  miles  east  of 
Warner's  Hot  Springs  because 
of  crop  failure  and  the  depres- 
sion that  practically  prohibits 
their  obtaining  outside  work. 


:-,-^'~ 


hungry,  laclcing  proper  housing, 
lacking  clothing,  lacking  wo;:k 
Only  120  Are  Left 
Chief  Nickolas  Chaparosa  wori;^ 
ders  what's  going  to  hfPP«n  if 
hard  times  keep  on  and  the  lot  of 
his    tribe— now     only     120— gets 

Turl  wnus,  deputy  county  treas 
urer  visited  every  corner  of  the 
Sty  to  visualize  a  huge  relief 
AP  he  has  made  showing  all  tne 
«i'ountains,  canyons,,  streams  and 
other  physical  features. 

For  the  last  12  years  he  has 
gone  about  the  county  for  this 
purpose,  making  friends  with  the 
Indians.    Chief  Chaparosa  is  his 

friend 

I     A  year  ago  Willis  became  in- 

'terested  in    the    welfare    of    his 

tribal  friends.    Nine    weeks    ago 

he  began  taking  them  food  and 

'» supplies.    He  talked  quietly  with 

his  white  friends. 

There  have  been  donations  that 
ireve  not  made  pubUc.    The  Mac- 
Marr  Stores    gave    a    100-pound 
sack  of  pink  beans  not  long  ago, 
so     did      the      Humpty-Dumpty 
stores.    Leo  Greenbaum  has  do- 
nated    fruit,     potatoes,     onions, 
staple  vegetables   of   many   sorts. 
The    Continental    and    Cramers 
bakeries  have  given  bread,  some- 
times in  100-loave  batches. 
Public  Should  Know 
Willis    believes    now    that    the 
public   should    know    about    the 
condition    of    the    Los    Coyotes— 
whose    reservation     headquarters 
are  about  6^2  miles  east  of  Warn- 
er's Hot  Springs  proper. 
He  doesn't  want  to  cause  a  sen- 
ation,    he    said    today;     doesn't 
[ant  to  create  great  gAs  of  sym- 
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FRIENDLY  TRIBE 

OF  INDUNS  IN 
NEEDJFHELP 

Los    Coyotes    Facing 

Starvation  On  Land 

Near  San  Diego 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   11) 


have  worked  occasionally  at  road- 
building.  ^,  .  ^  ^ 
"But  the  worst  thing  this  year 
is  that  the  crops  failed.  Gophers 
and  ground  squirrels  ate  the 
seeds.  The  plight  of  the  Indians 
is  serious,  indeed,  as  a  result.' 
U.  S.  Air  Is  Small 


pathy.  What  he  wants  is  food, 
shoes  and  clothing— in  both  chU- 
dren  and  adult  sizes— and  mate- 


rials   for    improving    the    living 

quarters  of  the  Indians. 

Willis  quoted  figures  today. 

**In  1852  under  a  treaty  with  all 
California  Indians,"  he  stated, 
"certain  lands  were  allotted  them. 
These  were  to  be  their  lands,  to 
have  and  to  hold.  But  the  bar- 
tering white  man  has  so  shifted 
titles  and  papers  that  now  the  In- 
dians in  this  district  have  been 
driven  back  to  less  desirable  loca- 
tions. 

*'In  the  canyons  of  the  reserva- 
tions, farming  is  carried  on.  The 
men  of  the  tribes  work  as  laborers 
when  possible.  With  the  depres- 
sion, the  Indians  find  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  get  outside  work, 
though  some  of  the  Los  Coyotes 


Willis  supplied  some  more  seed 
-pumpkin  chiefly— to  the  Los 
Coyotes,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
crop  will  be  successful,  having  a 
late  start.  , 

He  will  accept  any  kind  of  do- 
nation for  the  tribe  at  his  home, 
4085  Georgia-st.  Chief  Chapa- 
rosa— which  means  humming- 
bird—and  Bob  Chutincut,  one  of 
the  chief's  brawniest  followers, 
plan  to  come  to  town  every  week- 
end to  take  the  donations  back  to 
the  reservations. 

**There  is  a  ^ration  fee'  paid  by 
the  government  to  four  or  five 
persons  in  the  tribe,"  Willis  de- 
clared. "It  entitles  these  persons 
to  $7  every  month.  They  buy  what 
they  can  with  it  and  share  it  with 
the  other  members  of  the  tnt>e. 

The  government  has  suppUea 
Indian  agents  to  watch  over  the 
various  reservations.  One  of  these 
agents  has  his  headquarters  in 
Riverside,  Chief  Chaparosa  said, 
adding  that  the  agent  has  not 
been  to  visit  the  Los  Coyotes  since 
he  was  put  in  office  several  years 

The  government  doctor,  H.  L. 
Hildreth,  with  headquarters  at 
Julian,  however,  is  a  regular  vis- 
itor to  the  reservations. 

Not    long    ago    Mr.    and    Mrs. 


^eorge  Blackwell  of  the  tribe 
vJent  to  Los  Angeles  because  he 
had  found  work  there.  Both  of 
tiem  drank  some  Jamaica  ginger 
extract,  suffering  paralysis  as  a 
result.  Now  they  are  back  at  the 
reservation,  dragging  around.  The 
other  Indians  share  their  food 
with  them. 


*' Ground  squirrels  and  acorn 
meal  is  what  we've  been  eating 
lately  to  eke  out  the  donations 
Willis  got  us,"  Chief  Chaparosa 
said  in  a  mixture  of  English, 
Spanish  and  tribal  words  that 
Chutincut  translated. 

*'There  is  something  to  say 
about  Chief  Chaparosa,  some- 
thing historical,"  Willis  con- 
cluded. "His  father  was  a  boy 
when  Gen.  Kearny  camped  with 
his  forces  in  1846  near  Warner's 
Hot  Springs.  The  lad  ran  about, 
got  wood,  watered  horses,  kille 
game.  His  name  is  Juana  Chan|^ 
rosa  and  now  he's  97  years/Jld 
and  sometimes  he  sits  off  byinm- 
self  and  his  lips  move  jrfthout 
making  any  sound.  He  iemem- 
bers  the  greenness  of  y^  ^^rass 
for  the  horses.  He  rec^s  the  old 
,days — but  he  doesn't  protest.  He's 
an  old  man." 
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INJUMfGIVE 

THANKS  FO 

WHITES'  A 

Los  Coyorea  Tribe,  Hit 

By  Depression,  Given 

Food,  Clothing 

MORE  HElJTs  SOUGHT 


Ancestors   Of  Destitute 

Redmen  Helped 

Gen.  Kearny 


Los  Coyotes  TrirJinni  ^8^^" 
tute  because  of  crop  failure  and 
the  business  depression,  gave 
thanks  today  on  their  reservation 
about  six  miles  east  of  Warners 
Hot  Springs  for  the  donations  of 
food,  clothing  and  money  from 
San  Diegans  during  the  last  few 

days.  .  1.    i.      „ 

Purl  Willis,  deputy  county  treas- 
urer who  became  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  tribe  on  his  back- 
country  travels,  is  in  charge  of  re- 
ceiving donations  at  his  home  4085 
Georgia-st. 

Willis  has  been  privately  obtain- 
ing aid  for  Los  Coyotes  for 
the  past  nine  weeks  and  Tuesday 
made  a  public  appeal  on  their  be- 
half through  The  Sun. 

Tribe  Always  Friendly 

The^  result  of  this  appeal  is 
gratifying,  Willis  said  today.  "The 
public  has  become  interested  in 
helping  these  friendly  Indians 
whose  ancestors  supplied  food  and 
comforts  to  Gen.  Stephen  W. 
Kearny  and  his  men^the  soldiers 
who  were  mainly  responsible  for 
making  California  a  part  of  this 
country  instead  of  it  remaining  in 
Mexican  hands.  Every  day  more 
and  more  donations  are  made  to 
this  splendid  *fund.' " 

Mary  Betty  Willis,  young  daugh- 
ter of  Willis,  is  spending  her  time 
sorting  the  various  donations.  She 
speaks  Spanish  fluently  and  when 
Chief  Nickolas  Chaparosa  and  his 
braves  headed  by  husky  Bob 
Chutnicut  come  to  town  in  their 
ramshackle  Ford  to  take  the  do- 
nations back  to  the  tribe,  she  car- 
ries on  conversations.  She  is  the 
first    person    who    hears    their 

thanks. 

Seeks  Iron  Pipe 

Willis  now  is  making  efforts  to 
obtain  about  3000  feet  of  second 
hand  pipe  so  he  may  pipe  in  the 
spring  on  the  reservation.  The 
spring  is  already  dangerously  low 
because  of  the  hot  weather  and 
the  water  must  be  guarded  closely 
if  it  is  to  suffice  through  the  sum- 
mer. Willis  stated. 

The  Indian  agent  appointed  by 
the  government  has  headquarters 
in  Riverside  and  has  not  visited 
Los    Coyqtes    for    a    long    time, 
according  to  Chief  Chaparosa. 
Donations  Listed 
The  following    donations    were 
reported  today  by  Willis: 
S.  P.  McMullen,  county  su- 
pervisor    $5.00 

Fred  Haines,  deputy  county 

treasurer  1.00 

Samuel  I.  Fox,  Lion  Cloth- 
ing Co Clothing  and  1.00 

The  Avocado  Shack, 

La  Mesa   Vegetables 

P.  E.  Davis,  4083  Georgia- 
st Clothing 

Miss  mV  Walker,  Underwood 

Tynewriting  Co Clothing 

E.  S."  Babcock,  4062  Swift- 

av Clothing 

Young's  Market   Meat 

Leo  Greenbaum    200  pounds 

potatoes   and   other   vegetables 

Cramer  Baking  Co Bread 

Mrs.  Ellis,  2189  Harrison- 

av    Bread,   jelly 

Mrs.  H.    Collins,     1226     Cy- 

press-av   Clothing 

Continental  Baking  Co Bread 

**A11  donations  are  greatly  a    ' 
predated  by  the  Indians.  Renr  ^ 
ber,  anything  eatable  or  wea^bl 
is  of  use,'*  Willis  conclude 
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'    Conditions'  found    on    Log^^^^yote* 
Indian  reservation,  southeast  of  War- 

ful  investigation  of  other  Mission 
Indian  tribes  is  warranted,  a  com- 
mittee for  the  county  board  of  su- 
pervisors reported  today.  Supervisor 
Edgar  P.  Hastings,  Deputes  District 
Attorney  Philip  Smith  and  Purl  WU- 
lis,  deputy  county  treasurer,  making 
up  the  special  committee  appointed 
Monday  by  the  board,  were  accom- 
panied by  C.  L.  Ellis,  Indian  agent  at 
Riverside,  and  Dr.  P.  D.  Mossman, 
medical  director,  on  an  inspection 
I  tour  beginning  yesterday. 

The  supervisors  voted  to  make  the 
I  inspection  after  hearing  from  Hast- 
ings that  "the  Indian  situation  is  de- 
plorable." Reports  to  the  federal 
[grand  Jury  for  this  district  and  to  the 
llndian  bureau  at  Washington  were 
Irecommended . 

Dr.  Mossman  is  stationed  at  Al- 
m^erque,  N.  M^  and  was  in  San  Dl- 
;go  county  yesterday  on  part  of  his 
tour  of  inspection  In  the  several  west- 
ern division  states  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Ellis,  who  explained  to  the  commit- 
tee plans  of  his  office  in  regard  to  the 
ian  Diego  county  Indians,  indicated 
that  much  of  the  apparent  want  of 
fhe  Indians  is  caused  by  their  failure 
work.  Money,  which  is  taken  out 
[n  trade,  he  said,  is  allotted  to  In- 
lians  too  old  to  work.  His  charges, 
lowever,  maintained  they  were  un- 
ible  to  find  employment  and  told  of 
suffering  in  the  winter  from  lack  of 
)roper  shelter,  food  and  clothing. 

Several     of     the     English-speaking 

[members   of  the  tribe  engaged  in  a 

hot   argument   with   Ellis   relative  to 

certain  allotments  the  agent  said  were 

made  them,   and  which,  they  maln- 

|talned,  they  never  received. 

Relief,  at  least  temporary^v^as 
promised  the  Indian*  by  ElUr  who 
I  said  he  would  obtain  emplojpment  for 
them  on  a  proposed  reserp^ion  road, 
would  buUd  wood  flooM^n  their  huts 
and  would  have  a  n^resentative  of 
his  visit  them  moreTOten. 
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Agent,nVledical  Director,  Su- 
pervisor and  Others  In- 
spect Los  Coyotes  Tribe, 

Living  conditions  of  the  Mission 
Indians  on  th^  i^^  nnvotftg  reserva- 
tion, severSinnessSTOWWt  of  War- 
ner's Hot  Springs,  were  Inspected  yes- 
terday by  C.  L.  Ellis,  Riverside  Indian 
agent  under  whose  Jurisdiction  the 
Indians  fall;  Dr.  P.  D.  Mossman,  med- 
ical director  for  the  southwestern  dis- 
trict and  Edgar  Hastings,  county  su- 
pervisor; Phil  Smith,  deputy  district 
attorney  and  Purl  Willis,  deputy 
county  treasurer. 

The  last  three  men  were  named  by 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  Mon- 
day to  Investigate  Indian  conditions 
In  this  county,  following  a  statement 
to  the  board  by  Hastings  that  "The 
Indian  situation  is  deplorable.'* 

The  supervisors,  It  was  indicated 
at  their  last  meeting  wiU  demand  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  alleged 
neglect  if  the  board's  committee  so 
recommends. 

Only  one  of  the  several  reservations 
in  the  county,  were  visited  by  the 
committee  yesterday,  and  conditions 
found  on  that  reservation,  members 
of  the  committee  said,  will  warrant 
careful  Investigation  of  other  reser- 
vations before  a  report  is  made  to  the 
board  of  supervisors. 

Dr.    Mossman    is    stationed    at    Al- 

"*        (Continued  oxi  Page  3) 
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buqi*e'rque,  N.  M.,  and  was  In  San  Di- 
ego county  yesterday  on  part  of  his 
,tour  of  inspection  in  the  several  west- 
i<«rn  division  states  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Ellis,  who  explained  to  the  commit- 
tee plans  of  his  office  In  regard  to  the 
San  Dlego  county  Indians,  indicated 
that  much  of  the  apparent  want  of 
the  Indians  Is  caused  by  their  failure 
to  work.  Money,  which  Is  taken  out 
In  trade,  he  said,  is  allotted  to  In- 
dians too  old  to  work.  His  charges, 
however,  maintained  they  were  un- 
able to  find  employment  and  told  of 
suffering  in  the  winter  from  lack  of 
proper  shelter,  food  and  clothing. 

Several  of  the  English-speaking 
members  of  the  tribe  engaged  In  a 
hot  argument  with  EUls  relative  to 
certain  allotments  the  agent  said  were 
made  them,  and  which,  they  main- 
tained, they  never  received. 

Relief,  at  least  temporary,  was 
promised  the  Indians  by  Ellis  who 
said  he  would  obtain  employment  fof 
them  on  a  proposed  reservation  roa^, 
would  build  wood  floors  In  their  Lmts 
and  would  have  a  representatl^  of 
his  visit  them  more  often.  ^ 
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By  MALCOLM  J.  ROGERS 

Staff  Member,  Natural  HUtory 

Museum 

In  1542,  when  Juan  Cabrillo, 
the  first  European  to  view  the 
shores  of  California,  landed  in 
San  Diego  Bay,  he  found  the 
region  In  the  possession  of  a 
group  of^'lnflians  Ihal  iiad  i!i6 
name 


nciians   xna- 

^ives,  as  they  tea 


loosely  knit  into  small  clan  groups 
by  marriage.  These  groups,  how- 
ever, did  have  names,  taken  gen- 
erally, from  some  place  name. 
Later  on,  when  the  San  Diego 
Mission  was  founded  they  were 
named  by  the  Spanish,  Dieguenos, 

a  term  which  persists  to  inib  flW, 
although  of  no  ethnic  signifi- 
cance. ,      ^  ^  * 

These  Indians  had  not  been  set- 
tled in  the  region  many  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  Spanish  dis- 
covery. They  were  immigrants 
that  had  gradually  filtered 
through  the  mountains  of  the 
back-country  from  the  Colorado 
Desert  to  the  east.  They  were  an 
off-shoot  of  the  great  Yuman 
stock  which  occupied  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Although  the  Dieguenos  were 
not  a  warlike  people,  they  were 
made  of  sterner  stuff  than  the 
average  Califomian  Indian  and 
offered  greater  opposition  to  the 
Spanish  colonization.  Their 
rancherias  were  located  mostly  in 
the  back-country,  and  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  San  Diego,  there 
were  few  coastal  settlements.  To 
them,  the  coast  offered  a  recrea- 
tional zone,  much  as  it  does  to- 
day to  our  back-country  populace. 
It  was  a  playground  to  camp  on 
for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  a  place 
where  they  might  pole  their  rush- 
rafts  about  on  the  bays,  fish, 
bathe    and   obtain   a   change   of 

diet  .   , 

Although  their  diet  was  varied 
and  included  the  meat  of  game 
animals,  they  subsisted  principally 
upon  acorns  and  wild  seeds.  Be- 
cau  0  of  this  diet,  ethnologists 
speak  of  them  as  a  "seed-gather- 
ing" people  rather  than  a  hunting 

people. 

Physically,  the  Diguenos  were 
medium    taU    and    quite    robust. 
Their  skin-color  was  a  dark  brown 
with    none    of    the    reddish   pig- 
mentation   of    the    conventional 
•'redskin"   of  the   eastern  states. 
Their  descendants,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  greatly  depleted  num- 
bers upon  five  reservations  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  have  de-^ 
teriorated   physically   because   of 
disease  and  miscegenation.  Today, 
they  number  about  700,  although 
a  scant  150  years  ago  there  were 
3000  of  them. 

The  American  aborigine  is  not 
an  homogeneous  physical  type  nor 
of  a  common  temperament.  Dif- 
f erent  stocks  varied  considerably  | 
both  in  temperament  and  mental 
powers.  One  mental  character- 
istic of  the  Dieguenos  was  their 
weakly  developed  religious  and 
ceremonial  sense.  They  were  not 
so  much  irreligious  as  religion-less. 
Medicine-men  as  well  as  chiefs, 
exercised  but  little  power  over  the 
masses,  and  the  individual  did 
about  as  he  or  she  pleased. 

The  Dieguenos  shared  the  north 
half  of  the  county  with  the  Lui- 
senos,  a  Shoshonean  tribe  who 
spoke  an  entirely  different  lan- 
guage, but  whose  every  day  life 
was  much  the  same  as  that  of 
their  southern  neighbors.  In  con- 
trast to  the  latter,  the  Luisenos 
were  very  religious  and  were  mak- 
ers of  complicated  rituals.  Their 
medicine-men  exercised  their 
symbolical  powers  by  covering 
conspicuous  rocks  near  the  villages 
with  intricate  designs  in  red  and 
black  paints  which  are  to  be  seen 

to  this  day.  .^  ^   ^  ^ 

Until  recent  times  it  had  been 
believed  that  these  Indians  were 
the  original  Calif omians,  but 
archaeological  research  by  the 
San  Diego  Museum  has  shown 
otherwise;  they  were,  compara- 
tively speaking,  newcomers  in  the 


^^nded  heads  of  the  Diegueno  Vi- 
dians. Perhapsit  is  wong  to  call 
them  Indians.  They  had  lon8.  n*f : 
row  skuUs  with  weakly  developed 
foreheads.  Sometimes  their  skele- 
tons are  found  in  a  fossilized  con- 
dition, but  very  few  are  found  to 
any  condition,  and  it  is  possiWe 
that  they  were  so  barbarous  that 
they  usually  made  no  disposal  or 

the  dead.  .       ,,„ 

Even  the  Dieguenos,  who  dis- 
played a  certain  skQl  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  baskets,  pottenr.  ar- 
row points,  woodwork  and  houses, 
would  have  considered  these  shell- 
fish eaters  savages,  for  the  J«ter 
possessed  none  of  these  arts.  Their 
only  tools  were  sharp  flakes  of 
rock,  struck  from  the  sides  of 
hnnlders.  But  it  seems  that  no 
Seopie  can  remain  Indefinitely  in 
such  an  uncultured  state,  and  as 
the  centuries  rolled  by.  the  Shell 
People  made  some  progress.  Prom 
studying  the  later  shell  heaps  we 
find  that  they  gradually  improved 
their  stone  tools  by  more  skillful 
flaking  untU  toward  the  end  of 
their  sojourn  they  had  evolved 
them   into   effective   knives   and 

scrapers.  .    . 

The  disappearance  of  these  iirsL 
Califomians  is  as  mysterious  as 
their  appearance.  There  is  some 
evidence,  however,  that  they  were  I 
driven  into  the  deserts  of  Lower 
California  by  the  Invasions  of  later 
tribes  of  a  more  warlike  nature. 
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LO.  THE  POOR 
INDIAN 
California's  original  in- 
habitants in  sad  state 
on  Los  Coyotes  res- 
ervation, San  Diego 
county. — ^A.  P. 
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BETWEEN 

CITY 
RIGHTS 


An  agreement  with  the  United 
States  Indian  bureau  at  Washington 
over  water  rights  for  Indians  at  El 
Capitan  was  in  sight  today  when  the 
common  council  forwarded  to  City 
Attorney  C.  L.  Byers  at  the  capital  an 
endorsement  of  an  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  telegraph  late  Saturday  by 
T.  B.  Cosgrove,  the  city's  special 
counsel  on  water  matters. 

Byers  had  forwarded  to  the  council 
and  to  Co3grove  a  telegram  urging 
acceptance  of  a  proposition  submitted 
by  the  Indian  bureau  in  which  it 
agreed  to  give  the  city  the  Indian 
lands  needed  for  reservoir  purpo::es, 
provided  that  when  moved  the  In- 
dians still  would  have  the  same  rights 
they  now  have  where  they  are  located. 

Objection  to  this  stand  was  taken 
by  Cosgrove,  who  in  conversation 
with  Deputy  City  Attorney  H.  B. 
Daniel,  declared  that  the  city's  para- 
mount rights  to  the  river  waters 
would  first  have  to  be  conserved  at 
all  hazards.  Cosgrove  took  exception 
to  the  language  of  the  Indian  bureau 
jn  making  its  proposition  and  wired 
bark  an  additional  paragraph  to  the 
<anuiclment  which,  reads: 


"Other  than  the  right  of  transfer 
of  place  of  use  no  provisions  of  this 
act  and  nothing  done  In  carrying  out 
its  provisions  shall  have  the  effect  of 
changing  in  any  manner  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Capitan  Grande  band  of  Indians,  the 
city  of  San  Diego,  or  any  third  party, 
in  and  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  San  Diego  river  or  any  of  its 
tributaries  as  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  California." 

The  council  was  informed  by  Mayor 
Walter  W.  Austin  that  Cosgrove's 
purpose  is  to  prevent  any  third  party 
from  acquiring  water  rights  on  the 
river  now  held  by  the  Indians.  The 
mayor  also  stated  he  doubted  if  the 
Indian  bureau  officials  would  accept 
Cosgrove's  amendment  to  the  act. 

Councilmen  suggested  that  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  making  the  ef- 
fort. Consequently,  Deputy  City  At- 
torney Daniel  was  instructed  to  send 
Byers  word  that  Cosgrove's  amend -y 
ment  was  preferred  and  that  he  li 
sist  it  be  included  in  the  bill  befjft-e 
congress  to  give  the  city  more  In- 
dian lands. 
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f  Bidders  to  Be 
Copies;  Call  on 
roject  Delayed. 


Pros^^ti 
Provided 
Pipeline 


The    state   engineer   has    signed   El 

Capitan  dam  plans  and  they  are  now 

coming    here    in    custody    of    Harold 

Wood,   resident   engineer  of  El   Capl- 

ttan     project,     the     council     was     in- 

^  formed    yesterday    by    Fred    D.    Pyle, 

:  acting    hydraulic    engineer. 

^      As  soon    as   Wood   reaches  San  Di- 

ycgo    today,    the    plans    and    specif ica- 

:tions  as  signed  by  the  engineer  will 

Jbe    printed    and    distributed    among 

5  prospective   bidders   on   the  dam   job. 

JBlds  for  the   work   are  to  be   opened 

T  April   11. 

t     The   bid    call   on    El    Capitan    pipe- 
line  from   the   dam  site   to  Lakeside, 
!  slightly    more   than    eight   miles,   was 
delayed   pending    a   number   of   mat- 
ters  the  council  found  It  has  to  take 
.care    of    before    the    pipeline    can    be 
safely  built  from  a  legal  standpoint. 
Land  Agreement  Favored 
Another  El  Capitan  matter  was  set 
afoot  when  the  council  wired  to  City 
Attorney   C.  L.   Byers   in    Washington 
approval    of    a    tentative     agreement 
I  with  the  Indian  office  on  additional 
;e1    Capitan    lands.      ThlsagrsfimfiJlt 
I  would  alJL2auiii^-i»^«J^-  displaced  by 
Ithe   reservoir    the.  same   water   rights 
ion  other  parU^ol  Uie  xiver  that  they 
may  happen  to  enjoy  now  at  El  Capi- 
tan.    These   rights   would    accrue    to 
lands  purchased  for  the  Indians  only 
for  such  time  as  the  lands  would  be 
used   by    the   Indians   and   then   only 
to   the    extent    that    water    has    been 
used  at  the  Capitan  reservation. 

The  council  received  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  El  Capitan  pipe- 
line, showing  2.2  miles  of  36-inch 
line  from  Lakeside! to  El  Monte  and 
six  miles  of  48-lilch  line  from  El 
Monte  to  El  Caplt*.  The  additional 
size   is  to  accommidate   water  to  be 

on   all*  kinds  of   pipe.   Engineer   FVle 
said. 
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Group  of  Indians 


/ 


Will  Be  Guests 
of  Municipality 


Party    of    45    From    Mission 

Near   San    Diego   to   See 

Long  Beach  Thursday. 

Forty -five  Indians  from  the  Pala 
Chapel  Mission,  back  of  San  Diego, 
will  be  guest  of  Long  Beach  und  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  next  Thurs- 
day.   They  will  come  here  by  special 
bus     They  wiU  visit  the  harbor  and 
the  battle  fleet.    The  Indians  here- 
tofore have   made   annual  pilgrim- 
ages to  San  Diego.    It  will  be  the 
first   time  they  have  been  brought 
to  Long  Beach. 

The  visit  was  arranged  by  Supe- 
rior Judge  Oscar  E.  Houston.  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Houston  and  A.  A.  Miller, 
publicity  director  of  the  Chamber, 
will  be  their  escort  during  the  day. 
They  will  guests  of  Judge,  Houston 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  Harvard  Tea 

Room.  .  ,        , 

Father  Ignatius  of  the  chapel 
and  Race  Freeman,  an  Indian,  will 
direct  the  party,  which  will  arrive 
at  the  Chamber  at  10  A.  M.  Mayor 
A  E.  Fickling  and  President  Bruce 
Mason  of  the  Chamber  will  extend 

a  welcome. 

The  Indians  immediately  wnl  be 
taken  to  the  harbor,  where  Port 
Mnrager  James  F.  Collins  will  have 
a  boat  waiting  for  them.  The  trip 
to  the  fleet  will  follow. 

The  chapel,  known  in  the  old  days 
as  the  "Asistancia  of  San  Antonio 
de  Tadau  de  Pala,"  was  organized 
in  the  early  days  by  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  San 
Luis  Rey  Mission. 
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ItFSi^Sttid-trthTlSii^n    dis- 
trict under  terms  of  the  water  set- 

'"'C*councll  found  that   It  would 

Ihe^nabTto  call  for  blfs  at  once  on 

the  Dlpellne  because   of   i^^cessity   oi 

'mstrfc?  approval  °f  Pl^f'^^  .\^;  ^^l 
trlct  would  be  called  on  to  PaV  P^" 
of  the  cost.  Pyle  estimated  that  the 
line  as  planned  would  cost  »62OO0O 
wWch  compares  with  an  estimate  of 
$460,000  on  the  line  If  It  were  all  36 
Inches  In  diameter. 

Present  Plans   Sufficient 
some  of  the  councllmen  sought  to 
lustlfv   construction   of   the   PlPfime 
iefore  the  dam  Is  built  on  the  theory 
that    It    would    provide    employment 
and   possibly   be  able   to  take   some 
diverted  water  from  the  r  ver.  Their 
ardor    on    the   diversion   plan    cooled 
sUghtly    when    they    were     nformed 
that   a   diversion   and   pumping   unit 
would  cost  between  $25,000  and  $30- 
000  and  that  present  Pumplng  plants 
and   reservoirs   are   well   able  to  taKe 
care  of  prospective  demands  for  some 

""councilman  Alexander  saw  »  waste 
of  money  In  building  a  pipeline  a 
year  or  more  before  it  could  be  used. 
He  figured  the  loss  of  Interest  on 
mveslld  money  at  $30,000  and  said 
there  was  a  depreciation  loss  l"  leav- 
ing a  pipeline  in  the  ground  unused 

'VeCncIl  nnauy  voted  to  submit 
tbA    nlans    to    the    district    and    au- 

how   the    district    would   pay   lor   It^ 

'share  of  the  pipeline  <^^\'.^^^^^^^^^ 
and  specifications  provide  for  h/as 
on  all  kinds  of  pipe,  Engineer  ^le 
said. 
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Group  of  Indians 
Will  Be  Guests 
of  Municipality 

Party    of    45    From    Mission 

Near   San   Diego   to   See 

Long  Beach  Thursday. 


Forty-five  Indians  from  the  Pala 
Chapel  Mission,  back  of  San  Diego, 
will  be  guest  of  Long  Beach  "and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  next  Thurs- 
day.   They  wUl  come  here  by  special 
b'ls     They  win  visit  the  harbor  and 
the  battle  fleet.    The  Indians  here- 
tofore have   made  annual   pilgrim- 
ages to  San  Diego.     It  wUi  be  the 
first  time  they  have  been  brought 
to  Long  Beach. 

The  Visit  was  arranged  by  Supe- 
rior Judge  Oscar  E.  Houston.  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Houston  and  A.  A.  Miller, 
publicity  director  of  the  Chamber 
will  be  theii-  escort  during  the  day. 
Tliey  win  guests  of  Judge,  Houston 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  Harvard  Tea 

Room.  ,        ,  t, 

Father  Ignatius  of  the  chapel  . 
and  Race  Freeman,  an  Indian,  will 
direct  the  party,  which  will  arrive 
at  the  Chamber  at  10  A.  M.  Mayor 
A  E.  Fickling  and  President  Bruce 
Mason  of  the  Chamber  win  extend 
a  welcome. 

The  Indians  immediately  wnl  be 
taken  to  the  harbor,  where  Port 
Mor.ager  James  F.  Collins  wiU  have 
a  boat  waiting  for  them.  The  trip 
to  the  fleet  will  follow. 

The  chapel,  known  in  the  old  days 
as  the  "Asistancia  of  San  Antonio 
de  Tadau  de  Pala,"  was  organized 
in  the  early  days  by  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  San 
Luis  Rey  Mission,  > 


the  coast  of  San  Diego  County 
was  one  of  the  first  places  in 
America  tg  be  inhabited  by  man. 
As  our  knowledge  of  early  man  in 
America  is  being  constantly  aug- 
mented from  year  to  yqar  with 
new  findings  we  must  expect  at 
any  time  to  find  our  ancient  Cali- 
f ornian  relegated  to  the  position 
of  a  parvenu,  which,  however, 
will  not  invalidate  the  importance 
of  his  position  in  American  pre- 
history, recorded  in  numerous 
camp-sites  which  are  to  be  found 
along  the  ocean  front  in  the  form 
of  extensive  shell-beds.  Thes^ 
beds,  which  are  the  accumulated 
refuse  of  centuries  of  feasts  on 
shell-fish  by  the  aboriginees,  tell 
an  interesting  story  when  the  dis- 
carded and  broken  man-made  im- 
plements which  they  contain  are 
studied.  As  the  shell  occurs  in 
overlapping  layers  and  sometimes 
even  with  barren  zones  of  soil  be- 
tween layers,  we  know  that  they 
were  made  at  different  times  and 
that  the  bottom  ones  are  the  old- 
est. The  archaeologist  reads  such 
a  record  much  as  one  would  read 
the  leaves  of  a  book. 

The  story  imfolds  without  an 
Introduction  nor  a  clue,  as  yet,  as 
to  where  these  first  men  came 
from.  Their  advent  took  place 
probably  10.000  years  ago.  possi- 
bly even  earlier.  We  find  them 
already  scattered  over  a  consider- 
able extent  of  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia coast,  living  in  an  astound- 
ing state  of  barbarism.  They  did 
not  have  the  stature  nor  the  well- 
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FRIEND  IS  HELD 


Charles  Holw«,  60,  Indian  leader, 
suffered  a  hemorrhage  of  the  brain 
before  his  charred  body  was  found 
in  the  ruins  of  his  lonely  shack  || 
which  burned  to  the  ground  on  the 
Campo  reservation  Sunday  night,  it 
was  disclosed  in  an  autopsy  per- 
formed yesterday  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Col- 
by at  the  Erickson  mortuary,  in  La 
Mesa.  Meantime,  Louis  Quero,  an- 
other resident  of  the  reservation, 
who  admitted  to  Archie  Bedford, 
Jacumba  constable,  that  he  had  been 
drinking  with  Holwa,  was  held  in 
tlie  county  jail. 

"The  burns  suffered  by  the  vic- 
tim are  more  severe  than  one  would 
expect  from  the  fire  that  destroyed 
Holwa's  one-room  shack,"  Doctor 
Colby  said.  He  added  that  he  could 
not  determine  the  cause  of  the  hem- 
orrhage. 

Continue  Investigation 
"It  may  have  been  from  natural 
causes  or  it  could  have  resulted  from 
a  blow  on  the  head,"  Colby  said. 
"The  charred  condition  of  the  skull 
prevented  our  establishing  definite- 
ly that  Holwa  had  suffered  a  blow. 
Continuing  their  investigation  of 
the  case  last  night,  deputy  sheriffs 
brought  Holwa's  four  children,  Lou- 
isa, 14;  Lola,  12;  Conception,  10,  and 
Maria,  6,  and  Quero's  son,  Raymond, 
10  to  the  sheriffs  office  for  ques- 
tioning. The  case  probably  will  be 
turned  over  to  federal  authorities 
because  the  death  occurred  upon  a 
government  reservation. 

Quero  contended  that  he  had  left 
the  shack  early  in  the  evening  and 
did  not  return.     He  refused  to  say 
more,  despite  questioning  by  sher- 
iffs deputies  and  Bedford. 
Romance  Disclosed 
A  romance    between    14-year-old 
Louisa    and    Quero    was    disclosed 
yesterday.       Sheriffs    men     were 
rounding  up  neighbors  and  friends 
of  the  aged  Indian,  whose  daughter 
was  said  to  be  a  sweetheart  of  the 
man  in  custody.     Quero  asked  the 
girl  to  marry  him  on  several  occa- 
sions, it  was  stated. 

J  Allison  Moore,  special  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  Indian  service,  will  ar- 
rive tonight  or  tomorrow  morning 
to  assume  charge  of  the  investiga- 
tion it  was  reported  by  his  wife, 
who  resides  at  4242  Adams  ave.  Mrs 
Moore  said  her  husband  was  callo" 
to  the  case  last  night  by  the  sheriifs 
office.  Meantime  Juan  Leo,  chief 
of  the  Indian  police  on  local  reser- 
vations, was  conducting  an  investi- 
gation at  the  scene  of  death,  it  wa^ 
reported. ^ 


^bl.  members    chanted    hymn; 

taugh.t    their    forefathers    by    earl: 

Spanish  missionaries  over  the  bod; 

of   Charles  Hollwah,   60,   last  nigh1 

in  tfie  Campo  Indian  niTssion. 

Tribesmen  of  the  dead  man,  wh( 

was  the  victim  of  a  torch  murder| 

last  Sunday,  claimed  his  body  at 
Erickson's  mortuary  in  La  Mesa 
yesterday  and  carried  his  remain 
back  into  the  hills  for  burial.  Catho- 
lic funeral  services,  interspersed 
with  Indian  singing,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.  m.  today. 

Meanwhile,  Louis  Quero,  39,  an- 
other Indian  from  the  Campo  reser- 
vation, was  held  in  county  jail  in 
lieu  of  $50,000  bond  which  was  set 
Wednesday  night  when  Quero  for- 
mally was  charged  with  murder  be- 
fore U.  S.  Commissioner  P.  M.  An- 
drews. 

To  Present  Evidence 
Evidence  in  the  case  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  U.  S.  district  grand 
jury  in  Los  Angeles  Wednesday  by 
J.  Allison  Moore,  special  investi- 
gator for  the  district  Indian  agent. 
Moore  and  an  interpreter  ques- 
tioned Quero  for  more  than  two 
hours  yesterday. 

"Quero's    statements     were     only 
partly  satisfactory,"  Moore  said. 

Continued  questioning  of  Holl- 
wah's  four  daughters  and  Quero's 
son,  Raymond,  by  deputy  sheriffs 
yesterday  brought  confirmation  of 
the  story  originally  told  by  the 
eldest  daughter,  Moore  said. 
Quarrel  Related 
Louisa,  14,  previously  told  Moore 
that  Quero  and  her  father  argued 
about  Quero's  intimacy  with  her 
and  that  Quero  hit  her  father  over 
the  head  with  a  bottle.  While 
Hollwah  was  unconscious,  Louisa  is 
quoted  as  saying,  Quero  poured 
kerosene  over  him  and  set  him  afire. 
Moore  said  Conception,  10,  and 
Raymond  yesterday  verified  Lou- 
isa's story. 

If  the  U.  S.  grand  jury  returns 
an  indictment  against  Quero,  he 
will  be  returned  here  for  arraign- 
ment before  the  district  circuit  court 
in  session  Nov.  16.  If  he  pleads 
guilty,  he  will  be  sentenced  imme- 
diately. If  he  pleads  not  guilty, 
trial  will  be  set  for  the  January 
session  of  court,  it  was  reported. 
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fans  To  Move 


To  Vie j as  Ranch 

The  \jhecking  of  ^IW  »o^ndary 
lines  of  the  1,600-acre  \^ie.ias  ranch, 
purchased  from  Baron  Long  for  the 
new  Indian  reservation  is  being 
completed  this  week  by  C.  Anderson, 
government  engineer,  according  to 
O.  B.  Fry,  Indian  agent.  This  is  the 

\ 
last  detail  before  tr^sfer  of  the 
Indians  from  Capitan'  Grande  reser- 
vation to  their  new  settlement,  and 
marks  the  end  of  the  long  contro- 
versy between  the  city  of  of  San 
Diego  and  the  back  country  over 
their  removal.  The  Indians  are 
anxious  to  take  possession  of  their 
"promised  land"  and  are  awaiting 
the  final  word,  which  is  expected 
this  week,  to  begin  the  plowing  and 
improvement  of  their  allotments. 
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Ini^an  Dead  Are 
/Moved  to  yiejas 

The  bodies  of  75  Missipn  Indi- 
ans, some  of  them  laid  to^  rest  50 
years  ago,  were  dug  up  frgm  their 
graves  on  the  old  Capitan  reserva- 
tion and  re  interred  in  the  new 
Viejas^Valley  reserve  this  week. 

The  Indians  wsre  forced  to  move 
camp  because  their  j-eservation 
was  in  the  basin  of  El  Capitan 
dam.  When  they  decamped  they 
took  their  forefathers  with  them 
and  buried  them  in  the  new  gray,e- 
yard. 
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A  VISIT  TO  INDIANS! 

6  *-/ 

Chief  Special  Officer  Will  Inspect 

Reservations 

«#„#/#"'?•  ^-  ^"f"*'-'  '^hief  special  officer  of  the  United 
!ilates  Indian  Service,  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  yesterday  for  an 
inspection  tour  of  Southern  California  reser/alions.  hTs  Ms 
first  visit  here  m  two  years. 

He  will  be  accompanied  on  his'-' 


tour  by  J.  Allison  Moore,  special 
Indian  agent  in  charge  of  the  lo- 
cal office. 

"We  have  very  little  trouble 
on  the  California  reservations," 


Mueller  said.  '^Through  the 
vigilance  of  Agent  Moore  and 
the  Indian  policemen,  harmony 
is  the  general  rule." 

Tomorrow  Mueller  will  be  in 
San  Diego  to  attend  the  opening 
of  the  trial  of  Louis  Cuero,  Cam- 
po  Indian,  charged  with  the  mur- 
der last  October  of  Charles  Hol- 
lawah,  tribal  chief  of  the  Campo 
clan.  The  murder  suspect  is  also 
facing  arson  and  other  charge] 
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If  it  wife  Aot  for  acorns  gleaned 
from  a  rugged,  unproductive  sectiox) 
of   Placer   County,   Indians   of  tne 
Auburn  reservationrT?5Tnc[  not  sub- 
sist through  the  winter,  according 
to  statements  made  by  the  Indians 
themselves.  L.  J.  McKinney,  proba- 
tion  officer  of  Placer  County,  has 
asked   federal   aid   for   the    group, 
who,  he  claims,  are  undernourished 
and  living  on  soil  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. 


idians  Show 


Uil 


Appreciation 


Among  the^Indians  of  the  various 
reservations  9!  UU  ULUgusjounty  the 
young  and  elderly  men  of  the  Riiicon 
reservation,  noyth  of  Escondido,  will 
wish  President  Roosevelt  "many 
happy  returns"  on  the  occasion  of  his 
53rd  birthday. 

Just  how  much  emergency  federal 
relief  is  being  given  to  the  Indiajis  of 
the  other  reservations  is  not  known 
to  the  writer  of  this  item  but  in 
Rincon  the  young  men  are  receiving  a' 
little  better  than  $10  for  five  days 
work  per  week.  The  elderly  men  ara 
not  allowed  to  work  but  are  gener- 
ously remembered  by  Uncle  Sam  in 
the  matter  of  rationii;''"'  •  v 

This  arrangement  has  been  in  effect 
in  the  Rincon  reservation  over  a  yetar. 
Joe  Calac,  well  known  member  of  the 
Rincon  family  of  Calacs,  is  the  fore- 
man of  the  young  men. 

And  what's  of  additional  cause  for 
thanksgiving  is  that  all  of  the  work 
is  directed  along  lines  of  betterment 
for  the  reservation,  such  as  the  dig- 
ging of  wells,  -squirrel  and  gopher 
eradicatibn  and  the  drainage  of  land 
where  needed. 

''The  wages  are  not  so  much,"  says 
iForenian  Calac,  "but  it's  steady  work 
and  sure  of  bringing  the  cash  on  pay 
day,  att^  under  existing  economic 
conditions  c^Tilr  people  are  pleased  with 
jUncle  Sam's"*  goodness."     , 

The  work  is  carried  forward  iiiider 
the  designation  "Emergency  Conser- 
vation Work."      • 
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Government  Help  PuMnlsed 
For  Glenn  ^County's 

Thrjjluitt  Titervention  of  Glenn  j 
county  supewrisors,  with  the  office  I 
of  Indian  affairs  at  Sacramento^  the 
government  has  promised  aid  to 
Glenn  county  supervisors,  it  was 
announced  last  week  by  Mrs.  Cora| 
Jenks,  county  relief  agent. 

Single  Indians  will  receive^  $7.50 
monthly  from  the  government;  mar- 
ried couples  will  get  $10  monthly  and 
where  there  are  more  than  two  in 
a  family,  $12  monthly  will  be  pai< 
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Government  Help  Promised 

For  Glenn  County's  Iiuliai»| 

y  /     1 "'    ■ 

Thrpufffa  intervention  of  Glenn 
county  supei*visors,  with  the  office 
of  Indian  affairs  at  Sacramento,  the 
government  has  promised  aid  to 
Glenn  county  supervisors,  it  was 
announced  last  week  by  Mrs.  Cora| 
Jenks,  county  relief  agent. 

Single  Indians  will  receive  $7.50 
monthly  from  the  government;  mar- 
ried couples  will  get  $10  monthly  and 
where  there  are  more  than  two  in 
a  family,  $12  monthly  will  be  paid. 
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Congress  Gets 
2  Indian  Bill 


(Contributed) 

Congressman  Collins,  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  has  introduced  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Indians  of  California  to 
be  represented  by  attorneys  of  their 
own  selection  in  their  suit  which  is 
now  pending  in  the  court  of  claims 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  directs  that  the  court  shall  re- 
cognize such  attorneys  as  of  record 
and  gives  them  the  control  of  the 
suit  for  their  clients.  It  authorizes 
the  court  to  fix  the  amount  of  rea- 
sonable costs  incurred  or  expended 
and  attorneys  fees,  and  directs  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  pay  such 
costs  and  fees  out  of  the  judgment 
when  rendered. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  court  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  new  petition  or  amend- 
ments which  will  allow  the  inclusion 
of  all  Indians  of  California  as  claim- 
ants and  the  claims  which,  it  is  con- 
tended, were  not  included  in  the 
original  petition  filed  by  the  attor- 
ney general  of  CaUfornia.  It  ex- 
tends the  time  for  Indians  to  make 
application  for  enrollment  and  de- 
fines the  term  ^'Indians  of  Califor- 
nia," as  used  in  the  Jurisdictional 
Act,  "to  be  all  Indians  who  were 
residing  in  the  State  of  California 
on  June  1,  1852,  and  their  descend- 
ants living  on  May  18,  1928." 

Senator  FYazier  of  the  senate 
committee  on  Indian  Affairs  has  in- 
troduced a  companion  bill  which 
carries  the  same  provisions  as  the 
Collins  Bill. 

The  attorney  general  of  Califor- 
nia, who  was  originally  authorized 
to  bring  suit,  in  his  petition  to  the 
court  prayed  for  the  recovery  of 
only  $12,800,000.  It  is  now  reported 
that  the  government's  set-offs  as 
tabulated  total  $12,174,200  which  will 
leave,  a  balance  of  $6213,800.  Prom 
this  latter  sum  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia, under  the  petition  of  its  attor- 
ney general,  is  praying  for  reim- 
bursement in  the  amount  of  any 
sum  that  it  may  expend  to  help  the 
Indians  secure  a  settlement  of  their 
claims. 

One  item  of  the  government's  set- 
offs claimed  on  account  of  the  Per- 
ris-Riverside  Indian  School  (Sher- 
man Institute)  is  $5,277,240.  It  is 
claimed  that  many  items  of  set-offs 
can  and  should  be  shown  to  be  er- 
roneous. In  this  connection  it  is 
claimed  several  million  dollars  of 
this  sum  were  spent  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indians  who  do  not  belong 
in  California  and  the  cost  of  whose 
education  should  not  be  charged  up 
against  the  Indians  of  this  state. 

It  is  contended  that  the  $12,800,- 
000  for  which  the  attorjiey  general 
brought  suit  does  not  represent  the 
true  nor  total  value  of  the  treaty 
promises  which  were  made  to  the 
Indians  by  the  federal  government 
in  1851-2.  The  legislature  of  Cah- 
fornia  in  1852  appraised  the  pro- 
posed reservation  lands  to  be  worth 
then  "not  less  than  $100,000,000." 
The  just  value  of  these  lands  and 
other  promises,  it  is  contended, 
should  be  worth  today  a  much  larg- 
er amount.  ^ 


b'EBRUARY  12,  i93o 


Lawmaker  Asks  Congress  t( 
"Do     Something"    for 
S.  Tribesmen 


^Asf^^ciatrd  Press  Leaned  Wire) 
WASnisGTOy!,  Feb.  12.— Repre- 
sentative John  Stevens  McGroarty, 
Democrat,  California,  Congressional 
sponsor  of  the  Townsend  old  age  pen- 
sion plan,  today  came  to  the  defense 
of   the    American   Indian. 

McGroarty  told  a  House  Indian  af- 
fairs subcommittee  that  Congress  was 

"done  with  stalling"  and  was  "goinc 
right  ahead  during  this  session"  with 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the 
bureau   of   Indian   affairs. 

"This  is  a  thing  that  has  been 
boiling  Inside  me  ever  since  I  was 
a  boy,"  McGroarty  said.  "The 
country  at  large  knows  that  this 
bureau  has  been  an  infamous  # 
thing.     Is   it  still   that?" 

The  committee  was  hearing  charges 
against  Indian  Commissioner  John 
Collier,  and  was  discussing  a  petition 
demanding   Collier's    dismissal. 

Frank  Bruner,  president  of  tlie 
American  Indian  Federation,  charged 
that  Indian  delegations  which  had  do- 
sired  to  testify  in  favor  of  Collier's 
dismissal  had  been  prevented  because 
the  Indian  bureau  would  not  advance 
funds  for  the  trip  to  Waslilngton. 

The  Wheeler-Howard  Indian  bill  of 
1934  was  attacked  by  Alice  Lee  Jam- 
erson,  who  said  she  represented  tj 
Seneca  nation  of  Indians  of  norti>«rn 
New    York    state. 
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IsAN  DitSiiO,  CAL.,  rjsnejr 
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Water    ,. 

*  Rises  Behind  Capitan  Dam 

'V-^M— ^ 

A  six-word  sentence  in^  a  water  Pyle  said.  "We  understand  that  they 


I  bureau  report  yesterday  wrote  the 
final  chapter  of  the  Indian  occupa- 
tion of  the  San  Diego  river  territory 
[above  El  Capitan  dam  site. 

"All  Indian  habitations  have  been 
I  removed,"  Hydraulic  Engineer  Pyle 
wrote  the  city  council,  as  rising  wa- 
ters of  the  San  Diego  river  behind 
El  Capitan  dam,  began  backing  over 
the  site  of  the  ancestral  homes  of 
the  Capitan  Grande  Indians. 

"Many  of  the  Indians  remained 
until  the  last,  getting  out  wood  or 
pasturing    their    remaining    cattle,' 


are  all  now  at  the  Barona  ranch 
near  Ramona  or  at  the  former  Bar- 
on Long  ranch  near  Alpine,  both  of 
which  were  purchased  by  the  In- 
dian bureau  for  reservation  pur- 
poses." 

The  city  paid  the  government  for 
the  old  reservation  land  needed  for 
,E1  Capitan  reservoir  and  the  Indian 
bureau  in  turn  arranged  for  removal 
of  the  Indians.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  city's  purchase  of  the  land  the 
Indians  were  permitted  to  remain, 
if  they  wished,  until  the  city  needed 
the  land  for  water  storage  purposes, ' 
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Honey, — Since  the  introduction  of  bees  to  the  Pacific  coast  the 


Indians  have  acquired  a  taste  for  honey.    The  climate  being  mild 
the  bees  increase  rapidly  and  many  swarms  yearly  escape  to  trees 


and  rocks,  thus  giving  the  Indian  a  chance  to  obtain  the  honey. 
Some  California  Indians  have  domesticated  the  wild  bees.  In 
Southern  California  the  Indians  cut  down  the  trees  containing 
bees,  put  them  in  a  sack,  carry  away  the  honey  to  eat  and  sell  the 
bees  for  one  dollar  a  swarm,  the  purchaser  taking  all  risks  of  get- 
ting a  queen.  Bees  in  a  sack,  for  sale  by  an  Indian,  are  surely  a 
novel  article  of  trade. 
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Indiana    from    -".„«^^X  in'ja!k- 

son  Valley  April  2^.  "*;«"  Marking  i 

„  ..-rv"    lastins;    three  days.  .1 

*       ^    .  ■       „f   the    DigRer  Indian  01 ) 
the   decaion   of   \'"''  J;'^;    ^^^   after- 
Superior   California   to   lorev  r 
Jr^s  discard  that   name  .^o'  ^he  ^^^^^ 
uks.  an  al'.egoncal  burning  ^^^^^^ 

of  the   Digger   -nj^^^^^^^^^^ 

Valley.  AP'-''f '    '  .^jbe     The  burning 
annual   cry  o^  ^jf  ';^^3';  ,^  the  public 
eeremony     -f.f  "crptain  Charley'.*' 
'';"  ^„      ackBon   VaUey.  three  miie J 
place,    m   Jackso  ^.^^  ^^^^,^  ^ 

''""  /"T;  in    tarfeathered  costume 
^ar  dance   in    tu  i   i  j^,,^. 

around    the  v.ct.m.     The  tub  ,^ 

hue  dances  will  alsobegiven^ 
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Name 


to  Celebrate  at  Great  Rally 


-^  STOCKTON    BECOKD.    April    16.-The    Indians 

f  ACKSON   OFFICE  STOCKTON    «  ^^jj    ^^^^^^    1„    jackson 

J    from  aU  sections  of  Northern  '^   .^  ^^^^^     ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^p^, 

'•valley,  April  2*.  v^hcre  wlU  J«  hem  J^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  discard  that 

07    marking  the  decision  o£  ^^/^  f  ^^^^  .^j  t,urning  at  the  stake  of  the 

,ame  tor  the  ^--rfirnubuf April  27^  Captain  Charleys  ph^e.  3 
Digger  Will  I'o  held  in  P-iWA^^^  ^^„,,  a  war  dance  In  full  costume 
mllos  from  lone     ^he  -Memvus^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^j  ^,^^  ^^  gl^^„. 
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'Dis§er[  Indian  Now 
-^'^'m^tongs  to  Past 

Sp^oiftl  Dispatch  to  The  Oall. 

lONE,  April  21.— Indians  are  leav- 
ing: for  their  homes  in  all  parts  of 
the  state  today,  following  impressive 
ceremonies  that  have  been  held  here 
the  past  two  days.  Yesterday  the 
"Digger"  Indian  was  burned  in  ef- 
figy, and  the  California  Indian  will 
no  longer  be  known  under  that 
name.  Picturesque  tribal  dances 
formed  part  of  the  ceremony. 


EFFIGV;  HIJED 


IMewucks,  With  Great  Cer 
emony  J  Celebrate  Pass- 
ing of  'Old  Man  Digger' 


ZONE,  April  21.  —  Burned  at  th©" 
stake  amid  the  jeers  and  taunts  of 
hundreds  of  Warriors  in  full  re- 
galia, and  with  their  faces  covered 
with  war  paint,  an  .effigy  repre- 
senting the  hated  name  of  Digger 
^\  as  consigned  to  oblivion  yester- 
day afternoon  at  a  ceremonial 
gathering  of  the  tribesmen  from  a 
half  uo'ssen  counties  of  Northern 
California. 

And  with  the  burning  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  name  of  Digger 
had  been  replaced  by  the  more  fit- 
ting title  of  'Mewucks,  by  which 
this  group  of  the  surviving  Cali- 
fornia aborigines  will  hereafter  be 
known. 

The  colorful  ceremonial  came  as 
the  climax  of  a  three-day  gather- 
ing of  the  Indians.  As  the  flames 
died,  down  a  war  dance  waM 
staged,  followed  by  the.Tubil  and 
loohue  dances,  used  by  the  Indians 
only  on  the  most  solemn  and 
fiignifirant   occasions. 

The  burning  was  staged  on 
Charley's  place,  in  Jackson  valley, 
five  miles  from  here.  A  largo 
throng  of  curious  '  white  people 
watched   the   pageant. 

Chief  William  -Fuller  of  tiie 
Tuolumne  reservation  presided  a.=i 
master  of  ceremonies.  Alfred  < '. 
Gillis.  a  Wintoon  Indian  from 
Balrd.  on  McCIoud  river,  was  thd 
orator  of  the  occasion.  Frederic? 
G.  Collttt,  executive  officer  of  t'n« 
Indian  board  of  co-operation,  also 
addressed  the  gathering. 


r  y  Indian 


m 


Effigy  by  Tribes 


Gorgeous  Indian  blankets  and 
conventional  American  "store 
clothes'*  mtng-lcd  today,  when  In- 
dians of  Amador  and  neighboring 
counties  gathered  at  lyne  In  prepa- 
ration for  the  solemn  rue  of  burn- 
ing in   effigry   the    ''Digger"   Indian. 

The  ceremony,  which  will  take 
place  at  2:30  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon,  is  the  culmination  of 
successful  efforts  of  California  In- 
dians to  eliminate  the  use  of  the 
term  "Digger"  in  reference  to  their 
people,  according  to  F.  G.  Collett, 
San  Francisco  executive  represen- 
tative of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation, Inc. 

Before  the  efflgy-buming  cere- 
mony, the  Indians  will  enter  their 
names  in  the  final  enrollment  of 
Indians  which  is  being  compiled  j 
throughout    the    State. 
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IUG6ER  INDIANS 


CHANGE  NAME 


The 


Q*fQ 


w    on    Me 


ndian    is  noj 
'ewuckft  is  tlie 


more.  From  db^ 

official    nanie    of  tbe    Indians  of    this 

part  of  California,      ^f^^^ 

Chief  William  Fuller,  Iffthis  county, 
was  master  of  ceremonies  last  Sunday; 
at  the  close  of  three  days  of  ceremon- 
ies at  Jackson  Valley,  near  lone  in 
which  hundreds  of  painted  warriors 
from  Northern  California  took  parU 
Old  man  ''Digger"  was  burned  at  the 
stake  in  effigy,  representing  the  pass- 
ing of  the  hated  name. 

Registration  of  the  Indians  through- 
out the  State  has  just  been  completed 
so  that  they  may  obtain  the  share  due 
them  from  the  federal  government  un- 
der the  old  treaties  a  settlement  that 
has  long  been  deferred. 


Djgger  Indian  Is  Burned  At 
Stake  In  Effigy  At  Annual 
''Cry"  Of  Mewuks  In  Amador 

ON5U4n|^or5!o.),  Ayril  21.— The  Digger  Indian  is  no  more. 
Jeer 


I  Jeer^ml  macke(^y  more  than  600  Indians  gathered  at 
1  the  l2nnual  ^y^  of  the  Mewuk  Indians  at  Captain 
Charlie's  place  nea^Tiere  yesterday,  he  was  burned  at  the  stakfe 
in  effigy  while  a  picked  group  in  full  Tegalia  did  a  war  dance 
about  the  victim. 


The   burning,   while    typifying   ac-^ 
cording    to    the    Indian    allegory    the 
culmination   of   a   long  hunt   for   the 
prisoner,  actually  marked  the  aban-  j 
donment  of  the  name  Digger  Indian  | 
by    all    of    the    Indian    tribes    in    the 
state.      The    Mewuks    were    the    last 
to  officially  gain  their  tribal  desig- 
nation. 

First   Appeared    In   Ttah. 

The  name  Digger,  the  Indians 
Iclaim,  first  made  its  appearance  in 
Utah.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
applied  by  the  whites  because  of 
the  Indian  custom  in  the  early  gold 
days  of  digging  for  roots.  Then,  as 
the  migration  continued  westward, 
the  settlers  continued  to  use  the 
same    appelation    for    all    tribes. 

The  Digger  in  the  Indian  alle- 
gory came  from  Utah  to  Nevada, 
then  to  the  Tiutes  of  Pit  River, 
then  to  Modoc  County,  Shasta  Coun- 
ty, Humboldt  County  and  down 
into  the  South.  Spurned  by  every 
tribe,  he  became  an  outcast  and 
sought  shelter  in  the  territory  of 
the  Mewuks.  Here  he  remained 
hidden,  refusing  to  leave,  until  his 
recent  capture  and  death  yesterday 
at   the    stake. 

ChiefH  Apply  Torch. 

Chief    Buckner,    a    former    leader 


of       the      Mewuks,       and       Captain 
Charlie  applied   the   torch. 

The  Mewuk  "cry,"  an  annual 
ceremony  in  honor  of  the  dead,  be- 
gan Friday  with  Indians  present 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The 
first  day  and  night  were  spent 
mourning  for  the  departed  members 
of  the  tribe  in  the  roundhouse. 
Emerging  the  next  morning,  the 
faces  of  the  mourners  were  washed 
In  accordance  with  a  former  cus- 
j  tom  and  the  Indians  started  a  two- 
iday  program  of  feasting  and  merry- 

I  making. 

Speakem   At  3Ieetlng. 

Among  the  speakers  were  William 
Puller,  one  of  the  emissaries  to 
Washington,  who  spoke  in  the  In- 
dian language.  A.  C.  Oillis,  Indian, 
told  the  history  of  the  Digger  In- 
dian. F.  G.  Collett  of  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation  told  of  ef- 
forts to  secure  Indian  rights. 

A  baseball  game  was  held  yester- 
day afternoon  between  the  lone 
and  Auburn  Indians.  Dancing  of 
the  Tubll  and  Loohue  dances,  typi- 
fying happiness,  concluded  1*"^ 
gathering. 


ifi 


ainorma 


Indi 


lans 


Freed  of  Name,  Digge 


(From  the  Indian»  Herald.) 

That  iffcn^fc/queation,  *'Wha.t*s  In  hUinlliatlng  and  ap'pro/l3rious.  It  will, 
a  nani/?"fc*^sn't  suggSkt^fhe  pro-  therefore,  he  rep-laced  by  the  name 
verbial  anij-xj^fr  to  Oa-iifoTrnia  Indians,  j 'Mewuk'  wiilch,  upon  accepted  eth- 
In  fact,  they  resent  so  idignantly     the  j  nological  authority,   is  the  true  trib.'.l 

0  li designation    of    these    India'ns." 
•      Through  the  efforts  of  the     Indian 


apipllcation   of  the   nieaningless  nam 
*'r)%ger"  to  their  jpeople  that  an  ap-. 
p^l  was  made  to   the    Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  eliminate  it  frorti 
oflBeial  use  by  .the  Bureau. 

Thay  the  persistent  and  faithful  ef- 
f ort$i  ctf  the^  nine  delegates  rfe'present- 
ing-tlile.  CaUfOTnia  Indians  have  borne 
fruit  ift  shown  by  the  follcnving  quo- 
tation from  an  order  received  by  the 
Super^wtendeilt  of  the  Sacramento 
Agonx^y  from  t|he     Oommlssionor 


Boar4  of  Cooperation  and  the  nine. 
rejyreSentatives  of  California  Indian.i, 
an  apical  was  made  early  in  19  22  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
effect  the  eliminiation  of  the  term 
"Digger"  as  erroneously  applied  to 
various  Indian  tribes  throughouit  the- 
Nonthwest.  Dr.  G,  .  Hart  Merriam, 
one  of  the  world's  leading  biologists 
ot  I  and  a  research  associate  at  the  Smith - 
a'lsonlan  Institution,   also  worked        un* 


Indian  Affairs. 

**}^^reaifter  the  term  'Digger/  aa  I  tiringly  to  secure  the  discontinua-nce 
re<|>re^en(tl^g  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  |  of  the  name.  Dr.  Merriam  has  malde 
Indians  fh-  the  Sacramento  jurisdic-^  an  exhaustive  study  of  C^i-lifornia  In- 
tlon.^oid' so  appeitring:  in  the  record*  diasns,  their  various  lang^iages  and 
of  this  tialirea^yvwi?U  be  diacontiniied,  *  tribal  customs.  Years  of  clase  as- 
o»bje!cition  h^viri^  come  from  some  of  sociation  with  an  intensive  study  of 
the  Imdiaiha  thus  designated  and  from  these  people  have  given  him  an  in- 
ot hers  that  this  term  is  one  of  con-  timate  understanding  of  their  ipsy- 
teTnipt  and  r<[garded  by  th^  Indians  as    ohology  and  their  intense  racial  pride 


.•**^. 


'^^ '^  »^  4-«  ft  *    vy  «.|i*i.ii  X  JL  AlfKirz  m 


ite^ 


Indians  Hold  Pow-Wow 

Th?  Indiahsvof^his  district  met 
last  week  at  Captaip  Charlie's  place 
south  of  town  a  few  miles  for  a  big* 
pow-wow  and  to  officially  rid  tberp- 
selves  of  the  old  title  of  ••DiKjrer'' 
for  the  more  jrenteel  name  of  *'Me- 
wucks/'  An  effigy  of  the  object- 
ionable term  Digger  was  burned  at 
the  stake,  and  general  jollifioation. 
last  Sunday.  Afterwards,  many  of 
the  Mewucks  jumped  into  their 
cars,  "'stepped  on  it''  and  were  soon 
speeding  toward  their  homes,  while 
others  rode  behind  with  old  Dobbin 
in  the  wagons,  and  still  others 
walked.  Hoyv^vier.  the  meeting  was 
to  consider  imatfers  of  importance 
ancj  flve  pr  sijc  counties  were  repre- 
sented. 
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vi^t£)wife  Indian  Tribe  Burns  ' Vld  Man  Digg. 
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«£SEAT  APttlCATIO?! 
OF  ISAME  D/GCEK 


Mark 


Tho  upper  picture  shows  the  circle  of  Indians  gathered  around  the  burning  effigy  of  ''Old  Man  Digger"  on  the  lone  Reservation.  At  the  right  is  a  close-up  view 
of  "Old  Man  Digger"  himself.  At  the  upper  left  is  the  leader  of  the  dancers  who  chanted  his  passing.  The  trio  of  speakers  at  the  exercises:  Alfred  C.  Gillis  (left), 
Fi'odex'ick'o.  CoUett  (center)  and  Chief  William  Fuller  (right)  appear  at  lower  center.  The  other  snapshots  show  types  noted  at  the  gathering  by  the  Record  camera  man. 


Ask  W  lute  Men  to  Use  the 
Original  and  More  Musi- 
cal Term  "Menuk''  to 
Identify  Tribe 


special  to  the  Record 
10N15.  April  2C.— Old  Man  Digger 
U  no  more.  The  Mewuk  Indian 
^ribe  ^vh.cb  inhabits  the  tier  of 
Mother  Lode  counties  extending 
;rom  Mariposa  on  the  south  to  Nc- 
vada  county  on  tho  north,  ana 
uliich  was  formerly  quite  numer- 
.,U8  in  many  of  the  valley  counties. 
.^elebratea  his  pasHin^;  at  th«  lone 
roaervali-.n    last    Sunday    afternoor 

The    Indians,    to    the.    number    of 
so-voral     hundred,     iiss^nibled     trom 
diHUirl   puinia  to   enroll    in   Ihecen- 
su.^  b«ing  taken   by  tho  j^ovcrnmeut 
in    ronnfiction   ^viU^  -the   claims    bo- 
Uy^'    .pressed      by      ihe      tribesmon 
ak'iiinst    the     government     for    coin- 
t.onFaiion     for     hinds      which      were 
vrumised   them   under  federal   treat- 
ion    l>ut    which   were    ruthlessly    dis- 
regarded.    A  iwo-day  fete  was  held 
in    connection    with    the    gatherum, 
cjlmiuating  in  a  wierd  ceremony  at 
"  SO  f/clock   Sunday  afternoon  when 
an  aifigy  labeled   '•Digger*'  and  well 
fcoalied    ^^ith    f^-asoUne.    was   touched 
Mlih  a  li^-hted  torch.   A.s  the  flames 
»#1iot  skyward,  barefoot  Indians  with 
cheeks  painted  and  heads  decorated 
v/ith    feathers,    danced   and   chanted 
indicating    joy    that    a    hated    name 
had  passed. 

••Digger  Indian  is  no  more,  saia 
n  bronzed  cheeked  man  from  Tuol- 
umne in  explainiuK  the  ceremony 
to  a  StocUton  high  school  boy. 
"Now^  only  Mr^wuk  remains.*' 

Wherfcjat  the  grizzled  old  MeWuk 
V  arrior  who  had  applied  tho  torch 
pruntcd  and  remarked,  "Indians  is 
just  liUe  nigger-^want  to  bo  called 
colored  man." 

Tho     torch'  bearer      might,      have 
iM.fMi    attempting     a     bit      of      light 
veined  humor.  But  ho  never  smiled. 
If   the    fervor   of   the   Indian  orators 
who   addressed  the  throng,   both  in 
woll    Bpoken     English    and     in    the 
native   diah^H   of   tho   Mewuks,   was 
Indicativo  of  tho  state  of  minds  of 
those     of    their    people     who     were 
present,  you  may  rest  asaured  that 
the    grizzled   torch    bearer   was   not 
essaying  a  joke.     He  was  very  serl- 
ouyly  attempting  to  state  a  solemn 
I'act  in  terms  of  common  and  easy 
•omprehcnslon. 
The  term  "Digger"  as  applied  to 


tho  Indians  is  deeply  resented.  Al- 
fred C  Gillis,  a  highly  edu-catcd 
nu'lrnber  of  the  ^Vintoon  tribe  on 
McCloud  river,  who  was  one  of  the 
fpeakers  of  the  day,  in  addressing 
the  assembled  throng,  declared  that 
the"  white  man  on  coming  AVest, 
first  applied  the  name  "Digger"  to 
the  Piutes.  ^Vhen  he  learned  his 
mistake,  ho  ceased  to  apply  the 
term  intended  to  designate  inferi- 
ority. The  proud  Utes  of  Utah 
wero^  next  to  throw  off  the  hated 
name  and  insist  on  and  command 
th<i  respect  of  their  white  brothers. 
•Apd  so,"  said  Mr.  McGiins,  "Old 
Man  Digger  moved  "West  to  the 
Monos  and  finally  crossed  the 
n^ountains  and  remained  for  a  time 
^\ith  tho  Wintoons.  lie  even 
crossed  San  Franci.«<co  hay  and  went 
down  among  the  Mleslon  tribe.  The 


white  man  ignorantly  finally  as- 
signed him  to  a  place  among  the 
Mcwuks.  Today,  we  are  going  to 
celebrate  his  passing. 

"The  term  'Digger*  applied  to  the 
Mewuks  or  to  any  other  tribe,  is 
an  inyult  to  the  Indian.  We  have 
heard  of  Jewish  people  referred  to 
as  Shecnies.  Italians  as  Dagoes  and 
Mexicans  as  Greasers.  AVhen  you 
call  an  Indian  a  Digger,  you  offend 
arid  insult  just  as  surely  as  you  do 
when  you  apply  any  of  these  othc 
names  to  other  races. 

Chief  'William  Fuller  of  Tuolumne 
presided  over  tho  ceremonies.  Fred- 
erick (j.  Collett,  editor  Of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian  Herald  and  executive 
secretary  of  tho  Indian  board  of 
co-operation,  was  one  of  the  prln^ 
clpal  speakers,  being  tho  orfly  white 
man    on    tho    program*     Mr,    CoUett 


paid  tribute  to  the  honest  traiis  of 

the  Indian  and  commended  him  to  a 

more  kindly  consideration.  He  told 
how  tho  Indian  hud  established 
the  right  of  citizenijhip  in  a  recent 
supreme  court  decision  and  he 
stated  that  there  were  now  over 
3000  Indian  children  attending  the 
public  schools  of  California.  Indian 
boys,  he  said,  had  won  high  scholar- 
ships in  the  colleges,  demonstrating 
that  the  red  man  is  tho  equal  of  his 
white  brother. 
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MEWUK  INDIAN  TRIBE  BURNS  "OLD  MAN 
DIGGER"  IN  EFFIGY  AT  lONE  FESTIVAL 


Gaily  Bedecked  Redmen  Dance  as  Flames  Ascend 
Resent  Application  of  Name  Digger 


Ask  White  Men  to   Use  the   Original  and  More 
Musical  Term  "Mewuk"  to  Identify  Tribe 

Old  Man  Digger  is  no  more.  The  Mewuk  Indian 
tribe  which  inhabits  the  tier  of  Mother  Lode  coun- 
ties extending  from  Mariposa  on  the  south  to  Ne- 
vada county  on  the  north,  and  which  was  formerly 
quite  numerous  in  many  of  the  valley  counties, 
celebrated  his  passing  at  the  lone  reservation  last 
Sunday  afternoon. 

The  Indians,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 
assembled  from  distant  points  to  enroll  in  the  cen- 
sus being  taken  in  conection  with  the  claims  being 
pressed  by  the  tribesmen  against  the  government 
for  compensation  for  lands  which  were  promised 
them  under  federal  treaties  but  which  were  ruth- 
lessly disregarded.  A  two-day  fete  was  held  in 
connection  with  the  gathering,  culminating  in  a 
wierd  ceremony  at  2:30  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon 
when  an  effigy  labeled  **Digger"  and  well  soaked 
with  gasoline,  was  touched  with  a  lighted  torch. 
As  the  flames  shot  skyward,  barefoot  Indians 
with  cheeks  painted  and  heads  decorated  with 
feathers,  danced  and  chanted  indicating  joy  that 
a  hated  name  had  passed. 

*' Digger  Indian  is  no  more,"  said  a  bronzed 
cheeked  man  from  Tuolumne  in  explaining  the 
ceremony  to  a  Stockton  high  school  boy.  **Now 
only  Mewuk  remains." 

Whereat  the  grizzled  old  Mewuk  warrior  who 
had  applied  the  torch  grunted  and  remarked,  "In- 
dians is  just  like  a  nigger — want  to  be  called 
colored  man." 

The  torch  bearer  might  have  been  attempting  a 
bit  of  light  veined  humor.     But  he  never  smiled. 
If  the  fervor  of  the  Indian  orators  who  addressed 
the   throng,   both   in   well   spoken   English  and   in 
the  native  dialect  of  the   Mewuks,  was  indicative 
of  the  state  of  minds  of  those  of  their  people  who 
were  present,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  griz- 
zled  torch  bearer  was   not  essaying  a  joke.     He 
was  very   seriously  attempting  to  state  a  solemn 
fact  in  terms  of  common  and  easy  comprehension. 
The  term  "Digger"  as  applied  to  the  Indians  is 
deeply  resented.    Alfred  C.  Gillis,  a  highly  educated 
member  of  the  Wintoon  tribe  on  McCloud  river, 
who  was  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  day,  in  address- 
ing the  assembled  throng,  declared  that  the  white 
man  on  coming  West,  first  applied  the  name  "Dig- 
ger" to  the  Piutes.     When  he  learned  his  mistake 
he  ceased  to  apply  the  term  intended  to  designate 
inferiority.     The  proud  Utes  of  Utah  were  next  to 
throw  off  the  hated  name  and  insist  on  and  com- 
mand  the   respect   of  their  white  brothers.    "And 
so,"  said  Mr.  Gillis,  "Old  Man  Digger  moved  West 
to  the   Monos   and   finally  crossed   the   mountains 
and  remained  for  a  time  with  the  Wintoons.     He 
even   crossed   San   Francisco  bay  and   went  down  l. 
among  the  Mission  tribe.    The  white  man  ignorant-^ 
ly    finally    assigned    him    to    a    place    among    ther^_ 


CALIFORNIA  IN 


Mewukas.     Today,  we  are  going  to  celebrate  his 
''Td'ten.  'Digger"  -PPl-cJ  to  the  Mewuks  or 

to  any  other  tribe,  is  an  nisult  to  tl^«/"f  ^"-^^ee. 
have  heard  of  Jewish  people  referred  to  as  bhee 
nLs!  Italians  as  Dagoes,  and   Mexicans  as  Greas^ 
ers       When    you    call    an    Indian    a    Digger,   you 
'offend  and  i/sult  just  as  surely  as  you  do  when 
vou  aoplv  any  of  these  other  names  to  other  races. 
^  Chief  WUliam  Fuller  of  Tuolumne  presided  over 
the    ceremonies.      Frederick    G.    Collett,    editor   of 
t  e  California  Indian  Herald  and  executive  secre- 
te rv  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation,  was  one 
ofThe  principal  speakers,  being  the  only  white  man 
1  the^program.^  Mr.  Collett  paid  tribute  to  the 
ones?  t'rait!  of  the  Indian  and  commended  Ijim  to 
^    mnrp    kindlv    consideration.      He    tolcl    now    tnc 
ndlThad  eiUlished  the  right  of  citizenship  in 
a    recent    supreme    court    decisim.    ^"^J^^^^^^^  ^^^ 
thnt   there   were   now   over   3,l)UU   inaian   cniiurcu 
attending  th^  public  schools  of  California.     Indian 
bovs    he   said,   had  won  high   scholarships  m   the 
coHekes!  demonstrating   that   the   red   man   is   the 
equaf  of  his  white  brother.-Stockton  Record. 

SOME  DISPOSSESSED  AMERICANS 

^miAsixtv  years  ago  the  Federal  Government 
neloS^i  18  treaties' with  the  ^-^^^^^ 
California,  under  the  terms  of  which/ the  tribes 
Accented  \3  reservations,  comprising  y>""t  7,500,- 
?)^  .c;es\>f  land  not  especially,  de/ired  by  the 
whites    anS  surrendered  their  claim/ to  their  od 

ui  tS'g  grSinds.  The  Government  /greed  in  addi- 
f^Tuf  the  erant  of  land,  to  prov/e  schools  and 
r  hSs'and^;,  furnish  clothing  ^f^f^J^^^fZ 

and  the  neces^ry  7P\^™^,"t!iX)^;''    But    al- 
thp    further   vaUie    of    about   $1,»UU,UUU.      cut,   ai 

SL^rXotia.^^  .he  trea.ies£re  never  ratified 

White  man  Lu  ♦  j       ;^        result  the  Call- 

KflnTan"  .tt^ny  o,(,er  tribes  ,hrot;,ghout 

1"  fo:  tam    oS^Sot  20  A  al.l,o.,gh  under  toler- 

hl?  livSL?  condUions  most\Indian  tribes  show  a 
able  living  eoiiai^^  4  contrary  to 

'the  reports  o    S.e  snperficS  observers,  is  strong 
the  reports  o  i  ^^^^^  extremely 

i'rofifrem'inteTt?  suit'able  .%  'heir  environment^ 
prontient  1^^^^  teachable,  as  the 

;«ct  or"hr:;:lssion  fathers  V  making  artisans 

»"Jem!nr  it'  *Tot'"?ronsisten.  for  a  Nation 
1  •  1  ,^r  >tr-rts  birds  and  other  forms  of  wild  life 
;;'do  b'r  u^ti  y  these  impoverished  survivors 
^f  t'^lVhuman  L  whichonce  possessed  in  fee 
simple  the  present  territories  of  the  United  btates. 
1— New  York  Globe. 
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jB«0<ta,  May   2,   1924. 


We  Can  at  Least  Let  Them 

ia(?or  TKChronlole-Slr:  I  am 
dl8ties«ea  to  note  that  The  Clironl- 
cie's  corroppondent  at  San  Andreas 
has  an  erroneous  Idea  In  "«"-»  t° 
the  "Digger  Indians."  Ho  stages  a 
certain  tribe  "changed  l'^^  f  ^^^ 
x,amo      from     ^'S^»^/"*';,'*%Jt 

-DlBser"  could  not  be  a  tribal  name 
,for    the   very   obvious    reason   that 
neither  word  Is  of  Indian  orl^n 

These  IndUns'  tribal  «a™«»  ^" 
always  been  "Mewuk."  and  as  they 
be^2me  weary  ef  the  ugly  name 
that'aa  been  wished  on  them  and 
3  generally  «-d  In  a  d'-f'-^^^^^ 
Cay  by  people  who  wish  to  Imply 
tat  Indians  are  an  Inferior  race 
they   decided  to   try  to  have   their 

orrect   name  recognized.     Kothlns 

,ore  nor  l-^^^^^^J  ^^. 

larrls.  Humboldt  Co.^May2^1934. 
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DIGGER  INDIANS 


f  this  section 


The  jfiliv 
of.  Cali^ia,XU*re  Diggers,"  many  of 
whom  were  later  convei;jbed  and  civi- 
lized by  the  Jes]|lf3a^the  Francis- 
can fathers,  were  ^e  of  the  lowest 
types  of  the  American  Indian. 

In  an  old  chronicle  is  found  the 
following  description  of  the  California 
Indian:  '^Knowledge  he  had  none;  his 
religion  or  morals  were  of  the  crudest 
form,  while  all  in  all  he  was  the  most 
degraded  of  mortals. 

"He  lived  without  labor,  and  existed 
for  naught  save  his  ease  and  pleasure. 
In  physique  he  was  unprepossessing; 
bein  gendowed  with  mych  endurance 
and  strength;  his  features  were  unat- 
tractive, his  hair  in  texture  like  the 
mane  of  the  horse,  and  his  complexion 
as  dark  as  the  Ethiop's  skin. 

"His  chief  delight  was  the  satisfy- 
ling  of  his  appetite  and  lust,  while  he 
lacked  CQurage  enough  to  be  warlike, 
and  was  devoid  of  that  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence usually  the  principal  char- 
acteristic of  his  race.  The  best  por- 
tion of  his  life  was  passed  in  sleeping 
|and  dancing,  while  in  the  temperate 
California  climate  the  fertile  valleys 
^md  hillsides  grew  an  abundance  of 
Hiible  seeds  and  wild  fruits.  Such 
jneans  of  existence  being  so  easily 
bbtained  is  perhaps  a  reason  for  the 
Ivonderful  disinclination  of  Indians  to 
perform  any  kind  of  labor. 


"The  aboriginal  Californian's  life 
was  a  roving  one,  for  they  had  no 
fixed  habitation,  but  roamed  about 
from  place  to  place,  fishing,  hunting 
and  gathering  supplies.  Their  dialects 
were  as  various  as  are  those  of  China 
today,  and  the  natives  of  San  Diego 
could  not  understand  those  of  Los 
Angeles  or  Monterey. 

"These  Indians  had  as  dwellings  the 
meanest  of  huts,  built  of  willows  and 
thatched  with  rushes.  They  were 
small  and  easily  warmed  in  winter, 
and  when  swarming  with  vermin 
could  readily  be  reduced  to  ashes  and 
others  built  in  their  places. 

"Polygamy  was  a  recognized  insti- 
tution among  them.  Chiefs  generally 
possessed  eleven  wives,  sub-chiefs 
nine,  and  ordinary  warriors  two  or 
more,  according  to  their  tvealth  or 
property.  In  times  of  peace  they  kept 
up  their  martial  spirit,  little  though 
it  was,  by  sham  fights  and  tourna- 
ments, their  women  participating  as 
a  sanitary  brigade;  they  followed 
their  warriors  and  supplied  them  with 
provisions  and  attended  them  when 
wounded,  carrying  their  pappooses  on 
their  backs  at  the  same  time." 
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diana.    several    hundred    in    number, '  season  he  is  fat  and  flourishing.    Inlnity  as  he  squatted  there  in  the  dirt 


gerald. 

ds    I 


iJfkn^l^i 
^^rhuma 


low 


humanity.    He , 


is    not    hand- 


By  llw. 

The    Wggcr    InJf 
place  in  the  seal 
if    not    intelligentT  he 
pome;     he    is    not    very    brave.     He 
stands  near  the  foot  of  his  class,  and 
J  fear  he  is  not  likely  to  go  up  any 
higher.     It    is    more    likely    that    the 
f)lac€8  that  know  him  now  will  soon 
Know   him    no   more,    for   the  reason 
that   he   seems   readier  to   adopt   the 
]:>ad  white  man's  whisky  and  diseases 
than    the    good    white    man's    morals 
«nd    religion.     Ethnologically   he   has 
given  rise  to  much  conflicting  specu- 
lation, with  which  I  will  not  trouble 
the   gentle   reader.     He   has    been    in 
California  a  long  time,   and   he  does 
not  know  that  he  was  ever  anywhere 
clfe.    His  pedigree  does   not   trouble 
him;  he  is  more  concerned  about  get- 
ting something  to  eat.    It  is  not  be- 
cause he  is  an  agriculturist  that  be| 
if    called    a   Digger,    but   because   he 
grabbles    for   wild   roots,    and    has    a 
general  fondness  for  dirt.    I   said  he 
ivas  not  handsome,  and  when  we  con- 
ifider  his  rusty,  dark-brown  color,  his 
heavy     features,     fishy     black     eyes, 
cQarse   black   hair,    and   clumsy   gait, 
nobody    will    dispute    the    statement. 
But    one    Digger    is    uglier    than    an- 
other,   and    an    old    squaw    caps    the 
climax. 

The   first   Digger   I    ever    saw    was 
the  best-looking.   He  had  picked  up  a 
little  English,  and  loafed   around  the 
mining-camps     picking     up     a     meal 
where    he    could    get    iU    He    called 
JihnBelf  *'Captain   Charley,"   and,  like 
n  true  native  American,  was  proud  of  | 
his   title.    If  it  was   self-assumed,  he 
vas  still  following  the  precedent  set 
J?y  a   vast   host  of   captains,   majors, 
colonels,    and     generals,    who    never 
wore  a  uniform  or  hurt  anybody.    He 
loade    his    appearance    at    the    little 
parsonage  on  the  hill-side  in  Sonora 
one  day,  and,  thrusting  his  bare  head 
;Bto  the  door,  he  said: 

"Me    Cappln   Charley,"    tapping   his 
chest  complacently  as  he  spoke. 

Returning  his  salutation,  I  waited 
for  him  to  speak  again. 

'*you  got  grub — coche  came?**  he 
i^ke^,  mixing  his   Spanish   and   Eng- 

Hsh. 

iBome  food  was  given  him,  which 
hD  snatched  rather  eagerly,  and  be- 
gan to  eat  at  once.  It  was  evident 
that  Captain  Charley  had  not  break- 


that  looked  like  battle-flags  that  had 

been  through  the  war,  and  old  shoes 

jand  boots  of  all  sorts,  from  the  high 

rubber   water-proofs    used    by    miners 


broke  forth  into  wild  wallings  and! the  suburbs  of  Sonora  I  came  one 
howlings,  the  shrill  soprano  of  the  day  upon  a  lot  of  squaws,  who  were 
women  rising  high  above  the  din,  as] engaged  in  catching  grasshoppers, 
they    marched    around    the    burning  i^trotched   along  in   line,  armed   with 


pyre.    FYesh   fuel   was   supplied   from 


thick  branches  of  pine,  they  threshed 


time  to  time,  and'  all  night  long  the  |  the  ground  in  front  of  them  as  they 


flames  lighted  up  the  surrounding 
hills  which  echoed  with  the  shouts 
and  howls  of  the  savages.    It  was  a 


advanced,  driving  the  grasshoppers 
before  them  in  constantly-increasing 
numbers,    until     the     air    was    thick 


itc  the  ragged  slippers  that  had 
.idorned  the  feet  of  the  lonely  single 
parsons  whose  names  are  written 
above. 

'*Me  take  um?**  asked  Captain 
Charley,  pointing  to  the  treasure  he 
had   discovered. 

Leave  was  given,  and  Captain 
Charley  lost  no  time  in  taking  pos- 
session of  the  coveted  goods.  He 
chuckled  to  himself  as  one  article 
after  another  was  drawn  forth  from 
the  pile  which  seemed  to  be  almost 
Inexhaustible.  When  he  had  gotten 
all  out  and  piled  up  together,  It  was 
a  rare-looking  sight. 

"Mucho  bueno!"  exclaimed  Captain 
Charley,    as    he    proceeded    to    array 
himself  In  a  pair  of  trousers.   Then  a 
shirt,  then  a  vest,  and  then  a  coat, 
were  put  on.    And  then  another,  and 
another,    and    yet    another    suit    was 
donned   in  the  same  order. '  He  was 
fast  becoming  a  **big  Indian**  indeed. 
We  looked  on  and  smiled,  sympathiz- 
ing with   the  evident   delight   of  our 
visitor    in    his    superabundant    ward- 
robe.   He  was   in   full-dress,   and   en- 
joyed  it.    But  he   made  a  failure   at 
cn^  point— -his  feet  were  too  large,  or 
were  not  the  right   shape,   for  white 
men*s  boots  or  shoes.    He  tried  sev- 
eral   pairs,    but    his    huge    flat    foot 
would  not  enter  them,  and  finally  he 
threw  down  the  last  one  tried  by  him 
with    a    Spanish    exclamation    not    fit 
to  be  printed   in   these   pages.    That 
language    is    a   musical    one,   but    Its 
orths  are  very  harsh  in  sound.  A  bat- 
tered    "stovepipe**     hat     was     found 
among  the  spoils  turned  over  to  Cap- 
tain Charley.    Placing  it  on  his  head 
jauntily,    he    turned    tp    us,    saying, 
Adios,   and   went  strutting  down  the 
street   the   picture   of    gratified    van- 
ity.   His   appearance   on   Washington 
street,  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
place,  thus  gorgeously  and  abundant- 
ly   arrayed,    created    a    sensation.     It 
was  as  good  as  a  **show*'  to  the  jolly 
miners,  always  ready  to  be  amused. 
Captain  Charley  was  known  to  most 


touch  of  pandemonium.  At  dawn 'with  the  flying  insects.  Their  course 
there  was  nothing  left  of  the  dead 
chief  but  ashes.  The  mourners  took 
i«p  their  line  of  march  toward  the 
Stanislaus  River,  the  squaws  bear- 
ing their  papooses  on  their  backs,  the 
"bucks"  leading  the  way. 

The    Digger    believes    in    a    future 
life,  and   in  future  rewards  and  pun- 


was  directed  to  a  deep  gully,  or 
gulch,  into  which  they  fell  exhausted. 
It  was  astonishing  to  see  with  what 
dexterity  the  squaws  would  gather 
them  up  and  thrust  them  into  a  sort 
of  covered  basket,  made  of  willow- 
twigs  or  tule-grass,  while  the  insects 
would  be  trying  to  escape,  but  would 


ishments.    Good  Indians  and  bad  In-  fall    back    unable    to    rise    above    the 


dians  are  subjected  to  the  same  or- 
deal at  death.  Each  one  is  rewarded 
according  to  his  deeds. 

The  disembodied  soul  comes  to  a 
wide  turbid  river,  whose  angry 
waters  rush  on  to  an  unknown  desti- 
nation, roaring  and  foaming.  From 
high  banks  on  either  side  of  the 
stream  Is  stretched   a  pole,  smoothe 


sides  of  the  gulch  in  which  they  had 
been  entrapped.  The  grasshoppers 
are  dried,  or  cured,  for  winter  use. 
A  white  man  who  had  tried  them  told 
me  they  were  pleasant  eating,  hav- 
ing a  flavor  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
good  shrimp.  (I  was  content  to  take 
his  word  for  it.) 
When    Bishop    Soule    was    In    Cali- 


and  small,  over  which  he  i»  required  fornia,  in  1853,  he  paid  a  visit  to  a 


to  walk.   Upon  the  result  of  this  post 
mortem     blondinizlng     his     fate     de 


Digger  campoody   (or  village)   In  the 
Calaveras   hills.    He   was   profoundly 


on  the  other  side  a  paradise,  where 
the  skies  are  cloudless,  the  air  balmy, 
the  flowers  brilliant  in  color  and 
sweet  in  perfume,  the  springs  many 
and  cool,  and  the  deer  plentiful  and 
fat.  In  this  fair  clime  there  are  no 
bad  Indifuis,  no  briers,  no  snakes,  no 
grizzly  beara.  Such  is  the  paradise 
of  good  Diggers. 

-    The  Indian  who  was  in  life  a  mixed 
character,   not   all   good    or   bad,    but 
made   up   of   both,    starts   across    the 
fateful  river,  sete  on  very  well  until 
he  reaches  about  half-way  over,  when 
his     head     become®     dizzy,     and     he 
tumbles  into  the  boiling  flood  below. 
He  swims  for  his  life.    (Every  Indian 
on  earth  can  swim,  and  he  does  not 
forget  the  art  in  the  world  of  spirits.) 
Buffeting   the    waters,   he    is    carried 
swiftly    down    the    rushing    current, 
and  at  last  makes  the  shore,  to  find  a 
country  which,  like  his  former  life,  is 
a    mixture   of   good    and    bad.     Some 
days  are  fair,   and   others   are   rainy 
and     chilly;     flowers     and     brambles 
grow     together;      there     are      some 
springs   of  water,   but   they   are  few, 
and  not  all  cool  and  sweet;   the  deer 
are    few,    and    shy,    and    lean,    and 


ing  for  the  good-natured  "fool  Injun, 
as    one    of    them    called    him    in    my 
hearing. 

The  next   Digger  I   noticed  was   of 
the  gentler  (but  in  this  case  not  love- 


fflfltpd   that  morning.    He  was  a  hun- 

i^y  Indian!  ami  when  he  got  through  Her)  sex.   She  was  an  old  squaw,  .vho 

hla    meal    there    was    no    reserve    of 


pends.    If  he  was  In  life  a  very  good  interested,   and    expressed   an   ardent 
Indian  he  goes  over  safely,  and  finds  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  the  con- 
version of  one  of  these  poor  kin.    It 
was  yet  early  in  the  morning  when 
the  Bishop  and  his  party  arrived,  and 
the  Diggers  were  not  astir,  save  here 
and     there     a     squaw,     in     primitive 
array,  who  slouched   lazily  toward  a 
spring   of   water   hard   by.    But   soon 
the  arrival  of  the  visitors  was  made 
known,    and    the   bucks,    squaws,    and 
papooses,   swarmed  forth.    They   cast 
curious  looks  upon  the  whole  party, 
but   were   specially    struck    with    the 
majestic    bearing    of    the    Bishop,    as 
were  the  passing  crowds  in  London, 
who  stopped   in   the   streets   to   gaze 
with     admiration     upon      the     great 
American  preacher.   The  Digger  chief 
did    not    conceal    his    delight.     After 
looking   upon  the  Bishop  fixedly   for 
some  moments,   he  went  up  to  him 
and  tapping  first  his  own  chest  and 
tlien  the  Bishop*s,  he  said: 
"Me  big  man — you  big  man!" 
It  was  his  opinion  that  two  great 
men  had  met,  and  that  the  occasion 
was  a  grand  one.    Moralizers  to  the 
contrary    notwithstanding,    greatness 
I  IS    not    always    lacking    in    self-con- 
seiousness. 

**I  would  like  to  go  into  one  of 
their  wigwams,  or  huts,  and  see  how 
they  really  live,**  said  the  Bishop. 

"You    had    better    drop   that    idea,* 
said    the    guide,    a    white    man    who 
knew  more  about  Digger  Indians  than 
vas     good     for    his    reputation    and 
morals,  but  who  was  a  good-hearted 


of  them,  and  they  had  a  kindly  feel-  grizzly  bears  roam  the  hills  and  val- 
leys. This  is  the  limbo  of  the  moder- 
ately-wicked Digger. 

The  very  bad  Indian,  placing  his 
feet  upon  the  attenuated  bridge  of 
doom,  makes  a  few  steps  forward, 
stumbles,     falls     into     the     whirling 


rations  in  the  unique  repository  of 
dishes  and  food  which  has  been  men- 
tioned heretofore  in  these  Sketches. 
Peering  about  the  premises.  Captain 
Charley  made  a  discovery.  The 
modest  little  parsonage  stood  on  a 
steep  incline,  the  upper  side  resting 
on  the  red  gravelly  earth,  while  the 
lower  side  was  raised  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  vacant 
«pace  underneath  had  been  used  by 
our  several  baQhelor  predecessors  as 
a  receptacle  for  cast-off  clothing. 
Malone,  Lockley,  and  Evans,  had 
thus  disposed  of  their  discarded  ap- 
;parel,  and  Drury  Bond  and  one  or 
two  other  minors  had  also  added  to 
the  treasures  that  caught  the  eye  of 
th#     inqusitive     Digger.      It     was 


— his  dignity  was  equal  to  any  test. 
He  declined  the  grasshoppers  tend- 
ered him  by  the  chief,  pleading  that 
he  had  already  breakfasted,  but 
watched  with  peculiar  sensations  the 
movements  of  his  host,  as  handful 
after  handful  of  the  crisp  and  juicy 
gryllus  vulgaris  were  crammed  Into 
his  capacious  mouth,  and  swallowed. 
What  he  saw  and  smelt,  and  the  ab- 
seDce  of  fresh  air,  began  to  tell  upon 
the  Bishop — he  became  sick  and  pale, 
while  a  gentle  perspiration,  like  unto 
that  felt  in  the  beginning  of  seasick- 
ness, beaded  his  noble  forehead. 
With  slow  dignity,  but  marked  em- 
phasis, he  spoke: 

"Brother  Bristow,  I  propose  that 
we  retire.'* 

They  retired,  and  there  is  no  record 
that  Bishop  Soule  ever  expressed  the 
least  desire  to  repeat  his  visit  to  the 
Interior  of  a  Digger  Indian*s  abode. 

The  whites  had  many  difficulties 
with  the  Diggers  in  the  early  days. 
In  most  cases  I  think  the  whites  were 
chiefly  to  blame.  It  is  very  hard  for 
the  strong  to  be  just  to  the  weak; 
The  weakest  creature,  pressed  hard, 
will  strike  back.  White  women  and 
children  were  massacred  in  retalia- 
tion for  outrages  committed  upon  the 
Ignorant  Indians  by  whit^  outlaws. 
Then  there  would  be  a  sweeping  de- 
struction of  Indians  by  the  excited 
whites,  who  in  those  days  made  rath- 
er light  of  Indian  shooting.  The 
shooting  of  a  "buck**  w^as  about  the 
same  thing,  whether  it  was  a  male 
Digger  or  a  deer. 

"There  is  not  much  fight  in  a  Dig- 
ger unless  he's  got  the  dead-wood  on 
you,  and  then  he'll  make  it  rough  tr.r 
you.  But  these  Injuns  are  of  no  use, 
and  I'd  about  as  soon  shoot  one  of 
them  as  a  coyote*  (ki-o-te).** 

The  speaker  was  a  very  red-faced, 
sandy-haired  man,  with  bloo/.  shot 
blue  eyes,  whom  ]  met  on  his  return 
to  the  Humboldt  country  after  a  visit 
to  San  Francisco. 

"I  first  went  up  into  the  Eel  River 
country  in  '46,"  he  answered.  "They 
give  us  a  lot  of  trouble  in  them  da^s. 
They  would  steal  cattle,  and  our  boys 
would  shoot.  But  we've  never  had 
r.vuch  difficulty  with  them  since  the 
big  flght  we  had  with  them  in  1849.  A 
good  deal  of  devilment  had  been  goin' 
on  all  roun*,  and  some  had  been  kUled 
on  both  sides.  The  Injuns  killed  ty-o 
women  on  a  ranch  in  the  valley,  and 
then  we  sot  in  just  to  wipe  *em  out. 
Their  camp  was  in  a  bend  of  the 
river,  near  the  head  of  the  valley, 
with  a  deep  slough  on  the  right  flank. 
There  was  about  sixty  of  us,  and 
Dave  was  our  captain.    He  was  a 


killing  "bucks."  I  noticed  that  thli 
same  man  was  very  kind  to  an  ol4 
lady  who  took  the  stage  for  Bloom- 
field — helping  her  into  the  vehicle, 
and  looking  after  her  baggage.  Whei 
we  parted,  I  did  not  care  to  take  the 
hand  that  had  held  a  pistol  that 
morning  when  the  Digger  camp  wad 
"wiped  out." 

The  scattered  remnants  of  the  Dig- 
ger tribes  were  gathered  into  a  reser- 
vation   in    Round    Valley,    Mendocino 
county,  north  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran* 
Cisco,  and  were  there  taught  a  mild 
form    of    agricultural    life,    and    put 
under  the  care  of  Government  agents, 
contractors,  and   soldiers,   with   about 
the    usual    results.     One    agent,    who 
was    also    a    preacher,    took    several 
hundred    of   them    into   the   Christlatt 
Church.    They   seemed   to  have   mas- 
tered the  leading  facts  of  the  gospel 
and  attained  considerable  proficiency 
in  the  singing  of  hymns.    Altogether, 
the  results  of  this  effort  at  their  con- 
version    showed     that     they     wers 
human  beings,  and  as  such  could  be 
made    recipients    of    the    truth    and 
grace  of  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  all 
the  families  of  the  earth.    Their  spir- 
itual guide  told  me  he  had  to  make 
one     compromise     with     them — they 
would    dance.     Extremes    meet  —  the 
fashionable   white   Christians    of   our 
gay    capitals    and    the   tawny   Digger 
exhibit    the    same   weakness   for    th<^ 
fascinating    exercise    that    cost    John 
the  Baptist  his  head. 

There  is  one  thing  a  Digger  cannot 
bear,  and  that  is  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  civilized  life.  A  number 
01  my  friends,  who  had  taken  Digger 
children  to  raise,  found  that  as  they 
approached  maturity  they  fell  into  a 
decline  and  died,  in  most  cases  of 
some  pulmonary  affection.  The  only 
war  to  save  them  was  to  let  them 
rought  it,  avoiding  warm  bed-roomt 
«nd  too  much  clothing.  A  Digger  girl 
belonged  to  my  church  at  Santa 
Rosa,  and  was  a  gentle,  kind-hearted, 
grateful  creature.  She  was  a  domes- 
tic in  the  family  of  Colonel  H .   Ia 


that  pleasant  Christian  household 
she  developed  into  a  pretty  fair  speci- 
men of  brunette  young  womanhoodv 
but  to  the  last  she  had  an  aversion 
to  wearing  shoes. 

The   Digger   seems   to   be   doomed.  | 
Civilization    kills    him;     and     If    H^ 
sticks    to    his    savagery,    he    will    go 
down  before  the  bullets,  whisky,  and 
vices  of  his  white  fellow-sinners. 


a 


was    in    mourning.     The    sign    of    her 
grief     was     the     black     abode     mud 
spread  over  her  face.    She  sat  all  day 
motionless  and  speechless,  gazing  up 
into  the  sky.  Her  grief  was  caused  by 
the  death  of  a  child,  and  her  sorrow- 
ful look  showed  that  she  had  a  moth- 
er's  heart.    Poor,   degraded   creature! 
What   were  her  thoughts  as  she   sat 
there  looking  so  pitifully  up  into  the 
silent,   for-off   heavens?    All   the   live- 
long day  she  gazed  thus  fixedly   into 
the  sky,  taking  no  notice  of  the  pass- 
ers-by,   neither   speakiT^.g,   eating,    nor 
drinking.     It    was    a     custom    of    the 
tribe,  but   its   peculiai*   significance  is 
unknown  to  me. 

It  was  a  great  ni:htat  an  adjoin- 
ing camp  when  the  .d  chief  died.  It 
was  made   the  occ:Js;)n  of  a  fearful 

1    ^rush  were  gath 


waters    below,    and    is    swept    down- j  fellow,  always  ready  to  do  a  friendly 
w^ard   with  fearful   velocity.    At   last, 
with     desperate     struggles     he     half 
swims,  and  is  half  washed  ashore  on 
the  same  side  from  which  he  started, 
to  find  a  dreary  land  where  the  sun 
never   shines,   and   the   cold   rains   al- 
ways pour  down  from  the  dark  skies, 
where  the  water  is  brackish  and  foul 
where  no  flowers  ever  bloom,   where 
leagues  may  be  traversed  without  se- 
Ing  a  deer,  and  grizzly  bears  abound,   aperature  In   front  just  large   enough 


turn,  and  with  plenty  of  time  on  his 
hands  to  do  It.  The  genius  born  to 
live  without  work  will  make  his  way 
by  his  wits,  whether  It  be  In  the 
lobby  at  Washington  City,  or  as  a 
bangeron  at  a  Digger  camp. 

The  Bishop  Insisted  on  going  in- 
side the  chief's  wigwam,  which  was 
a  conical  structure  of  long  tule-grass 


hard  rider,  a  dead  shot,  and  not  very 
tender-hearted.  The  boy<?  soficr  liked 
him.  but  kep'  a  sharp  eye  on  him, 
knowin'  he  was  so  quick  o  :d  hanny 
with  a  pistol.  Our  plan  was  to  git  to 
their  c^mp  and  fall  on  'em  at  day- 
break, but  the  sun  was  risin'  just  as 
we  come  in  sight  of  it.  A  dog  barked, 
and  Dave  sung  out: 

"'Out    with    you    pistols!    pitch    in, 
and  give  *em  the  hot  lead!* 


This  Is  the  hell  of  very  bad  Indians— 
and  a  very  bad  one  It  Is. 

The  worst  Indians  of  all,  at  death, 
are  transformed  Into  grizzly  bears. 

The  Digger  has  a  good  appetite, 
and  he  is  not  particular  about  his 
eating.  He  likes  grasshoppers,  clov- 
er, acorns,  roots,  and  fish.  The  fiesh 
cf   a   dead   mule,   horse,   cow    or   hog. 


air-tight    and    weather-proof,    with    an       ''In  we  galloped   at  full   speed,   and 

as  the  Injuns   come  out  to  see  what 
was  up,  we  let  'em  have  it.    We  shot 


forty  bucks— about  a  dozen  got  away 


for  a  man's  body  in  a  crawling  atti 

tude.      Sacrificing     his     dignity,     the 

IHshop   went   down   on    all-fours,   and  |  oy  swlmmin'  the  Hver. 

then   a   degree    lower,    and.    following 

the   chief,    crawled    in.     The    air    was 

foul,  the  smells  were  strong,  and  the 

ilpht   was   dim.    The   chief   proceeded 

to  tender  to   his   distinguished   guest 

the     hospitalities     of     the     establlsh- 


>•» 


Were  any  of  the  women  killed? 
"A  few  were  knocked  over.  You 
can't  be  particular  when  you  are  in 
a  hurry;  and  a  squaw,  when  her 
blood  Is  up,  will  fight  equal  to  a 
buck." 
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hand- 


By  l(yr.^.  P.  FlVsgerald. 

The  Wgger 
place  in  the  scalt 
is  not  intelligent^ 
90me;  he  is  not  very  brave.  He 
Btands  near  the  foot  of  his  class,  and 
J  fear  he  is  not  likely  to  go  up  any 
higher.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
<>lac€S  that  know  him  now  wUl  soon 
know  him  no  more,  for  the  raason 
that  he  seems  readier  to  adopt  the 
bad  white  man's  whisky  and  diseases 
than  the  good  white  man's  morals 
«^nd  religion.  Ethnologically  he  has 
given  rise  to  much  conflicting  specu- 
lation, with  which  I  will  not  trouble 
Uie  gentle  reader.  He  has  been  in 
California  a  long  time,  and  he  does 
not  know  that  ho  was  ever  anywhere 
clfe.  His  pedigree  does  not  trouble 
him;  he  is  more  concerned  about  get- 


that  looked  like  battle-flags  that  had 

been  through  the  war.  and  old  shoes 

•  and  boots  of  all  sorts,  from  the  high 

* 

1  rubber  water-proofs  used  by  miners 
itc  the  ragged  slippers  that  had 
adorned  the  feet  of  the  lonely  single 
parsons  whose  names  are  written 
above. 

"Me  take  um?"  asked  Captain 
Charley,  pointing  to  the  treasure  he 
had   discovered. 

I^ave  was  given,  and  Captain 
Charley  lost  no  time  in  taking  pos- 
session of  the  coveted  goods.  He 
chuckled  to  himself  as  one  article 
after  another  was  drawn  forth  from 
the  pile  which  seemed  to  be  almost 
inexhaustible.  When  he  had  gotten 
all  out  and  piled  up  together,  it  was 
a  rare-looking  sight. 

*'Mucho  bueno!"  exclaimed  Captain 
Charley,    as    he    proceeded    to    array 


he     had     already     breakfasted,     but 
wotched  with  peculiar  sensations  the 


after  handful  of  the  crisp  and  juicy 
gryllus  vulgaris   were   crammed    into 


,ey    ma 
pyre.    Fresh   fuel   was   supplied   from  thick  branches  of  pine,  they  threshed 

time  to  time,  and  all  night  long  the  the  ground  in  front  of  them  as  they  ,    ^i      k     .  v.     ^#  i 

flames    lighted    up    the    surrounding  advanced,    driving    the    grasshoppers   movement*^  of    his    host,    as    handful 
hills   whif^h    echoed    with    the    shouts  j  before   them    in    constantly-increasing 

and  howls  of  the  savages.    It  was  a' numbers,    until     the    air    was    thick  .u         ^  ,,        ^ 

touch     of     pandemonium.      At     dawn  1  with  the  flying  Insects.    Their  course   his^  capacious  mo^ut^^ 
there   was   nothing   left   of   the  dead  |  was    directed    to    a    deep    gully,    or   "^'  "■  -.-^  -    ^  .    «-, 

chief  but  ashes.  The  mourners  took  gulch,  Into  which  they  fell  exhausted. 
\.p  their  line  of  march  toward  the  It  was  astonishing  to  see  with  what 
Stanislaus  River,  the  squaws  bear-  dexterity  the  squaws  would  gather 
ing  their  papooses  on  their  backs,  the  them  up  and  thrust  them  Into  a  sort 
••bucks"  leading  the  way.  of    covered    basket,    made    of    wUlow- 

twigs  or  tule-grass,  while  the  Insects 

would  be  trying  to  escape,  but  would 

fall    back    unable    to    rise    above    the 

sides  of  the  gulch  In  which  they  had 

been     entrapped.     The    grasshoppers 

are  dried,   or   cured,   for  winter  use. 


The  Digger  believes  in  a  future 
life,  and  in  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. Good  Indians  and  bad  In- 
dians are  subjected  to  the  same  or- 
deal at  death.  Each  one  is  rewarded 
according  to  his  deeds. 


ting  something  to  eat     It  Is  not  b^   ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^  ^ 

ciuse  he  Is  an  agrlculturls:  that  be|__^ ^    _^   ^^_   ^   ^^^ 

if  called  a  Digger,  but  because  he 
grabbles  for  wild  roots,  and  has  a 
general  fondness  for  dirt.  I  said  he 
^vas  not  handsome,  and  when  we  con- 
sider his  rusty,  dark-brown  color,  his 
heavy  features,  fishy  black  eyes, 
coarse  black  hair,  and  clumsy  gait, 
nobody  will  dispute  the  statement. 
But  one  Digger  is  uglier  than  an- 
other, and  an  old  squaw  caps  the 
climax. 

The   first    Digger   I    ever    saw    was 
the  best-looking.   He  had  picked  up  a 
little  English,  and  loafed  around  the 
mining-camps     picking     up     a     meal 
where    he    could    get    it*    He    called 
htmself   "Captain   Charley,'*   and,   like 
a  true  native  American,  was  proud  of 
his   title.    If  it  was  self-assumed,  he 
was  still  following  the  precedent  set 
by  a   vast   host   of   captains,   majors, 
colonels,    and     generals,     who    never 
wore  a  uniform  or  hurt  anybody.    He 
made    his    appearance    at    the    little 
parsonage  on  the  hlU-slde  In  Sonora 
o»©  day,  and,  thrusting  his  bare  head 
;ato  the  door,  he  said: 

"Me    Cappln   Charley,"   tapping   his 
chest  complacently  as  he  spoke. 

Returning  his   salutation,   I   waited 
for  him  to  speak  again. 

'•you    got   grub — coche    came?"    he 
t^lj^,   mixing  his   Spanish   and   Eng- 
lish. 
jSome   food   was   given   him,    which 

h«  snatched  rather  eagerly,  and  be- 
gan to  eat   at  once.    It   was   evident 

that  Captain  Charley  had  not  break- 
fasted that  morning.  He  was  a  hun- 
gry Indian,  and  when  he  got  through 

hl5    meal    there    was    no    reserve    of 

rations    in    the    unique    repository    of 

diBhes  and  food  which  has  been  men- 
tioned  heretofore   in   these    Sketches. 

Peering  about   the  premises.   Captain 

Charley     made     a     discovery.      The 

modest    little    parsonage    stood    on    a 

steep   incline,   the   upper   side   resting 

on  the  red  gravelly  earth,  while  the 

lower  side  was  raised   three   or   four 

feet    from    the    ground.     The    vacant 

«pace   underneath   had   been   used   by 

our  several  baQhelor  predecessors   as 

a     receptacle     for     cast-off     clothing. 

Malone.     Lockley,     and     Evans,     had 

thus   disposed   of   their  discarded   ap- 

,parel,    and    Drury    Bond    and    one   or 

two  other  minors  had   also  added  to 

the  treasures  that  caught  the  eye  of 

the     Inqusltlve     Digger.      It     was     a 

mweum     of     sartorial     curiosities  — 

seedy    and    ripped    broadcloth    coats, 

.Tests,     and     pants,     flannel     mlnlng- 

uhlrts  of  gay  colors  and  of  different 

degrees  of  wear  and  tear,  linen  shirts 


The  disembodied   soul   comes   to  a  A  white  man  who  had  tried  them  told 
wide     turbid      river,     whose      angry  me   they   were  pleasant   eatmg,   hav- 
ing a  flavor  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
good  shrimp.    (I  was  content  to  take 
his  word  for  it.) 
When    Bishop    Soule    was    in    Call- 


waters  rush  on  to  an  unknown  desti- 
nation, roaring  and  foaming.  From 
high  banks  on  either  side  of  the 
stream  Is  stretched  a  pole,  smoothe 
and  small,  over  which  he  Is  required  fornia,   in   1853,  he  paid  a  visit  to  a 


shirt,  then  a  vest,  and   then  a  coat, 
were  put  on.    And  then  another,  and 
another,    and    yet    another    suit    was 
donned   In   the  same  order.  '  He  was 
fast  becoming  a  "big  Indian"  Indeed. 
We  looked  on  and  smiled,  sympathiz- 
ing with   the  evident  delight  of  our 
visitor    in    his    superabundant    ward- 
robe.   He   was   in   full-dress,   and   en- 
joyed  it.    But  he  made  a  failure   at 
ca^  point — his  feet  were  too  large,  or 
were  not  the   right  shape,   for  white 
men's  boots  or  shoes.    He  tried   sev- 
eral   pairs,    but    his    huge    flat    foot 
would  not  enter  them,  and  finally  he 
threw  down  the  last  one  tried  by  him 
with    a    Spanish    exclamation    not    fit 
to   be  printed   in   these   pages.    That 
language    Is    a   musical    one,    but    Its 
orths  are  very  harsh  in  sound.  A  bat- 
tered    ''stovepipe"     hat     was     found 
among  the  spoils  turned  over  to  Cap- 
tain Charley.    Placing  It  on  his  head 
jauntily,    he    turned    tp    us,    saying, 
Adios,   and   went  strutting  down  the 
street   the   picture   of   gratified    van- 
ity.   His   appearance   on   Washington 
street,  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
place,  thus  gorgeously  and  abundant- 
ly   arrayed,    created    a    sensation.     It 
was  as  good  as  a  *'show"  to  the  jolly 
miners,  always  ready  to  be  amused. 
Captain  Charley  was  known  to  most 
of  them,  and  they  had  a  kindly  feel- 
ing for  the  good-natured  "fool  Injun," 
as    one   of    them   called    him    In    my 
hearing. 

The  next  Digger  I   noticed   was   of 
the  gentler  (but  in  this  case  not  love- 
lier) sex.    She  was  an  old  squaw,  who 
was    in    mourning.     The    sign    of    her 
grief     was     the     black     abode     mud 
spread  over  her  face.    She  sat  all  day 
n^otionless  and  speechless,  gazing  up 
into  the  sky.  Her  grief  was  caused  by 
the  death  of  a  child,  and  her  sorrow- 
ful look  showed  that  she  had  a  moth- 
er's   heart.    Poor,   degraded   creature! 
What   were   her  thoughts   as   she   sat 
there  looking  so  pitifully  up  into  the 
silent,   for-off  heavens?    All   the   live- 
long day  she  gazed  thus  fixedly  into 
the  sky,  taking  no  notice  of  the  pass- 
ers-by,   neither   speaking,   eating,    nor 
drinking.     It    was    a    custom    of    the 
tribe,  but  its  peculiai-   significance  Is 
unknown  to  me. 

It  was  a  great  ni  ht  at  an  adjoin- 
ing camp  when  the  d  chief  died.  It 
was  made  the  occns;)n  of  a  fearful 
orgy.  Dry  wood  and  ^rush  were  gath- 
ered Into  a  huge  pi:  \  the  body  of  the 
dead  chief  was  plrced  upon  it,  and 
the  mass  set  on  fi^  ?.    As  the  flames 


to  walk.  Upon  the  result  of  this  post- 
mortem blondlnljslng  his  fate  de- 
pends. If  he  was  in  life  a  very  good 
Indian  he  goe»  over  safely,  and  finds 
on  the  other  side  a  paradise,  where 
the  skies  are  cloudless,  the  air  balmy, 
the  flowers  brilliant  in  color  and 
sweet  In  perfume,  the  springs  many 
and  cool,  and  the  deer  plentiful  and 
fat.  In  this  fair  clime  there  are  no 
bad  Indians,  no  briers,  no  snakes,  no 
grizzly  bearc.  Such  is  the  paradise 
of  good  Diggers. 

.    The  Indian  who  was  in  life  a  mixed 
character,   not    all   good    or   bad,   but 
made   up   of   both,    starts   across    the 
fateful  river,  gets  on  very  well  until 
he  reaches  about  half-way  over,  when 
his     head     become®     dizzy,     and     he 
tumbles  into  the  boiling  flood  below. 
He  swims  for  his  life.    (Every  Indian 
on  earth  can  swim,  and  he  does  not 
forget  the  art  In  the  world  of  spirits.) 
Buffeting   the    waters,   he    is    carried 
swiftly    down    the    rushing    current, 
and  at  last  makes  the  shore,  to  find  a 
country  which,  like  his  former  life.  Is 
a    mixture   of   good   and    bad.     Some 
days  are  fair,   and   others  are  rainy 
and     chilly;     flowers     and     brambles 
grow     together;      there     are      some 
springs  of  water,  but  they   are  few, 
and  not  all  cool  and  sweet;  the  deer 
are    few,    and    shy,    and    lean,    and 
grizzly  bears  roam  the  hills  and  val- 
leys.  This  is  the  limbo  of  the  moder- 
ately-wlcked  Digger. 

The   very   bad   Indian,    placing   his 
feet    upon   the    attenuated    bridge    of 
doom,    makes    a    few    steps    forward, 
stumbles,     falls     Into     the     whirling 
waters    below,    and    is    swept    down- 
ward  with  fearful   velocity.    At   last, 
with     desperate     struggles     he     half 
swims,  and  is  half  washed  ashore  on 
the  same  side  from  which  he  started, 
to  find  a  dreary  land  where  the  sun 
never   shines,   and   the   cold   rains   al- 
ways pour  down  from  the  dark  skies, 
where  the  water  is  brackish  and  foul, 
where  no  flowers  ever  bloom,   where 
leagues  may  be  traversed  without  se- 
ing  a  deer,  and  grizzly  bears  abound. 
This  is  the  hell  of  very  bad  Indians— 
and  a  very  bad  one  It  is. 

The  worst  Indians  of  all,  at  death, 
are  transformed  into  grizzly  bears. 

The  Digger  has  a  good  appetite, 
and  he  is  not  particular  about  his 
eating.  He  likes  grasshoppers,  clov- 
er, acorns,  roots,  and  fish.  The  fiesh 
of  a  dead  mule,  horse,  cow  or  hog, 
does  not  come  amiss  to  him — I  mean 
the  flesh  of  such  as  die  natural 
deaths.   He  eats  what  he  can  get,  and 


Digger  campoody   (or  village)    in  the 
Calaveras   hills.    He   was   profoundly 


What  he  saw  and  smelt,  and  the  ab 
seDce  of  fresh  air,  began  to  tell  upon 
the  Bishop — he  became  sick  and  pale, 
while  a  gentle  perspiration,  like  unto 
that  felt  in  the  beginning  of  seasick- 
ness, beaded  his  noble  forehead. 
With  slow  dignity,  but  marked  em- 
phasis, he  spoke: 

''Brother  Brlstow,  I  propose  that 
we  retire." 

They  retired,  and  there  Is  no  record 
that  Bishop  Soule  ever  expressed  the 
least  desire  to  repeat  his  visit  to  the 
Interior  of  a  Digger  Indian's  abode. 

The  whites  had  many  difficulties 
with  the  Diggers  in  the  early  days, 
[n  most  cases  I  think  the  whites  were 
chiefly  to  blame.  It  la  very  hard  for 
the  strong  to  be  just  to  the  weak. 
The  weakest  creature,  pressed  hard, 


we  parted,  1  did  not  care  to  take  the 
hand  that  had  held  a  pistol  that 
morning  when  the  Digger  oanip  wae 
"wiped  out." 

The  scattered  remnants  of  the  Dig 
ger  tribes  were  gathered  into  a  reaer- 
vatlon    In    Round    Valley,    Mendocino 
county,  north  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  were  there  taught  a  mild 
form    of    agricultural    life,    and     put 
under  the  care  of  Government  agents, 
contractors,  and   soldiers,   with  about 
the    usual    results.     One    agent,    who 
was    also    a    preacher,    took    several 
hundred   of   them    Into   the   Chrlstlaa 
Church.    They   seemed   to  have  mas- 
tered  the  leading  facts  of  the  gospel 
and  attained  considerable  proficiency 
in  the  singing  of  hymns.    Altogether, 
the  results  of  this  effort  at  their  con- 
version    showed     that     they     wets 
human  beings,  and  as  such  could  b6 
made    recipients    of    the    truth    and 
grace  of  God,  who  Is  the  Father  of  all 
the  families  of  the  earth.    Their  spir- 
itual guide  told  me  he  had  to  make 
one     compromise     with     them — they 


blazed   upward   with   a  roar,  the  In- 1  all   he   can  get.    In   the  grasshopper 


desire  to  be  instrumental  in  the  con- 
version of  one  of  these  poor  kin.    It 
was  yet  early  in  the  morning  when 
the  Bishop  and  his  party  arrived,  and 
the  Diggers  were  not  astir,  save  here 
and     there     a     squaw,     in     primitive 
array,  who  slouched  lazily  toward   a 
spring   of   water  hard   by.    But  soon 
the  arrival  of  the  visitors  was  made 
known,    and    the   bucks,    squaws,    and 
papooses,   swarmed  forth.    They   cast 
curious  looks  upon  the  whole  party, 
but   were   specially    struck    with    the 
majestic    bearing    of    the    Bishop,    as 
were  the  passing  crowds  in  London, 
who  stopped   in   the   streets   to   gaze 
with     admiration     upon     the     great 
American  preacher.   The  Digger  chief 
did    not    conceal    his    delight.     After 
looking   upon  the  Bishop  fixedly   for 
some  moments,   he  went  up  to  him 
and  tapping  first  his  own  chest  and 
tlien  the  Bishop's,  he  said: 
"Me  big  man— you  big  man!" 
It  was  his  opinion  that  two  great 
men  had  met,  and  that  the  occasion 
was  a  grand  one.    Moralizers  to  the 
cf^ntrary    notwithstanding,    greatness 
IS    not    always    lacking    in    self-con- 
sciousness. 

"I  would  like  to  go  Into  one  of 
their  wigwams,  or  huts,  and  see  how 
they  really  live,"  said  the  Bishop. 

"You  had  better  drop  that  idea,* 
said  the  guide,  a  white  man  who 
knew  more  about  Digger  Indians  than 
was  good  for  his  reputation  and 
morals,  but  who  was  a  good-hearted 
fellow,  always  ready  to  do  a  friendly 
turn,  and  with  plenty  of  time  on  his 
hands  to  do  it.  The  genius  born  to 
live  without  work  will  make  his  way 
by  his  wits,  whether  it  be  in  the 
lobby  at  W^ashington  City,  or  as  a 
hangeron  at  a  Digger  camp. 

The    Bishop    insisted    on    going    in- 
side the   chief's   wigwam,   which   was 
a  conical  structure  of  long  tule-grass, 
air-tight    and    weather-proof,    with    an 
aperature  in  front  just  large  enough 
for  a  man's  body  In  a  crawling  atti- 
tude.     Sacrificing     his     dignity,     the 
iUshop   went   down   on    all-fours,   and 
then   a   degree   lower,    and,    following 
the   chief,    crawled    In.     The    air   was 
foul,  the  smells  were  strong,  and  the 
liixht   was   dim.    The   chief   proceeded 
to  tender  to   his  distinguished   guest 
the     hospitalities     of     the     establish- 
ment, by  offering  to  share  his  break- 
fast with  him.    The  bill  of  fare  was 
grasshoppers,  with  acorns  as  a  side- 
dish.    The  Bishop  maintained  his  dlg- 
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will  strike  back.    White  women   and 
rteVertld  "and'  expressed  "an   ardent  |  ^Wldren   were    massacred   in    retalia- 1  ^^^^^    ^^^^^      Extremes    meet -the 

tion  for  outrages  committed  upon  the  fashionable  white  Christians  of  our 
Ignorant  Indians  by  whlt^  outlaws.  ^^^  capitals  and  the  tawny  Digger 
Then  there  would  be  a  sweeping  de-  ^^xhibit  the  same  weakness  for  the^ 
structlon  of  Indians  by  the  excited  fascinating  exercise  that  cost  Johtt 
whites,  who  in  those  days  made  rath- 
er light  of  Indian  shooting.  The 
shooting  of  a  "buck"  was  about  the 
same  thing,  whether  It  wa^  a  tnale 
Digger  or  a  deer. 

"There  Is  not  much  fight  In  a  Dig- 
ger unless  he's  got  the  dead-wood  on 
you,  and  then  he'll  make  it  rough  ft^^ 
you.  But  these  Injuns  are  of  no  use, 
and  I'd  about  as  soon  shoot  one  of 
them  as  a  coyote'  (ki-o-te)." 

The  speaker  was  a  very  red-faced, 
sandy-haired  man,  with  bloo/.  shot 
blue  eyes,  whom  *  met  on  his  return 
to  the  Humboldt  country  after  a  visit 
to  San  Francisco. 

"I  first  went  up  into  the  Eel  River 
country  in  '46,"  he  answered.  "They 
give  us  a  lot  of  trouble  in  them  daj/s. 
They  would  steal  cattle,  and  our  boys 
would  shoot.  But  we've  never  had 
TAuch  difficulty   with   them   since   the 


the  Baptist  his  head. 

There  is  one  thing  a  Digger  cannot 
bear,  and  that  is  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  civilized  life.  A  number 
of  my  friends,  who  had  taken  Digger 
children  to  raise,  found  that  as  ther 
approached  maturity  they  fell  Into  a 
decline  and  died,  in  most  cases  of 
some  pulmonary  affection.  The  only 
way  to  save  them  was  to  let  thom 
rought  it,  avoiding  warm  bed-roomt 
end  too  much  clothing.  A  Digger  girl 
belonged  to  my  church  at  Santa 
Rosa,  and  was  a  gentle,  kind-hearted, 
grateful  creature.    She  was  a  dome«« 

tic  In  the  family  of  Colonel  H .   Ift 

that     pleasant     Christian     household 
she  developed  Into  a  pretty  fair  speci 
men   of   brunette  young   womanhoodv 
but  to  the  last  she  had  an  aversion 
to  wearing  shoes. 


The   Digger   seems   to   be   doom^.  | 
big  fight  we  had  with  them  in  1849.  A  Civilization     kills    him;     and     if    He 


good  deal  of  devilment  had  been  goln' 
on  all  roun',  and  some  had  been  killed 
on  both  sides.  The  Injuns  killed  tY^ 
women  on  a  ranch  in  the  valley,  and 
then  we  sot  in  just  to  wipe  'em  out. 
Their  camp  was  In  a  bend  of  the 
river,  near  the  head  of  the  valley, 
with  a  deep  slough  on  the  right  flank. 
There    was    aliout    sixty    of    us,    and 

Dave  was  our  captain.    Fe  was  a 

hard  rider,  a  dead  shot,  anJ  not  very 
tender-hearted.  The  boy*?  sor.er  liked 
him.  but  kep'  a  sharp  eye  on  him, 
knowin'  he  was  so  quick  a  :d  hanny 
with  a  pistol.  Our  p!an  was  to  git  to 
their  c^mp  and  fall  on  'em  at  day- 
break, but  the  sun  was  risin'  jusi  as 
we  come  in  sight  of  it.  A  dog  barked, 
and  Dave  sung  out: 

*"Out    with    you    pistols!    pitch    in, 
and  give  'em  the  hot  lead!' 

"In  we  galloped  at  full  speed,  and 
as  the  Injuns  come  out  to  see  what 
was  up,  we  let  'em  have  it.  We  shot 
forty  bucks—about  a  dozen  got  away 
oy  swimmin'  the  river.' 
*'Were  any  of  the  women  killed?" 
"A  few  were  knocked  over.  You 
can't  be  particular  when  you  are  in 
a  hurry;  and  a  squaw,  when  her 
blood    is    up,    will    fight    equal    to    a 

buck." 

The  fellow  spoke  with  evident 
pride,  feeling  that  he  was  detailing  a 
heroic  affair,  having  no  Idea  that  he 
had  done  any  thing  wrong  in  merely 


sticks  to  his  savagery,  he  will  go 
down  before  the  bullets,  whisky,  and 
vices  of  his  white  fellow-sinners. 


eOLOFULD,    NEV.— TRinUNB 
JANUARY  25,  iy-'» 

"Digger"~lndian» 

jrs'    was  a  name  shen   to  a 
of  iribes  of  North  American 
Jn  tCallfornia.  Oregon.   Idaho 
Nevada    and    Arizona,     whicli 
speak   wid/y  different  languages  and 
comprise  a  number  of  distinct  ilneuis 
tic  stocks.    The   name  is   u.sed   L; 
clall,  to  designate  the  Bonnoclj,  Piute 
and  „u.er  Shoshonean  tribes  known  to 
u^    roots    extendvely    for    food    and 
Who  are  hence  'diggers"  (in  E„g„sJ"' 
f>n    It    s  a  coincidence  that  the  termi' 
nal   syllables    "dika"  and   "tlka"   ire 
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eriing  ofCloverdale 

Hopland  Highway 
Revives  Ancient  Lore 

History  of  'Squealing  Charlie/  'Whisky  Jennie/ 
Lovelorn  Maiden's  Leap  to  Death  Retold 

By^RANK  L.  PERKINS 

IN  THOSE  wonderful  chains  of  improved  roads  which 
compose  the  highway  system  of  California,  the  first  links 
forged  in  mountainous  country  avoided  so  far  as  possible 
the  natural  obstacles  interposed,  for  cost  was  a  factor  of 
major  importance;  but  with  a*— 


tremendous  growth  of  traffic 
a\id  a  proportionate  increase 

ia  tho  funds  availOiljlc  for  con- 
struction, onginecrinp:  science  has 
HUlisequontly  been  cTevoted  largely 
to  shoilening  distances  between 
given  points  and  making?  grades 
less  difficult  to  ascend  and  de- 
scc^nd,  therefore  les«   dangerous. 

Attainment   of   those   objectives- 
reducing",    distance    and    gradients- 
has      unquestionably     brought     the 
greatest  good  to   the   largest   num- 
ber;   nevertheless    it    has    at   times 
(been    accompanied    by   certain    dis- 
advantages,   especially   from    scenic 
jand  historic  angles,  of  which  many 
motorists    ,are     acutely  "conscious. 
Inspirational    so9ncs    revealing    na- 
ture   in    her    various    moods,    fi'om 
the  merely   beautiful  and  captivat- 
ing-   to    the    majestic,    the    sublime, 
are  frequently  denied  to  the  driver 
\vho  cHngs  slavishly  to  the  smooth 
X>a,vement.     Places     famed     through 
association    with    state    or   national 
eveats.     objects     or    localities     em- 
(balmed  in  the  aromatic  atmosphere 
of     tradition— often     these     remain 
hidden  from  him  who  shrinks  from 
dust   or  mud   and   the   rough   going 
-qsually    encoimtered     on    deviating 
from  a  paved  or  oiled  liigrhway. 

PICTURESQUE    AREA 

3»robably    the    larger    number    of 
t*liese   interesting   spots    on    present 
lk)y-roads    will    be    off    the    beaten 
track  for  generations  to  come,   en- 
joyed   only    by    those    in    whom    a 
healthy  sense  of  scenic  or  cultural 
values  fathers  a  willingness  to  un- 
dergo    temporarily     more     or     les« 
bodily     discomfort.     Yet,     with     tbe 
expansion  and  betterment  of  mod- 
ern    highways,      some     encbanting 
district   is   occasionally   being  mado 
more     easily     accessiil)le.     At     least 
one     salient    project,     now     bappily 
Hn  aecomplishment,  Avhicli   has  been 
urged     by     a     few     public-spirited 
ritizphs     for     more    than    two     de- 
cades,    marks     a     reversal     of     the 
r\Ue— shortening  a  route  bas  thrown 
open   a    picturesque    realm   of    his- 
toric   in  forest. 

On     this     August    day     the    state 
Highway     (Commission     has     finally 
eliminated   from   general    usage  the 
steep,    toi-tuous    and    otherwise    ex- 
ecrail>le    road    running    through    the 
mountains    west    of    Russian    river, 
between    Clovcrdalc    and    Hopland, 
on    which    there    have    been    many 
deplorable  accidents,  ineluding:  sev- 
eral fatalities.   In.stead  the   old  toll 
road   of   much    gentler   grades   par- 
rJleling    that    stream    on    the    east 
side    has    become    an    integral    part 
of    the    Redwood    Highway.    Unique 
among   its   alluring   features   is   one 
of     the     most     inuu'essive     natural 
memorials    on    the    Pacific    Slopc- 
a     monument     towering     into     the 
heavens   grim    and   sray,    tradition- 
ally   sacred    to    tbe    memory    of    a 
love-lorn       Indian 
sought    surcease    of 
untimely    death. 


northward.  from  Cloverdale  to 
Hopland,  ITkiah,  Willits  and  other 
markets  in  lumber- wagons  drawn 
by  four-,  six-,  and  even  eight- 
and  ten -horse  teams.  From  tho 
pinnacle  of  the  huge  rock  auto- 
mobiles on  the  gravelly  road,  which 
with  modern  improvement  will  add 
in  generous  uu^asure  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  motorists,  and  especial- 
ly of  vacationists  bowling  through 
the  Hedwood  Einpire,  look  like 
midget  models  and  horses  resemble 
Shetland  axmies. 

During  tbe   i)ioneer  period   stage- 
drivers    on    this    road    handled    tho 
reins  under  continual   mental  tens- 
ion,   expecting    momentarily    in    lo- 
calities favorable  to  road-agent  ac- 
tivities    the     stern      command      to 
"Halt!     Throw     up     your     hands!' 
Bandits     "playing     solo,"     such     as 
Black  >  Bart,     and     outlaw     gang,s 
such     as     tho     one     that     included 
Brown,    Carr,    Gaunce   and    Billings 
were    perniciously    in    evidence     in 
I.ake,   Mendocino   and  northern   So- 
noma   counties,    and    shipments    of 
cash    or    bullion    were    customarily 
guarded     by     shotgun     messengers. 
Old    Jim    Miller,    a    veteran    driver, 
once  raced  a  bullet-riddled  stage  to 
the     nearest     village     and     safety; 
thereafter     he     proudly     carried     a 
watch  of  the  diameter  of  a  saucer 
attached    to    a    chain    of    commen- 
surable size,  both  made  from  silver 
bullion   he    had    saved,   which    were 
I)resented  to  him  by  a  grateful  ex- 
y>ross    comy)any. 
MARKS   TRAGIC    SPOT 

J^'ar  jind  near  the  titanic  sentinel, 
which  in  all  likeliliood  kept  frown- 
ing vigil  over  the  mountain  pass 
when  Paleozoic  man  was  dra.wing 
or  carving  crude  inuiges  of  animals 
on  tb(>  walls  of  caves  and  the 
faces  of  cliffs,  is  known  as 
*Tx)vers  J/eap,"  or  prosaically  and 
less  (Mi[)honiously,  as  "Squaw 
Rock."  It  marks  the  scene  of  one 
most  tragic  and  pathetic 
recorded    by    Indian    tradi- 
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"Whisky  Jennie,"  with  her  little  daughter  and  male  papoose. 
She  earned  her  nickname  by  her  capacity  for  fire  water.  The  men- 
tality of  this  squaw  was  far  above  the  average  of  the  members  of 
Digger   tribes. 


"Squealing   Charlie"   Brown,   notorious   Indian   bully   of  the   Ukiah 
alley,   who   met  death    in    a   drunken    affray  at   the   hands   of   fellow 
t'ibesmen.     He   is   here  shown    in   the  costume   of  a   Poma    (or   Pomo) 
cancer. 


"Lover's  Leap,"  the  enormous  rock  tunneled  through  by  the 
Northwestern  Pacific  railway  near  Pieta  in  Mendocino  county,  which 
according  to  Indian  tradition  perpetuates  the  memory  of  a  maiden 
who  leaped  from  its  lofty  summit  to  her  death  on  the  boulders  of 
Russian  river  when  she  discovered  the  faithlessness  of  the  brave  to 
whom    she  was    betrothed. 


mai<len, 
sorrow 


who 
in    an 


ON  THE  JASVj  of  the  North- 
western Pacific  llailway  in 
Mendocino  county,  not  far  from 
tbe  little  station  of  TMeta,  stands 
this  colossal  rock,  mai'kin^  some 
cataclysmie    iij)h<'a\'al    of    the    foree^ 


to    the    coming   of 
white    man    and    for    many 
years     afterward     the     Pij;f?er     In- 
dians   of    the    rep:ion    to    the    north 
of  San  l«*raneisco  bay  were  divided 
into     tribes     living    in    villages    or 
hamlets;     since     the     day     of     the 
early    Sviani^h    aettlera    these    have 
been    known    as    rancherias.    Until 
18!>0.   or  thereabout,   several   ranch- 
erias   in    IVlendocino    county    were 
situated     near     Russian     river;     at 
that     time     three     or     four     triba.1 
units    patlierod   together    in    a    set- 
tlement flanking-  the   present   Red- 
wood  llij^hway,    ai)i)roximately   one 
and  one-half  miles  north  of  Ukiah, 
which    received    the    name    of    Pin- 
oleville.     A     few     other    rancherias 
are    still    in    existence,    notably    one 
near   Hopland.   but   many   descend- 
ants  of  the   Russian   river   Diggers 
make    their    liomes   on    the    govern- 
ment reservation   in    Round  Valley. 
The    names    of   certain    tribes    have 
l)cen    pi'cserved    for    posterity,    l)ut 
the    native    designations    of    others 
have    faded    into    "the    dark    back- 
ward and   abysm  of   time.'* 

P,()ra  an<l  narcMi  in  iTkiah,  tlie 
name  of  tliis  city  bring  a  corj-ui>t 
form    nf    thrit    f»r   f)|d    Chir-f    A'okMva. 


changed  somewhat  when  repeated 
by  the  same  person  a  few  weeks 
later.  The  degree  of  variance  seem- 
ed to  depend  primarily  on  how 
much  fire-water  was  in  storage 
irnder  tho  narrator's  belt.  In  tho 
main  their  versions  of  ancestral 
deeds,  achievements  and  experi- 
ences were  never  contradictory. 

NOTORIOUS    BULLY 

Outstanding  among  these  con- 
servators of  Indian  tradition  was 
a  notorious  bully  on  whom  towns- 
])eoplo  had  bestowed  the  name  of 
Charlie  Brown,  but  who  was  best 
known  by  his  sobriquet  of  "Squeal- 
ing Charlie,""  humorously  given  to 
him  by  reason  of  his  squeaJvy,  fal- 
setto voice — a  striking,  peculiarity 
in  a  man  more  than  six  feet  tall, 
weighing  about  230  pounds.  When 
scber,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  regarded  as  his  normal  state, 
"Squealing  Charlie"  was  harmless 
and  even  good-natured;  when  only 
half  drunk  he  was  quarrelsome; 
when  "saturated"  he  was  danger- 
ous—the "bad  Injun"  of  the  valley 
hated  and  feared  by  the  members 
of0  every  tribe,  irrespective  of  age 
or  sex. 

Eventually  he  was  stabbed  to 
death  in  ^a  drunken  brawl.  After 
his  burial  his  relatives  imited  in 
observing  a  period  of  puiblic 
mourning  in  accordance  with  racial 
religious  custom.  The  keening  was 
so  vociferous  and  prolonged  that 
Newt  Cleveland,  a  noted  humorist 
of  the  county,  remarked  rather  un- 
charitably: "They  evidently  want 
to  escort  his  spirit  so  far  into 
eternity  that  there'll  be  no  danger 
of  its  finding  the  way  back." 

"Whisky  Jennie,'"  siwuso  of 
"Whisky  Jack,"  both  characters 
being  well  known  to  the  whites  of 
the  valley,  was  another  excellent 
source  of  legendary  lore.  She  wash- 
ed soiled  clothing  weekly  for  sev- 
eral families  in  Ukiah  and  spent 
the  most  of  her  hard-earned  money 
for  booze,  which  she  always  shared 
with  her  husband.  Jack  was  seldom 
interested  in  anythinpr  except  get- 
^ng  a  bottle  of  whisky,  brandy  or 
gin;     his    bottle    was    shared    with 


»» 


early- day    photographer    of  V) 
whose  paintings,   including  that 
the    papoose,     "Uttle    Mendocino, 
and  other  Indian  characters,  have 
evoked    the    unstinted    admiration 
and  praise  of  her  professional  con- 
temporaries.   She    supplied    the    il- 
lustrative   pictures    from    files    left 
by    her    father;     they    could    have 
been  obtained   from  no   other  per- 
son. Her  husband,  Br.  J.  W.  Hud- 
son, is  recognized  as  an  authority 
on    the    life    and    customs    of 
Diggers. 


tc^vaaiWy    masked    her    emo- 


I 


LEADER    IN    CONTESTS 

IN  THE  HILiLiS  east  of  Russian 
river,  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
towering  rock,  lived  the  power- 
ful tribe  of  the  Miyokamas.  Among, 
its  braves  Tokumwah  (Panther 
Claw),  son  of  the  medlcinc-man,^ 
was  ungrudgingly  admitted  to  be 
the  leader  in  contests  of  skill, 
speed  and  strength,  and  far  less 
cheerfully  w£us  acknowledged  b^' 
his  unmated  brethren  a.s  favored 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Wakoonaji 
(Water  Lily),  the  only  child  oif' 
Ohokah    the    venerable    chief. 

Ohokah  was  Jwell  plfcased  to 
observe  the  evidence  of  nimua 
traction  between  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter and  the  son  of  the  influential 
medicine-man.  To  vision  the  des- 
cent of  his  high  office  to  one  who 
he  was  confident  would  worthily 
perpetuate  the  honor  and  glory  of 
the  tribe— ah,  the  Great  Spirit  wa*? 
indeed  beneficent  in  His  attitude 
toward  the  lowly  creatures  grovel- 
ing in  the   dust  at  His   feet! 

Civil  aftairs  were  not  burden- 
some to  the  aged  sachem.;  in 
truth  he  derived  keen  enjoyment 
from  the  knowledge  that  his  peo- 
ple were  contented  and  loyal.  Tne 
tribe  had  been  at  peace  with  all 
others  in  the  mountain  area  lor 
many  years,  but  Ohokah  well  knew 
that  at  any  time  some  slight  in- 
cident might  lead  to  (bitterness  of 
feeling  and  finally  to  active  hos- 
tilities. In  the  event  of  intertribal 
warfare,  he  clearly  foresaw,  the 
head-fir(\ss    of   chief    must  ^ie    don- 


e  minds  of  the  tribesmen  were 

filled  with  wonder  and  vague  con- 

jetetVire.     Among  the  squaws,  espe- 

clW^y,    there    was   much    surmise — 

feminine    tendency    to    gossip 

s    to    have    no    limitations    of 

,  race  or  geography — but  none 

Ifi  suggest  a  plausible  explana- 

in   other   than   a   lovers'    quarrel. 

ope  sprang  anew   in  the  breasts 

Qi'  certain  ambitious  young  braves, 

thchuith  an  eye   single  to  wearing  the 

e:igle  feathers  oif  chief,   and  many 

a    youthful   **mahala"   was   secretly 

delighted    by      the      thought    that 

;>)[:ter  all  she  might  be   the   one  to 

gf-ace    the    tepee    of    the    son    of 

tie    medicine- man. 


OLLOWED    BY    WOMAN 

NE  clear,   cool   night  in  waning 

summer,  as  a  gibbous  moon  was 

J)ing    a)>ove    the    mountain    ciest, 

lathing  tho  countryside  in  a  flood 

mellow    light,    Tokumwah    stole 

[om    his   tepee  ancT  with   lynx-like 

oad    took    the    path    that    led    to 

river.      No    sound    broke      the 

-like  stillness  of  the  night  as 

arily   made    his   way   through 

iha  1[tm  imtil  he  had  covered 
the    distance    to    the    stream, 
from    tl\e   brushy    side    of   a 
^'   came   the   call    o^f   a    coyote 
s  mate.     As   its   shoi-t,    shar-p 
merged     into       a    mournful 
a^nd    gradually      died     away, 
np^  nothing  to  disturb  the  de- 
basing silence,    a   premonition    of 
11  caused    the  redskin  to  lay  his 
hand    on     the    haft     of     the     flint 

•  *  /I  ^^  ^^^  *^^^^'  ^"^  ^^  paused 
1^  ^tio  shadoAv  of  a  madrona  to 
P|er  searchinply  about.  Failing  to 
afscem  anything  of  a  suspicious 
nuure,  he  felt  reassured  and  walk- 
e<S.  rapidly  onward. 
fr.  A  ,^^"«e  Of  security  was  ill- 
founded;  the  eyes  of  'love  when 
il^  «"^^  has  been  aroused  are 
Ib^rT^I?'^  watchful!  A  fow  rods 
'^enmu  him  a  woman  slipped  along 

silently  as  the  wild- 

From 

I'ock,    from    tree    to   "copse 


aj  lightly  and 

Ji^^^^^^^^^ling  upon   its   prey. 


the  shallows  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  rivulet  at  this  season,  To- 
kumwah again  stopped  and  looked 
carefully  around.  In  the  light  of 
the  moon  the  stream  mirrored  like 
polished  silver  the  stately  oaks 
and  the  drooping  willows  bordering 
its  bank,  but  the  Indian's  thoughit^ 
were  not  of  the  beauties  olG  moon- 
lit scenery.  Perceiving  nothing  to 
cause  uneasiness,  he  leaped  from 
one  pai-tly  submerged  rock  to  an- 
other, then  to  a  mass  of  driftwood 
and  reached  the  opposite  bank; 
withouit  the  necessity  of  removing 
his  moccasins  and  wading. 
DID    NOT    HEAR    SOBS 

Ascending  the  mountain  by  a 
zigzag  path,  the  brave,  panting 
from  his  exertion,  halted  momen- 
tarilv  on  the  ridge  to  regain  his 
l)rcath;  his  tall,  muscular  form, 
was  silhouetted  against  the  sky 
as  he  gazed  down  the  western  in- 
cline Howard  a  flat  on  which  the 
dying  embers  of  a  bonfire  in  the 
village  of  an  allied  tribe  were  still 
visil)le.  Thus  engrossed  he  did 
not  hear  the  half-suppressed  sob 
that  came  from  a  manzanita 
thicket  through  which  he  had  just 
passed— it  was  the  involuntary  cry 
^^f-ftr.-mH>k«n  heait.  Only  a  zephyr 
heard  and  sighed  in  plaintive  sym- 
pathy. .    ,       ,  ,u 

Tokumwah      staHted      down      the 

western  slope  with  a  quick,  eager 
step  soon  arriving  at  a  glade  a 
short  distance  above  the  Indian 
community,  where  he  seated  him- 
seljf  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  large 
oak  blasted  and  buiTit  near  its 
base  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  Ho 
listened  intently;  the  silence  was 
unbroken  save  by  the  sepulchral 
call  of  a  hoot-owl,  answered  by 
its  mate  on  the  opposite  R*^]^  />( 
thQ  clearing.  Then  he  whistled 
shrilly     at     brief     intervals     three 

^'Tn^a  few'minutes  the  rustling  of 
drv  loaves  underfoot  ami  the 
snapping  of  a  dead  twig  showed 
that  the  evident  signal  had  been 
hotrd  and  that  somebody  was 
coming  from  the  direction  of  .the 
vSe  He  sprang  forward  with 
VroMlnfX  arms  as  a  comely  girl 
st"n   .1   into  tlio  open  spaco;   with 


enraged  animal  caused  him  to 
whirl  half  round  with  cat-like 
switness  and  instinctively  to  raise 
his  arm  as  if  to  ward  off  an  at- 
tack. The  needle-pointed  dagger 
fashioned  from  the  leg  bone  of  a 
black  bear  that  had  been  aimed 
at  the  heai-t  of  the  maid  he  was 
caressing  bit  viciously  into  his 
forearm. 

GIRL    FLEES    SCENE 

WITH  a  cry  of  liaffled  rage  in 
which  there  was  a  note  o^' 
auiguish  Wakoonah  dropped  her 
weapK^n,  turned  and  was  off  with 
the  speed  of  a  frightened  deer. 
Her  faithless  lover  sto<Kl  momen- 
tarily dazed  and  speechless  from 
the  shock  of  the  unexpected  as- 
sault made  in  such  jealous  fury. 
His  rising  anger  was  quickly 
throttled  by  a  recurrence  of  the 
presentiment  of  trouble  which  had 
come  to  him  with  the  weird  howl- 
ing of  the  coyote.  A  mixture  of 
shame,  contrition  and  foreboding 
overwh(dmed  him 
without  any  well 
he    bounded    aftei 


quickly!)     The    only    answer    was 
a   peal   of   mocking,    insane   laugh- 
ter. 
LEAPS    TO    DEATH 

Now  her  voice  had  risen,  gasip- 
ingly,  in  the  somber  death  chant 
of  her  people:  '*0,  Great  Spirit, 
guide  my  feet  to  the  Happy  Hunt- 
ing Cf round!      There   may    I    dwell 


when       Jlnally, 

defined    reason, 

his    betrothed — 

but     many    precious     seconds     had 

I  been  lost. 

The  girl's  course  lay  back  alon^ 
the  ridge  down  which  she  had 
vengefully  dogged  the  fooltwteps 
of  Tokumwah.  but  she  kept  on 
past  the  point  where  tho  trail  di- 
verged and  l(>d  down  to  the  river, 
on  and  up.  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind,  to  where  the  ridge  con- 
verged with  others  in  the  comi>ar- 
atlvely  level  itop.  abutting  on  the 
prodigious  rock.'  She  was  head- 
ing direictly  toward  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  where  yawned  the 
deep  gorge  of  the   river! 

As  the  awful  purpose  of  the 
maiden  flashed  into  Tokumwah's 
consciousness  the  horror- striclum 
brave  strained  every  muscle,  evcr>' 
sinew,  every  nei"ve  to  overtake 
her,  for  the  ifi-enzied  daughter  of 
his  chief  ^^'as  almost  holding  her 
own  with  the  fleetest  runner  of 
the  tribe.  He  was  gaining,  slowly 
_he  foresaw,  agonizingly,  too 
slowly! 

\Vakoonah  was  witliin  a  hundi<'<l 
feet    of    tlv«    fatal    chasm    and    hei 


in  peace  with  my  forefathers  ever- 
more! Grant.  I  pray — "  The  pit- 
eous appeal  was  silenced  abruptly 
.  .  .  Wakoonah* s  body  had  hurtled 
inito   space! 

Tobum wall's  knees  weakened,  he 
staggered  and  mutely  raising*  his 
liands  in  a  gesture  of  i^esignation 
to  tbe  will  of  Him  to  whom,  the 
tortured  ]>rince.ss  had,  made  her 
piuycr  pitched  forward,  face  down- 
ward. Prono  and  motionless,  in 
a.lvject  despair  he  sprawled,  while 
a  minute  passed — two,  three!  Then, 
lifting  his  head,  ho  loibbed  his 
eyes  'to  maJ<e  sure  it  was  not  all 
a   hideous    dream. 

C*r<vwling     to     the     c<}i::o     of     the 
cliiff.  he  looked  down,  shudderlngly. 
Averse  to  viewing  the  tragic  scene,! 
the     moon     had     drawn     a    fleecy  | 
cloud    acro«s     her     face    and      the 
abyss     wa«     filled    with       shadows. 
No    sound    came    to    his    straining | 
sars   but  tho   faint  murmur  of   tbe 
waters,      far      below,     intermingled 
with  the  whispering  sadness  of  the 
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To  Hopland  Highway 
Revives  Ancient  Lore 

History  of  'Squealing  Charlie/  'Whisky  Jennie,' 
Lovelorn  Maiden's  Leap  to  Death  Retold 

By^RANK  L.  PERKINS 

IN  THOSE  wonderful  chains  of  improved  roads  which 
compose  the  highway  system  of  California,  the  first  links 
forged  in  mountainous  country  avoided  so  far  as  possible 
the  natural  obstacles  interposed,  for  cost  was  a  factor  of 
major  importance;  but  with  a* 


tremendous  growth  of  traffic 
arid  a  proportionate  increase 

ia  Xho  funds  available  for  con- 
^trviction,  enginocrinp:  science  has 
??ul>soquontly  been  cTevoted  largely 
to  Hhoilcning  distances  between 
given  i>oinls  and  maUin^  grades 
less  difficult  to  ascend  and  de- 
Kccnil,  therefore  less   dangerous. 

Attainment  of   these    objortivos— 
reducing;    distance    and    gradients- 
has      unquestionably     brought     tlie 
greatest   good   to   the   larg-cst    num- 
ber;    nevertheless    it    has    at    times 
ibeen   accompanied    by   certain    dis- 
advantap^es,    especially    from    scenic 
and  historic  angles,  of  which  many 
Vnotorists     are     acutely  '  conscious. 
Inspirational    sc9nes    revealing    na- 
ture   in    her    various    moods,    from 
the   merely  beautiful  and  CcHptivat- 
Ing    to    the    majestic,    the    sublime, 
are  frequently  denied  to  the   driver 
\vho  clings  slavishly  to  the  smooth 
pavement.     'Places     famed     through 
association   ^vith    state   or    national 
events,     objects    or    localities     em- 
(balmed  in  the  aromatic  atmosphere 
of     tradition— often     these     remain 
hidden  from  him  who  shrinks  from 
dust  or   mud   and   the   rough    going 
i|sually    encountered     on     deviating 
from  a  paved  or  oiled  hig^lnvay. 

PICTURESQUE    AREA 

Probably    the    larger    number    of 


t'hese    interesting    spots    on    present 
lt)y-roads    will     be    ofjt:    the    beaten 
track   for  generations   to  come,   en- 
joyed   only    by    those    in    whom    a. 
healthy  sense  of  scenic   or  cultiu'al 
values  fathers  a  Aviliingness  to  un- 
dergo    temporarily     more     or     less 
bodily     discomfort.     Yet,     with     the 
expansion  and  betterment  of  mod- 
ern     highways,      some      enchanting 
district   is  occasionally   being  made 
more     easily     accessiible.     At     least 
one     salient     ])roject,     now     hapi)ily 
tn  accomplishment,  which    has  been 
urged     by     a     few     iMiblic-spirited 
riti'/chs     for    more    than    two     de- 
cades,    mark«    a     reversal    of     the 
j.'iij^.—ahortening  a  route  has  thrown 
oi>on    <i    i)ictures(iuc    realm   of    his- 
toric   interest. 

On     this     August     day     the     state. 
Highway     ronuuission     has     finally 
eliminated   from   general   usage   the 
steep,    tortuous    and    otherwise   ex- 
ecraible    road    running    through    the 
mountains    west    of    liu.ssian    river, 
between    Clovcrdalc    and    Hopland, 
on    which    there    have    been    many 
deplorable  accidents,  including:  sev- 
nral  fatalities.   Instead   the   old  toll 
road    of   much    gentler   grades   par- 
Uloling    that    stream    on    the    east 
r.ide    has    become    an    integral    part 
of    the    Redwood    Highway.    Unique 
among   its   alhu'ing  features   is   one 
of     the     most     impressive     natiu'al 
memorials    on    the    Pacific    Sloix^    - 
a     monument     towering     into     tlu^ 
heavens    grim    and   gray,    tradition- 
ally   sacred    to    the    memory    of    a 
love-lorn       Indian       nuiiden,       who 
.sought    surcease    of    sorrow    in    an 
imtimely    death. 

ONT  THE  JASi:  of  the  NoKh- 
western  Pacific;  Pail  way  in 
Mendocino  county,  not  far  from 
the  little  station  of  T'ic^ta.,  stands 
this  colossal  rock,  marking  serine 
cataclysmic    ni)hca\al   of    tli<'    loi'ces 


northward.  from  Clovcrdalc  to 
Hopland,  ITkiah,  Willits  and  other 
markets  in  Imn^bor-w^agons  drawn 
by  foiu'-.  six-,  and  even  eight- 
and  ten-hors(^  teams.  From  the 
pinnacle  of  the  huge  rock  auto- 
mobiles on  the  gravelly  road,  which 
with  modern  improvement  will  add 
in  generous  measure  to  the  enjoy- 
nu^nt  of  all  motorists,  and  especial- 
ly of  vacationists  bowling  through 
the  P.edwood  ]<]nipire,  look  like 
inidgct  models  and  horses  resemble 
Shetland  ii>onies. 

During  the   pioneer  period   stage- 
drivers    on    this    road    handled    the 
reins  under  continual   mental  tens- 
ion,   expecting    momentarily    in    lo- 
calities favorable  to  road-agent  ac- 
tivities     the      stern      command      to 
"Halt!      Throw     up     your     hands!' 
Bandits     ''playing     solo,"     such     as 
P.lack  •  Bart,     and     outlaw     gangs 
such     as     the     one     that     included 
Brown,    Carr,    Gaunce   and    Billings 
were    perniciously     in     evidence     in 
Pake,   Mendocino  and  northern   So- 
noma   covmties,    and    shipments    of 
cash    or    bullion    were    customarily 
guarded     by     shotgun     messengers. 
Old    Jim    Miller,    a    veteran    driver, 
once  raced  a  bullet-riddled  stage  to 
the     nearest     village     and     safety; 
thereafter     he     proudly     carried     a 
watch  of  the  diameter  of  a  saucer 
attached    to    a    chain    of    commen- 
surable size,  both  made  from  silver 
bullion   he    had    saved,    which    were 
prc^sented  to  him  by  a  grateful  ex- 
press   company. 
MARKS    TRAGIC    SPOT 

J'^ar  and  near  the  titanic  sentinel, 
which  in  all  likelihood  kept  frown- 
ing vigil  over  the  nu)untain  pass 
when  Pal(M)zoic  nuui  was  drawing 
or  carving  crude  inulg(^s  of  aninuils 
on  the  walls  of  caves  and  the 
fares  of  cliffs,  is  known  as 
"Lover's  Jieai),"  or  prosaically  and 
less  rn])honi()nsly,  as  "Squaw 
Pock."  It  marks  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  tiagic  and  pathetic 
jccorded    by    Indian    tradi- 
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"Whisky  Jennie,"  with  her  little  daughter  and  male  papoose. 
She  earned  her  nickname  by  her  capacity  for  fire  water.  The  men- 
tality of  this  squ9w  was  far  above  the  average  of  the  members  of 
Digger  tribes. 
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Squealing  Charlie"  Brown,  notorious  Indian  bully  of  the  Ukiah 
alley,  who  met  death  in  a  drunken  affray  at  the  hands  of  fellow 
ibesmen.  He  is  here  shown  in  the  costume  of  a  Poma  (or  Pomo) 
anoer. 


Pb:\  lorSIA' .to    the    coming   of 
the    white    man    and    for    many 
years     afterward     the     Digger     In- 
dians   of    the    region    to    the    north 
of  San  Francisco  bay  were  divided 
into    tribes     living    in    villages    or 
hamlets;     since     the     day     of     the 
early    Spanish    settlers    the.sc    haA-r- 
h^on    known    as    rancherias.    Until 
18J)0.   or  thereabout,   several   ranch- 
eria.s     in    ]\lendocino     county    were 
situated     near     Kussian     river;     at 
that     time     three     or     four     triba.l 
units    gathered  together    in    a   set- 
tlement  flanking   the    present    Red- 
wood  Highway,   approximately   one 
and   one-half  miles  north   of  Ukiah, 
which    received    the    name    of    Pin- 
oUville.     A     few     other     rancherias 
are    still    in    exi.stence,    notably    one 
near   Hopland,    but    many   descend- 
ants  of  the   Russian    river   Diggers 
make    their    homes    on    the    govern- 
ment  res(>rvation   in    Round  Valley. 
The    names    of   certain    tribes    have 
been    preserved    for    i)osterity,    but 
the    native    designations    of    others 
have    faded    into    "the    dark    back- 
ward  and   abysm  of    time.'' 

Porn  and  rcare(i  in  Ifkiah.  the 
name  of  tliis  city  being  a  coiM-ui)t 
foini    f^f    t^-'t    Mf    olfl    Chier    \'cl<!»yn. 


changed  somewhat  when  repeated 
by  the  same  person  a  few  weeks 
later.  The  degree  of  variance  seem- 
ed to  depend  primarily  on  how 
much  fire-water  was  in  storage 
imder  the  narrator's  belt.  In  the 
main  their  versions  of  ancestral 
deeds,  achievements  and  experi- 
ences were  never  contradictory. 

NOTORIOUS    BULLY 

Outstanding  among  these  con- 
servators of  Indian  tradition  was 
a  notorious  bully  on  whom  towns- 
))eople  had  bestowed  the  name  of 
Charlie  Brown,  but  who  was  best 
known  by  his  sobriquet  of  "Squeal- 
ing Charlie,"  humorously  given  to 
liim  by  reason  of  his  squeaky,  fal- 
setto voice — a  striking,  peculiarity 
in  a  man  more  than  six  feet  tall, 
weighing:  about  230  pounds.  When 
sober,  which  could  hardly  have 
)>ccn  regarded  as  his  normal  state, 
"Squealing  Charlie"  was  harmless 
and  even  good-natured;  when  only 
half  drunk  he  was  quarrelsome; 
when  "saturated"  he  was  danger- 
ous— the  "bad  InJun"  of  the  valley 
hatred  and  feared  by  the  members 
o.^  every  tribe,  irrespective  of  age 
or  sex. 

Eventually  he  was  stabbed  to 
death  in  /i  drxmken  brawl.  After 
his  burial  his  relatives  united  in 
observing  a  period  of  public 
mourning  in  accordance  with  racial 
religious  custom.  The  keening  was 
so  vociferous  and  prolonged  that 
Newt  Cleveland,  a  noted  humorist 
of  the  county,  remarked  rather  un- 
charitably: "They  evidently  want 
to  escort  his  spirit  so  far  into 
eternity  that  there'll  be  no  danger 
of  its  finding  the  way  back." 

"Whisky  Jennie,"  spouse  of 
"^Vhisky  Jack,"  both  characters 
being  well  known  to  the  whites  of 
the  valley,  was  another  excellent 
source  of  legendary  lore.  She  wash- 
ed soiled  clothing  weekly  for  sev- 
eral families  in  Ukiah  and  spent 
the  most  of  her  hard-earned  money 
for  booze,  which  she  always  shared 
with  her  husband,  .lack  was  seldom 
interested  in  anything  except  get- 
yng  a  l)ottle  of  whisky,  brandy  or 
gin;     Ills     bottle     w.is     shared     with 
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early-day    photographer    of   V 
whose  paintings,  including  that 
the    papoose,     ''Little    Mendocino, 
and   other  Indian  characters,  have 
evoked    the    unstinted    admiration 
and  praise  of  her  professional  con- 
temporaries.   She    supplied    the    il- 
lustrative   pictures    from    filesi    left 
by    her    father;     they    could    have 
been  obtained   from  no   other  per- 
son. Her  husband,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hud- 
son, is  recognized  as  an  authority 
on    the    life    and    customs    of    the 
Diggers. 


her    emo- 
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LEADER    IN    CONTESTS 
N    THE   HII4DS   east  of  Russian 

river,  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
towering  rock,  lived  the  power- 
ful tribe  of  the  Miyokamat^.  Among, 
its  braves  Tokumwah  (Panther 
Claw),  son  of  the  medicine-man,  \ 
was  ungrudgingly  admitted  to  be 
the  leader  in  contests  of  skill, 
speed  and  strength,  and  far  less 
cheerfully  was  acknowledged  b^* 
his  unmated  brethren  as  favored 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Wakoonab 
(Water  Lily),  the  only  child  df" 
Ohokah    the    venerable    chief. 

Ohokah     was     ^vellpjfcased     to 
c>bserve  the  evidence  of  rrtutueCl 


^ually    masked 

e  rnind^  of  the  tribesmen  were 

fiU4d  with  wonder  and  vague  con- 

jcjctVire.     Among  the  squaws,  espe- 

y,  there  was  much  s-urmise — 
feminine  tendency  to  gossii) 
seenjiS'  to  have  no  limitations  of 
t^nrid,  race  or  geography — but  none 
ctl^uln  suggest  a  plausible  explana- 
tibn  other  than  a  lovers'  quarrel. 
IHJope  sprang^  anew  in  the  breasts 
ol'  certain  ambitious  young  braves, 
l^nth  an  eye  single  to  wearing  the 
e:igle  feathers  oif  chief,  and  many 
a,  youthful  <*mahala"  was  secretly 
djplighted  by  the  thought  that 
j^jfter  all  she  might  be  the  one  to 
•ace    the    tepee     of    the    son     of 


tie    medicine- man. 
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traction  between  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter and  the  son  of  the  inOucntial 
medicine-man.  To  vision  the  des- 
cent of  his  high  office  to  one  who 
he  was  confident  would  worthily 
T>erpetuate  the  honor  and  glory  of 
the  tribe— ah,  the  Great  Spirit  \va^ 
indeed  beneficent  in  His  attitude 
toward  the  lowly  creatures  grovei- 
ing   in  the   dust   at   His   feet! 

Civil  anairs  were  not  burden- 
some to  the  aged  sacheni;  m 
truth  he  derived  keen  enjoyment 
from  the  knowledge  that  his  peo- 
ple were  contented  and  loyal.  The 
tribe  had  been  at  peace  with  all 
others  in  the  mountain  area  tor 
many  years,  but  Ohokah  well  knew 
that  at  any  time  some  slight  in- 
cident might  lead  to  (bitterness  of 
feeling  and  finally  to  active  hos- 
tilities. In  the  event  of  intertribal 
warfare,  he  clearly  foresaw,  the 
bond -dress    of    chief    must  -l.e    don- 
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OLLOWED    BY    WOMAN 

NE  clear,   cool   night  in  waning 
summer,  as  a  gibbous  moon  was 
ming    above    the    mountain    crest, 
IfUhing  the  countryside  in   a  flood 
mellow    light,    Tokumwah    stole 
pm   his   tepee  amT  with  lynx-like 
ead    took    the    path    that    led    to 
river.      No    sound    broke      the 
-like  stillness  of  the  night  as 
arily    made    his   way    through 
•  '^i  > r    aJa^    \4^lAg^e>^€i nd 

the  trail  imtil  he  had  covered 
the  distance  to  the  stream, 
from  the  brushy  side  of  a 
f>  came  the  call  oif  a  coyote 
s  mate.  As  its  short,  sharp 
^  merged  into  a  mournful 
and  gradually  ftied  away, 
_  ng^  nothing  to  disturb  the  de- 
basing .silence,  a  premonition  of 
e/il  caused  the  redskin  to  lay  his 
hand    on    the    haft     of     the     flint 

^  ih  ^^  ^^^  *^^^^'  ^"^  ^^  paused 
ij  ^^^  shadow  of  a  madrona  to 
Wer  searehingly  about.  Failing  to 
djscern  anything  of  a  suspicious 
nuure,  he  felt  reassured  and  walk- 
ed  rapidly   onward. 

^n  1  .^^""^  <^f  securitv  was  ill- 
tounded;  the  eyes  of  love  when 
imiousy  has  been  aroused  are 
JH?r^I?'^  watchful!  A  few  rods 
«•  1-  u  ''^^  a  woman  slipped,  along 
^f  f  ^'  ^^^^  silently  as  the  wild- 
f-ou^f  ''^^  UDon  its  prey.  Fiom 
WK    To   roei<,    from    tree    to   <'Opse 
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"Lover's  Leap/'  the  enormous  rock  tunneled  through  by  the 
Northwestern  Pacific  railway  near  Pieta  in  Mendocino  county,  which 
according  to  Indian  tradition  perpetuates  the  nyemoty  of  a  maiden 
who  leaped  from  its  lofty  summit  to  her  death  on  the  boulders  of 
Russian  river  when  she  discovered  the  faithlessness  of  the  brave  to 
whom    she  was    betrothed. 


the  shallows  w^as  scarcely  more 
than  a  rivulet  at  this  season,  To- 
kumiwah  again  stopped  and  looked 
carefully  around.  In  the  light  of 
the  moon  the  stream  mirrored  like 
polished  silver  the  stately  oaks 
a.nd  the  drooping  willows  bordering 
its  bank,  hut  the  Indian's  thoughit^ 
were  not  of  the  beauties  oifi  moon- 
lit scenery.  Perceiving  nothing  to 
cause  uneasiness,  he  leaped  from 
one  partly  submerged  i-ock  to  an- 
oUier,  then  to  a  ma.ss  of  driftwood 
and  reached  the  opposite  bank; 
withouit  the  necessity  of  removing 
his  moccasin.s  and  wading. 
DID    NOT    HEAR    SOBS 

Ascending  the  mountain  by  a 
/.igzag  path,  the  brave,  panting 
from  his  exertion,  halted  niomen- 
tarilv  on  the  ridge  to  regain  his 
breath;  his  tall,  muscular  form 
was  silhouetted  against  the  sky 
as  he  gazed  down  the  westei-n  in- 
cline Howard  a  flat  on  which  the 
dying  embers  of  a  bonfire  in  the 
village  of  an  allied  tribe  were  still 
visible.  Thus  engrossed  he  did 
not  hear  the  half-suppressed  sob 
that  came  from  a  manzanita 
thicket  through  which  he  had  just 
passed— it  was  the  involuntary  cry 
c^C^r^^^M^^n  hea^'t.  Only  a  zophyr 
heard  and  sighed  hi  plaintive  sym- 

^*\okumwah  stai^ted  down  the 
western  sloi>e  with  a.  quick,  eager 
step  soon  arriving  at  a  glade  a 
short  distance  above  the  Indian 
community,  where  he  seated  him- 
selif  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  large 
oak  blasted  and  bunit  near  its 
base  bv  a  stroke  of  lightning.  He 
listened  intently;  the  silence  was 
unbroken  save  by  the  sepulchral 
call  of  a  hoot-owl,  answered  by 
its  mate  on  the  opposite  si^]<>  />f 
the  clearing.  Then  he  whis  led 
shrilly     at     brief     intervals     three 

^'Tn'^a  few  minutes  the  ru.stling  of 
drv  leaves  underfoot  and  the 
Planning  of  a  dead  twig  showed 
H  at  he  evident  signal  had  been 
hoard  and  that  somebody  was 
'oming'from  the  ^^re^tion  of^tiie 
village.  He  sprang  for^^aT(  with 
we leoruing  arms  .'!>*  a  comely  girl 
d   into  tlie  open  space;   with 


enraged  animal  caused  him  to 
whirl  half  round  with  cat-like 
switness   and    instinctively  to   raise 

his  arm  as  if  to  ward  off  an  at- 
tack. The  needle-ijointed  dagger 
fashioned  from  the  le^g  bone  of  a 
black  bear  that  had  been  aimed 
at  the  heai-t  of  the  maid  he  was 
caressing  bit  viciously  into  his 
forearm. 

GIRL    FLEES    SCENE 

WITH  a  cry  of  baffled  rage  in 
which  there  was  a  note  of 
anguish  Wakoonab  ilropperf  her 
wea.rK)n,  turned  and  was  off  with 
the  speed  of  a  frightened  deer. 
Hcv  faithless  lover  stood  momen- 
tarily dazed  and  speechless  from 
the  shock  of  the  unexpected  as- 
sault made  in  sueli  jealous  fury. 
His  rising  anger  was  quickly 
throttled  by  a  recurrence  of  the 
presentiment  of  trouble  which  had. 
come  to  him  with  tlie  weird  howl- 
ing of  the  eoyote.  A  mixture  of 
shnme.  (contrition  and  foreboding 
overwhf^lmed  him  when  finally, 
without  any  well  defined  reason, 
he  l)Ounded  after  his  betrothed— 
but     many    precious     seconds     had 

been  lost. 

The  girl's  course,  lay  back  along 
the  ridges  down  whieh  she  had 
vengefully  dogged  the  fooll  steps 
of  Tokumwah,  luit  she  kept  on 
past  the  point  wh(Me  the  trail  di- 
verged and  led  down  to  the  i-iver, 
on  and  up.  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind,  to  where  the  ridge  eon- 
verged  with  others  in  the  compar- 
atively level  top  abutting  on  the 
prodigious  roek.  She  was  head- 
ing direictly  toward  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  where  yawned  the 
deepi  gorge  of  the  river! 

As  the  awful  purpose  of  the 
maiden  fla,shed  into  Tokumwah's 
consciousness  the  horror-stricken 
brave  strained  every  muscle,  every 
sinew,  every  nei-ve  to  overtakf^ 
her,  for  the  ifi-enzied  daughter  of 
his  chief  ^^''as  almost  holding  her 
own  with  the  fleetest  runner  of 
the  tribe.  H<'  was  gaining,  .slowly 
—he  foresaw,  agonizingly,  too 
slowly! 

Wakoonab  was  within  a  hundred 
ford,    of    tlv    fatal    ehasm    and    her 


quickly!)     The     only    answer    was 
a   peal   of  mocking,    insane    laugh- 
ter. 
LEAPS    TO    DEATH 

Now  her  voice  hiul  risen,  gasip- 
ingly,  in  the  somber  death  chant 
of  her  people:  **0,  Grc^t  Spirit, 
guide  my  feet  to  the  Happy  Hunt- 
ing Ground!  There  may  I  dwell 
in  ])eacc  with  my  forefathers  ever- 
more! Grant.  I  pray — *'  The  pit- 
eous apreal  was  silenced  abruptly 
.  .  .  Wakoonah's  body  had  hurtled 
inito   space! 

Tobumwah's  knees  weakened,  he 
staggered  and  mutely  raising  his 
hands  in  a  gesture  of  resignation 
to  the  will  of  Him  to  whom  the 
tortured  ]>]im!ess  had,  made  her 
])rayer  pitched  forward,  face  down- 
ward. Prone  and  motionle^js,  in 
a.l>j(^ct  despair  he  sprawled,  while 
a  minute  parsed — two,  three!  Then, 
lifting  his  head,  ho  njbbed  his 
eyes  'to  make  sure  it  was  not  all 
a    hideous    dream. 

Crawling     to     the     edge     of     the 
cliUf.  he  looked  down,  sbudderlngly. 
Averse  to  viewing  the  tragic  scene, I 
the     moon     had     drawn     a     fleecy! 
cloud     across     her     face    and      the 
abyss     was     filled    with       shadows. 
No    sound    came    to    his    straining | 
ears   but  the   faint  murmur   of  the 
^'ater.s,      far      below,     intermingled 
with  the  whispering  sadness  ol  the  I 
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thi'Hi'    intiTestinu:    spois    on    jjiisriit 
by-roads    ^viU    ]h^    ofj:    thn    boatoii 
truck  for  generations  to  come,   en- 
joyed   only    by    those    in    whom    a. 
healthy  sense  of  scenie  or  cultural 
values  fathers  a  willinKncss  to  un- 
Uerg:o     tem|>orarily     more     or     less 
boilily     discomfort.     Yet,     with     thn 
expansion  and   l»etterment  of   mod- 
ern    highways,      some     enchant  ini; 
ilistriot   is  occasionally   hcinK"  mad<! 
more     easily     accessiihle.    At     least 
one     Halient     project,     now     happily 
tn  accomplishment,  which   has  been 
lirRc'd     by     a     few     T>u])lic-spirited 
ritizehs     for    more    than    two     de- 
cades,    marks    a     reversal     of     the 
nUe— shortening'  a  route  has  thrown 
o)>en    a    picturesciue    realm   of    his- 
toric   interest. 

On  this  August  day  the  state. 
}  Ugh  way  Commission  has  tinally 
clin;iftated  from  general  usage  the 
steep;  tortuous  and  otherwise  ex^- 
ccraibje  road  running-  through  t|ie 
mountains  west  of  Hussian  river, 
between  Clovcrdale  and  Hopland, 
on  which  there  have  been  many 
deplorable  accidents,  including:  sev- 
nral  fatalities.  Instead  the  old  toll 
road  of  much  gentler  grades  par- 
Uleling  that  stream  on  the  east 
side  has  become  an  integral  7>art 
of  the  Redwood  Highway.  Unique 
among  its  alluring  features  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  natural 
memorials  on  the  I'acific  Slope — 
a  monument  towering  into  the 
heavens  grim  and  gray,  tradition* 
ally  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a 
love-lorn  Indian  maiden,  who 
sought  surcease  of  sorrow  in  an 
untimely    death. 

ON  THB  LINE  of  the  NoHh- 
we.stern  I'acific  Railway  in 
Mendocino  county,  not  far  from 
the  little  station  of  Pieta,  stands 
this  eolos.sal  rock,  marking  some 
cataclysmic  ui)heaval  of  the  forces 
of  nature  ages  ago.  Winning  its 
summit  by  way  of  the  mountain 
which  it  buttresses,  one  may  gazo 
almost  vertically  down  to  where 
in  stormy  season  the  waters  of 
Russian  river  lash  themselves  into 
spumous  fury  f)n  the  boulders 
scatterd  along  its  base  Iiundreds 
of  fe^t  below. 
HOLDUPS    FREQUENT 

Across  the  river  to  the  east,  like 
a  ^tan-colored  rii])bon,  winds  the 
old  turnpike  on  which  tolls  were 
<'olIected  in  the  day  when  dust- 
eating  travf^lers  Rot  a  tast*^  of 
in?irtyrdom  riding  in  churning 
tlio,r()ugh -brace  stages,  when 
frf7ig:ht  was  arduously  hauled  first 
Aom  Santa  Rosa,  and  later,  after 
the     railroad     had     been     extended 
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bull  inn    he    had    save<l.    which    were 
presented  to  him  by  a  grateful  ex- 
]>ress    compMiu'. 
MARKS    TRAGIC    SPOT 

J''ar  .ind  ne.ir  the  titanic  sr^ntinel, 
which  in  all  likelihood  ke],t  frown- 
ing vigil  over  the  mountain  pass 
when  Pab'ozoic  man  was  drawing 
or  carving  cru<h;  images  of  anim:ils 
on  tin  walls  of  caves  and  the 
fac(\s  of  cliffs,  is  known  as 
*'F>over  s  J>^ap,"  or  prosaically  and 
less  etiphoniously,  as  'Squaw 
Ixock."  It  nuirks  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  tragic  and  pathetic 
evrnts  ri'corded  by  Indian  tradi- 
tion. 

PREVTOi;SL.Y,to  the  coming  of 
the  white  man  and  for  many 
years  afterward  the  Digger  In- 
dians of  the  region  to  the  north 
of  Han  Krancisco  bay  were  divided 
into  trijbos  living-  in  villages  or 
hamlets;  since  the  day  of  the 
early  ffpanish  settlers  these  haA'e 
been  known  as  rancherlas.  Until 
1890,  or  thereabout,  several  ranch- 
erlas in  Mendocino  county  were 
situated  near  Russian  river;  at 
that  time  three  or  four  tribal 
units  gathered  together  in  a  set- 
tlement flanking  the  present  Red- 
wood Highway,  approximately  one 
and  one-half  miles  north  of  Ukiah, 
which  received  the  name  of  Pin- 
oleville.  A  few  other  rancherias 
are  still  in  existence,  notably  one 
near  Hopland,  but  many  descend- 
ants of  the  Russian  river  Diggers 
make  their  homes  on  the  govern- 
ment reservation  in  Round  Valley. 
The  names  of  certain  tribes  have 
been  preserved  for  posterity,  but 
the  native  designations  of  others 
have  faded  into  "the  dark  back- 
ward and  abysm  of  time.'' 

Born  and  reared  in  Ukiah,  the 
name  of  tliis  city  being  a  corrupt 
form  of  that  of  old  Chief  Yokaya 
(or  Yokayo),  the  Avriter  as  a  youth 
was  keenly  interested  in  Digger 
tradition,  and  whenever  the  op- 
rwrtunity  offered  would  induce  the 
older  hombres  and  mahalas  of 
JMnoleville  to  recount  thein  tribal 
legends.  These  were  of  necessity 
obtained  i)iecemeal,  inasmuch  as 
the  Indians  were  in  divers  ways  as 
temperamental  as  a  prima  donna 
or  a,  motion-pi(!ture  star.  They 
would  sometimes  break  off  ni  the 
middle  of  an  engaging  recital  and 
stalk  away  without  apparent  lea- 
son,  and  invariably  would  take 
offense  if  :i  finery  was  interjected. 
Oftener  than  oth(M'wise  one  wo.dd 
disagree  with  another  as  to  cer- 
tain details  of  a  story;  sometimes 
a    tale    as    told    initially    would    be 
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This  restful  domestic  scene  is  typical  of  what  might  have  been 
l»«en  at  Pinoleville  In  the  '90's.  The  native  woman  in  the  checkered 
Idress  is  **Sally,"  who  was  a  washerwoman  for  white  families  of 
lUkiah.  Unlike  most  early-day  Indians,  she  was  of  a  cheerful  nature 
land   inclined   to   be  talkative. 


<( 


deeds,     aclncvenunts     and     e^ix-ri- 
ences   were   ni'ver  Cx>ntradict(  ry. 

NOTORIOUS    BULLY 

Outstanding  anion,^  tbjse  con- 
servators of  Indian  tittUltlon  was 
a  notorious  bully  on  whom  towns- 
j)eople  had  bestowed  the  name  of 
Charlie  Brown,  but  who  was  best 
known  by  his  .sobriquet  of  *\SqueaU 
ing  Charlie,"  humorou.sly  given  to 
him  by  reason  of  his  squeaky,  fal- 
setto voice — a  striking,  peculiarity 
in  a  man  more  than  six  feet  tall, 
weighing  about  230  pounds.  When 
soh<^r,  .  which  could  hardly  have 
been  regarded  as  his  normal  state, 
•'Squealing  Charlie"  was  harmless 
and  even  good-natured;  when  only 
h»lf  drunk  he  was  quarrelsome; 
when  "saturated"  he  was  danger- 
ous—the **bad  Injun"  of  the  valley 
hatred   and   feared   by  the  members 

oU  every  tribe,   irrespective   of  age 
or   sex. 

Eventually  he  was  stabbed  to 
death  \n  jx  drxmken  brawl.  After 
his  burial  his  relatives  united  in 
observing  a  period  of  puiblic 
mourning  in  accordance  with  racial 
religious  custom.  The  keening  was 
so  vociferous  and  prolonged  that 
Newt  Cleveland,  a  noted  humorist 
of  the  county,  remarked  rather  un- 
charitably: ''They  evidently  want 
to  escort  his  spirit  so  far  into 
eternity  that  there'll  he  no  danger 
of  its  finding  the  way  back." 

"Whisky  Jennie,"*  spouse  of 
Whisky  Jack,"  hoth  characters 
being  well  known  to  the  whites  of 
the  valley,  was  another  excellent 
source  of  leg,endary  lore.  She  wash- 
ed soiled  clothing  weekly  for  sev- 
eral families  in  Ukiah  and  spent 
the  most  of  her  hard-earned  money 
for  booze,  which  she  always  shared 
with  her  husband.  Jack  was  seldom 
interested  in  anything  except  get- 
ting a  hottle  of  whisky,  brandy  or 
gin;  his  bottle  was  shared  with 
nobody..  Jennie  could  drink  as  much 
"hard  liquor"  as  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter and  handled  her  potions  much 
better  than  he,  but  she  was  an 
aiboriginal  hell-cat  if  provoked 
when  she  was  intoxicated.  Owing 
to- her  frequent  association  wfth 
the  whites,  her  command  of  Eng- 
lish was  superior  to  that  of  most 
of  the  Indians  of  the  district.  Now 
and  then  there  was  reason  to  sus- 
pect that , she  Was  •'romancing"  a. 
bit  in  the  endeavor  to  make  her 
narratives  more  interesting. 
VOCABULARY    LIMITED 

Another  good  informant  available 
to  the  writer  was  a  sturdy  but  half 
blind  old  hombrc  called  "Ish-wahn- 
hee''  >lD<fccause  of  his  voluble  repeti- 
tion of  those  words  or  syllables 
when  iinnoyed  by  the  town  hood- 
lums. He  was  a  veritable  store- 
house of  folklore,  hut  his  English 
vocabulary  w^as  so  limited  as  usual- 
ly to  make  it  difficult  fully  to 
grasp  his  meaning.  The  gift  of  a 
dime  or  some  knickknack  was  re- 
quired to  get  him  to  talk,  for  his 
disposition  had  been  soured  by  the 
badgering  to  which  he  was  so  fre- 
quently   suhjected. 

A  middle-aged  squaw  named 
"Sally"  knew  several  legends  and 
if  approached  tactfully  while  she 
was  washing  clothing  for  white 
families  would  relate  them.  Once 
started  she  was  rather  talkative; 
this  was  a  noteworthy  trait,  .for 
mo55t  of  the  Diggers  were  .taciturn 
unless   in   their  cups. 

Another  exception  to  the 
was  t'Old  Dutch,"  whose  grin 
perennial;  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
versation  with  the  whites  at 
time.  Nothing  he  said,  however, 
could  be  accepted  as  factual  with- 
out corroboration,  for  Baron  Mun- 
chausen had  little  on  "Old  Dutch" 
when  it  came  to  spinning  yarns 
about  anything,,  either  current  or 
prehistoric. 

"Lover's  -  Leap'*  was  obtained 
from  three  sources,  the  versions  all 
agreeing-  with  resi>ect  to  the  main 
thread  of  the  legend,  though  there 
were  differences  in  non-essentials: 
as  to  these  variances  the  writer 
has  uniformly  adopted  the  one 
which  appealed  to  him  as  the  most 
intriguing.  It  should  be  added  that 
so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes  this 
gripping  story  of  love,  treachery, 
jealousy  arid  despair,  with  its 
tragic  ending,  which  has  come 
down  from  father  to  son  through 
many  generations,  has  never  been 
accorded  more  than  passing;  refer- 
ence    in     book    or    magazine,     al- 


nde 
was 
con- 
any 


though    it    deserves    indubitably   to  tepee  were  'l>eco«ming  less  and  1 


rank   9^   a   Digger   classic. 

The    author    wishes    here    to 
knowledge  his  indebtedness  and  ex- 


press   his    gratitude    to    Mrs.   Grace   joined     in    the    trilxal    dances 


Carpenter  Hudson,  talented  daugh 


s.    She    supplied    thf    Jlj 
pictures    from    fil^'^,^^'^: 


ana  praise  oi  nei*  protest 

temi)oraries 

lustrative    pi^v«*^«    *.w 

by  her  father;  they  couUl  *^^^ 
been  obtained  from  no  other  per- 
son. Her  husband.  Dr.  J.  AV-  H"/*' 
son,  is  recognized  aa  an  authoruy 
on  the  life  and  customs  of  tuc 
Diggers.  , 


LEADER    IN    CONTESTS 

N    THE   HIIJ^S   east   of  RUHSiaii 

mile  from  the 
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river,  less  than  a 
towering  rock,  lived  the  power- 
ful tribe  of  the  Miyokamae.  Among, 
its  braves  Tokumwah  (Panther 
Claw),  son  of  the  medicine-man^ 
was  ungrudgingly  admitted 
the  leader  in  contests  of 
speed  and  strength,  and  far 
cheerfully     was 


to   he 

skill, 

less 

acknowledged     h^' 
his    unmated    brethren    as    favorea 
suitor  for   the   hand   of  Wakoonah 
CWater    Lily),     the     only »  child 
Ohokah     the    venerable    ckief.  ' 

Ohokah  was  ;weU  pJmmmuI-  ^^ 
observe  the  evidence  of  mutuolTa, 
traction  between  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter and  the  son  of  the  influential 
medicine-man.  To  vision  the  dei$- 
oent  of  his  high  office  to  one  who 
he  was  confident  would  worthiljyr 
(perpetuate  the  honor  and  glory  of 
the  tribe — ah,  the  Great  Spirit  wae 
indeed  beneficent  in  His  attitude 
toward  the  lowly  creatures  grovel- 
ing in  the  dust  at  His  feet! 

Civil  aftairs  were  not  burden- 
some to  the  aged  sachom,;  in 
truth  he  derived  keen  enjoyment 
from  the  knowledge  that  his  peo- 
ple were  contented  and  loyal.  The 
tribe  had  been  at  peace  with  all 
others  in  the  mountain  area  for 
many  years,  but  Ohokah  well  knew 
that  at  any  time  some  slight  in- 
cident might  lead  to  (bitterness  of 
feeling  and  finally  to  active  hos- 
tilities. In  the  event  of  intertribal 
warfare,  he  clearly  foresaw,  the 
head-dress  of  chjef  must  he  don- 
ned tby  youth  and  stren^h.  And 
was  not  Tokumwah  the  s^trongest 
arid  fleetest,  the  mightiest  hunter 
of    the    Miyokamas?  \  '' 

At  nightfall  Tokumwalv  woul, 
pften.  repair  to  the  teepee  i  of  h 
prospective  fathfer-in-law,  I  whe 
the  elders  of  the  tribe  woujd  di 
cuss  affairs  in  which  Ohokah 
sought  advice,  welcome  with  due 
solemnity  visitors  froni  other  vil;- 
lages  and  oedasional'ly  Exchange 
reminiscences  of  the  heroic  deedfe 
of  their  forefathers.  He  would  sit 
in  respectful  silence,  for  it  wa,s 
not  meet  that  youth  should  be 
obtrusive  in  the  presence  of  age. 
Wakoonah  would  sit  shyly  in  a 
secluded  nook  and  mend  moccasins 
or  sew  bright- colored  beads  on 
garments  of  doeskin.  Her  down- 
cast eyelids  would  flicker  upward 
at  intervals  and  her  pulse  quicken 
as  she  met  the  ardent  gaze  of  her 
lover. 

WERE    VERY     HAPPY 

By  and  iby  her  father  and*  his 
counselors  would  on  soine  pretex?t 
or  other  discreetly  retire  to  a 
near-by  tepee  and  leave  the  two 
young  persons  to  entertain  each 
other.  FYom  time  immemorial 
lovers  in  such  circums^nces  have 
experienced  little  diffic'bHj^.  Thus 
the  days  sped  by,  each  suc^^ding 
sun  bringing  to  the  Indian  mai 
and  her  stalwart  suitor  nothing^ 
but  happiness  and  the  promise  of 
good  things  for  the   future. 

In  early  spring,  when  the  trees 
were  burgeoning  and!  grass  was 
cai*peting  the  vales  in  emerald,  the 
betrothal  of  Tokumwah  and  his 
winsome  sweetheart  was  an- 
nounced by  old  Ohakah  at  a  coun- 
cil of  the  elders,  (Soon  afterward 
the  rumor  gained  currency  that 
the  wedding  was  to  take  place  in 
the  near  future.  Hints  that  the 
union  was  expected  on  the  day 
before  the  next  full  moon  caused 
the  bashful  girl  nervously  to  fin- 
ger the  bracelet  of  wampum  worn 
on  her  left  wrist  as  she  lowered 
her  head  in  embarrassment,  but 
she  would!  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
the  truth  of  the  report.  He  would 
have  been  'bold,  indeed  reckless, 
who  durst  mention  so  personal  a 
matter  in  the  presenee  of  the  grave 
and    reserved  Toltumwahi 

But  the  moon  waxed  to  its  full 
and  waned,  and  agaiit  and  again. 
Summer  followed  spring  and  the 
grass  grew  sere  and  yellow.  Yet 
no  announcement  of  a  weddi 
date  came  from  Ohokah.  Now 
was  whispered  that  the  visits 
Wakoonah's    wooer    at   the    chief 


y  to  gossip 
5)*€'iMis  to  have  no  limitations  of 
t*nnii  i-aee  or  geography— but  none 
'  Vull  suggest  a  plausible  explana- 
I  on  other  thjui  a  lovers'  quarrel. 
1  ope  sprang:  anew  in  the  breast.s 
(-r  certain  ambitious  voung  braves 
vjith  an  oye  single  to  wearing  th*' 
eigrie  feathers  oif  chief  and  many 
fi.  youthful  *'mahala"  was  secn^Uv 
(1|?lighted  by  the  thought  that 
.iter  all  she  might  be  the  one  to 
prace  the  tepee  of  the  son  of 
tie   medicine-man. 

FOLLOWED    BY    WOIVIAN 

U^NE  clear,  cool   nig-ht  in  waning 
}l/summer,  as  a  gibbous  moon  was 
ijpng    above    the    mountain    crest, 
Klthing  the  countryside  in  a  flood 
mellow    light,    Tokumwah    stole 
his   te«pee  and  with   lynx-like 
ead    took    the    path    that   led    to 
river.      No    sound    broke      the 
-like  stillness  of  the  ni^ht  as 
[varily    made    his    way    through 
„_^^,__     -of-  -^H©— r+Hatge    aft^ 
the  trail  until  he  had  covered 
the    distance    to    the    stream, 
from    the   brushy    side    of   a 
fi   came   the   call    o>f   a    coyote 
s  mate.     As    its    short,    sharp 
mergfid     into       a    mournful 
and    gradually      died     away, 
ng  nothing  to  disturb  the  de- 
,^^ing  silence,   a   premonition    of 
e  ril  caused   tlie  redskin  to  lay  his 
hand    on    the    haft     of     the     flint 
Iqaife  at   his    belt,    and    he    paused 
i^^   the   shadow    of    a   madrona    to 
p|er  searchingly  about.     Failing  to 
discern   anything    of    a    suspieious 
niture,  he  felt  reassured  and  walk- 
ed rapidly  onward. 

(His  sense  of  security  was  ill- 
fdunded;  the  eyes  of  love  when 
.i0alousy  has  been  aroused  are 
keen — and  watchful!  A  few  rods 
hihind  him  a  woman  slipped,  along 
a^  lightly  and  silently  as  the  wild- 
cat stealing  upon  its  prey.  From 
rcjok  to  rock,  fi'om  tree  to  (copse 
she  glided,  keeping  in  the  shadow 
wlierever  possible,  except  when  a 
bJrjd  in  the  trail  hid  her  from 
tit  sight  of  him  whom  she  wus 
fojlowing. 


frequent.     The  once  radiant  face^ 
ac-    the     princess    was    growing 
and     careworn     and,     she     sel 


aiui  llu'  Uiuupiiig  Willows  liorvitiing 
its  l>iin»v,  but  the  Indian's  thought,s 
were  not  of  the  beauties  of  moon- 
lit scenery.  Perceiving  nothing  to 
cause  uneitsiness,  he  leape<l  from 
one  partly  submerged  rock  to  an- 
oUier,  then  to  a  mass  of  driftwood 
and  reached  the  opposite  bank 
withouit  the  necessity  of  removing 
his  moccasins  and  waging. 
DID    NOT    HEAR    SOBS 

Ascenrling-  the  mountain  by  a, 
zigzag  path,  the  tbrave,  panting 
from  his  exertion,  halted  momen- 
taiily  on  the  lidge  to  regain  his 
lireath;  his  tall,  muscular  form 
was  silhouetted  against  the  sky 
as  he  gazed,  down  the  western  in- 
cline itoward    a    flat   on    which    the 


dying   embers    of    a   bonfii-e    in 


the 

still 

did 

sob 


>m\i^   "to    the    riiver,    which    in 


village  of  an  allied  trilK'  were 
visible.  Thus  engrossed  he 
not  hear  the  half- .suppressed 
that  came  from  a  inanzanita 
thicket  through  which  he  had  just 
passed — it  was  the  involuntary  cry 
of  a  b^rok-on  heai-t.  Only  a  jsophyr 
heard  and  sighed  in  plaintive  sym- 
pathy. 

Tokumwah  stailted  down  the 
western  slope  with  a  quick,  eager 
step,  soon  arriving  at  a  g-lade  a 
short  distance  above  the  Indian 
community,  where  he  seated  him- 
selifl  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  large 
oak  hlasted  and  humt  near  its 
base  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  He 
listened  inteMly;  the  silence  was 
unbroken  save  by  the  sepulchral 
call  of  a  hoot-owl,  answered  by 
its  mate  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  clearing.  Then  he  whistled 
shrilly  at  brief  intervals  three 
times. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  rustling  of 
dry  leaves  underfoot  and  the 
snapping  of  a  dead  twig"  showed 
that  the  evident  signal  had  heen 
heard  and  that  somebody  was 
coming  from  the  direction  of  *the 
village.  He  sprang  forward  w^ith 
w^elcoming  arms  as  a  co'mely  girl 
hastened  into  the  open  space;  with 
an  aJlPectionate  greeting  she  sank 
in(Lo    his   embrace. 

Drawing-    her      close,    Tokumwah 

lowered    his   head  and  pressed    his 

cheek   tenderly   against   hers,   when 

an    inarticulate    snarl    as    of    some 


^*K  ..  Ill       li.«u       I»ttil      tUUlt'll 

at  the  heait  of  the  maid  he  w.'is 
caressing  bit  viciously  into  his 
forearm. 

GIRL    FLEES    SCENE 

WITH  a  cry  of  baffled  rage  in 
which  there  was  a  note  (j«f 
autf^^uish  AV'akoonah  <lropped  her 
weaiv)n.  turned  and  was  off  with 
the  sT)eed  of  a  frightened  deer. 
Her  faithless  lover  sIikkI  momen- 
tarily dazed  and  speechless  from 
the  sluxk  of  the  unexpectcfl  as- 
.sault  made  in  such  jealous  fury. 
His  rising  anger  was  ciuickly 
throttled  by  a  recurrence  of  the 
presentiment  of  trouble  which  had 
come  to  him  with  the  weird  howl- 
\x\^  of  the  coyote.  A  mixture  of 
shame,  contrition  and  foreboding 
overwhelmed  him  when  finally, 
without  any  well  defined  leason, 
he  lK)unded  after  his  betrothed — 
but  many  precious  seconds  liad 
been  lost. 

The*  girl's  course  lay  back  alonft 
the  ridg(»  down  which  she  had 
vengefully  dogged  the  foolt  steps 
of  Tokumwah,  but  she  kept  on 
past  the  point  where  the  trail  di- 
verged and  led  down  to  the  river, 
on  and  up,  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind,  to  where  the  ridge  con- 
verged with  others  in  the  comixir- 
atively  level  top.  abutting  on  the 
prodigious  rock.  She  was  head- 
ing direK?tly  toward  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  where  yawned  the 
dee.pi  gorge  o*f  the  river! 

As  the  awful  purpose  of  the 
maiden  flashed  into  Tokumwah's 
consciousness  the  horror-stricken 
brave  strained  every  muscle,  every 
sinew,  every  ner-ve  to  overtake 
her,  for  the  ifli-enzied  daughter  of 
his  chief  w'as  almost  holding  her 
own  with  the  fleetest  runner  of 
the  tribe.  He  was  gaining,  slowly 
— he  foresaw,  agonizingly,  too 
slowly! 

Wakoonah  was  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  the  fatal  chasm  and  her 
P'ursu(M-  ;  Mrely  half  that  distance 
behind  when  he  made  a  final  su- 
preme effoi-t  to  catch  her  and 
drawing  a  deep  breath  shouted 
frantically:  *'OnuIto  muh,  helhoom 
cooee!"    (Precious    one,    come    back 


<  > , 


uide  my  feet  to  the  Happ^  Hunt- 
ing (;round!  There  may  L  dwell 
in  peace  with  my  forefathers  ever- 
more! C.rant.  i  pniy—"  The  pit- 
eous apreal  was  silenced  abruptly 
.  .  ,  AN'akoonah's  body  had  hurtled 
inito    spiU'c! 

Tobumwah's  knees  weakened,  ho 
staggered  and  mutely  raising*  his 
hands  in  a  gesture  of  it>siprnation 
to  the  will  of  Him  to  whom  the 
tortured  piim^ss  had  made  her 
prayer  pitched  forward,  face  down- 
ward. Prone  and  motionless,  in 
abject  ilespair  he  si)raAvled,  while 
a  minute  i)iussed — two,  throe!  Then, 
lifting  his  head,  ho  loibbed  his 
eyes  <to  mal<e  sure  it  was  not  all 
a    hideous    dream. 

Crawling     to     the     c<lge     of     the 
eliirf.  he  looked  down,  shudderinglv. 
Averse  to  viewing:  the  tragic  scene,! 
the     moon     had     drawn     a     fleecy 
cloud     acro«s     her     face    and       the! 
abyss     was     filled    with       shadows. 
No    sound    came    to    his    strainingl 
^ars   but  the   faint  murmur  of  the 
^-aters,      far      below,     intermingled 
,with  the  whispering  sadness  of  the 
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DIARY  OF 


New  Light  Thrown  On  Early 
State  History  by  Finding 
Narrative  of  First  Voyage 
to  Its   Shores  by   Spaniard 


Old  Archives  On  Seville  and 
Madrid  Yield  New  Knowl- 
edge of  Myth  Period  of  Cali- 
fornia  and   Western   Coast 


I 


AT.AMrsOA.   M>iy   5. — Out      of      the  ^ 
f?u*;ty    archives    of    ihn      centuries      a  ; 
Ion:;  forROtton  meTiior>*  of  the  Golden  ', 
Rtato    has    wakened    ag:ain,    and    th<>  j 
voice  of  Cabrillo.  early  Spanish  na\  i-  ' 
srator      in      California,      has     spoken 
throt:g:h  his  ancient  diary,  unearthed 
by  a  modern  Callfomian.     The  man 
"Who   has   brougrht  to   light  this   old- 
time  document  and  others  throwing 
a    new    light    upon    early    California 
history  that  have  lain  hidden  in  the 
the    Native    Son    California      History 
Research    Fellowship   to   Spain,    who 
has  just  returned  to  his  home  in  Ala- 
meda. 

Aiton  brought  with  him  more  than 
two    thousand      closely      typewritten 
pages   of   material      concerning      th^ 
California  of  other  days,  passages  of 
history  tht  have  lain   hidden  in      the 
archives  of  Seville.  Madrid  and  Paris. 
For  the  last  eight  months  Aiton  and 
J.    L.    Meacham    of    San    Bernardino, 
the  other  holder  of  the  1920   fellow- 
.ship,    have    been      investigating      the 
archives  of  those  cities  in  search   of 
material  w^hich  will  throw  some  light 
upon  the  dim   bei?innings  of  Califor- 
nia.     Not   only    have    Aiton    and    his 
companion    unearthed      considerable 
valuable  material  along  this  line,  but 
they  have  also  opened  up  new   ave- 
nues into  the  masses  of  material  stiP 
remaining. 

CABUIl^X^'S  DT  VUY 
FOUND  IN  SPAIN. 

Aiton's  particular  field  was  an  in- 
vestigation   of     that     period   of  Cali- 
fornia history  embraced  in  the  period 
of  Cabrillo   and  the  earliest  Spanish 
navigators.  Tie  succeeded  in  finding  a 
diary   of  Cabrlllo's  trip,   a   document 
that  has  lain  untouched  through  the 
vears,   and   which   is  said   to   contain 
practically    all    that    can    be    found 
out  abotit'the  voyage  of  the  discover- 
er of  California.  Interesting  food  for 
speculation    as    to    appreciation.      or 
lack    of   appreciation,    of    values,      is 
furnished  by  the  legend  someone  had 
-written  on* the  bacJk  of  the  document: 
•♦No        import."       which      translated 
means,  **Not  Important." 

"T  was  certainly  not  of  that  opin- 
ion after  having  read  it,"  said  Aiton 
today.  "T  cannot  understand  the  rea- 
son for  the  notation.  The  document 
wa?  absolutely  authentic.  While  look- 
ing  for  material  on  Cabrillo  I  also 
unearthed  the  diary  of  a  hitherto  un- 
known explorer  of  T^wer  Califr-Ma, 
a  man  named  Bolanos,  who  mii  |  2 
trip  up  the  outer  coast  in  the  v  a.riy 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  have 
Ms  diary  complete.  We  also  un- 
earthed some  interesting  mission 
ptuff,  especially  relating  to  the  early 
davs  of  San  Diego,  and  a  diary  of  a 
trip  taken  by  one  of  the  padres  into 
the  north." 

NFAV   lilC^HT  ON 
AKI/iONA   H1STX)RA'. 

Meacham,    who    was    working    on 
Arizona  and  southwest  material  par- 
ticularly,   unearthed    a   complete    list 
of  the   governors   of  Neuva   Viscaya. 
,is   all    that    counto'    '^'as      originally 
Vnown.     Vp  to  the  present  there  has 
oTilv    been   a    very   incomplete   list    in 
exi.vtence.       Meacham    not    only    has 
this    list     but     the    commissions    and 
.  records  of  each  governor.     I  was  also 
fortunate  in   being  able  to  locate  and 
secure   a   copy    of   the    testament      of 
Krj^ncisco   prescindo  and   its  diary  of 
T'lloa's    trip    in    whi^h    the    name    of 
ralifornia   is   first   ni^ntioned    ■ 
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ings    occurred      ^^1^    ^^      ^^'"    *" 

^^Sarcelona     --^,,rt'--rrenct 

riotings  are  ©^  .^'^t^TJined  out  elec- 
At  one  time  strikers  turnea  ^^^^ 

trie   lights   and   if   it   na  ^^^^ 

Ifor  the   troops     they    ^"  ,         xhis 

turned  oft  the  water  supply-  ^^^^^ 
(condition   existed  for     tn^  ^^  ^^ 

^^^J,  ^^  y.uttha^    Spain    is   on   the 
question    hut   tnai    oi- 

verge  of  a  fr^^^^^^^^ned    by    Alton 
The  scholarships  nue  ^^^ 

and  Meacham  are     the  ^^^ 

operative  since  the  jwax^2,^_^^=^^^ 


f  essor  Henry  Morse  J^^^^^l^.^ZT 
largely  responsible  fo^  ^Jf  "^  Bolton, 
tion  and  Professor  Herbert 

his  successor,  '^  In^^pea""!^  ^nced, 
of  the  work  and     It  IS     ann      ^^^^_ 

hopes  in  a  ,^hort  f^e^o  se^  ^^  ^^,, 
ships,  established  tor  ^j^^g^ips  are 
helf  by  pJoUnd  Vandergrift  and 
Ralph  Kuykendail  ^^^^j. 

Next  fall  Alton  13  to  go  j^ 

gan  "n'^^/^^/ncan  hfstory.  He  will 
^[nn'o'ntlnr  S  his  California  r- 
searches,  however. 
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hisiory   tht   liavc   lain    hidden   tn      th^  j 
nivhlvrs  of  Sevillo.  Madrid  and  Paris. 
For  the  last  eipht   months  Alton  and 
J.    T..    .\Tea'"hani    of    ^an    T>ornardino. 
the  other   holder  of  the   1920   fellow- 
.shlp.    have    been       invest igatinp      the 
archives  of  those  cities  in   Fcarch   of 
material  which  will  throw  some  HkIu 
upon  the  dim   bei^inningrs  of  Califor- 
nia.     Not    only    have    Aiton    and    h\B 
companion    imearthod      ronsiderahlc 
\Mluable  material  alonj;  this  line.  Injt 
they  have  also  opened   up   new   ave- 
nues into  the  masses  of  material  stiP 
remaining. 

CABHILJiO'S  Df  \nV 
JX>rND  IN  SPAIN. 

Alton's  particular  field  was  an  in- 
>'est1f:ation  of  that  period  of  Cali- 
fornia history  embraced  in  the  period 
of  Cabrillo  and  the  earliest  Spanish 
navigators.  Tie  succeeded  in  finding  a 
diary-  of  Cabrillo's  trip,  a  document 
that  has  lain  untouched  through  the 
>  ears,  and  which  is  said  to  contain 
practically  all  that  can  be  found 
out  Abobt'the  voyage  of  the  discover- 
er of  California.  Interesting  food  for 
speculation  as  to  appreciation.  or 
laek  of  appreciation,  of  values,  is 
furnished  by  the  legend  someone  had 
written  on* the  bacik  of  the  document: 
"No  import."  which  translated 
means,  **Not  Important." 

"T  was  certainly  not  of  that  opin- 
ion after  having  read  it,"  said  Alton 
today.  '*T  cannot  understand  the  rea- 
son for  the  notation.  The  document 
was  absolutely  authentic.  While  look- 
ing for  material  on  Cabrillo  1  also 
unearthed  the  diary  of  a  hitherto  un- 
known explorer  of  Tx>wer  Calif^j-^ia, 
a  man  named  Bolanos,  who  mii  |  2 
trip  up  the  outer  coast  in  the  ^ciriy 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  have 
Ms  diary  complete.  We  also  un- 
earthed some  interesting  mission 
stuff,  especially  relating  to  the  early 
davs  of  San  Diego,  and  a  diary  of  a 
trip  taken  by  one  of  the  padres  into 
the  north." 

NKW  I^IGHT  ON 
AKIZONA  HIvSTORY. 

Meacham,  who  was  working  on 
Arizona  and  southwest  material  par- 
ticularly, unearthed  a  complete  list 
of  the  governors  of  Neuva  Viscaya, 
as  all  that  country'  was  originally 
known.  Up  to  the  present  there  has 
only  been  a  very  incomplete  list  in 
existence.  Meacham  not  only  has 
this  list  but  the  commissions  and 
.  records  of  each  governor.  I  was  also 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  locate  and 
secure  a  copy  of  the  testament  of 
Francisco  Presciado  and  its  diary  of 
ITlloa's  trip  in  whieh  the  name  of 
California  is  first  mentioned." 

Tn    Seville    the    work    of    the      two 
researchers  was   in  the   general   arc- 
hives  of  the   Indes  where   they   pro- 
rtired   material   of   California   history 
and  investigated  the  general  field  for 
the  Bancroft  library.     In  Madrid  they 
had     the    run  of  the  national  library 
and    the      Munoz      collection.      From 
Spain  thev  journeyed  to  Paris  to  se- 
cure material  upon  the  French  inHu- 
ence  in  California.  In  Spain  the  gov- 
ernment is  co-operating  to  the   full- 
est extent,  according  to  Aiton,     and 
there   is  hopes  of  the  establishment 
soon    of   an      American      center      for 
furthering   the    study      of    American 
history  and  influence.     The  mass     of 
material    collected    by   Aiton    will    be 
ready  for  publication  by  the  end  of 

the  year. 

The  research  work  was  greatly 
hampered  because  of  the  lack  of 
proper  catalogues,  Aiton  declared. 

ASSAYS  MABK  OF 
lilTERARY  MINKS 

'•Tt  was  like  working  a  gold  mine,** 
said  Aiton.  "We  ^  would  wade 
through  reams  and  reams  of  hand- 
written script  of  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  and 
then  suddenlly  we  would  run  right 
into  something  bearing  upon  Cali- 
fornia. Kvery  time  it  gave  a  thrill 
and  made  us  ready  at  the  finish  for 
more  reams  and  reams  of  copy." 

"FJverywhere      we  went     we   were 
most    hospitably    received,"    he    con- 
tinued.     "Spain,    however,    is   like    a 
volcano  .lust  about     to     erupt.     If  it 
were    not   for      the      guardia      civile, 
which   I   think   is   the   iBost   efficient 
police  force  ixi  the  world,  revolution 
would  sweep  the  country.     Twice  we 
were   close     to   bomb     mixups.      We 
were  in  Madrid  when  T^rime  Minister 
Dato  was     assassinated.     The      deed 
was  Clone  by  three  men  in  a  motor- 
cycle side  car.  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  no  license  numbers 
are    required    in    Spain    they    would 
have    been    captured    within      a    few 
minutes  qr  a  couple  of  hours  at  the 
latest.     We  were  only  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  palace   of  the  Arch- 
bishop   of      Seville      when      it      was 
bombed.     The   door  waj  knocked   in 
and  from  the  roar  and  explosions  we 
thought    that      a      big      battle      had 
started.     We  rushed  to  the  housetop, 
^'hich  was  fiat,   and  saw  the   people 
scurrying  away      in     all      directions; 
Smoke  and  wreckage  filled  the  front 

of   the   palace.      Three   times   bomb- 

( Continued  on  Page  2,  Col  2) 
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in^s^occurred      w.hlle    we      were    in 

At  r,^t\-  ^  "^  frequent  occurrence 

for  thf  trooD«     fh"    ^""^    "°t   l»een 
tumirt    «ff  ?u       *^®y     would     have 

[  While  we  were'lhere      Th.'r.  V"^ 

iQtieBtion    but    that %n=,i^    ■    ®   **  "° 

verse  of  a  greal^rev^o'lt.?    '"   *"^   ^'^^ 

^,^^^^^^  y^^Tt^ltte  P?o^ 


farTeIy«rSn^.°,ir  tofZ'ltr-    ^^^ 

n^    T^^^^essoi,  js  Increasing  thp  «or»r^t> 
Or   the   work   «nH      if   ;  '"^  '-"6  scope 

J^opes  in  a  short  f       '^     announced, 

Ships  estabHshed  fo^ V^v"^"  ^""^^- 
as  Spain.     The   1021    f^n''''''',.^^  ^ell 

[\eiai>y     Ro{l"nd'\Vn'Srfr^''^ 
Halph  Kuykendall    '  ^''^^^^^^^^t     and 

^an 'universif;'^to  ^^s'um^e'  l^  ^l^^^" 
of  Latin  American   hfct^®   the    chair 

still  continil^^'^wUh  his  clnfnr^f  ^^^^ ; 
searches,  however.  California  re- 
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PROGRm  IS  RECOUNTED  IN 
TAIJCS  BEFORE  UONS  CLUB 

,         i..irtrVijLtwl  of  CaBfoniia  and  Orange  county  was  presented  by 
T.  E.  Stenhenso4  nrcndent  of  Santa  Ana  Rotary,  and  the  financial  ride 
of  Orange  county 'history  was  revealed  by  W.  Cj  Jerome,  audkor  of  Or- 
ange county,  in  a  program  in  celelwation  of  the  thirty-seventh  anni- 
Iversary  of  the  foun^ng  of  Orange  county,  given  at  the  meeting,  yester- 
ly,  of  the  Santa  Ana  Lions  chib,  with  W.  K.  HiHyard,  county  surveyor, 
.d  chairman.     The  enabKng  act,  creating  this  county  out  of  a  porhon 
rf  Los  Angeles  county,  was  passed  March  11,  1889,  HiHyard  announced, 
ind  he  explained  the  necessity  for  creating  the  county  as  that  <rf  the  wide 
laference  in  the  conditions  existing  in  thU  end  of  what  was  then  Los 
ngeles  county.  

Stephenson    began    his    Interest-*^ 


ns    recital    of    historic    events    in 

lalifornia   with    the    Indian    period, 

ouchingr      briefly      on      successive 

eriods     in     which     Spanish     dons 

^  nd    Americans    played    their    part 

in    the    founding    and    development 

f    the    state.      Asserting    that    the 

[California    Indians    were    the    low- 

lesl  uf  mufi'  tyiJtf.  ■<ywrtt^qi#^gH*'fReir 
isolation  from  other  tribes  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  got 
food,  the  speaker  said  the  time 
was  when  estimates  placed  the 
number  of  redskins  in  California 
at  from  70,000  to  200,000,  with 
probably  2000  in  this  county  be- 
fore  the   Spanish  came. 

Pointing  out  that  it  was  an 
easy  thing  to  get  a  living  here 
by  reason  of  the  abundance  of 
fish  along  the  coast,  and  partic- 
ularly shell  fish.  Stephenson  said 
that  the  Indians  here  were  not 
as  .  ambitious  or  as  active  as 
tribes  which  lived  in  the  interior, 
which  had  to  hunt  and  work  to 
get  meat.  He  asserted  that  many 
piles  of  shells,  found  along  the 
county  sealine,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Laguna  Beach  and 
south,  were  accumulations  left  by 
the    early    inhabitants. 

Period  of  Missions 
The  period  of  the  missions  fol- 
lowed and  he  recounted  how 
Spain  held  the  lands  of  Califor- 
nia to  prevent  them  falling  to 
Great  Britain  or  Russia-  Santa 
Ana,  he  said,  at  one  time  was 
part  of  the  lands  controlled  by 
the  mission  at  Capistrano.  Dur- 
ing the  mission  period  20  land 
grants,  each  having  an'  area  of 
approximately  12  square  miles, 
were  issued  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment   in    California. 

He  declared  it  an  error  to  re- 
fer to  the  period  of  the  dons  as 
the  period  of  romance  in  Califor- 
nia, for,  instead  of  romance,  there 
was  instability  and  revolution. 
Around  1828,  he  said,  Mexicans 
closed  in  on  the  missions  and  by 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Ameri- 
cans, in  1847,  more  than  600 
grants  had  been  made,  with  most 
grants  embracing  territory  of  30 
to   40   square   miles. 

Following  the  don  period  came 
the  American  period  and  adjust- 
ments. Grants  either  were  sold 
by  the  dons  or  were  lost  to  them 
on  debts,  and  many  were  subdivid- 
ed and  sold  in  small  parcels.  He 
declared  that  the  drouth  of  1862 
was  largely  responsible  for  the 
big  Stearns  r'ancho,  covering  vast 
territory  in  the  western  and 
northern  parts  of  the  county,  be- 
ing  sold  in  small  tracts.  It  waa 
about  this  time  that  the  Yorba 
heirs  sold  off  their  large  holdings, 
the  site  for  Santa  Ana  being 
purchased  from  one  of  the  heirs. 
Sketches  Hard  Timet 
The  speaker  sketched  the  start- 
ing of  Anaheim,  Orange,  Santa 
Ana  and  Tustin,  and  carried  his 
auditors  through  the  period  of 
adversity  experienced  here  by 
early  settlers  when  the  grape  vine 
disease  killed  off  the  vineyards; 
the  scale  wiping  out,  almost  com- 
pletely the  citrus  industry;  the 
result  of  the  boom  period  of 
1886-87,  and  the  final  stabilizing, 
in  the  late  '90s,  of  the  citrus 
industry  by  the  organization  of 
fruit   growers'    associations. 

He  closed  by  raising  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  section 
was  not  now  entering  upon  an- 
other   period    of    turning    its    back 


Water  company  and  the  Santa 
Ana  Valley  Irrigation  company  as 
the  first  co-operative  efforts  of 
the  county  residents,  and  the 
fruit  and  other  produce  associa- 
tions that  followed  and  which  are 
operating    successfully    today. 

Directing  attention  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Orange  county 
board  of  supervisors,  held  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1889,  and  remarking  that 
he  had  noted,  on  the  minutes  of 
the  supervisors,  provision  for  a 
visit  to  Contra  Costa  county,  to 
get  pointers  on  how  to  operate 
business  of  a  county,  Jerome  said 
that  the  first  full  year's  business 
of  Orange  county  was  that  of  1890, 
when  receipts  from  all  sources 
was  $231,086.30  and  expenditures 
$227,000.  Of  the  latter  amount, 
$64,000  was  paid  to  the  state  for 
taxes  collected.  In  that  year,  one- 
half  the  income  was  spent  on 
education. 

The  auditor  made  the  interesting 
observation  that  the  first  warrant 
drawn  on  Orange  county  and 
made  payable  to  a  man  who  still 
Is  living,  was  in  favor  of  J.  P. 
Greeley,  of  Balboa,  who  was 
county  school  superintendent.  It 
was  warrant  No.  8.  The  fifty- 
ninth  warrant  was  made  to  B.  F. 
Waite,  of  this  city,  who  is  a 
deputy  assessor,  working  each 
year  during  the  assessing  period. 
His  work  is  confined  to  a  portion 
of   Santa   Ana. 

Compares     Valuation 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
county,  in  1911,  he  said.  was 
$30,000,000,  with  receipts  totaling 
$1,200,000.  He  compared  this  with 
valuations,  last  year,  of  $154,000,- 
000,  exclusive  of  operative  prop- 
erty, which  brought  the  grand 
total  to  $173,000,000.  Receipts  last 
year  were  $7,000,000  and  all  the 
money   was   spent. 

Pointing  out  that  in  school 
buildings,  courthouse,  county  hos- 
pital, detention  home,  road  equip- 
ment, parks  and  real  estate,  the 
county  had  t^ssets  of  $9,576,000,  ex- 
clusive of  county  highways,  the  I 
auditor  emphasized  the  fact  that 
county  officials  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  creation  of  taxes.  He 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  greater 
portion  of  expenditures,  in  the 
counfffu  and  in  the  state,  was 
voted   by  the  people. 

"Good  roads  and  high  class  edu- 
cational facilities  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  in  making  California  what 
it  is  today."  the  auditor  com- 
mented, in  pointing  out  that  Cali- 
fornia has  more  high  school  pu- 
pils than  any  state  in  the  union, 
and  that  Orange  county  has  more 
high  school  pupils,  per  1000  pop- 
ulation,   than    any    county    in    the 

Union. 

Places    Tax    Burden 

Placing  the  burden  of  increased 
directly  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
people,  Jerome  said  that  it  was 
for  the  voters  themselves  to  de- 
cide whether  the  state  and  the 
county  should  continue  to  go 
ahead  in  providing  the  good  things 
they  enjoy  or  whether  there 
should  be  a  halt  in  expenditures, 
with   the   units   stepping   backward. 

**  After  we  have  gotten  what 
we  want,  and  have  gotten  dollar 
for  dollar,  let's  be  happy  and 
quit  complaining,"  the  speaker 
said,    in   concluding   his    talk. 

Preliminary  to  the  program, 
Harold  Wahlberg,  president,  an- 
nounced   that    telegrams    had    been 


on  agriculture,  which  •  has  made 
the  county  what  it  is  today,  and 
centralizing  efforts  on  the  devel- 
opment   of    industrials. 

Jerome  stressed  the  point  that 
Orange  county  has  been  advanced 
to  her  position  today  strictly  by 
the  sweat  and  labor  of  those  who 
have  tilled  the  soils.  He  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  county 
has  not  had  the  assistance  of  men 
of  large  finance  to  bring  about 
success  through  the  shear  force 
of   their   dollars. 

"Co-operation    of   the   people    has 

been    the    story    of    the    remarkable 

success     in     development     of     this 

I  county,"    the    auditor    said,    and    he 

[pointed      to      the     Anaheim      Union 


received  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, the  east  and  middle  west- 
ern states,  complimenting  the 
program  given  over  KHJ  recent- 
ly by  the  Orange  County  Council 
of    Lions    clubs. 

Tom  Willits  and  Dr.  Merrill 
HoUlngsworth.  members  of  the 
program  committee,  introduced  a 
debating  stunt  on  the  question: 
"Resolved:  .  That  .Orange  County 
Should  Spend  Some  of  Its  Money 
in  Lengthening  the  African  Pig- 
mies." By  lot,  Fred  Merker  and 
John  Henderson  were  chosen  to 
take  the  affirmative,  and  Burr 
Rhafer  and  Mark  Lacy,  the  nega- 
tive. The  latter  side  was  accor" 
ed   the  honors. 
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bell  Speaker  Recounts 
Romance  of  El  Camino  Rea 

J^l  By  EOLINE  ALDRICH 

The  romance  of  El  Camino  Real, 4. plained  that  it  is  to  provide  fundi 


which  was  trod  in  the  long  ago  by 
sandal-shod  padres  as  they  wended 
their  leisurely  way  from  mission  to 
mission,  was  simply  but  effectively 
revived  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  C.  Forbes  on 
Friday  at  the  Woman's  City  club  at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Allison, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  program, 
the  speaker  recounting  the  manner 
in  which  she  and  her  husband 
helped  arouse  public  sentiment  to 
the  need  of  good  roads  to  the  his- 
torical chapels  and  churches. 

When  they  first  came  here  from 

[Pennsylvania   and    decided    to   visit 

U    the   missions,    their    trips    were 

Imade   In  a   horse-drawn    buggy,   or 

n  horseback,  and  the  speaker  said 

he  and  her  husband  often  had   to 

alk      considerable     distances,      as 

ome    of    the    roads    used    by    the 

adres    had    been    entirely    obliter- 

ted  by  the  ruthless  hand-  of  time. 

rs.  Forbes  told  with  commendable 

odesty  the  story  of  how  she  came 

o  originate  the  design  of  the  iron 

tandards,    topped    by    a'  replica    of 

he  mission   bell,   which   now   mark 

he   long    trail    of   the    padres   from 

|San  Diego  to  the  farthest  mission 
n  Northern  California,  stating  that 

1430  of  the  markers  have  been  placed 

[Since  the  first  one  was  posted  by 
he  old  plaza  church  in  Los  An- 
cles on  August  15,  1906. 

Related   Historio  Facts 

Mrs.  Forbes,  who  is  Los  Angeles 

istrict    chairman    of    history    and 

[landmarks  and  has  been  doing  work 

along  this   line  with  the  California 

Federation  of  Women's  clubs  since 

11903,   came  to  Long  Beach  on  Fri- 

ay  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Califor- 

ia  Indians.    In  doing  this  she  pre- 

ented    their    case    with    impelling 

loquence,     reading     extracts     from 

he  land  grants  to  these  first  Amer- 

cans  from  the  Spanish  kings,   told 

f   the   Guadalupe   Hidalgo   treaties 

nd     explained     the    greed    of    the 

lexicans   and  later   of   the  Ameri- 

ans,  which  finally  resulted  In   the 

resent   plight   of   the  mission   In- 

iiuiia  and  their  progeny. 

The  speaker  told  of  the  movement 

0  have  the  statues  of  Juan  Rod- 
iquez  Cabrillo,  discoverer  of  Call- 
omia,  and  John  C.  Fremont,  who 
eceived  the  surrender  of  the  Mexi- 
can   army    in    1847,    placed    in    the 

all  of  Fame  at  the  national  capi- 

01  in  the  space  reserved  for  the 
olden  state,  which  is  now  empty, 
he     Intensified     Interest     in     this 

project  by  reading  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Fremont,  written  at  Long 
Beach  under  date  of  March  30,  1897, 
to  H.  N.  Rust  anent  the  desire  of 
General  Fremont  to  have  a  worthy 
man  appointed  as  Indian  agent  at 
one  of  the  Montana  reservations.  ' 
Mrs.  Forbest  asked  if  anyone  In 
the  audience  knew  the  cottage  oc- 
cupied temporarily  by  the  Fre- 
monts,  which  at  other  periods  was 
used  by  the  Lyons  faimly  of  Red- 
lands,  and  she  was  much  pleased  to 
find  that  Mrs.  A.  J.  Swingle  knew 
the  latter  family  and  thought  the 
house  could  be  accurately  located. 
Mrs.  Forbes  hopes  that  it  may  be 
preserved  and  marked  in  an  appro- 
priate manner. 

Two    Bills   Favored 

Mrs.  Louis  J.  Gillespie  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  Mrs.  Forbes 
and  closed  the  afternoon  program 
by  giving  much  Illuminating  infor- 
mation about  her  own  work  as  state 
and  district  chairman  of  Indian 
welfare,  including  the  reasons  why 

uHw5?T5en  are  asked  to  work  for 
the  passage  of  Swing-Johnson  Sen- 
ate bill  No.  3020  and  House  bill  No. 
8821.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mrs. 
Gillespie's  talk,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Allison, 
who  Is  the  club's  chairman  of  In- 
dian welfare.  Introduced  a  motion 
favoring  the  bills,  which  the  club 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  text  of  bill  No.  9497,  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Florence  Kahn,  sen- 
ator from  the  northern  district,  was 
read    by    Mrs.    Gillespie,    who    ex- 


for  returning  to  the  California  In| 
dians  lands  of  which  they  were  un^ 
justly  deprived.  She  stated  that  Vi\ 
Mariana  Bertola,  president  of  tli< 
California  Federation  of  Women'j 
clubs,  had  wired  her  to  start  work- 
ing in  support  of  Mrs.  Kahn's  bill 
and  assuring  her  of  the  federation's 
active  help. 

Music  for  the  program  featun 
the  Indian  theme,  Mrs.  Florenct 
Perkins  sihging  "The  Land  of  thi 
Sky  Blue  Water"  (Cadman).  "In- 
dian  Love  Calls"  from  the  open 
"Rose  Marie,"  and  "Waters  of  Mln- 
netonka"  (Lleuiance),  accompanIe< 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Keltic.  Mrs. 
Perkins  has  recently  come  to  thel 
city  from  Miami,  Fla.,  and  she  was 
accorded  an  enthusiastic  reception 
on  account  of  her  lovely  soprano 
voice,  which  Is  of  good  range  and 
of  limpid  purity.  She  sang  the  two 
old  favorites  with  an  artistry  that| 
imbued  them  with  a  fresh  beauty. 
The  singer  was  Introduced  by  Mrs. 
J.  Oliver  Brlson,  music  chairman  of 
the  club. 
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IN0IAN  HISTORY 
STUDYPLANNED 

Berkeley  School  Teachers  to 
Get  Unique  Course 


History,  arts,  customs  and  culture 
or  the  American  Indian  will  be  the 
eubject  of  a  novel  course  t6  be  of- 
fered to  Berkeley  school  teachers  by 
the  University  of  CaUfomla  Exten- 
sion Division. 

Howard  Otis  Welty  ^U  direct  the 
course,  which  will  begin  the  latter 
part  of  the  month. 

'Thl  American  Indian  has  made 
contributions  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  world  that  are  invalu- 
able," declared  Welty. 

He  believes  that  some  plan  should 
ba  worked  out  to  give  the  California 
inalaa. social  and  economic  inde- 
pendence. 
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^  With  Early  Indian  Tribes 

i  IBhasta 


per  pan  and  existed  on  the  Pit  or 
McCloud  in  the  Indian  country.  The 
camp  was  surprised  by  Indians  and 
only  two  Chinese  survived.  One  got 
into  the  brush  and  after  much  suf- 
fering managed  to  reach  the  Pit 
river  camp,  where  the  alarm  was 
given  and  a  company  of  whites  or- 
ganized.    The  other  survivar  man- 


county   has  organ-  or   tribes.     Applegate     and     Rogue  '^'T'  u.     .'^^"^'^  J"^'^'^^''  '"»'^- 

..nni.t.v      fnr       th.   riv.r  «,Pr.  ,.  Z  L °       ,  ^«^^    ^    ^.de    m    a    big    hollOW    Oak 


I  ized  a  historical  society  for  the 
j  purpose  of  compiling  pioneer  his- 
j  tory    and    marking   historical   sites, 


A  party  of  19  settlers  also  had  a 
brush  with  Indian  stock  raiders  who 


river  were  to  be  overrun.  i      ^  u 

rr.u^  of*    1    •     «.  1  .  1^^^  ^^  was  there  when  the  aveng- 

The  attack  m  Siskiyou  was  to  be- 1  •  ^.-  a-v^ns 

rrir,  of  T^TT7ff»    r.  "  ^^^   expedition   arrlved.     His    com- 

gin  at  DeWitt  s  Ferry   then  to  take  ' 

and  since  the  early  history  of  the  I  Cottonwood  and  raid'  Shasta     and  ^  ^^""'"""i'v,        .  ^^^"^    butchered  all 

two  counties  of  Shasta  and  Siski-j  Scott  valleys.     The     Indians     v^ereT'"'!           '     ^^  ^^  ^^^  '''''^^  ^^^* 

you,  and  all  of  the  northern  end  of  i  confident  of  their  ability  to  sweep  |  wTter         ^^^^^^   ^^  "^^^^     ^^  ^^^ 
the  state  for  that  matter,  m  so  in-; out  the  whites. 

tertwined     and     interlocked,     Daily!  Indians  Come  to  Feed  .^      ,        fv,  x  .-        . 

Siskiyou  News  feels  it  a  proposition  <     n-u^    ^       ^    ^  .^  1  ^^^^^'^  ^^^^  Indian  stock  raiders  who 

to  supply  some  early  data.  l^l  '''^T     ''''    Tl  Klamath  had  raided  Hooper's  place  on  Oak 

'^^^  beached  to  prevent  it  from  be- j  run.     Thev  baceed    nin^  biirk«:  nn 
March     4,     1853,     advices     from  ine  do^trovpri  «nH  r>,inprc  «r«v^  nr.r.     l^.  ragged   nine  bucks  on 

Yreka  to  Shasta  town  by  Pony  Ex- i   e't^    d    'o   Ife^  ITtonw^^^^^  '"^  ''''^'^  "'  ''''  ^"^" 

press     Rider     Jack     HoLley     gave  ^  Si'    y^^^^^^^  A  fight  occurred  on 

alarmine  news  of  an  Indian  imri.  ,         •  announced     a  clover   creek   and    the   Indians   be- 

i'  T^sk^^^^^^    in    Scott    vane;^''^''''  ^'''''^'  "^^  '^'''^  on  every  Honged  to  the  Whitossa  band. 
Airr    in    Siskiyou.     In    Scott    valley  ^lan  in  the  country  who  had  weap- 

i  and  Cottonwood  the  reds  had  been '  ens  cf  any  kind  to  get  their  guns 

I  unusually  bold  and  the  hills  about  ni    crder   and    be   prepared    to   use 

;  Yreka  were  aglow  with  the  war  sig-  them  at  a  moment's  notice. 


nals.    The  Indians  were  in  force  at 


The  whites  went  up  the  river  and 


their      headquarters,       called       the       ^^^  --^^-  ;--  "^  -^-  ^^vei  ana 

'^-QTv."  r.r.  fv,^  xri  .^  .u     •  caught  an  Indian  spearing  salmon, 

v^ave,    on  the  Klamath  river,  pre-  „      -,.,   ..   ,  ^,  ,.: 

r^ovir,^  f^„  « 1  ,.^,.:„.^„  .  ^^  didn't  hear  them  until  too  late 

to  get  away.     They   filled  him  up 
with   grub   and   firewater   and  sent 


paring  for  a  general  uprising. 
Negro  Reveals  Plans 

Cottonwood  miners  arrested  a  him  to  his  camp  to  invite  the  rest 
colored  man  who  was  known  to  of  the  tribe  to  a  big  feast.  The  In- 
have  visited  the  cave.  They  put  a  dians  all  came  and  mighty  few  got 
rope  around  his  neck  and  were  away.  Some  jumped  into  the  river, 
about  to  string  him  up  when  he ;  but  most  of  them  were  killed  or,  be- 
confessed  that  he  had  gone  to  thejing  wounded,  sank  in  the  stream, 
cave  to  try  and  get  money  that  had  1  February  24,  1854,  there  was  a 
been  stolen  from  murdered  whites  I  fight  between  Captain  Johnson's 
and  hidden  there.  On  pretense  of  j  rangers  and  the  McCloud  Indians 
buying  powder  from  the  Indians  he  i  and  22  bucks  were  made  good  In- 
planned  to  get  this  money  for  his  j  dians  and  three  others  came  pretty 
dwn  use,  but  the  Indians  had  al-Jnear  being  sent  to  the  happy  hunt- 
ready  spent  it  and  had  several 
flour  sacks  full  of  powder  in  cans 
as    well    as    caps    and   bullets    and 


ing   grounds.     Many   of   the   killed 
Indians   were  wearing  the  clothing 
of  Chinese,  as  a  party  of  the  "pig- 
about  45  army  rifles  that  had  been  j  tails"  had  been  attacked  on  the  Mc- 
obtained  by  squaws  of  the  Kanakas 'cloud. 


living  along  the  Klamath. 

The  Scott  Valleys  were  to  join 
with  the  Klamaths  and  the  Modocs 
were  to  assist.  The  Indians  were 
making  great  quantities  of  arrows. 
The  plan  was  to  attack  in  divisions 


Chinese  Butchered 

A  company  of  Chinese  with  two 
whites  for  guides  came  over  from 
the  Copper  City  country  on  Pit 
river  in  search  of  the  rich  diggings 
that  it  had  been  rumored  paid  $1000 
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ostensibly  on  a  scientific  errand  but,  from  the 
records  left  by  captain,  the  scientist  Chamisso 
and  the  artist  Choris,  there  are  many  reasons 
^^md 

tha^^iaiin>^Tpos^5^^uia^iie 
occupation   and   determine  whether  or  not  it 
was  strong  enough  to  challenge  any  Russian 
plans.      Adelbert    von    Chamisso,    writer    and 
botanist,  who  was  on  board,  left  some  fasci- 
nating observations  while  those  of  Captain  von 
Kotzebue  were  more  guarded.    These  records, 
with  the  writing  of  the  painter  Login  Choris 
make  up  the  most  of  the  book  and  are  filled 
with  incident  and  comment  on  San  Francisco 
in  the  davs  when  it  Avas  not  more  than  a  set- 
tlement  around  a  mission.     "It  seems  to  me,'' 
writes  ]Mahr,  "that  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  Rurik  expedition  to  investigate 
how  much  power  of  resistance  there  was  left 
in  the  dying  organism  of  the  Spanish  colonial 
empire;  or,  to  express  it  in  other  terms,  to 
what   degree   the   defiance   of   Spanish   rights 
could  be  carried  with  impunity."    The  historic 
importance  of  the  work  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  this  is  the  first  time  the  Spanish  docu- 
ments of  the  Rurik  visit  have  been  published. 
The  originals   were   destroyed  in   the  fire  of 
190G,  but  forisunately  the  historian   Bancroft 
had  had  most  of  them  copied.    They  are  printed 
in  the  book  along  with  the  Russian  accounts. 


As  Chamisso  Saw  Us 


IN  THIS  AVORK  we  may  read  from  the  pen 
A    of  Chamisso  that :  "On  the  afternoon  of  the 
2nd  of  October,  ISIG,  at  four  o'clock,  we  sailed 
into  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.    A  great  deal 
of  movement  in  the  fort  at  the  southern  en- 
trance  of   the   channel   was   apparent.     They 
hoisted  their  flag;  we  hoisted  ours,  which  did 
not  seem  to   be   recognized,   and  saluted   the 
Spanish  by  firing  seven  times.     This  saluta- 
tion was  returned  by  the  same  number  of  shots, 
less  two  according  to  the  Spanish  custom."    A 
pretty    complication    followed    for    Captam 
Kitzebue  was  determined  not  to  land  until  the 
Governor  had  boarded   the  ship  to  deliver  a 
greeting  and  the  Governor  stood  upon  his  dig- 
nity ashore.      A   compromise   was   finally   ef- 
fected  and  the  Russians   were  royally  enter- 
tained by  hosts  who  could  ill  afford  the  luxury. 
On  shore  was  drawn  a  document  which  may 
have  been  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  visit. 
Tt  pledged  the  Spanish  not  to  disturb  the  Rus- 
sian colony  at  Bodega,  though  as   Chamisso 
says,  "even  if  the  valiant  Don  Pablo  Vicente 
had  not  given  his  solemn  promise,  he  Avould 
scarcely  have  begun  hostilities,  and  undertaken 
an  exi)edition  against  the  Russian  settlement 
at  Bodega."     That  settlement  was  Fort  Ross 
but  nowhere  in  the  negotiations  does  Kotzebue 
admit  there  was  a  fort.     When  the  sliip  left 
Chnmisso  noted:     "The  waters  of  the  harbor 
of  Sau  Francisco  was  phosphorescent,  through 
its  whole  extent,  with  luminous  paths  of  light. 
The  waves  rolled  up  on  the  beach  of  the  shore 
beyond  the  boat,  perceptibly  shimmering  with 
fire."     He  made  an  examination  of  the  water 
under  a  microscope  but  "found  in  it  exceed- 
iii-lv  snijill  infusoria  in  no  great  abundance, 
to  which,  however,  I  hesitate  to  ascribe  a  par- 
ticular connection  with  the  luminescence." 


Of  the  Indians 


OF  THE  INDIANS  who  were  here  in  1816 
Captain  Kotzebue  writes  with  little  en- 
thusiasm :  "The  coast  of  California  is  inhabited 
bv  so  manv  tribes,  that  there  are  frequently  in 
the  ^Mission,  Indians  of  more  than  ten  different 

I  races,  each  of  which  has  its  own  language.  As 
we  were  leaving  the  Mission  we  were  surprised 
by  two  groups  of  Indians,  which  were  also 
composed  of  different  nations.  They  came  in 
military  array;  that  is,  quite  naked,  and 
painted  with  gay  colours;  the  heads  of  most 
were  adorned  Avith  feathers  and  other  finery; 


IS  inclines 

with  what  has  been  a  favorite  yarn.  Excerpts 
from  the  letter  of  one  who  is  an  authority  fol- 
low :    "During  my  five  years  of  research  T  have 

the  Bancroft  Library,  as  well  as  in  the  archives 
of  Mexico,  England,  France  and  Spain,  spe- 
cially in  the  Vallejo  papers  which  he  gave  to 
H.  H.  Bancroft.    But  in  all  my  investigations, 
nowhere  have  I  come  across  that  most  romantic 
little  story.    Perhaps  I  may  have  missed  it  but 
it  seems  to  me  such  a  momentous  event  as  a 
royal  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast  would  have 
been  mentioned  by  many  people  in  their  writ-l 
ings.  ...  In  the  first  place,  just  to  point  out 
a  few  inaccuracies,  Russian  princesses  were  not 
in  the  habit  and,  you  may  be  sure,  not  allowed 
to  make  10,000-mile  jaunts  to  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  world  just  for  the  fun  of  it.    You 
must  remember  that  in  those  days  such  a  trip 
would  take  over  two  years  to  accomplish  and 
the  hardships  were  such  tliat  often  even  the 
hardiest  men  did  not  survive.  What  then  would 
a  tender,  sheltered  Russian  princess,  -without 
a  proper  escorting  party  and  altogether  unan- 
nounced, be  doing  here  in  the  wilds  of  Fort 
Ross?    Again,  in  1831  Vallejo  was  just  over  22 
years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  1808,  and  was 
only  a  second  lieutenant  stationed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco.    His  superior  officer  at  the  time  was 
Lieut.  Don   Tgnacio  Martinez.     At  that  time 
Vallejo  had  not  been  across  the  Bay  and  it  was 
not  until  May,  1833,  that  he  went  to  Fort  Ross 
for  the  first  time  in  command  of  an  exploring 
party  sent  out  by  General  Jose  Figuerva.     I 
have  these  facts  and  Vallejo-s  confidential  re- 
port of  his  explorations  before  me  at  this  mo- 
ment. 


Why  Russians  Quit 
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CONTINUING,  my  correspondent  says :  ^'Ati 
that  time  Vallejo  did  not  know  Chief  So-' 
lano  and,  also,  that  chief  never  had  75,000  In- 
dians as  there  were  not  that  many  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.   Professor  Kroeber,  our  greatest  au- 
thority on  the  California  Indians,  places  the 
figures  at  not  more  than  200,000  for  the  whole 
State.    At  the  most  there  may  have  been  some 
15,000  or  20,000  Indians  in  what  are  now  Napa 
and  Sonoma  counties.    Vallejo  did  not  go  to 
Sonoma  permanently  until  the  end  of   1834 
when  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  secu- 
larize Mission  San  Francisco  Solano,  and  hcj 
did  not  begin  to  found  tlie  town  until  lSo5j 
Also   in    1831,  Salvador  Vallejo   Avas   only    3^ 
years  old,  since  he  was  born  in  1814,  and  more- 
over he  never  was  on  good  terms  with  the  In- 
dians. Perhaps  the  Russians  did  name  Mt.  Sti 
Helena  after  a  Russian  Princess  but  I  am  quite 
certain  that  she  was  not  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain at  the  tin;ie.     Climbing  Mt.   St.  Helena 
would  be  quite  a  job  for  any  princess  even  in 
this  day  and  age.     It  would  have  taken  her 
party  several  days  to  make  the  trip  to  the 
mountains  and  had  they  been  menaced  by  hos- 
tile Indians  it  would  have  taken  about  a  week 
before  Vallejo  could  have  arrived  to  the  rescue 
since  he  would  have  to  cross  from  San  Fran- 
cisco  where   he  was   stationed.     Besides,   he 
would  have  had  to  secure  permission  from  the 
Governor   to  make   the  expedition.     Besides, 
Vallejo  did  not  receive  the  title  of  General  until 
1836  when  he  was  appointed   Commandante 
General  by  Governor  Alvarado.  .  .  .  The  real 
reason  why  Russia  abandoned  Fort  Ross  in 
1841  is  given  in  a  letter  from  the  Russian  com- 
mander at  Ross,  Rotchef,  to  Governor  Alva- 
rado.    He  said  that  due  to  the  insistence  of 
Great  Britain^that  Russia  live   up   to   their 
treaty  of  1824,  to  retire  north  of  5440,  the  Rus- 
sian Government  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
its  California  posts.''— G.  T. 
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meiits  of  the  Riirik  visit  have  been  published. 
The  ori^nnals  were  destreyed  in  the  fire  of 
IdOCu  l)iit  fortunately  the  historian  Bancroft 
liad  had  most  of  them  copied.  They  are  printed 
in  the  book  ahuij:  with  the  Knssian  accounts. 


As  Chamisso  Saw  Us 


is  THIS  WOKK  we  may  read  from  the  pen 
1   of  Chamisso  that :  ^'On  the  afternoon  of  the 
^  2nd  of  October,  1816,  at  four  o^clock,  we  sailed 
into  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.    A  great  deal 
of  movement  in  the  fort  at  the  southern  en- 
trance   of   the   channel   was   apparent.     They 
hoisted  their  flag;  we  hoisted  ours,  which  did 
not  seem  to  be  recognized,  and  saluted  the 
Spanish  by  firing  seven  times.     This  saluta- 
tion was  returned  by  the  same  number  of  shots, 
less  two  according  to  the  Spanish  custom."    A 
pretty    complication    followed    for    Captain 
Kitzebue  was  determined  not  to  land  until  the 
Governor  had  boarded   the  ship  to  deliver  a 
«n'eeting  and  the  Governor  stood  upon  his  dig- 
nitv   ashore.      A   compromise    was   finally   ef- 

t. 

fected   and  the  Russians   wc^re  royally  enter- 
tained by  hosts  who  could  ill  afford  the  luxury. 
On  shore  was  drawn  a  document  which  may 
have  been  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  visit. 
T  t  pledged  the  Spanish  not  to  disturb  the  Rus- 
sian  colony  at  Bodega,   though   as   Chamisso 
says,  "even  if  the  valiant  Don  Pablo  Vicente 
had  not  given  his  solemn  promise,  he  Avould 
scarcely  have  begun  hostilities,  and  undertaken 
an  ex])edition  against  the  Russian  settlement 
at  Bodega.''     That  settlement  was  Fort  Ross 
but  nowhere  in  the  negotiations  does  Kotzebue 
admit  there  was  a  fort.     When  the  sliip  left 
Chamisso  noted:     "The  waters  oi  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco  was  phosphorescent,  through 
its  whole  extent,  Avith  luminous  paths  of  light. 
The  waves  rolled  up  on  the  beach  of  the  shore 
beyond  the  boat,  perceptibly  shimmering  with 
fire."    lie  made  an  examination  of  the  water 
under  a  microscope  but  "found  in  it  exceed- 
ingly small  infusoria  in  no  great  abundance, 
to\  hich,  however,  I  hesitate  to  ascribe  a  par- 
ticular connection  with  the  luminescence." 


Of  the  Indians 


OF  THE  INDIANS  who  were  here  in  1816 
Captain  Kotzebue  writes  with  little  en- 
thusiasm :  "The  coast  of  California  is  inhabited 
by  so  many  tribes,  that  there  are  frequently  in 
the  :Mission,  Indians  of  more  than  ten  different 

T^es,  each  of  which  has  its  own  language.  As 
we  were  leaving  the  Mission  we  were  surprised 
by  two  groups  of   Indians,  which  were  also 
composed  of  different  nations.    They  came  in 
military    array;    that    is,    quite    naked,   and 
painted  with  gay  colours;  the  heads  of  most 
were  adorned  with  feathers  and  other  finery; 
some  of  them,  however,  had  their  long  hair 
covered  with  down,  and  their  faces  daubed  in 
mosh  frightful  manner.    "The  captain  remarks 
the  Indians  were  ugly  and  stupid  and  there 
was  "nothing  remarkable  in  their  war  dance." 
He  tells  of  a  fi^^ht  between  a  bull  and  bear, 
arranged  in  the  honor  of  the  Russians ;  "the 
combat   between   these   two   animals   was   re- 
markable,  and   though   the  bull  often  tossed 
his  raging  antagonist  on  his  horns  into  the 
iur,  he  was  obliged  to  yield."  Camisso  thought 
the'  same  spectacle  disgusting.    Another  picture 
of  San  Francisco  in  1816  i'S  given  by  the  artist 
Choris:  "Two  leagues  to  the  southeast  of  the 
presidio  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  har- 
bour is  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco,    which 
makes  a  fair-sized  village.  The  mission  church 
is  large  and  is  connected  with  the  house  of  the 
missionaries,   which  is  plain   and  reasonably 
clean  and  well  kept.    The  mission  always  has 
a   guard  of  three  or   four   soldiers  from   the 
presidio.     The  village  is  inhabited  by  fifteen 
hundred  Indians;  there  they  are  given  protec- 
tion, clothing  and  an  abundance  of  food.    In 
return  they  cultivate  the  land  for  the  commun- 
ity.    By  authority  of  the  superior,  a  general 
cooking  of  food  takes  place,  at  a  given  hour 
each  day,  in  the  large  square  in  the  middle  of 
the  village;  each  family  comes  there  for  its 
rations  which  is  apportioned  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  its  members."    Choris  describes 
the  Indians,  their  games  and  songs  and  gives 
a  list  of  the  tribes  as  he  could  learn  them  diir- 
ing  the  short  stay. 
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THE  STORY  of  the  visit  of  a  niece  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia  to  California,  back  in  1831, 
has  brought  The  Knave  an  interesting  letter 
from  a  research  writer  who,  with  most  others, 
is  Inclined  to  think  that  romance  ran  away 
with  what  has  been  a  favorite  yarn.    Excerpts 
from  the  letter  of  one  who  is  an  authority  fol- 
low :    "During  my  five  years  of  research  I  have 
examined  manuscripts  here  in  California,  at 
the  Bancroft  Library,  as  well  as  in  the  archives 
of  Mexico,  England,  France  and  Spain,  spe- 
cially in  the  Vallejo  papers  which  he  gave  to 
H.  H.  Bancroft.    But  in  all  my  investigations, 
nowhere  have  I  come  across  that  most  romantic 
little  story.    Perhaps  I  may  have  missed  it  but 
it  seems  to  me  such  a  momentous  event  as  a 
royal  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast  would  ha\c 
been  mentioned  by  many  people  in  their  Avrit^ 
ings.  ...  In  the  first  place,  just  to  point  out 
a  few  inaccuracies,  Russian  princesses  were  not 
in  the  habit  and,  you  may  be  sure,  not  allowed 
to  make  10,000-mile  jaunts  to  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  world  just  for  the  fun  of  it.    You 
must  remember  that  in  those  days  such  a  trip 
would  take  over  two  years  to  accomplish  and 
the  hardships  were  such  tliat  often  even  the 
hardiest  men  did  not  survive.  What  then  would 
a  tender,  sheltered  Russian  princess,  -without 
a  proper  escorting  party  and  altogether  unan- 
nounced, be  doing  here  in  the  wilds  of  Fort 
Ross?    Again,  in  1831  Vallejo  was  just  over  22 
years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  1808,  and  wafi 
only  a  second  lieutenant  stationed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco.    His  superior  officer  at  the  time  was 
Lieut.  Don  Tgnacio  Martinez.     At  that  time 
Vallejo  had  not  been  across  the  Bay  and  it  was 
not  until  May,  1833,  that  he  went  to  Fort  Ros?^ 
for  the  first  time  in  command  of  an  exploring 
party  sent  out  by  General  Jose  Figuerva.     I 
have  these  facts  and  Vallejo's  confidential  re- 
port of  his  explorations  before  me  at  this  mo- 
ment. 


Why  Russians  Quit 
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CONTINUING,  my  correspondent  says :  ^'Ati 
that  time  Vallejo  did  not  know  Chief  So- 
lano and,  also,  that  chief  never  had  75,000  In- 
dians as  there  were  not  that  many  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.   Professor  Kroeber,  our  greatest  au- 
thority on  the  California  Indians,  places  the 
figures  at  not  more  than  200,000  for  the  whole 
State.    At  the  most  there  may  have  been  some 
15,000  or  20,000  Indians  in  what  are  now  Napa 
and  Sonoma  counties.    Vallejo  did  not  go  to 
Sonoma  permanently  until  the  end  of   1834 
when  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  secu- 
larize Mission  San  Francisco  Solano,  and  hc| 
did  not  begin  to  found  the  town  until  3S35j 
Also   in    1831,  Salvador  Vallejo   was   only    1^ 
years  old,  since  he  was  born  in  1814,  and  more- 
over he  never  was  on  good  terms  with  the  In- 
dians. Perhaps  the  Kussians  did  name  Mt.  Sti 
Helena  after  a  Russian  Princess  but  I  am  quite 
certain  that  she  was  not  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain at  the  tin^e.     Climbing  Mt.   St.  Helena 
w^ould  be  quite  a  job  for  any  princess  even  in 
this  day  and  age.     It  would  have  taken  her 
party  several  days  to  make  the  trip  to  the 
mountains  and  had  they  been  menaced  by  hos- 
tile Indians  it  would  have  taken  about  a  week 
before  Vallejo  could  have  arrived  to  the  rescue 
since  he  would  have  to  cross  from  San  Fran- 
cisco  where   he  was   stationed.     Besides,   he 
would  have  had  to  secure  permission  from  the 
Governor   to  make   the  expedition.     Besides, 
Vallejo  did  not  receive  the  title  of  General  until 
1836  when   he  was   appointed   Commandante 
General  by  Governor  AlvaradQ.  .  .  .  The  real 
reason  why  Russia  abandoned  Fort  Koss  in 
1841  is  given  in  a  letter  from  the  Russian  com- 
mander at  Ross,  Rotchef,  to  Governor  Alva- 
rado.     He  said  that  due  to  the  insistence  of 
Great  Britain  that  Russia  liV'e_up„to   their 
treaty  of  1824,  to  retire  north  of  54-40,  the  Rus- 
sian Government  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
its  California  posts.-'— G.  T. 
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—  Bf  MAY  CASE  — 


Jas.  H.  Carsott  then  makes  this 
unusual  report  of  the  Indians  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  1852,  biased  by  the  fact 
that  his  partner  had  been  killed  by 


is  covered  with  bark  and  grasff,. 
then  covered  over  with  earth  about  V 
two  feet  deep,  with  an  apperturel 
left  in  the  side  of     this     just     large  [ 


J  the  Indians  a  short  time  previously   enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man.- 

Some  Early  California  Indian  to  the  writing  of  this  story  and  ms  -  — -    - 


History 


^'\ 


hatred     of     the     Red  man  crops  up 

fEroiighout  the  report,  and  his  knowl 

edge  of  the  Indians  was  scant.     He 

^-         *    ^      -    1  says:     "Indians  habits  and  customs: 

Excerpts    from-Tnaau^cript   owned    ^^  ^^^     ^^     ^^^     ^^^^.^^  l,as  been  ex- 

by  D.  W.  Tulloch    bf     Oakdale,  lee-    piored  man  has  been  found  inhabit- 
turer,  written  by  James  H.   Carson,  ling  it  wherever  it  would  afford  him 

^^iXSTCoC  Pre-    subsi-^tauce.     Columbus       discovered 

I         ,,  a  new  world,  navigators     after  him 

mont  s    company.  ,    .,      ^  ,  4.-^^„fc 

'  ^     *^  discovered    islands,    and    contments, 

Written  for  the  Republican,  Stock,-. 


ion,    California,    and    published    Jan; 
and     g^eb^     1852:     Carson  takes  up 


and  always  they  met  their  own 
kind  in  thousands  who  were  little 
above  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  of 


the  his7ory   of  l^ilare^plains   in   the  |  all    human    specimens    yet    discover- 


first  part  of  his  series  of  articles 
stating  that  he  is  trying  to  give  a 
true  account  of  this  part  of  Califor- 
nia, which  he  states,  remains  a  hid- 
den mystery  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
l^eople   of  California. 

Carson  gives  a  detailed  accour^c 
lof  its  location,  being  300  miles  in 
length  with  an  average  width  of  60 

[miles. 

The  climate,  as  Col.  Fremont  re- 
[marks,  is  Uke   that  of  Italy. 

He  also  makes  a  report  of  its  riv- 
lers,  and  naming  many  of  them  as 
Inavigable  at  that  time  that  are  now 
[dry  or  have  been  until  this  winter. 

Carson  gives  his  own  experience 
lin  niaKing  trips  by  boat  in  many 
Istreams  and  also  notes  the  tine  oaK 
Itorests    that   cover    the    plains    even 

■  *  * 

to  the  shores  of  Tulare  Lake.  Car- 
lson when  visiting  the  hills  to  t|ae 
east  of  Tulare  Lake  reports  that  ^t 
|j:as  feet  on  th^  jftount  on  which  he 
m  standing '^^t  the  grass  has  been 
[trampled  dow?i  and  the  smokes  pt 
inxmense     ftres     have     scarcely  di^d 


ed  none  were  found  who  approached 
so  near  the  brute  as  the  Digger  In- 
dian found  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  the  United  States. 

The  Indians  of  Tulare  Valley  num- 
ber 6^0QQ^  about  .one^   half     of     this 
number    inhabit    the    mountains    and 
are  fair  specimens  of  the  Digger  In- 
dians.    The      other      portion    inhabit 
the    plains    along     the      rivers      and 
lakes — a  great  number  of  these  old 
Mission  Indians  who  have  introduc- 
ed  many    traits   of    civilization    into 
their  different  tribes,  the  Notgnote^ 
and  several  different  tribes     of     the 
Ataches,    and    among   the    most   ad- 
vanced    in  many   respects     in     the 
means    of   covering   their   nakedness 
and   procuring  food  such  as  human 
beings      subsist      on.     These      tribes 
that   have   intermixed  with   the   mi- 
ners in  the  different  mining  districts 


These  huts  are  built  without  regu- 
larity or  uniformity,  to  suit  the  size 
of  each  family.  The  captain  of  the 
tribe  has  his  hole  generally  in  the 
center  of  of  the  village  and  is  gen- 
erally much  larger  than  the  others. 

In  inspecting  one  of  these  holes  it 
seems  hardly  possible  human  beings 
can  live  6.  day  under  such  conditions 
at'  the  Indians  are  unclothed,  under- 
fed, and  packed  into  such  small 
space  as  to  often  prevent  them 
lying  down  and  niany  of  these  holes 
house  a  dozen  pepple  where  there  is 
only  room  for  three. 

Government   of  the  Indians:  Each 
tribe  or  rancheria     has     a     captain 
(chief).     Several  tribes  usually  com- 
bine and  have  one  captain  that  holds 
despotic   sway     over     his     inferiors. 
The  captain's     commands     are     the 
law.     The  right  to  rule  is  hereditary; 
in  the  male  line,  the  oldest  son  taki 
ihg  tifil  captaincy  occasioned  by  the 
demise  of  tlie  father,   but   at   times 
these  captain^  are  dethroned  and  a 
chief  captain     is  appointed     by     the 
tribe. 

Religion:  As  regards  a  Supreme 
Being  the  Digger  Indian  has  no 
knowledge.  They  hold  in  high  rev- 
erence anyone  possessed  of  the 
power  of  doing  sleight  of  hand  tricks. 
Necromancy  is  the  only  faith  they 
worship  and  incantation  and  mys- 
terious acts  are  universally,  practic- 
ed by  them. 


have  to     a     great  degree  laid  aside  I     The  partly     civilized     tribes     that 


their  old  modes  of  life  and  in  a 
measure  adopted, that  of  the  whites, 
at  least  so  far  a^  rascality  extends.. 
Between  the  Digger  Indians  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  grizzly  bear 
there  is  but  slight  difference  exist- 
ijng  which  amounts  to  the  bear  be- 
ing brave  and  ther  Indian  is  not. 
llie  Indian's  superiority  over  the 
bear  is  that  lie  knoWs  how  to  talk 


?iway,^  lyhel^r  «^  ^^^S®  encampmex^t  I  ^^  ^^^^  ^r^g  otherwise  they  live 
had  &^1^«^"Yes,  it  is  the  laiejon  the  same  food  j^d  ith^r  habita 
%nn  ot  the'lndian^ommissionerl'  |are  similar.  Between  th^pe  two.hos. 
camp  ot:  tne^^xnaian  ,  ^^ioto.    When  the  bear  is  at- 


j^' 


^  ^™v  I  tility  exists.    Wljen  the  bear  is  9.1; 

Sflie^Twere  i%t  tr^y  fires  wnerei  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 


"^-^  X  itackeG  ne  wiii  otteu  ruu  »w€»jr    *^^v 

^      have     been     mkHing   treaties  I  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  ggl^^  and  then  there^ 

m^  beasts  of  tTtf^  f  l^ld  ^  humafa|ig     ati     Indian  less.,   Many   IndiaM 
IL^timdinjr    on  J^     border  ot  are  thus  destroy^.    The  great  com-. 


^^^e^^"^   le  fashes  whici !  Petition  is  in  the  acorn  b^iness^  as{ 
^  the  spot\??srhere^nce  stood  Imf 
|se  buildings  '^ecteij  at  great  ex!| 


to  the  U.  S.^  g^yernment,  ther^ 

are  within  ii  tweivcj  hUlocks  o|^ 

Jhj^  >re   the   grave^ 

i&f»  countryi, 


were  former  Mission  Indians  believe 

in  a  Supreme  Being. 

»    ^Marriage:     When    these    Indians 

want  a  squaw  for  life     (or    rather  a 

« 

slaye)    the    hombre,    after    watching 
those  who  are  unmarried  for  a  lit- 
tle whil^,  selects  the  one  he  thinks 
most  capable     in     gathering  acorns 
and  roots,  and  can  pack  the  great- 
est load  in  her  basket.     After  mak- 
ing l]ds  choice    he    asks  the  captain 
•fbi^'  her  and  is  iiArariiMy  gi^ai^ed  hiar 
consent.    When  the  girl  is  informecC 
if  she  refuses^    the  offer     she     thea 
subjects  herself  to  become  common 
property  of  th#:.male   and  becomes 
an  outcast  of  the  tribe^    They  mar- 
ry young,    The  tribes  do  not  increase 
greatly    on    account  of  the  mode  of 


fci'i.ie* 


both  4>artly  subirtst  on  the  'acorn. j  nvjng  which  causes  so  many  deaths 
The  tjkbits  and  custonis  of  tSe  t)ig-  among  the  babies,  and  because,  af- 
ger  Indian  is  that  of  ^^^^^J^^^J^,  lier  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  tfxAh  aid 
most  primitive  state.  TflQr  'hkve  ^onaan  do  not  cohabit  for ;  a  teriii  of 
no  article  of  covering  for  tl^etr  bod-  three  or  four  years  when  the  child 
ies  aiid  go  naked  as  they  ca»^  ^to  ^  ^y>W  to  take  care  of  itself." 
the   world.     Their   halltaftons    durr  j  .  ^    ^( Continued  next  issue.) 
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Z'-i?' 


^es^    smoking   ru 
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%:er    the  jfrt^es    ^    <^*| 


■  ''•'••*■■.'" 'I,'."'' 

''VM\-:  '     ■:' 


SSSdiary  and 


•     ■  ^ 


ling  over  it  A  lirtoie  <>g  ifetey 


ing  the  sumnoer     seas6n     are     conH 
struct^  of  the  bpughs  qf,  tx:^^]plac4 
ed  in  it^    circle  on  the  jgroufi^^jvyil^^ 
J/^^^  tjMfi|the  tops  drawn  together  and  fon^ 

Ifd     co^jM?^^^  V^  Ld  into  a  ccaae  6f  Wicker  %^ 

snds     of   llife     to^unissionenl .  ^^  ^v9  a  f*^J^  ^^^L.Y^JhL  ^^ 
*9^^^^W      '  r~^   ^       !   winter  haMtitfens  "arii  faaar  By  aig- 

.d    in    f?ie|ia?Wp  *ese  of  "^J^^  ^^  hoje  in  Umt  ground  m4  pMiC- 

I  mv^fdcrer  of  outfl*    *» ^  ,^  .ii:.*^*:*^*-.^:  ^  .ikiu-rUmtXkf 

'^IM^,W^-^^    of    the, 
wMU  m«  to  the  best  portion  of  tW« 
<,eslr»We  spot.    Can     these  treaUea 
stand  t   WIU  the  settlers  of  <|»Wor 
uia  Twrtm»*t  to  it? 


yiit,r*¥     '-^  v-r-M 


y/  •  '•  •• ' 


•».'••. 


Mbi  l'<ooft  Mnott( 

L8  Kreen- 


Ihls  feet  on  the  mount     on  which  he 

un  ijtanaing  t|iat  the  grsma  has  been 

Lrampled    down    and    the    smokes    ot 


there  is  but  slight  aiiference  exist- 
ing which  amounts  to  the  bear  be- 
ing brave  and     the  Indi&n     is     not. 


immense     fires     have     scarcely  dieaC^'^®   Indian's    supertority     over     the 

^  ,  Ibear  is  that  he  knows  how  to  talk 

1 9  way,  where     a     large  encampment 


had  just  left.     ^'Yes,     it     is  the  late 

t 
camp  of  the  ^Indian  Commissioner/ 

"These '  were   ih^   treaty  tires  where 

tL^     have     been^    xinlSBLking   treaties 

nt^  th/^  beasts  of  the  jfi<eld  in  humah 

^tU^ — standing    on     t^e     border  of 

tjm  camp  ii^.    a    tine  of  ashes  whiclk 

airk  the  8pot\wbei*e^nce  stood  Imi- 

le  buildings  erected  at  great  exit 

to  the  U.  S*  gf^yemment,  ther^ 

are  within  it  twelvci  hillocks  ojf 

Th^  jeLr<5   the  gravest 

^  of ^ur  j^lfdered  country fr 

i^Z'^S^^f  Meafe"  "'iBmoklng   rufj 

over    vie  gn^yta    of    outi 

^"^      |Jf,   ^  have     Vb^' 


j.L--"^ 


**-*-V^tJc' 


COi 


and  make  fires  otherwise  they  live 
on  the  same  food  and  their  habits 
are  similar.  Between  these  two  hos- 
tility exists.  When  the  bear  is  at- 
tacked he  will  often  run  away  but 
sometimesf  he  flg;hts  and  then  there 
iS  an  Indian  less.  Many  Indiana 
are  thus  destroyed.  The  great  com-, 
petition  is  in  the  aoom  business  as| 
both  4>artly  subsist  on  the 'acorn. 
The  habits  and  customs  of  tSe  Olg- 
ger  Indian  is  that  of  man  in  his 
moBt  primitive  state.  TBeJr  hfave 
no  artjicle  of  covering  for  ifyeir  bod- 
ies and  go  naked  as  they  caixf^  into 
the  world.  Their  habitations  dur- 
ing the  summer  deas6n  are  con-j 
structejd  of  the  bpu^^hii  of/tr^,jpla^; 
ed  in  jit^    circle  on  the  jgrouh^  ^ 


^f^ijds     of    ;i^     ^i^omissioneni 
la,    f^dsliip  tiiese  of  th4 


the  tops  drawn  together  and  form- 


slave)  the  hombre,  after  watching 
those  who  are  unmarried  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  selects^  the  one  he  thinks 
most  capable  in  gathering  acorns 
and  roots,  and  can  pack  the  great- 
est load  in  her  basket.  After  mak- 
ing  his  choice  he  asks  the  captain 
'for  her  and  is  invariably  granted  his 
consent.  When  the  girl  is  informed, 
if  she  refuses  the  offer  she  then 
subjects  herself  to  become  common 
property  of  thf>  male  and  becomes 
an  outcast  of  the  tribe.  They  mar- 
ry young.  The  tribes  do  not  increase 
greaUy  on  account  of  the  mod<e  of 
living  which  causes  so  many  deaths 
among  the  babies,  and  because,  af- 
t^r  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  ttito  and 
woman  do  not  cohabit  for  a  teha  of 
three  or  four  years  when  the  child 
is  able'  to  take  care  of  itself." 
(Oontinued  next  issue.) 
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ed  lnt9  a  cc«ie  of  wicker 


I  winter  hab^abns  'W 


..fThWr 

%  atg. 


SSS^  and  t^  of  ou«|jig^J<^|^  tkr  ground  «d  p^e- J 


VVss1i^^n'iig^e4>i^y  to  tbe  ^JS-. 
^|u  1(b3^iibB,  ail  the  rights  of  tbe| 
white  miA  to  the  liest  porttoD  of  tbi« 
clealral:)lc  spot.  Can  these  treaties; 
standi   Will  the  «ettlers  of-O^Ww- 


iNune  of 'libfe8.>  Whii 


•  -•-•.-•i:-  »"-  ~  ' 


nihEr^ivftimit  to  it?    Nbr  l-ook  iMii< 

er  than  J^lie^resj;-^t  is  poor  old 
Woods'  grave,  be^  Ws  my  company 
iln,  /Wether  we  had  explored  the| 
pjains  aromnd  where  the  foot  o) 
white  man  had  never  trod.  He  waj 
J]^' first  settler  on  Pouir  Creeks.  Hel 
was  killed  by  the  Indians." 

fulare   Lake   is  laid   down  douWej 
\M  size  it  is  today  by  Fremont  i: 
1842.     Tulare   is   50  niUes  long   and| 
SO  miles  wide. 

In  speaking  of  Tulare  and  Buena 
Vista  LAke.  Carson  states  that  Col. 
Fremont  gave  as  his  opinion  that 
Walker's  pass  was  the  only  practi- 
cal way  to  the  coast.  Carson  said, 
**If  the  iron  horse  ever  snuffs  the 
balmy  air  of  California  it  will  be, 
Fremont  imagines,  from  the  hills  of 
Buena  Vista." 

Carson  then  reports  the  trip  of 
Lieut.  Hamilton  of  the  U.  S.  army  by 
boat  on  Tulare  coming  in  from 
King's  river. 

A  description  of  the  agricultural 
possibilities  follows:  Among  other 
crops  he  mentions  that  rice  could  be 
raised  and  recommends  that  the 
Chinese,  numbering  several  thous- 
and,  become  citizens  and  take  up 
this  work  and  that  of  growing  tea. 
Also  states  that  there  4s  ^'plenty  of 
timber  for  plank  or  railroad  ties,  if 
a  railroad  is  ever  built  in  California. 
**It  is  but  for  the  American  people  to 
say  it  shall  be  and  presto,  change — 
it  is  done!  Things  go  slowly  now 
between  the  two  oceans,  and  unless 
gome  genii  of  the  Universal  Yankee 

tribe  invents  '^n  aerial  road  and 
some  day  come  skimming  it  thru 
the  air.  the  railroad  will  be  built." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Tulare  Lake 
thousands 'Of   wild   horses ,  roamed. 

Carson  then  refers  to  the  mineral 
resources  and  predicts  that  this  re- 
gion would  be  peopled  with  thous- 
ands of  miners  for  a  hundred  years. 
At  that  time  the  miaers  received 
their  supplies  from  Stockton. 
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_  BV  MAY  CASE  — 

Some  Early  California  Indian 


History 


(Continued  from  last  week 
^'Burial — The  tribes  who  were  Ander 
the  constraint  of  the  Mission  Indians 
bury  their,  squaws  in  a  sitting  posi- 
tion.    The  men     in     most  instances, 


Atach^ribes  of  the  Tulares,  appear 
to  be  \  distinct  race  from  the  Digger 
Indians  and  the  Notonotoes  declare 
themselves  to  be  the  remnants  of  a 

great  people. 

In  1847,     the     Notonotoes  and  the 
Ataches,  having  ascertained  that  the 
government  of  California  had  passed 
into  the  hand  of  the  Americans,  has- 
tened to  make  treaties  with  Colonel 
Mason,  military  governor  of  Califor- 
nia.    At  that  time,  the  stipulation  of 
these  treaties  only  bound  them  to  re- 


are  burned,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^^^  American  flag  and  people 

more     civilized     tribes     around     the     i'  ^.«po  with  the  whites 


lakes  who  bury  their  dead  and  adorn 
the  graves  for  a  season  with  feathers 
and  all  fancy  articles  of  which  they 
are  possessed.     Before     burial  takes 
place  the  whole  tribe  spends  a  length 
of  time  howling  in     a     piteous  strain 
over  the  deceased  who  is  finally  con- 
signed to  the  earth  amid  incantations 
and  presents  from     the     survivors  of 
his  people.    !?Vmong  the  tribes  of  low- 
ex-  Diggers  in  their  natural  state,  their 
dead  are  burned,     men,     women  and 
children,  as  they  have  no  tools  of  any 
kind,  not  even  a  knife  with  which  to 
dig.     I  have  witnessed  many  of  these 
funerals     of     both     sexes,   from   the 
withered  and     aged    whose  flesh  has 
become  dried  and  wrinkled,  down  to 
the  infant  which  has  fallen  from  its 
mother's  arms,  dead,  and  I  will  never 


and  to  be  at  peace  with  the  whites 
for  which  the  American  armies  were 
to  give  them  protection.  No  broad 
or  fertile  lands  were  asked  for  or  giv- 
en. 

"These  Indians  inhabit  the  shores 
of  the  lakes  and  north  of  Kings  and 
cultivate  corn  and  vegetables.     They 
also  catch  fi^,  kill  wild  horses  and 
jerk  the     flesh     and     generally  have 
plenty     to     eat.     A  great  portion  of 
them     go     to     the     settlements  and 
towns  during  the  summer  and  work 
for  which  they  get  well  paid.     They 
then  purchase  blankets  and  clothing 
and  very  few  of  them     go    naked  in 
v/inter.     Their  habitations     approach 
more  toward  civilazation  being  made 
of  mats  woven  from  Tules  and  flags 
v^hich  are  stretched  on  poles  similar 


be  able  to  erase  this  scene  from  my   to  the  lodges  of  our  eastern  Indians 


mind.  The  first  funeral  I  witnessed 
was  on  the  Consume  river  and  the 
rancheria  on  which  the  departed  liv- 
ed, was  situated  on  the  beautiful  bot- 
toms from  which  arose  tall  pines 
whose  boughs  formed  a  canopy  above 
and  around  it  rose  the  high  and  rug- 
ged hills  tipped  with  everlasting 
snows  and  at  our  feet  there  murmur- 
ed the  crystal  waters  of  a  fine  creek. 
The  scene  was  beautiful 

*'On  a  cleared  piece     of     ground  a 


These  lodges  are  also  furnished  with 
many  of  these  mats  to  sleep  on.  I 
have  been  in  many  rancheries  of  the 
Notonotoes  and  have  partaken  of 
their  hospitality.  The  rancheries  ot 
the  Notonotoes  are  situated  at  the 
point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction 
of  Kern  river  with  Tule  Lake.  Thest 
Indians      are      intelligent,   hospitable 


probability  as  it  points  to  a  phenom- 
ena in  nature  that  we  can  see  as  be- 
ing possible.    They    say    that  many 
moons  ago  their  tribe  was  large  and 
powerful  men.     That  they  had  large 
cities  and  inhabited     all     the     lands. 
That  in  those  days  all  the  great  val- 
leys of  the  Sacramtnto  and  the  San 
Joaquin  and   Santa   Clara  were   one 
sea  that  had  no  outlet  where  it  now 
has  San  Francisco  but  that  the  wa- 
ters from  it  rushed  into  the  sea  near 
Monterey  thru  where  the  Pajara  riv- 
er now  runs    but    when  their  people 
were  great  and  powerful  the  moun- 
tains melted  and  burned  up,  and  in 
the  flames  their  people  were  mosUy 
destroyed   and   while   the   mountaina 
continued  to  burn,     the     earth  shook 
and  the  hills  fell  down  and  the  waters 
rushed  over  them  into  the  sea  where 
it  now  does  at  San  Francisco  and  left 
these  valleys  dry.     This  tradition  is 
also  related  by  the  remnant  left  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  Indians  and  from  the 
rormation  of  the  country  to  which  it 
relates,  it  bears  a  likelihood  of  truth. 
On  these  Tulare  plains  there  is  to  be 
found  in  the  low   hills   seventy  five 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  im- 
bedded in  sand  stone  and  gravel.  The 
formation  of  the  earth  in  the  valley 
and  hills  is  a  great  field  for  the  geolo- 

gist " 

Carson     then    warns     against  the 

treachery  of  the  Indians    to    people 
coming  to  California. 
He  then  gives  a  story  of  wild  horses 
in  California  stating  that  they  roamed 
the  country  in  great  droves  of  from 
200  to  3.000.    Their  range  extended, 
from  Mt.  Diablo  to  Tulare  Lake.  He; 
stated  that  the  plains  were  coveredl 
with  them  and  that  from  an  eminence 


iild  see  them  by  the  thousand34 
and  great  friends    of  the  white  manlcne  co  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  newspaper! 

and  the  only  Indians     in  California  I     J-  ^j^  animals  an<i 


-On  a  clearea  piece     oi     S-u..  <.  '       ^^^.^^   „j   ^^^         t   history  of 
short  distance  from  the  bushes  a  va^tl  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

heap  of  dried  wood  was  Pf  <i  "P  J^  L^y  ^f  reckoning  time     by     cutting 
which  the  departed  was    to    be    laid]    J  ^^  ^^_ 


and  the  only  Indians     in  California,  I  .^.^^  to  the  wild  animals  and 

perhaps,    who     have     traditions  -^^J.^^^^^/^^^f  ^Cr^cta^^tion    of     tul^ 

ands. 


and  consumed.  Curiosity  lead  our 
men  to  the  spot.  The  sun  has  set 
and.  night  was  drawing  her  sable 
mantle  over  the  earth  when  the  whole 
tribe  was  chanting  unearthly  incan- 
tations around  the  fires  of  their  huts 
until    darkness    competely    enveloped 


notches  on  a  stick.  This  log  or  his- 
tci*y,  is  kept  by  the  very  old  men  who 
appear  to  have  highest  respect  paidj 
them  by  members  of  their  tribes.  ^ 
Each  notch  in  these  sticks  has  a  le- 
gend or  traditionary  tale  of  the  time 
in  which  it  was  made.     I  would  rec- 


until    darKness    compe.«.>    -73:-|on,n,end  the  antiquarian  to  visit  these 
fbP  scene      Then  arose  a  wild  shriek  I ^"""^  ^    ,     ^^  ^.  , 

the  scene,     ineu  ^  .^^.^.  .y,^.  Indians  and  study  these  sticks, 

from  out  the  hut  of  the  departed  that  I 


was  answered  by  every  one  in  camp 
—torches  were  lighted— and  by  their 
glare  the  corpse  was  borne  to  the  fu- 
neral pyre.  The  body  was  placed  on 
it  apd  more  fuel  was  piled  around  it 
— t^en  commenced  the  wild  chant — 
ai-  incantation  for  the  dead  and  mu- 
sic, for  the  funeral  dance.  The  chief 
dpp'lied  the  first  torch  to  the  pile  and 
in  an  instant  it  blazed  forth  in  a  hun- 
dred places.  The  screams  of  all  com- 
bined arose  wild  and  the  unearthly 
forked  flames  that  enveloped  the  body 
shot  high  up  among  th  tall  pines 
and  lighted  up  the  wild  spot  around. 
When  the  body  has  become  charred 
b>  the  fire  sharp  poles  ^ere  repeated- 
ly thrust  thru  it,  to  aid  the  flames 
in  their  work  of  destruction  and 
amidst  the  howling  of  these  people, 
the  dance  continued  until  the  body 
was  consumed.  The  funeral  of  a 
captain  is  attended  by  more  ceremo- 
ny and  the  wailings  are  kept  up  for 

of 


^^e  could  not  understand  their 
omputations  of  time  as  carried  on 
:i  this  way.  They  have  no  other 
umerals  than  ten.  Among  the  ma- 
y  legends  which  they  have  is  one 
r'hich  bears  with    it     some  shade  of 


ine  creel 


The  scene  was  beautiful 

•*On  a  cleared  piece     of     ground  a 
short  distance  from  the  bushes,  a  vast 
heap  of  dried  wood  was  piled  up  on 
which  the  departed  was     to     be     laid 
and  consumed.     Curiosity     lead     our 
men  to  the  spot.     The  sun     has     set 
and  night     was  drawing     her     sable 
mantle  over  the  earth  when  the  whole 
tribe  was  chanting  unearthly  incan- 
tations around  the  fires  of  their  huts 
until    darkness    competely    enveloped 
the  scene.     Then  arose  a  wild  shriek 
from  out  the  hut  of  the  departed  thac 
was  answered  by  every  one  in  camp 
— torches  were  lighted — and  by  their 
glare  the  corpse  was  borne  to  the  fu- 
neral pyre.     The  body  was  placed  on 
it  apd  more  fuel  was  piled  around  it 
— t^en  commenced  the  wild  chant — 
ai-  incantation  for  the  dead  and  mu- 
sic^or  the  funeral  dance.     The  chief 
Applied  the  first  torch  to  the  pile  and 
in  an  instant  it  blazed  forth  in  a  hun- 
dred places.     The  screams  of  all  com- 
bined  arose   wild  and   the   unearthly 
forked  flames  that  enveloped  the  body 
shot  high  up  among     tb     tall     pines 
and  lighted  up  the  wild  spot  around. 
When  the  body     has  become  charred 
b>  the  fire  sharp  poles  ^ere  repeated- 
ly thrust  thru  it,  to  aid     the  flames 
in  their    work     of    destruction     and 
amidst  the  howling  of  these  people, 
the  ci^,nce  continued  until     the  body 
was  consumed.     The     funeral     of     a 
captain  is  attended  by  more  ceremo- 
ny and  the  wailings  are  kept  up  for 
several  days.     The     only     marks     of 
niourning  for  the  departed  are  worn 
by  the  squaws  on  the  death  of  a  hus-  l 
band.     The   squaws  daub  their  fore-  | 
beads,  cheeks  and  breasts  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pitch  and  coals  from  the  fu- 
neral pyre  beaten  together.     During 
the  time  of  wearing  this  mixture  the 
squaw  is  held  sacred  and  is  exempt 
from  all  work. 

Mode     of     subslstance:     in    r  n  e 
spring  of  the  year  the  Digger  Indian 
lives  on  a  specie  of  clover,  which  cov- 
ers the  valleys  and  mountains,  com- 
ing up  about     April  1st.     This  grass 
is  fine  and  soft  and  lasts  until  the  ex, 
treme     dry     weather.     The     squaws 
gather  a  few  edible  roots  and  seeds 
from  imerent     weeds,     young     tule 
shoolC  bugs,   worms,     frogs,   snakes 
many  kinds    of     small  roots  are 
as  food  until    the     rivers  reach 
low  stages  of  water.    The  rivers  are 
filled  with  the  finest  fish  in  the  world 
and  when  the  waters  are  low  the  In- 
dians catch  them  by  hand  and  some- 
times they  use  spears  and  shoot  them 
with  arrows.     During  the  fish  season 
the  Indians  fare   splendidly  and  eat 
until  they  become  torpid.     In  the  fall 
the  acorn    is    hailed    jubilantly  and 
during  the  first  part    of     the     acorn 
season,  the  Indians  hold  their  annual 
feast  composed     of     fish  and  acorns 
and  sometimes  if  a  horse  or  buUock 
can  be  secured  it  is  barbecued  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  the  Digger. 

* 'During  the  winter  when  the  rains 
have  rotted  the  seeds  and  the  acorns 
are  all  eaten,  the  seeds  of  the  white 
pine  and  such  insects  and  small  ani- 
n\als  as  they  can  kill  constitutes  their 
food.  Many  must  annually  die  of 
starvation.  Many  of  the  Mission  In- 
dians plftce  their  winter  acorns  high 
in  the  trees  and  but  of  reach  of  the 
grizzly  bear,  and  thus  have  food  most 
of  the  winter  months.  The  squaws 
gather  the  food  stuffs  and  work  from 
early  morning  until  night,  but  no 
provision  is  made  for  tomorrow. 

Tradition  of  the  Notqpotos:  ^As  I 
remaAed  before,  the  Notonotos  and 


^'^rfSjVvMV'^r 


■vi^^y: 


^  Jousands. 

.    Indians     in  California.  J     The    remainder   of    this   newspaper 

perhaps,     who     have     traditions  andj^tory  relates  to  the  wild  animals  and 
recollections   of   the   past   history   of  I  game  and  the  reclamation     of     tuh 
their  race  or  country.     They  have  a  {lands, 
way  of  reckoning  time     by     cutting 
notches  on  a  stick.     This  log  or  his- 
tcry,  is  kept  by  the  very  old  men  who 
appear  to  have  highest  respect  paid 
them  by  members     of     their     tribes. 
Each  notch  in  these  sticks  has  a  le- 
gend or  traditionary  tale  of  the  time 
in  which  it  was  made.     I  would  rec- 
ommend the  antiquarian  to  visit  these 
Indians  and  study  these  sticks.  ^^m,  1^^^^^  .;>^^L:^r;v:'-..  -h-^s^^^^m'. 

"We  could  not  understand  their 
computations  of  time  as  carried  on 
in  this  way.  They  have  no  other 
numerals  than  ten.  Among  the  ma- 
ny legends  which  they  have  is  one 
which  bears  with     it     some  shade  of 
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Holt  Mill  Indian  Battle 


■*«-^ 


UP  IN  GRASS  VALLEY  Edmund  Kinyon 
is  seeking  information  as  to  the  exact 
location  of  the  Holt  Brothers  saw  mill  which 
was  attacked  by  Indians  in  1850.  Story  has 
it,  it  was  "four  miles  below  Grass  Valley" 
and  Kinyon's  best  guess  is  that  it  was  on 
Randolph  Flat  on  the    Rough    and    Ready 
Road.    The  sawmill  attack  was  a  vicious  one 
while  it  lasted.    A  drunken  white  man  had 
acted  in  ways  to  arouse  the  ire  of  Chief 
Wemeh  and  his  tribe  and  it  is  reported  that 
following  a  dance  and  ceremonies  the  Indians, 
a  large  number,  attacked  the  mills.    Samuel 
and  George  Holt,  and  James  Walsh  were 
there  and,  also,  an  invaluable  dog  named 
"Brutus/*'  It  was  Brutus  who  did  most  to 
hold  off  the  attack  which  quieted  down  after 
Samuel  Holt  had   been    killed    by    arrows. 
Beans    Directory,    published    in    1867,    says 
"Brutus  for  his  courage  and  watchfulness 
was  worth  five  men;  he  would  seize  an  Indian 
by  the  throat  who  had  been  too  obtrusive, 
and  in  divers  ways  evinced  that  he  was  the 
dog  for  the  occasion."  The  Indians  haying 
been   avenged,   they  allowed   George  Holtv 
badly  wounded,  and  Walsh  to  depart.  Next; 
day  came  soldiers  from  Gamp  Far  West  and 
a  great  number  of  miners.  In  two  days  the 
Indians  had  been  killed  or  run  away.    Chief 
Wemeh  and  from  sixty  tb  one  hundred  of 
the  tribe  were  deported  to  a  reservation  at 
Laytonville,  Mendocino  County,  where  they 
were  held  for  a  number  of  years  before  being 
permitted  to  drift  back  to  their  old  hunting 
grounds.  On  the  subject,. the  same  region  is 
taking  interest  in  a  plan  to  designate  Storms 
Ranch  as  a  historic  landmark.    There  is  noth- 
ing  there   now,    save   a   depression   in   the 
ground,  to  mark  the  place,  "where,  by  all 
accounts,  stirring  events  once  took  place  and 
from  which  high  revelry  was  no  stranger." 
In  the  older  documents  th^re  are  few;  men- 
tions of  Storms  Ranch.    Perhaps  some  of  the 
older  readers  will  be  able  to  adci  tb'thestory^ 


Yount  at  Yountville 

Perhaps  it  is  not  impertinent  to  ask  how 
many  know  even  a  little  of  the  history  of 
George  0.  Yount,  after  whom  Yountville  was 
named?    A  tribute  paid  him  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  War  of  1812  brings  up  the  subject  and 
the  facts  set  forth  in  connection  supply  infor- 
mation concerning  a  sturdy  figure  of  the  fron- 
tier days  in  the  Napa  and  Sonoma  country. 
Yount,  who  had  been  an  Indian  fighter,  arrived 
in  the  Napa  W'alley  in  1831  and  engaged  in 
trapping.  He  found  the  place  a  wilderness  to  de- 
light the  soul  of  an  adventurer,  for  there  were 
Indians  there  in  numbers,    grizzly    bear,  ana 
all  kinds  of  "varmints."    Making  friends  with 
the  Indians,  this  man  who  had  fought  other 
tribes  established  himself  securely.  In  1836  he 
built  the  first  log  house  and  raised  the  first 
chimney  ever  erected  by  an  American  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  at  least  that  is  the  way  the  story  has 
it.  That  log  house  was  also  a  fort  and  the  scene 
of  many  exciting  affairs.   Yount  wrote  of  the 
bears:  "They  were  everywhere  on  the  plains, 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountains,  venturing 
within  the  camping  grounds  so  that  I  have  often 
killed  as  many  as  five  or  six  in  one  day,  and 
it  was  not  unusual  to  see  fifty  or  sixty  within 
twenty-four  hours."     At   Sonoma  the  Index- 
Tribune^  telling  the  story,  adds :  "Such  was  the 
colorful  life  of  this  grand  old  figure  of  early 
days.  He  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1794 
and  died  at  Yountville  in  1865.     Large  land 
grants  made  to  him  by  the  Mexican  government 
and  later  confirmed  by  the  United  States  made 
him  a  wealthy  man.    He  is  credited  with  having 
erected  the  first  flour  and  saw  mill  in  the  State 
of  California.    His  war  record  before  coming 
to  California  and  his  brave  campaigns  with  the 
sons  of  Daniel  Boone  inspired  the  Daughters 
of  the  War  of  1812  to  revive  his  memory  and 
erect  the  marker  he  so  richly  deserves^ 
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"BANDITS  OF  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN" 


By  F-  F.  LATTA 

Copyright  1930,  by  F.  F.  Latta 


"It  was  an  easy  shot  and  I 
would  surely  have  killed  lii"^J^ 
the  gun  had  not  missed  fire.  The 
cartridge  McPherson  had  found 
was  rim  fire  and  would  not  work 
in  my  gun. 

'Trocopio  circled  about  to  the 
south  and  forced  a  nearby  Mexi- 
can to  give  him  a  horse,  saying 
that  he  had  just  killed  a  man  and 
had  to  leave  the  country. 

**This  was  the  most  exciting  ex- 
perience of  my  life.  The  shooting 
did  not  last  one  minute,  but  in 
that  time  more  than  lorty  shots 
must  have  been  fired.   ^.     _,  ^ 

''Sixteen  shots  were  fired  trom 
my  rifle.  Procopio  fired  at  least 
twelve  times.  Whitesides  tired 
five  shots.  Other  members  ol  the 
posse   fired   at  _  least   ten      shots- 


persuasion,  promised  to  show 
them  the  Saucelito  Valley,  where 
the  outlaws  were  encamped,  on 
condition  that  he  be  allowed  to 
retire  before  the  fun  commenced. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  party 
climbed  the  last  ridge  which  over- 
looked  the  valley.  Three  small 
huts  were  to  be  seen.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  retreat  of  the  gang 
lay  farther  up  the  canyon. 

"Acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  Alameda  sheriff,  the  posse  di- 
vided into  three  parties,  «ach  ot 
which  was  to  surround  one  of  the 
adobe  huts  and  capture  any  in- 
mates. Before  they  could  carry 
warning  to  the  bandits. 

"Little  did  the  brave  officers 
surmise  that  the  dreaded  outlaws 
were  at  the  very  moment  enscon- 


Tiosse  fired  at  least  ten  snoi^.  were  at  i.ne  vcxjr  .xw...^*.«  ;„:  nf 
wu^  +Vm  Pxcention  of  McPher-  ced  in  fancied  security  in  one  of 
^i     Procopfo   w^^^^  only   one  the    very   habitation,    they      were 

who   hH  anithin^^^  I  believe  that  approaching.     Morse  and  Dei^uty 

where  they  met  a  Mexican  whom 
they  asked  for  a  drink  of  water. 


horse. 

"During  the  shooting  the  horses 
Ihad     pulled     the     hitching     rack 
Idown    and    were     running     across 
the    plains   still   tied    to    the    pole. 
It   was    some      time      before      we 
^ould   catch  the  horses. 

**As  soon  as  I  caught  my  horse 
1  rode  back  to  the  store  after 
more  cartridges.  A  portion  of  the 
posse  then  took  up  Procopio  s 
trail,   but  were   not  able  to   ovei- 

take  him.''  ^^^^ 

JUAN  SOTO 
The  following  account  fyom  the 
files  of  the  Overland  Monthly 
was  prepared  by.  John  A.  Henshan 
from  data  furnished  by  bheritt 
Harris  of  Santa  Clara  county,  a 
member  of  the  posse  which  lan 
Soto  to  earth.  This  data  was 
i-urnished  at  a  time  when  the 
event  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  participants  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  complete  and  accur- 

ate   obtainable.  „j^oc 

-Another   of  these    desperadoes 

less  known  but  more  brutal   even 


The  bandit,  for  such  he  was,  led 
the  way  to  the  house,  and  Morse 
and   Winchell,    after   dismounting, 

followed  him. 

**Neither  officer  expected  to 
encounter  opposition,  but  Morse 
took  the  precaution  to  carry  his 
revolver  in  his  hand,  leaving  his 
rifle  behind,  hanging  to  the  sad- 
dle. Winchell  carried  a  double- 
barreled      shotgun      loaded     with 

buckshot. 

"Their  guide  entered  the  nut, 
and  Morse  and  Winchell  followed, 
only  to  find  themselves  confront- 
ed by  Soto,  and  surrounded  by  a 
dozen  desperate  outlaws  and  their 
pnramours.  Then  commenced  ^ 
fight  which  will  be  told  and  re- 
told  as  long  as  the  exploits  of 
bi-ave   men   are    remembered. 

**Morse,  with  a  quick  intuition 
born  of  previous  encounters,  saw 
^Vat  a  moment's  hesitation  would 
be   disastrous,   and   almost   comci- 


than    Vasquez,     was 


tnan     v  a&quc^,      "—     , 

This  renegade  also  seemed  to  oe 
favored  by  chance  for  years  in 
his  exemption   from  •CTtJtirre. 

*'0f  mixed  Indian  and  Mexican 
blood,  he  was  a  veritable  Her^- 

lles,   standing  ^i^^^^W'^'MO 
in  height,  and  weighing  over  220 
pounds.     A  veritable  human  wild- 
cat,  absolutely  devoid  of  fear,  and 
animated   by    a   devourmg  hatred 
of  the  Americans  who  were  slow- 
ly   establishing    the    reign    of    lavv 
and    order    in   California,    he.  was 
dreaded    even   by     his    associates. 
His  narrowed  eyes,  low  forehead 
ind  thick  lower  lip  were  but  the 
3hvsical      manifestations      of     as 
:ruel  a  spirit  as  ever  animated  a 

luman  being.  .      ., 

-This  renegade  operated    n  the 
uivermore    Valley     and  ^adjacent 


Drutai   tJveii    oe   aisastruua,   onu   c*.aw-"v    

Juan     Soto,    dent    wHh    his    entrance,    covered 


Soto  with  his  weapon  and    com- 
manded him  to  put  up  his  hands. 
**The   sheriff,      who     pays     the 
renegade   the   tribute    of  being   a 
man      of      unsurpassed      V^V^^^f 
bravery,  recounts  how  the  banaiL 
sat    immovable    as    a    graven    im- 
age, and  elared  at  him.     The  rest 
of   the    Mexicans   began   to    draw 
their   weapons,    and   Morse    again 
gave  the  order  to  surrender  with- 
out    dieting    any     response.      At 
this,    the     American     officer     still 
keeping   the    leader   covered   with 
his   weapon,    drew    his     handcuffs 
with  his  free  hand,  and  throwing 
them   on   the  table,  ordered   Win- 
chell   to    advance    and    arrest   the 
outlaw.     The  deputy  advanced  to 
his  task  bravely  enough,  but  weak- 
ened at  the  critical  moment,  and 


oiiotr     and     adiaceni/    eneci   ai/   tue   v;iiuiv«i    .».x-.- , 

■   -V         r.    fZ     to     S^n     Luis   seized  with  a  frenzy  .of  fear    ran 

ountry    «"/°^".   ^^^  thrbloody  1  „«t  of  the  door,  leaving  the  sher- 

b.spo.      H«.»"amtr    l.v    his    at-hlT  in  the  midst  of  as  ferocious  a 


vn^. 


Wkh    the    exception    of     McPher- '  ced  in  fancied  security  in  one  o 

son     Procopio   was   the    only   one   the   very   habitation,    they     were 

iwho    hit  anything.   1  believe   that  approachinj?.      Morse   and   Deputy 

McPherson    killed     Whiteside's   Sheriff    Winchell     connprised     the 
Mcl^herson    k  1 1  ^.^ ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^   ^  ^        ^ 

**DurinK  the  shooting  the  horses  where  they  met  a  Mexican  whom 


had     pulled     the     hitching     rack 
Idown    and    were     running     across 
he    plains    still   tied   to    the    pole. 
it    was    some      time      before      we 
•ould  catch  the  horses. 

**As  soon  as  I  caught  my  horse 
,  rode  back  to  the  store  after 
more  cartridges.  A  portion  ot  the 
posse  then  took  up  Procopio  s 
trail,  but  were  not  able  to  over- 
take him.'*  «^^^ 
JUAN   SOTO 

The  following  account  from  the 
files  of  the  Overland'  Monthly 
was  prepared  by  John  A.  HenshaU 
from  data  furnished  by  Sheriff 
Harris  of  Santa  Clara  county,  a 
member  of  the  posse  which  ran 
Soto  to  earth.  This  data  was 
iurnished  at  a  time  when  the 
event  was  fresh  in  the  mmds  ol 
the  participants  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  complete  and  accur- 
ate   obtainable.  ,  , 

''Another    of   these    desperadoes 

less  known  but  more  brutal  even 
than  Vasquez,  was  Juan  boto. 
This  renegade  also  seemed  to  be 
favored  by  chance  for  years  m 
Ibis  exemption   f rgiiJ^ -^it^ture. 


they  asked  for  a  drink  of  water. 
The  bandit,  for  such  he  was.  led 
the  way  to  the  house,  and  Morse 
and  Winchell,  after  dismounting, 
followed  him. 

**Neither  officer  expected  to 
encounter  opposition,  but  Morse 
took  the  precaution  to  carry  his 
revolver  in  his  hand,  leaving  his 
rifle  behind,  hanging  to  the  sad- 
dle. Winchell  carried  a  double- 
barreled      shotgun      loaded      with 

buckshot. 

"Their  guide  entered  the  hut, 
and  Morse  and  Winchell  followed, 
only  to  find  themselves  confront- 
ed by  Soto,  and  surrounded  by  a 
dozen  desperate  outlaws  and  their 
nnramours.  Then  commenced  ^ 
fight  which  will  be  told  and  re- 
told  as  long  as  the  exploits  of 
brave   men    are    remembered. 

"Morse,  with  a  quick  intuition 
bom  of  previous  encounters,  saw 
*^^at  a  moment's  hesitation  would 
be  disastrous,  and  almost  coinci- 
dent w'th  his  entrance,  covered 
Soto  with  his  weapon. and  com* 
manded  him  to  put  up  his  hands, 

**The  sheriff,     who     pays     the 


"Of  mixed  Indian  and  Mexican  renegade  the  tribute  of  bemg  a 
blood,  he  was  a  veritable  n»^-  \  man  of  unsurpassed  physical 
les  standing  »ix  feat -twtr  inches  i  bravery,  recounts  how  the  bandit 
in  height    and  weighing  over  220 1  gat    immovable    as    a    graven    im- 


pounds. A  veritable  human  wild- 
cat, absolutely  devoid  of  fear,  and 
animated   by   a   devouring  hatred 


age,  and  glared  at  him.  The  rest 
of  the  Mexicans  began  to  draw 
their  weapons,    and   Morse    again 


of  the  Americans  who  were  slow-  gave  the  order  to  surrender  with- 
ly   establishing   the   reign   of   lav^lout    elicting    any    response.      At 


land  order  in  California,  he  was 
Idreaded  even  by  his  associates. 
:is  narrowed  eyes,  low  forehead, 
md  thick  lower  lip  were  but  the 
)hysical  manifestations  of  as 
jruel  a  spirit  as  ever  animated  al 
luman  being.  ., 

*'This  renegade  operated  in  tne 
.ivermore    Valley     and     adjacent 
country    on    down    to     San     l^uis 
ibispo.      He   attained  the   bloody 
llimax    of    his    career   by   his   at- 
tack   on    an    American    family  ,^i 
;unol  in  January,  1871.     On  that 
)ccasion,  as  the  shade  of  evening 
ieepened,    he    entered    the     little 
jtore  of  Thomas  Jones  m  the  Ala- 
Tieda    county    village,     ki  led     the 
;lerk,    Otto    Ludovici,    and   robbed 

;he  store.  ,        ^.      -,    x 

**Before   leaving,    he    fired   two 

Dr  three  volleys  into  the  room  at 

he  rear  of  the  store,  where  Mrs. 

IJones    and      her      children      were 

Touched  in  terror.     But  his  lust 

or    blood    was   satisfied     by    the 

bight    of    the    dead    body    of    the 

blerk,      and      he       watched       the 

Frightened    family    run    across    to 

I    neighbor's    house    without    fur- 

:her  molesting  them.  .^  \p 

-'  **Harry    Morse,    then    sheritt    oi 


this,   the     American     officer    still 
keeping   the    leader   covered   with 
his   weapon,    drew   his     handcuffs 
with  his  free  hand,  and  throwing' 
them  on  the  table,  ordered  Win- 
chell  to    advance    and    arrest   the 
outlaw.     The  deputy  advanced  to 
his  task  bravely  enough,  but  weak- 
ened at  the  critical  moment,  and 
seized  with  a  frenzy  of  fear,  ran 
out  of  the  door,  leaving  the  sher- 
iff in  the  midst  of  as  ferocious  a 
band   of  .murderers  as  were   ever 
gathered    together. 

**As  the  deputy  disapper^d,  a 
g-VfiPtic  Mexican  Amazon  hurled 
herself  upon  Morse  from  behind 
nnd  seized  his  pistol  arm.  A  male 
desperado  grabbed  his  other  arm, 
and  Soto  arose,  drawing  his  own 
weapon  and  shoutino-  to  his  men 
to  close  in  and  kill  the  hated 
American  officer.  Morse,  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  and  active  man, 
was  at  that  time  in  the  very  prime 
of  manhood,  and  as  fine  an  ath- 
lete as  the  State  could  boast. 
With  the  knowledge  that  life  or 
death  depended  on  his  next  move, 
he  exerted  his  powers,  and  threw 
off  both  his  assailants,  at  the  same 
time    discharging   his   weapon     at 


he    county,    determined  to   spend    Soto.     But  in  the  dusky  light  his 


..^:l'' 


lis  entire  time,  as  far  as  possible, 
m    running   this   murderer's   head 

into  a   noose.  . 

^A    posse    was    organized,    and, 
ifter    long    weeks    of    scouting   it 
;as  learned  that  his  headquarters 
^ere  in  a  canyon  in  the  Panoche 
bountains  some  fifty  miles  from 
Gilroy.      This    country     is     today 
)ut  little  traversed,  and  then  was 
probably    the     least     known     and 
lost    avoided    section    of    Central 
California.      A   few   Mexicans,   os- 
knsibly  sheep-herders,  but  in   al- 
lost    every     case     allies     of     the 
.bandits,   lived   in   scattered   adobe 
|huts,   hidden  by  protecting  rocks. 
**There   were     no     roads,     ana 
|Morse*s     party    comprised     in    all 
probability    the    first     Americans 
to   penetrate    the    jumbled   moun- 
tain ranges  and  cross  their  almost 
inaccessible    canyons.         In     con- 
iunetion    with    Sheriff   Harris,     of 
Santa  Glara  county,  a  few  proven 
nu-n   were   chosen,   and   the  party 
y^X  out  to  kill  or  capture  Soto  and 
nis  associates.     As  they  advanced, 
no  signs  of  human  habitation  could 
\hv  discerned. 

'The  third  day  out,  however,  a 
lone  Mexican  sheepherder  was 
caught  sight   of   who,    after   much 


aim    was    faulty,    and    the    bullet 
only  pierced  the  bandit's  hat. 

**Soto,  sure  of  his  prey,  leaped 
from  his  seat  at  the  same  moment 
as  Morse,  with  a  herculean  effort, 
sprang  backward  through  the 
door.  The  outlaw  followed,  and 
then  a  duel  to  the  death  com- 
menced on  the  open  space  be- 
tween the  hut  and  the  corral. 
Soto  had  a  wide  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  dead  shot,  in  addition  to 
his  magnificent  physical  endow- 
ments and  undeniable  nerve,  and 
his  associate  bandits  watched  the 
encounter  confident  that  he 
would  quickly  finish  the  officer. 

*'When  the  fight  commenced 
on  the  outside,  Soto  was  within 
five  yards  of  his  opponent.  He 
fired  point  blank  at  him  four 
times,  but  Morse  with  an  ^almost 
superhuman  intuition,  timed  his 
shots,  and,  dropping  to  the  ground 
at  the  'psychologicar  moment, 
avoided   the  bullets. 


(Continued   Next   Week) 
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LATTAFIIJ 
INDIAN  LIFE 
SCENES  H  E  K  E 


FIRST  ATTEMPT  I'OrftEPRqpUCE 
THE  OLD  LIFE  OF  THE  WUK- 
CHUMNE   INDIANS   WHO 
LIVED   HERE 


County  Historian  F.  F.  Latta,  of 
Tulare  was  in  Woodlake  Tuesday  on 
work  connected  with  his  work  of  re- 
producing in  motion  pictures  the 
native  life  of  the  Wukchumne  In- 
dians, a  sub-tribe  of  the  Yocuts,  who 
once  inhabited  the  entire  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  and  who  were  numerous 
in  this  section,  and  especially  along 
the  Kaweah  river  near  Lemon  Cove. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Icho,  two  of  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  almost  ex- 
tinct tribe,  and  their  grandchildren 
were  with  Mr.  Latta.  Under  the 
direction  of  their  seniors  the  child- 
ren, garbed  in  the  costumes  of  the 
olden  days  cut  tules  in  the  low  lands 
east  of  town,  in  the  fashion  of  their 
forefathers.  The  tules  are  to  be 
used  in  constructing  an  Indian 
house  in  the  true  Wukchumne  fash- 
ion. This  work  is  now  being  done 
under  the  eye  of  the  motion  camera 
on  the  Kaweah  river  in  an  isolated 
spot  east  of  Visalia. 

To  date  Mr.  Latta  has  produced 
about  1000  feet  of  film  on  Indian 
life,  which  is  but  a  beginning  of  his 
work.  He  plans  to  use  the  film  for 
educational  purposes  to  be  used  in  a 
series  of  lectures  which  he  is  giving 
in  the  schools  of  the  valley  an 
before  clvi&^rganizations. 


LINRSAV.   .  ALIF.  CAZETtE 


Latta  Froducing 
Film  Story  Of 
Valley  Indians 


F.  F.  Latta  of  Tulare,  who  is  well 
known  herr  as  a  histot-ian  of  fndian 
life  in  Tulare  county,  is  producing 
a  film,  showing  the  native  life  of 
the  Wukchumne  Indians,  who  once 
inhabited  the  entire  San  Joaquin 
valley.  The  pictures  are  being  shot 
on  the  Kaweah  river  in  an  isolated 
spot  east  of  Visalia.  Latta  intends 
1  to  use  the  film  for  educational  pi 
I  poses  in  a  series  of  lectures  w^h 
ihe  will  give  in  the  valley. 


SENTINEL   * 

^^^LY  lb,  ly^i 


A  vivid  word  picture  ^  tlj  Sa 
I  Joaquin  valley,  Qven  before  tA  firs 
white  settlers  made  their  holies  i 
the  valley,  was  given  at  the  Klwani 
club  luncheon  at  Peden's  today  b 
F.  F.  Latta  of  Tulare,  who  gave 
sketch  of   the   Indian      tribes  that^ 
made  their  homes  on  the  floor  of 
the  valley  before  the  days  of  Gener- 
al Fremont. 

Prof.  Latta  stated  tnat  he  had 
gained  a  valuable  knowledge  of  In- 
dian life  and  conditions  in  the  val- 
ley by  talking  with  the  early  settlers 
and  of  a  more  intensive  study  of 
history. 

Once  Indian  Nation 
The  San  Joaquin  valley,  he  said, 
was  at  one  time  occupied  by  one 
large  Indian  nation,  composed  ^f 
tribes  whose  customs  differed  m 
proportion  to  their  environment. 
There  were  three  strictly  different 
types  of  cultiire  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  valley  and  their  lan- 
guage varied  with  their  localities. 

He  said  there  are  at  present  only 
a  few  full-blooded  Indians  of  the 
early  tribes  left  in  the  valley. 

Speaking  of  their  customs  he  not- 
ed that  an  Indian  village  in  the 
valley  was  not  a  mere  collection  of 
huts,  but  such  villages  were  govern- 
ed by  ordinances  and  laws  much  the 
same  as  modern  towns.  There  were 
rules  of  sanitation  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  refuse,  and  against  the  pol- 
luting of  streams,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  conducted  with  but  little 
1  trouble  or  quarreling. 

Tells  of  Tache  Tribe 
In  his  closing  remarks  Prof.  Latta 
spoke  interestingly  on  the  Tache 
tribe  of  Indians  that  lived  on  the 
shores  of  Tulare  lake,  and  whose 
descendants  now  occupy  the  ranch- 
erie  south  of  Lemoore.  He  told  of 
their  custom  of  hunting  and  fishing 
and  how  they  constructed  huge  rafts 

I  of  tules,  on  which  they  would  spend 
perhaps  a  week  cruising  about  the 
lake,  fishing  and  hunting  wild  ducks 

li  and  geese. 

Owing  to  the  ever  changing  shore 

II  line  of  the  lake,  the  speaker  pointed 
out  it  was  impossible  for  these  In- 
dians to  build  what  might  be  called 
permanent  habitations.  Their  dwell- 
ing were  houses  built  of  tules  some- 
times 100  yards  or  more  in  length, 
and  in  these  the  entire  tribe  lived, 

IJ  each  family  having  its  own  camp 
fire  and  living  and  sleeping  spaces, 

Ij  but  never  quarreling      with     their 

1!  neighbors.  He  referred  to  'Indian 
Bob,"    a    well-known    character    of 

I  rancherie,  who,  he  said,  knew  the 
lore  of  the  medicine  men,  and  the 
art  of  practicing  the  charms  on  his 
tribe. 
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|San  Joaquin  Indian  History  Section 
Of  Lalta  Serial  To  Begin  Tomorrc 
Many  Interesting  Topics  Discussed! 


With  thcT^oj^cJhsioh^^^^  this  issue 
lof  the  aiTKkeoIojry  secttn  of  F.  F.  | 
iLatta's  *MUsU>ry  of  th|  San  Joa- 
huin  Valley",  the  section  describ- 
ing: the  Indians  of  the  San  Joa<iuin 
Iwill  he  taken  up,  starting  tonior- 
Irow.  Subsequently  the  sections  re- 
llatinK  to  the  Spanish,  Mexican  and 
learly  American  re/^imes  will  be  ' 
Ipublished.         , 

In  l.atta's  section  about  the  red 

Inien    who    formerly    inhabited    this 

valley   is  con)  pi  led  a  jrreat  deal  of 

hntereiitin;;   infonnation,  ijnd    re;jd 

CIS    of    the    Times    are   advited   to 


miss  none  of  the  installments.  Somcl 
of  the  topics  to  be  dealt  with  arc] 
*'Origin  of  the  Indians",  "The  Yo- 
kuts  or  San  Joaquin  Valley  In-| 
dians",  **The  River  People",  "Wuk 
chumne  llo^wallow  Myth",  "Thcl 
Pestilence  of  J  833",  "The  5^weat-| 
house",  "The  Mother-in-la>v  Pro- 
blem", "Salt  from  Salt  Grass", 
"Blackberry  Jam",  "Acorn  Bread,,^ 
"Yokuts  Football",  "Indian  Paint- 
ings", "MVibal  Traditions",  **The 
Lost  Treaties",  "Armona  Ranch- 
eria",  "Th^:  Chowchillas",  and  '4va- 
weah   Kivtr  Myths/' 


m\mi  LIFE  IN 

KING^  DESCRIBED  BY 
SPEMK  AT  KPNIS 


-'*->' 


The  life  of  tjle  original  ^ttlers  of 
the  San  Joaquin  valley — the  Indi- 
ans— was  outlined  yesterday  at  the 
Kiwanis  club  luncheon  at  Peden's 
cafe  by  P.  F.  Latta  of  Tulare 

Latta  declared  that  much  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  Indians  had  been 
gained  in  talks  with  early  settlers 
and  in  an  intensive  study  of  his- 
tory. Three  distinct  tribes,  though 
members  of  the  same  nation,  inhab- 
ited the  valley  in  early  days,  he 
declared.  The  languages  and  cus- 
tims  of  the  tribes  varied  with  the 
localities. 

Indian  villages,  he  stated,  were 
not  merely  a  collection  of  huts  but 
were  governed  by  laws  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  a  modern  town. 
Sanitation  and  the  destruction*  ofl 
refuse,  the  polluting  of  streams  and, 
other  matters  were  all  governed  by 
rule.  Little  trouble  originated  from| 
the  enforcement  of  the  regulations. 

The  Tache  tribe,  making  their] 
homes  on  the  shore  of  Tulare  lake,! 
were  discussed  by  the  speaker. 
Their  methods  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing were  described.  The  Taches 
would  construct  large  rafts  of  tules 
and  spend  possibly  a  week  cruising 
about  the  lake  on  their  fishing  and 
hunting  expeditions.  The  Taches 
had  no  permanent  homes,  the  ever- 
changing  shoreline  prohibiting  a 
settled  residence.  Their  buildings' 
were  generally  of  tules,  sometimes 
100  feet  in  length,  each  family  hav- 
ing a  certain  space  in  the  commu- 
nity shelter.  Latta  also  described 
the  lore  of  the  medicine  men  of  the 
tribe. 
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Latta  Filming 
Indian  Records 

i. 

F.  F.  Latta  <7f  Tulare,  who  is  be- 
coming widelj^  known  by  his 
knowledge  of  Indian  lore,  is  mak- 
ing a  film  of  Indian  life  in  Tu- 
lare county,  showing  the  native 
life  of  the  Wukchumne  Indians, 
who  once  inhabitated  the  entire 
San  Joaquin  valley.  Latta  intends 
to  use  the  film  for  educational 
purposes  in  a  series  of  lectures 
which  he  will  give  in  the  Valley. 

The  historian 'is  busily  engaged 
at  present  in  completing  his  col- 
lection of  data  for  a  valley  Indian 
history  which  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  ever  ass^^arf- 
bled.  .^^ 
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Delegates  Named  To  S 
Conclave  In  September 
At  Long  Beach 


a- 


»» 


"More  about  Indian:-',"  Avas  IIkC- 
[theme  of  K.  F.  Latta's  ijiterestiiiru 
talic  lu.st  uight  to  lUo  20-:50  chillit 
at  its  rPiL::ular  uieethjg  in  the  Tloje- 
Itel  Tulare.  o 

Latta  i\Qc.]avi\d  thctt  the  pasi?iniit 
lot'  I  lie  Red  Man  ^vas  his  reason  foil 
making  the  studies  ho  is — to  vmW 
servo  tlie  records  of  these  first  in-le 
habitautj:;  of  tin.'  iS.m  Joaqiun  r^*;il  a 
ley. 

That  th(;yd)d  iiihabil  it.  thai  thisi 
valley  at  one  time  was  tiiickly' 
populated  with  Indians,  is  a  fact,! 
declared  T^atta,  for  even  yet  therel 
is  one  old  Indian  wlio  remembers^ 
tb<'  coming  oi"  tiie  lirsf  white  iiien,> 


( Continue 


pie  had  clalineir'^Ihrs^llTnimctlm^ 
Lige  Smith  was  another  man  who 
Iiad  come  before  Fromont,  Latta 
found  out  from  Molly.  That  the 
first  settlerB  were  not  Spanish,  but 
were  "Americanoa,"  was  another 
fact  Latta  learned  from  her.  Molly 
declared  that  the  first  aettlers  came 
about  1827  or  1828,  and  that  after 
stopping  a  week  or  two  at  what  is 
now  Lemon  Cove,  they  went  north. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Blind 
Molly's  tales,  declared  Latta,  is 
that  they  check  exactly  with  other 
records  of  these  first  settlings  by 
white  people. 

The  20-30  club  decided  duriug  the 
meeting  to  send  the  president  of 
the  club,  Hugh  Ross,  and  the  im- 
mediate past  presidout,  Frank  Boy- 
sen,  to  the  state  20-30  convention 
at  Long  Beach   in  September. 

It  was  also  announced  that  eiglit 
of  tlie  members  would  be  preeent 
at  the  charter  ceremonies  for  th* 
newly-formed  Lindsay  Club  Satur- 
day uight. 
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Latta  Filming 
Indian  Records 

F.  F.  Latta  <rfTplare,  who  is  be- 
coming widely-  known  by  his 
knowledge  of  Indian  lore,  is  mak- 
ing a  film  of  Indian  life  in  Tu- 
lare county,  showing  the  native 
life  of  the  Wukchumne  Indians, 
who  once  inhabitated  the  entire 
San  Joaquin  valley.  Latta  intends 
to  use  the  film  for  educational 
purposes  in  a  series  of  lectures 
which  he  will  give  in  the  Valley. 

The  historian  is  busily  engaged 
at  present  in  completing  his  col- 
lection of  data  for  a  valley  Indian 
history  which  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  ever  ass( 
bled. 
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20-30  Club  Hears 
Talk  By  Latta 

(ConUnuod  from  Pagj^  i)    . 

aud.ke  can  describe  the  eairlj'  ti*ea- 
t^h,  signed  in  1851.  betweet^  tlie 
wUi:<^  ^j'jUlers  and  the  Red  Men. 

**0)d  IJill-  Wlkon,  or  "Pah-mit," 
i«  tiiu  oidesc  inhabitant  of  this  soc- 
tiuu  of  tJie  valley  who  was  born 
Jiojo,  h'aid  Latta.  He  lives  at  Friant 
aacl  i:.^  iww  about  303  years  of  age. 
\iiollier  Indian,  "Blind  Molly,"  who 
died  in  1928,  had  lived  to  be  about 
107  or  108,  Latta  declared. 

From  her  he  got  much  informa- 
tion about  the  early   white  people 
in    this   valley.    Though   he   had    a 
difficult  time  getting  this  squaw  to 
talk,  Latta  sa^s  he  finally  accom- 
plished   it    by   discovering    an    old 
Indian  language  that  she  had  not 
heard  for  many  years.    It  pleased 
her    so    he    won    her    confidence. 
She  told  him  that  a  Mr.   Evertou 
was    the    first   settler  on    the    Ka^ 
weah  river,  though  many  white  peo- 
ple   had    claimed    this    distinction. 
Lige  Smith  was  another  man  who 
had    come    before    Fremont,    Latta 
found   out   from   Molly.     That    the 
first  settlers  were  not  Spanish,  but 
were    "Americanos,"    was    another 
fact  Latta  learned  from  her.    Molly 
declared  that  the  first  settlers  came 
about  1S27  or  1828,  and  that  after 
stopping  a  week  or  two  at  what  is 
now  Lemon  Cove,  they  went  north. 
^  The  remarkable  thing  about  Blind 
Molly's    tales,    declared    Latta,    Is 
that  they  check  exactly  with  other 
records  of  these  first  settlings  by 
white  people. 

The  20-30  club  decided  during  the 
meeting  to  send  the  president  of 
the  club,  Hugh  Koss,  and  the  im- 
mediate past  presidout,  Frank  Boy- 
sen,  to  the  state  20-30  convention 
at  Long  Beach   in  September. 

It  was  also  announced  that  eigJit 
of  thQ  members  would  be  present 
at  the  charter  ceremonies  for  thr 
newly.formed  Lindsay  Club  Satur- 
day ulght. 
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Passing  Of  Indian 
Life  Latta's  Theme 
In  20-30  Club  Talk 

A  talk  by  y.  F..talta  iuthority 
on  San  .JoatfuUi  valloy  hfstory,  on 
the  extinction  of  the  ralifoniia 
Indian,  livened  the  20-.*U)  club  meet 
held  last  nii^ht  at  Hotel  Tulare. 

It  was  voted  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  president  and  past  president 
|h.s  deleg'ates  to  the  state  20-30  con- 
vention, which  will  be  held  at  Lon^ 
I  Beach  over  Labor  day. 

Eugene  A  skin  was  chairman  of 
lentertainment  for  the  meeting, 
over  which  Hugh  Ross,  president, 
presided.  Arnold  Beck  will  he  in 
charpfe  of  entertainment  next  Wcd- 
Inesday. 

Latta  jjave  a  vivid  description 
lof  the  pradual  disappearance  of 
Indian  life  after  the  coming  of  the 
white  men.  He  described  Blind 
Molly,  an  Indian  woman  who  saw 
|the  first  surVL'yors  enter  the  Sa^ 
Joa(iuin.  iMolly  died  two  years  ago 
|at  the  a^-e  of  108. 

When  live  su  iveyors  passed 
llhrou^rh,  the  IndiMns  wcro  curious 
las  to  the  reason  \'(>r  the  stakes  they 
drove  into  the  )Lcn>und.  After  the 
white  men  had  ^one  on,  the  re<l 
nuMi  ]>uMcd  up  the  slakes  and  were 
much  puzzled  not  to  find  anything 
|at  the  bottom  of  them. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  trappers 
svas  also  describeil  by  Latta. 
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LOS  BANO^-Mereed  Co.,  A:ug.  5. 

— At   yesterday's  liJ^cHfion      of     the 

Los  Bancs  Exchangre     club,     Frank 

Latta,  historian,  of  Tulare,  was  the 

guest    speaker.      He    talked    for    20 

minutes  on   the  history  of  this   part 

of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  from  the 

days   of     the     oxcart      road     which 

crossed  the  Los  Banos  creek  in  the 

Menjoulet  canyon,  [^atta  stated  that 
the  road  dex'eTop^^^  from  antelope 
trails  into  Il^dian  trails  and  later 
into  oxcart  i^oui^s.  He  also  gave 
historical  facts  concerning  the 
early  Pacheco  pass  road. 


'^"^'-^-^  ^^i,  I'm 
I  Early  Days  Of 
i      Valley  Will  Be 
Shown  At  Fair 

TULARE.  Tulare  Co^  Aug.  30.— 
One  of  the  most  unique  special  ex- 
hibits ever  ^.presented  In  California, 
a  lilcture  gallery  containing  more 
than  800  photographs  of  Tulare 
<*ounty  pioneers  and  early  scenes, 
is  now  being  prepared  for  the  Tu- 
lare county  fair  here  September  22 
to  26  by  F.  F.  Latta  of  this  city. 

Latta,  one   of  the  best  know  au- 
thorities on  Indian  and  pioneer  life 
of  the   San  Joaquin   valley,  alcfady 
lias    a    collection    of    approximately 
800    pictures    of    well    known    early 
pioneers  and   scenes,   together  with 
authentic   and   detailed    information 
concerning    each.       Such    historical 
f^vents  as  the  cutting  and  shipping,' 
of  the   first   redwoods   to   the   Cen- 
II  tennial    exposition    in    Philadelphia 
in    1876    and    the    World's    fair    in 
Chicago    in    1893,    grain    harvesting 
and    ranching    scenes    are    Included 
in  the  collection. 

I^tta  is  hopeful  that  several  hun- 
dred   more   Interesting   photographs 
will  be  added   to  the  display  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  fair  and  re- 
quests   that    any    person    who    has 
such     a     photograph     communicate 
with  him.     If  photographs  are  sent 
direct,    he    asks    that    the    senderl 
write  the  name  of  the  person,  date 
of  settlement  in  Tulare  county,  anc 
any  other  necessary  information  o 
tlie  back  of  the  photograph.     Sub 
jects    should    have    resided    In    th 
^>tnUy  in  the  80«  or  before 
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Farm  Bureau  Hears  ITalkj 
On  Indians  / 

mSettrs^xrf-'^lae^FBxm  Bureau 
last  F^day  evening  was  replete  with 
numlberk  of  interest.       y" 

The  flW  on  the  prq^ram  was  a 
film  prodl^etion  undfer  supervision 
of  W.  H.  Al^pn,  Jr.,  and  exemipltfled 
what  womeai  oap  do  in  way  of  home 
canning  and  reserving  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  m^ts. 

After  regular  ibii^ness  work  had 
been  dispensed  with  "<)fiacers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  placed  in  nomi- 
nation for  the  coming  year,  to  bei 
eecteera^t  Ul^  nwii-^regular  meeting. 

Prank  Latta  of  Tulare  gave  an| 
entertaining  talk  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and! 
devoted  his  lecture  to  the  discussion' 
of  the  Indians  and  their  habits  and 
haibitations.  The  livtnig,  habits  of 
these  first  settlers  were  compared 
with  those  who  inhabited  the  great] 
plains,  with  our  own  Indians  gain- 
ing by  the  comparison.  Their  houses 
being  more  substantially  construct- 
ed giving  proof  of  a  more  perman- 
ent abode  against  the  roving  habits 
of  the  great  plains  Indians. 

Mr.  Latta  displayed  a  few  baskets  | 
as  examples  of  Indian  workmanship, 
the  making  of  these  baskets  being 
done  by  the  women  and  young 
children. 
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LL    ADDRESS    STUDENTS 
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of  Tulare  will  speaPjbefjre  a  , 
assembly  of  the  stu^nt*t)ody  a 
local  high  school  Thursday  at  1  ■ 
Latta  stuAlftd*  »»d  Kpecialized  1 
early  history  of  this  country  and 
lecture  on  Indians  and  their  customs. 
He  will  be  afifijmjpanied  here  by  an 
Indian  womanTwho'  will  give  a  dem- 
onstration fifteiMiket  making.  E.  P. 
Janes,  principal,  gives  a  special  In- 
vitation to  patrons  of  the  school  who 
nre   interested. 
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SUCCESS-SPRINGVILLE 

.Miss  Sylvia  Wylde-  .   . 


Knder  Iho  (lwctif)U4)f  Mrf  Williani 
IliliXiT,  distri(  t  .  (Imifinjin  pf  liuliaii 
Welfare,  of  the  California  j^eileratioii 
of     Women's     (^lul)s,     an     inlerestinixl  P^ovitled    theui.    Mr.    and    Mrs.    (..    4>. 


an 

program  was  j^lven  in  the  s(h<K)lli()use 
of  the  Tule  Kiver  Indian  Uesen  ;aion 
Sunday  'Tif  It'l iiuuil'."""  "" '" '        ■— ■'*— -^ 

Tlie    fii'st    i>()rtion    of    the    proirrani 

Iwas    (ievnted    to    nuisic.    furnished    by 

1 1  wo     pijjno     i)Ui)ils     of     Miss     Wylde, 

l!.on-ain<'    and    .f.    I>.     Wilson.    Attired 

11     Indian    costume.    Lorraine    f>pened 

he  program   with  a   i)iano  scdo,   Little 

llndian    CJiief,      l)y      Lily      Strickland. 

IXunilKTs  'foJlowinLC    were    waltz    from 

1  Trovatore:  .Jack  and  the  Beanstalk, 

LaOrande:     Hird     Waltz.     I'anaronvo: 

dinuet,   M(>zai*t:    Schubert's  ^^erenade: 

[Mxie'sGood  Xi^iijht  Son.u-,    Brown.    This 

kvas  foilowiMl  hy  ii  .sjroup  of  piano  solos 

play(Hl    hy    Lorraine's    younger    hroth- 

M-.    J.    1)..    as    follows:    Sweet    Violets, 

.oh'kM':    Scissors    Grinder.    Krh :    Bee 

ilaich.  Miller:  Brownies  in  the  Moon- 

li.i^hi,    Hulton.    The    children    told   sca'- 

■ral     stories.     inti'odu<-tory     to     their 

jarious  selections,  ;!s  well  as  tlie  story 

|»r   St.  (Vcilia,   Va-    and   Schuhert,  dis- 


part of  th^frfter>mTtfi\^  proijram  them- 
selves in  a  very  hearty  manner.  That 
the  liidian  has  a  sense  of  humor  and 
can,  when  apin-oaeiieil  witU  kindness 
and  understan(Tf%.  ijuhend ,  f r^m  bis 
so  called  tacit urnjty,  was  fujly  dem- 
'VMS t rated  Sunday  afternoon  by  their 
response    to    the    afteruooh's    program 


Sheward,  teacher  and  housekeei)er  at 
the  reservation  for  the  past  three 
years,  were  present  also,  and  annotinc- 
ed  that  $24.00  in  prizes  were  award- 
ed the  school  children  of  the  Tule 
Kiver  L'^servation  at  the  Sacramento 
state  fair,  and  that  the  firs^t  prize  of 
$10.00  for  the  l>est  exhibit  front,  an 
Indian  day  school,  had  l>een  (i 
th'v^  priz(^s  w(»n,  an  annHni 
that  was  enthusiastically  iinNPei' 
Mrs.  ililgcr,  who  has  seitAH*# 
dian  Welfare  Chairman,  for  a 
ber  of  yenrs,  has  several  special  fea-^^ 
tures  In  mind  for  the  Indians  thi$  \ 
season,  and  Avili  conduct  another  i)ro-  | 
there    in    the    near    futtire.  ) 


.giam 


..Mli' 


oi'      the      subjects. 

Kricnds,"    an    orig- 

I).,    completed    the 


hhiying     jtictur 
j'dood    Bye. 
Inal    re*if'''» .     ;';     I. 
•hildri  n  om'jiir.. 

K.    i\   Latta.   (»!    'rr.lare. -who   is   de- 
oi  ii.L'.    his "  fline     if)     in  dian     research^ 

iH'k,   gave   a    ta!\-.   lonching    n]M)n    his  ^ 
[ndeavors     to     rcrord     foimcr     hidian 
lames    of    (Mni\-     dM\     villages,    'tribes 
:nd  evi'rything  possihlo  touching  u])on  ! 
Indian    history,    Each    cajiyon,    foothill  | 
11(1  stream  has  its  Indian  name,  stat-j 
[d    Latta,  and   these  lie   will    make  an, 
jffort   to  obtain   and   to   make   a    mat-  j 
ler     of     record.     Tm^     speak(*r,     using" 
blackboard     illustrations,     began     with  | 
Jlie  time  wlien  the  Indian  wms  the  sole! 
Inhabitant   of   what  is  now   the   White  j 
nan's    country,    and      when      '•('huko- 
dshjj^i''    an     Indian     villag(\    occupied 
liepresent   site   of   l*orterville. 

At    oue    time,    Mr.    Latta    .stated,    50  1 
Irihes.     designated     us     *'Vokuts."     all  j 
[ipoke    one    laiiiiuage.    The    JMlv(»nt    of  j 
^l)aiiish'    missions    was    touched    upon,  I 
jiiid  t]i(»  date  ISO7  was  given  ^s  show-' 
jiug    practif'ally    th{»    entire     San    Joa- 
ijuin     A'alley    s(*ttled    by    jievv    c<aners, 
[with     llie     Indians    receding    into    the 
Ifool  hills.      Mr.      Latta      si)oke     of     the 
rVauh-dauhn-shees",    the    itribe    of    the 
VirpT^r-'TtiTr^r^TlV  "K^^"    tribe    that 
inhabited    the  Jo(  al  "THstTict,    of    which- , 
lone     representat^ive     v/as     present     in  ( 
llu^   audience,    an    Lidian    having    been 
morn    on    Deer    Creek:    and    the    "Chu- 
h^iilL  tril)(>"*or'r?le  Tulare   Lake  rivgion. 
FSfbiics    and    pronunciation    of    Indian 
words   (h'lighled    the    Indians,    who   (M1- 
Jo\(»fl.    thoroughly,    Mr.    Lalta's    iiuder- 
jstaiidin^  manner   with   them,   his  time- 
ly l>ils  of  humor  interspersing  Jiis  talk, 
tind     his    tactful    (]uesti(ais    which     in- 
•i(id(Ml  them,  from  time  to  time,  in  th(^ 
lectuiM'.     ill     a     personal     way.     wliich 
l)rouglit     f(U"tli     excellent     results.     Mr. 
fi.'itta    is  (Micouraging  tlie  art    of  bask- 
'ti'y    among    the    Indians,    but    is    anx- 
;)iis    t'>    see    thai    a    fair    pricc^    is    re-  , 
•ei\"(Ml    toi'    th(di*    labors.    The    Indian  j 
legend    of    how    the    wea\ing   of   dcfin- 
'.1:'    [lattcriis    came    to    l»e    a     i)art    of 
l>a^k:'try    was    told,    also,    sojiic    of    tlie 
|older   Indians   amonu   the   audi^'iice   be- 
ing   fji miliar    with    bits    of    ili<»    story,- 
as    they    were    with-  Jiiethods    of   smok-" 
ing  out  s(|uirr(ds,  (dd-time  deer  hunting 
and  other  nctivities  sivoken  of  bv  their 

■  *  • 

gue-l,  some  illustrating  with  enthusi- 
astic gi'stuix's  just  how  certain  f<s*its 
we;<'    perf(n*nied.      Iktis      becomi^ig      a 
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VlSAlJA  CAL.  TIMES  DELTA 


V/OODLAKE,  CAL.  nCHO 


F/f.  m  TO  SHOW  HIS 

,  Wmm.  PIMES  HER^ 

Pictures  and  Lect^^^^TT^t^^^^^^ 

Life  in  Early  Days  of  White  Settlers 


some  extremely  worth  while  Nat- 
ural Education  programs  are  to  be 
presented  at  the  Woodlake  Union 
High  school  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  will 
be  a  series  of  pictures  and  talks  by 
P  P  Latta  of  Tulare,  who  has  made 
an  extensive  study  of    the    Indians 
of  this  part  of  the  valley.    He    has 
published  a  newspaper  article  that 
appeared  several  years   ago  in  the 
Echo  and  since  then  has    pubhshd 
another  article  on  early  days.      He 
has  a  number  of  relics  which  he  will 
show  the  public.      Mr.  Latta  wiU  at 
these  meetings  answer  any  question 
asked  if  posible.      You  cannot  af- 


ford  to  miss  these  classes.  The  ftret 
of  the  series  will  occur  on  November 
4  and  5;  the  second  November  12, 
and  the  last  op  November  18  and 

19 
These  lectures  do  not  cost  you    a 

cent. 

Natural  Science  classes  will  be  con- 
ducted by  D.  M.  BisseU  on  October 
21  and  22  when  "Wild  Heart  ofAf- 
rica"  and  "You'll"  be  Sorry"  a  com- 
pdv  will  be  shown, 
'^'on  October  28  and  29  "Rango" 
two  comedies  "Felix"  and  'Hard 
Work  will  be  the  features. 

The  people  of  the  community  are 
fortunate  indeed  to  obtain  such      a 

service  free  of  charge. 


JAN.  S,  VJ\i^ 

Latta  To  Give 


Special  Course 


opecu 
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TULARE,  Jan.  /8.— Quite  pos- 
sibly the  most  largely  attendee 
special  interest  section  at  the 
coming  Tulare  Adult  Week-End 
school  will  be  Frank  P.  Latta's 
course  in  San  Joaquin  valley  his- 
tory. 

No  one  in  the  valley  is  better  I 
fitted  to  lead  such  a  course  than| 
Latta,  the  San  Joaquin's  premier 
historian,  who  has  made  a  great] 
deal  of  personal  research,  written] 
books  on  the  subject  and  is  mak- 
ing California  history  his  life| 
work. 

Interesting  material  will  be  pre- 
sented at  each  session  in  the  way 
of  geological  and  archaelogical  re- 
mains, Indian  and  Spanish  relics, 
maps,  pictures,  and  motion  pic- 
tures taken  by  Latta  himself.  The 
personal  experiences  of  those  at- 
tending also  will  be  drawn  upon. 
Special   Groups 

This  course  will  be  one  of  four 
special  interest  groups  meeting 
simultaneously  from  8:05  to  9:30 
o'clock  on  six  successive  Friday 
evenings.  The  subject  tonight,  at 
the  opening  of  the  school,  will  be 
''Ancient  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Geography.  Human  Remains. 
Was  the  Sah  Joaquin  An  Inland 
Sea  and  If  So,  How  Many  Times?" 

Other   subjects  will  be: 

January  15— Indians  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

January  22— Spanish  and  Mexi- 
can Expeditions.  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Mexican  Land  Grants. 

January  29— American  Expedi- 
tions.    Early   Settlements. 

February  5— The  cattle  era. 
Henry  Miller,  land  baron.  San 
iJoaquin   Valley   Water    Conditions. 

February      12— Valley      Develop- 

lents.  Grain.  "No  Fence.''  Rail- 
oads.     Crime. 
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tNEW  SERIES  OF  SKETCHES  01 
CALIFORNIA   PIONEER   HISTORyI 
STARTS  TODAY  IN  THE  GAZETTE 


■The  Gazette  ^gins  todar  the 
publication  of  another  interestinK 
lZ7Jf  Articles  on  early  cS 

by  F  rVlV"'''  ^^r^^  °ot  written 
hL  ■  ■-^-  ^'^*'  ^»"ey  historian  who 

S  m;^  '"^"'•^'  absorbing  ler- 

a  the^4«t?.  '*'-«^^°»«'5^  appeared 

arranged'T'  ^T  '''^''^  ^"^ 
written  bv  H   r^'-,    ^^^     ^^re 

to- CalLrni?f?om^£oirh  '""^ 
of  the  Isthmus  o?^p.o"^'  ^^  ^^^ 

Two  of  Mr  Ba.Mfv^  ""^^  '°  1«^- 
Mrs  Fred'  ^'L®J,«  grandchildren, 
no!i«        ^    Hopkins)    and    W     r 

Bailey,  now  live  in  Tulare  ' 

me1^i^[,f"^,-''a<l.  set  down  his 

months  of  searching  T,flu^'' 
been  able  to  recnvt  fif" *  ^*« 
series,  some  of T°n  Lo,  !v  '"V* 

roXVViL?r-i- - -e 

beyond  a  d^'ubf  tne'^of 7h '"'"'^' 
complete  and  vivid  aocoLf^  J^T 
neer  California  which  haV^  ^^^- 
been  published  N^t  a  .in.i  .t^^^ 
that   Mr    Ron  Single  thing 

dun  His  sw^>,"^'"*^^"«  ^PP^ars 
thev  present  ..        ^^^  ^^^^^'  ^nd 

ed  in  pln^      /^®  ^^^^^  ^bo  land- 
^  m  California  brokp  nn/i  i,«^  * 
make  a  war.  ^^^  ^^^  bad  to 


Mr.  Bailey's  writing  always  pr^| 

sents  the  subject  from  the  stand 
point  of  today  and  explains  manyl 
things  which  many  historians  hare 

failed  to  even  mention,  and  all  hav^ 
failed  to  oresent  so  that  the  readpr 
is  ^ade  to  live  those  davs  himself 

The  sketches  are  short  In  lensrth 
find  are  written  so  thp*^  each  makes 
'^  comnlete  ^^torv  Thpv  mimb^^r 
•more  than  fiftv  ^nd  <-reat  with  thp 
hmo  to  ra1ifomif».  thp  landine  in 
Rf^n  Fr*incisro.  th«»  various  eirner- 
ipnres  of  o  tenderfoot,  ♦^he  rru^kin? 
of  a  new  ho*^«»  on  t^he  Bncramento 
Rivpr.  the  Indians  the  mine^i.  camn 
meptinsrs  and  n^antr  other  topics  too 
nii»neroiicj  to  '^pntion. 

Prob'\bb'  tbo  most  rprnarkabl*^ 
npft  of  Mr.  Trailer's  writincr  con- 
cerns the  T^Hians  of  the  ^pcram^ti-i 
ti  VqllpT'  Wp  are  p^curpd  hv  scipn-' 
tists  Ti'ho  >>ive  «jtiirijod  thpm  fo*- 
rnore  tbqn  ffftv  vpa''^?  that  nrnrticnl 
Iv  nothino'  has  V»een  rpcor^pd  con- 
rf^rr}]vor  f\}G\r  \^P(x  wbpn  first  dis- 
f^r>^of^  \^v  tb<^  wbitp  »^fln. 

Nirip  of  thp  qVotohpq  dp<*l  wi*-h 
fho  TnHiaris  nnd  nrpoont  a  olppr  r»ir- 
tiiro  of  nianv  det?>*1«s  of  f^hpfr  Iffo 
nnd  r»h?*'"3 '^tP'*  T^^'^  1r>ove  ♦■^o 
rp^Hor  with  thp  fopHnor  fhot  fhP'^P 
T>por(»1p  h^vo  b*^*^n  ''nrlprgfnod  ^v  ^'^  ■» 

wri'for    nr(j    are    being    given    fair 
valuation. 


ADVANCE  ^y^' 


•*-••»    -  ••  ..  .. 


Pictured  And 
Discussed  By  F.  F.  Latta 


Concluding  his  talk  ^vith  the  show- 
ling  of  moving  pictures  of  the  Yokuts 
Indians  and  mo|r  habits,  P.  P.  Latta 
Icondiicted  an  Hitoresting  se^ion  in 
Ihis  San  Joaquin  vaH#  histgfy  group 
lat  the  adult  school  here,  m-ty-four 
Ipcrsons  attended  his  lecture,  which 
Iwas  illustrated  with  Indian  baskets. 
Imortars  and  pestles,  bows  and  arrows, 
Ibeads,  crudfe  stone  instruments,  stone 
1  bowls  and  ornaments.  i 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Icho  of  the 
IWuk-Chumme  tribe  of  Yokuts  were 
present  to  talk,  and  witnessed  them-  j 
selves,  their  children  and  their  grand-  j 
children  in  the  moving  pictures.  They 
are  among  the  less  than  20  Yokuts 
llndians  left. 

Latta  talked  of  the  history  of  the 
Itrlbes  which  inhabited  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  and  of  the  early  Spanish 
explorers  in  this  state.  During  liis 
talk  he  revealed  that  the  padres  had 
recommended  Visaila.,  Alpaugh,  Strat- 
ford and  Kaweah  for  mission  sites, 
and  that  two  were  started  at  Laton 
and  'near  Maricopa. 
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Master  in  Chancery  H(;llds 
Against  Riparian  Claims 
Of  Power  Company 


Judge  Louderback  to  Take 
Final  Action  in  Suit 
To  Determine  Rights 


Holding  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment is  entitled  to  but  25.21  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  continuous 
flow  during  the  irrigation  season  of  180 
days  for  the  irrigation  of  two  thou- 
sand acres  of  Indian  lands  on  the 
Walker  river  Indian  reservation,  Rob- 
ert M.  Pricerspi^ral'masternn  chan- 
cery in  the  Walker  river  adjudication 
suit  institute^"^  TKe^United  States 
government,  has  completed  his  report, 
findings  of  fact  and  decree  for  sub- 
mission to  Federal  Judge  Harold  S. 
Louderback  for  fi*--'  approval. 
GOVERNMENT'S    CLAIM    REDUCED 

The   government   claimed   it   is  en- 
titled   to    150    second    feet    of    water 
from  the  Walker  river  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
the  Schvirz  reservation   with   a  prior- 
ity of  November  29,   1859.     The   spe- 
cial  master  recognized     the     priority 
claim,    but    In    reaching    his    derision 
held   that  the  government  Is  entitled 
only    to    sufficient   water    to    iiTigate 
the   lands  under  cultivation,  stating: 
"There   are   upon   said   reserva- 
tion  approximately  five   hundred 
,    Indians.      Ninety-six      individual 
Indians  are  farming  parts  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  allotments  of 
twenty  acres  each  and  ninety-six 
allotments  have  homes  on  them. 
The   Indians    generally   refuse   to 
Irrigate    at    night    and    there   re- 
sults a  considerable  loss  of  water 
by  reason  thereof.     The   number 
of  Indians  upon  said  reservation 
is  not  increasing  and  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  there  is  the  ne- 
cessity or  demand  by  the  Indians 
for    the    cultivation    of    a    larger 
area  of  land  than  two  thousand 
acres.    A  flow  of  water  from  said 
river  of  25.21  second  feet  at  the 
point  or  points  of  diversion  dur- 
ing the   irrigating   season   of    180 
days   is  necessary  for  the  proper 
Irrigation   of   said   two   thousand 
acres." 
FAVORS    WHITE    SETTLERS 

Attorneys  who   participated   in   the 
suit  say  the  opinion  of  Special  Mas- 
ter  Price    is    clearly   in   favor   of    the  I 
white  settlers  and  that  he  holds  the 
Indians  are  entitled  to  a  volume   of 
;  water      sufficient     to      irrigate      two 
thousand  acres  of  land  only.    In  writ- 1 
I  ing  his  opinion  Special  Master  Price 
!  held  that  when  the  government  camel 
into  a  court  of  equity,  equitable  prin-l 
ciples  must  apply,  and  that  the  gov-| 
ernment,  in  this  instance,  is  estopet 
from  taking  title  to  water  which  th( 
white  settlers  have  placed  to  benefi- 
cial use  throughout  a  period  of  man: 
years,  during  which  time  the  govern- 
'  ment  permitted  them  to  do  so. 

Cole   L.   Harwood,    special   attorne: 
for  the  government  in  the  case,  8ai< 
the  government  will  undoubtedly  tak< 
an  appeal  from   the  finding  if  it   U 
\  affirmed  by  the  federal  court. 
I  POWER    COMPANY'    RIGHTS 
j     In  connection  with  the  claim  of  th( 
Sierra  Pacific  Power   Company  to  ril 
parian    rights    on    the     West     Walkej 
river  for  irrigation  of  its  holdings  o| 
2634.74    acres    of    swamp    and    sch0( 
land  in  the  Antelope  Valley  distrid 
Price   held  that  the  company  Is   en| 
titlled  to: 

"...  the  reasonable  use  of  the 
water  of  the  West  Walker  river 
and  its  tributaries  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  four  hundred  acres  of 
land  lying  above  Antelope  Valley 
out  of  the  land  specifically  de- 
scribed In  the  answer  of  said  de- 
fendant," 

He  based  this  finding  on  the  facJ 
that    the   rompRny   and    it^   rredecesi 
I  sors  In  ownership  of  the  land  had  di| 
!  verted  water  sufficient  to  irrigate  bi 
four  hundred  acres  of  land  prior  t\ 
1901  and  had  not  increased  the  qua] 
tity    of    land    under    irrigation   «inc| 
that  time. 
jRIPARLAN   CLAIM 
I      Price    does    not    recognize    the    rll 
.  parian   ownership  claim  of  the  com] 
pany,    stating: 

!  "It  appearing  under   the   Cali- 

fornia doctrine  the  riparian  right 
I  to  the  water  of  stream  is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  land  through 
which  it  flows  and  not  a  mere  in- 
cident to  the  land,  it  follows  that 
in  the  case  of  the  swamp  lands 
(994.74  acres  acquired  under  the 
Swamp  Land  act  of  Congress  of 
1859)  the  riparian  rights  of  the 
Sierra  Pacific  Power  Company  at- 
taching to  such  lands  dated  from 
the  passage  of  the  swamp  land 
act  (Sept.  28.  1850):  that  in  the 
case  of  the  school  lands  held  by 
the  company  the  riparian  rights 
relate  to  the  date  of  the  school 
act  (March  3,  1833),  and  that  in 
case  of  the  school  lieu  lands  the 
riparian  rights  attach  as  of  the 
date  r>f  the  selection  by  the  st.ite 
of  California  and  the  approval  of 
tlie  selection  by  the  secretary  of 
the  interior  (June,  25,  1896.  June 
15,'  1898.  and  /anul^y  2,  1902). 
NLVADA   LAW   ' 

"But   we  ^ve   to 
the  law  cf  Fevada. 
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cision  In  Nevada  recognized  thf 
common  law  rule  of  riparian 
rights. 

"Later  decisions,  however,  def- 
initely determined  that  the  doc- 
trine of  appropriation  and  not  the 
doctrine  of  riparian  rights  pre- 
vailed in  Nevada. 

"The  two  doctrines  cannot  be 
reconciled.  If  the  doctrine  of 
riparian  rights  as  construed  by 
the  courts  of  California  be  ap- 
plied in  this  case  to  the  lands 
of  the  Sierra  Pacific  Power  Com- 
pany its  rights  at  least  for  the 
greater  portion  of  its  lands  would 
be  superior  to  the  rights  of  the 
water  users  lower  on  the  river. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doc- 
trine of  appropriation  as  con- 
strued by  the  courts  of  Nevada  be 
applied  the  rights  of  the  water 
users  in  Nevada  v/ould  be  su- 
perior to  the  rights  of  the  Sierra 
Pacific  Power  Company.   .  .  . 

"There  is  little  precedent  to 
assist  us  in  determining  the 
question  presented.  .  .  .  The 
question,  then,  is  what  basis  of 
apportionment  will  be  equitable 
under   the   facts? 

"It   appears    that    water    from 
the  West  Walker  river  and  some 
of  its  branches  has  been  applied 
to  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred   acres    of    said    defendant's 
land.    .    .    .    An   equitable    appor- 
tionment would  be  to  allow  the* 
Sierra   Pacific     Power     Company 
water  for  use  upon  four  hundred 
acres  of  land  out  of  the  lots  de- 
scribed  in   its   answer   and   cross 
complaint    to    the    extent    of    an 
amount  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  Irrigation   thereof." 
DUTY    OF    WATER 

In  a  stipulation  entered  into  by  th 
parties  to  the  suit  during  the  hearin 
the   duty   of   water   was  fixed   at   .01 
cubic   feet   of    water   per   second    pe 
acre  of  land  irrigated  during  the  ir 
rigation  season.  The  irrigation  seasoi 
was   fixed   to   conform  to   the  decre 
entered    in    the    case    of    the    Pacifi 
Livestock  Company  vs.  T.  B.  Rickey 
known    as   decree    No.    731,    with   the 
exception  of  the  lands  in  the  Bridge- 
port  valley  on   the  East  Fork  of   the 
Walker  river  and  all  points  above  the 
Coleville  gauging  station  of  the  west 
fork   of    the   river,   where   the   irriga- 
tion season  was  set  to  cover  the  pe- 
riod starting  March  1  and  ending  on 
September    15. 
HAMLEY   DECISION 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Price  discusses 
at  length  the  questions  involved  in 
the  government's  contention  that  in 
withdrawing  the  land  from  entry  to 
establish  an  Indian  reservation  it  im- 
pliedly reserved,  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians,  water  from  the  river  for 
the  irrigaion  of  lands  within  the  res- 
ervation. Mr.  Price  recognizes  this 
contention,  citing  the  decision  of 
Judge  T.  P.  Hawley  in  the  Winters 
case  in  connection  with  the  Ft.  Bel- 
knap Indian  reservation  in  Montana. 
The  Hawley  decision  was  later  af- 
firmed by  the  United  States  supreme 
court.  Judge  Hawley  was  a  member 
of  the  Nevada  supreme  court  before 
being  appointed  a  federal  judge. 

Mr.  Price  in  his  report  also  recog- 
nizes the  government's  contention 
that  the  Walker  river  Indian  reserva- 
tion was  created  on  November  29, 
1859,  when  the  department  of  the  in- 
terior Issued  its  first  withdrawal  or- 
der, although  the  presidential  execu- 
tive order  withdrawing  the  land  was 
not   Issued   until  March    18,   1874. 

The  decree  prepared  by  Mr.  Price 
embodies  the  priorities  and  acreages 
of  the  white  settlers  as  determined  In 
the  Rickey  decree  and  as  stipulated 
between  the  attorneys  for  the  var- 
ious parties  during  the  hearing.  The 
decree  also  includes  the  same  admin- 
istration provisions  of  the  stream 
system  as  outlined  in  the  Rickey  de- 
cree. 

Copies  of  the  decree  and  other 
findings  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  various  attorneys  today  by  Mr. 
Price.  A  hearing  date  will  be  set  to 
correct  any  errors  of  fact  and  the  re- 
port will  then  be  submitted  to  Judge 
Louderback. 

The  federal  Judge  will  conduct 
hearings  at  which  the  attorneys  for 
the  interested  parties  can  enter  ob- 
jections. His  final  decision  and  d 
cree  can  be  appealed  to  the  circ 
court  of  appeals  and  possibly  to  fhe 
United    States   supreme    court. 
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First  Residents 
Of  San  Joaquin 
VaDey  Were  Most 
Interesting  Race 

Contradicting  the  conception  that 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  Indian  was 
the  lowest  form  of  the  primitive 
races,  F.  F.  Latta,  of  Tulare,  yes- 
t<^rday  told  members  of  the  Fi'esno 
notary  club  at  the  Hotel  Californian 
that  Vnlley  Indians  were  so  far 
above  the  predatory  tribes,  even  by 
our  standards,  that  there  was  no 
comparison  between  the  two. 

'The  Sari  Joaquin  valley."  Latta 
declared,  **was  once  occupied  by 
one  of  the  most  interesting  races 
of  people.  It  was  the  largest  of 
any  of  the  Indian  groups  in  lan- 
guage and  blood  groups  and  cov- 
ered a  territory  from  the  Sacra- 
mento river  to  the  Tehachapi  moun- 
tains and  from  the  Sierra  to  the 
coast  ranges.  In  this  group  there 
were,  it  is  estimated  conservatively, 
between  35,000  and  45,000  people, 
divided  into  52  sub-tribes.  The 
large  group  has  been  given  the 
name  Yokuts,  which  in  their  own 
language,  means  people,  and  the 
Indians  are  pleased  with  the  name, 
because  it  is  as  though  you  were 
to    call   them    "every    one." 

"Throughout  this  group  a  com- 
mon language  prevailed,  and  over 
the  entire  territory  the  Indians 
could  understand  each  other.  This 
was  unusual,  because  in  other  sec- 
tions there  were  sharp  cleavages 
In  language  in  short  distances. 
Sometimes  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
would  mean  an  entire  change  in 
language. 

"The  primitive  cultures  of  these 
Indians  were  maintained  intact  as 
late  as  the  late  *40s,  but  now  there  is 
relatively  little  left.  Careful  investi- 
gation has  shown  that  the  average 
pioneer  knew  little  about  the  Indians^ 
and  after  talking  to  more  than  600 
pioneers,  I  have  found  but  two  who 
knew  anything  about  their  life.  One 
of  those  was  a  man  who  had  been 
raised  by  the  Indians  after  his 
mother  had   died. 

NAMES    PRESERVED 

•'Among  the  tribes  that  belonged  to 
the  group  were  the  Wahtoke,  the 
Mokelumne,  the  Tuolumne,  the  Ka- 
weah,  which  became  extinct  last 
year,  the  Tache,  and  the  Watchum- 
na.  John  C.  Fremont  was  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  many  of 
these  names,  because  when  he  came 
through  this  territory  with  Kit  Car- 
bon and  others,  he  obtained  the 
names    of    rivers    nnd    tribes    from    the 


Demonstrates  Basket  Weaving 
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Mrs.  Ada  Icho,  gave  a  demonstration  of  Indian  basket  weaving  c.t  the  meeting  of  the 
Fresno  Rotary  club  at  the  Hotel  Californian  yesterday,  illustrating  a  talk  by  F.  F.  Latta 
of  Tulare.  She  is  shown  here,  working  on  a  basket,  while  other  baskets,  many  of  which  she 
made,  are  near  her.  Her  husband,  Henry  Icho,  is  with  her.  The  couple,  members  of  the 
Watchumna  tribe,  were  guests  of  the  club. — Republican  Photo. 


Indians  and  put  them  on  his  niaps. 
Otherwise  they  might  have  been 
lost.  Very  little  that  is  authentic  has 
been  written  about  these  tribes,  and 
the  idea  that  these  Indians  exempli- 
fied the  lowest  form  of  Indian  life  is 
one  of  the  mistakes  that  only  sci- 
entists can  correct. 

"The  plain  Indians  here  wore  only 
a  breech  clout  and  a  gee  string. 
Many  of  these  tribes  had  no  word  for 
any  foot  covering  and,  as  the  Valley 
in  those  days  was  much  like  a  vel- 
vet carpet,  there  was  no  need  for 
moccasins.  In  this  they  differed  from 
eastern  tribes  in  their  dress.  The 
men  wore  their  hair  gathered  In  colls 
over  their  ears,  and  decorated  with 
beads.  Perhaps  they  had  a  hole  in 
one  ear  where  they  carried  a  reed 
pipe.  The  women  wore  only  a  small 
apron  in  front  and  behind,  and  had 
their  cosmetics  tattooed  on.  They 
may  have  had  their  noses  pierced 
and  a  piece  of  bone  placed  In  the 
hole  for  decoration.  The  men  and  the 
unmarried  women  sometimes  wore  a 
few  feathers  in  their  hair,  but  there 
were  none  of  these  trailing  head- 
dresses you  see  In  the  movies.  An 
Indian  would  have  cut  his  throat  be- 
fore he  would  have  put  one  of  those 
on. 
LANGUAGE    INTERESTING 

"The  language  was  Interesting.  The 
Indian  language  ha«  ^utteral  sounds 
which  are  difficult  for  the  white  man 
to  reproduce.  The  Indian  has  no  dif- 
ficulty with  the  English  language, 
because  the  sounds  are  simple.  That 
is  one  thing  our  civilization  has 
done.  It  has  simplified  our  language, 
although  it  has  complicated  most 
everything  else.  Our  language  was 
similar  10,000  years  ago,  back  in  the 
stone  age.  The  Indian  language  Is 
descriptive.  "Swoop"  Is  the  word 
for  hawk,  and  the  name  of  the  billy 
owl   is  the   sound  he   makes. 

"Although  the  Indian  Is  taciturn 
when  near  white  men,  among  them- 
selves they  are  the  noisiest  people  on 
earth.  They  play  Jokes  on  each  oth- 
er; jokes  that  would  be  fatal  if 
played  on  us,  and  they  had  many 
games.  They  had  football,  and  a  game 
like  golf,  played  with  golf  clubs  cut 
from  trees  and  roots.  They  "teed" 
off,   and   had   a  hole   In  .which   to  sink 

the  ball,  and  golf  clubs  were  common 
In  every  Yokut  house.  They  played 
*'shlnny  on  your  own  side,"  and  that 
is  one  game  that  was  common  to  In- 
dians all  over  the  continent.  In  this 
they  didn't  use  a  tin  can,  but  a  little 
round  oak  ball,  and  the  ball  was 
buried  in  the  ground  and  had  to  be 
dug  out  with  the  sticks  before  It  was 
put  In  play. 

"They  were  skilled  in  the  working 
of  stone  and  the  making  of  arrow 
points.  This  last  was  one  of  the  trade 
secrets,  and  the  man  who  could  make 
arrow  points  didn't  want  other 
members  of  the  tribe  to  know  his 
business,  any  more  than  we  want 
other  people  to  know  ours.  This  ap- 
plies also  to  the  making  of  beads. 
The  conception  that  arrow  points 
were  made  by  heating  the  stone  and 
applying  a  wet  stick  Is  wrong.  No  one 
has  ever  made  an  arrow  point  that 
way.  But  many  people  have  made 
tlieni  by  taking  a  piece  of  obsidian, 
holding  it  against  the  thigh,  and 
striking  it  with  a  piece  of  fossilized 
ivory.  The  direction  of  the  blow  de- 
termines the  line  of  cleavage.  I  have 
seen  good  arrow  points  made  in  four 
minutes,  and  a  point  had  less  value 
than  a  good  straight  shaft. 

BASKETS    VARIED 

"The    making:    of    baskets    was      the 
thing  that  forced  the  study  of  Indiaii 
•  sutoms.     There     are     three     types     r.f 
baskets,    including    twined    work,    and 
stitched    coil    work.    The    Yokuts    \isrd 
<"«^tton   wood    instead   of   willow.    They 
<  laim  it  lasts  longer.    Other  niaterinls 
used  are  tops  of  bunch  grass,   swamp 
grass   root,    the   outside      wood  of   the  j 
Ircd    bud    tree,    and    the    root    of    the  j 
sword  fern,   which  can   be  dyed.   Bas-  I 
ket  designs   are  always   conventionHi.  j 
and    snake   designs   are   conimon.    Thp 
Istory    is    that    there    was    one**    a    bad  j 
rattlesnake  and  the  ants  ate  him  up 


This  story  was  told  in  design  on  a 
basket,  and  every  time  a  basket  was 
made  in  which  design,  there  was  a 
man  in  the  tribe  who  inspected  the 
basket  to  see  that  the  design  was 
accurate.  If  not  the  basket  was 
thrown  in  the  fire.  That  is  the  way 
the  designs  were  kept  Intact.  Other 
designs  include  the  arrow  point,  and 
the  Brandt  goose  design.  It  takes 
more  time  to  prepare  the  materials 
than  It  does  to  stitch  a  basket.  Some 
of  the  larger  baskets  take  six  months 
and  more  to  make. 

"The  Indians  don't  make  baskets 
for  the  money  In  It.  A  basket  which 
required  approximately  1,440  hours 
will  sometimes  sell  for  $20.  You  can 
figure  out  how  many  cents  an  hour 
the  weaver  got.  She  could  make  more 
money  working  In  the  harvest,  but 
they  make  the  baskets  to  satisfy  the 
creative,  artistic  Instinct.  The  In- 
dians will  not  make  baskets  to  order, 
and  I  think  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  it  Is  not  commercial  at  all." 

Latta    showed    samples      of      Indian 


basketry,  and  Henry  Icho  and  Mrs. 
Ada  Icho,  his  wife,  of  Three  Rivers, 
members  of  the  ^YaJ^JliiilUQa  tribe, 
were  guests  of  the  club.  Mrs.  Icho 
gave  a  demonstration  of  basket 
weaving. 

It  was  announced  that  there  will 
be  no  meeting  next  Monday,  Wash- 
ington's   birthday. 
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Land  To  Speak  At 

Six  Hanford  Meetings 

KANFOno,     Feb.    20.— F    F    Ij-h„ 
San     Joaquin     valley     historian      im 
?P^ak  the  Hanford  high  schoo,  on^  x 

!.!„    Pleasant    Weatlesdav    Evenlne- 

has     been    announced   by  Mrs    riaJi 
<'"Mw.,I    director  of  aduft  ^ucat^on 

iuuiHn   and    Spanish    rpifpo    movv<.  \ 

picturp«<   will   j.       '""    't'lics,    mapft    an<] 
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LAT*A  TO  LECTURE  UPON 

ill  be  the  subject  of  P.  F.  Latta 
at  the  hgih  school  aduitorlvm  next 
(Wednesday  night,  fis  the  second  in 
a  series  of  lecture*,  sponsored  by 
the  adult  education  department  of 
the  high  school 

Mr.  Latta's  remarks  will  cover  the 
period     when     there     were     35,000 
Indians  in  this  portion  of  the  val- 
ley, and  their  habits  and  their  treat- 
ment by  the  white  will  be  an  in- 
teresting   part    of    the    lecture.     A 
'  number    of    the    remnant    of    full 
{ blooded  Indians  will  accompany  Mr. 
•Latta  here  and  bas^tets  and  other 
'  Indian  relics  will  be  on  display. 
The  first  lecture  covering  the  early  I 
history  of  the  valley  was  attended' 
by  a  large  audience. 
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iXtTA  TO  DISCUSS 

INDIANS  WED.  NIGHTl 

m 

"San  Joaquin  Valley  Indians" 
will  be  the  subject  discussed  by  F. 
F.  Latta,  Valley  historian,  at  the 
second  of  a  series  of  taTks  to  be 
given '^t  the  Hanford  high  school 
next  Wednesday  night. 

Some  of  the  few  remaining  In- 
dians of  the  Valley  will  accompany 
Mr.  Latta  next  Wednesday  night. 
These  people  are  the  remnants  of 
the  35,000  Indians  who  at  one  time 
lived  in  this  territory.  Indain  bas- 
kets and  other  articles  also  will  be 
displayed. 

Nearly  100  adults,  many  of  them 
having  lived  in  Knigs  county  -  for 
40  years,  attended  Mr.  Latta's  first 
lecture  last  Wednesday  night.  All 
adults  of  the  community  are  invit- 
ed to  attend  the  five  remaniing  lec- 
tures, which  begin  at  -7:45  o'clock 
each  Wednesday  night.  No  admis- 
sion is  charged. 

T|ie  lectures  are  being  given  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs.  Clara 
Coldwell,  director  of  adult  educa- 
tion at  the  local  high   school. 
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Hanford  Wednesdaj^^. 

hA^^ORD,  Feb.  28. 'San  Joa-^|i 

qylh    Valley    Indians"    will    be    the 

y^hiect    discussed    by    p.    F.    J^ttal 

■^aney  historian,  at  the  second  of  i 

series'  of  talks   to   be  ^iven    at   th« 

Hanford     high     school     Wednesday] 
night.  'I 

Some    of    the    fe^v    remaining    In 
rlians  of  the  Valley  will  accompanj 

!'';.      of;    ^^'^^"^  ^^"^  t^^^  remnant, 
of  the  35,000  Indians   which   at   on 
time  lived  in  this  territory.     Indiai 
baskets  and  other  articles  also  wil 
h6  displayed. 


INBlANS  COMING  WITH 

LATTA  HERE  TOMORROW 

Moving  pictures  taken  by  himself, 
will  be  featured  by  F.  F.  Latta  of 
Tulare  iu  his  lecture  on  ''Indians  of 
the  San  Joaquii^  Valley",  scheduled 
for  tomorrow  night  at  the  high 
school  auditorium.  In  addition  to 
the  pictures,  there  will  be  exhibited 
Indian  baskets  and  other  relics  of 
the  tribes  that  once  roamed  the  val- 
ley. 

A  number  of  Indians  will  accom- 
pany Mr.  Latta  here  and  figure  in 
his  lecture.  The  lecture  is  one  of 
a  series  sponsored  by  the  adult  edu- 
cation department  of  the  high 
school.  Admission  is  free  and  the 
public  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
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LAITA^  SPEAKS    TO\lGHT~ 

Fj  P.   Latta   will   give  the  second 
If  his  series  of  lectures  on   the  his- 
tory  of    the   San   Joaquin   valley   at 
i^^^  Hanford  high  school   tonight 
i     Mr    Latta  will  be  accompanied  by 
San   Joaquin  valley  Indians   and    he 
win    display    a    number    of    Indian 
baskets    and    relics.     He    also    wm 
ifa^^    °^°^*o»    pictures    of    the    In- 
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The  haWlQ  customs   ancf  mode; 
of  living  am€mg  «^e  Indians  of  the 
I  San   Joaquin   valley   were   compre- 
Ihensively  explained  in   the  lecture 
'  delivered  at  the  high  school  auditor- 
ium last  night  by  F.  F.  Latta  ol 
Tulare,   a   recognized   authority   on 
Indian  lore.     The   lecture   was   at- 
tended by  a  large  audience. 

The  lecturer  had  with  him  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Ichow,   members   of   the 
Waichumna  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
now  live  near  Lemon  Cove.    The  in- 
tricacies of  basket  weaving  was  re- 
vealed by  Mrs.  Ichow,  who  prepared 
the   material   and   did     some     real 
weaving  on  the  stage.    Moving  pic- 
tures were  shown  of  the  Indians  as 
they  live  at  present  in  their  camps 
along  the     Sierra     foothills.     Most 
interesting    was    their    method    of 
grinding    acorns,   grains   and   other 
seeds    and    their    preparation    for 

food. 

Seven  Tribes  Once 

In  the  years  before  the  advent  of 
white   settlers   to  the   San  Joaquin 
valley,  there     were     seven    distinct 
tribes  in  the  territory  reaching  from 
old  Fort  Tejon  on  the  south  to  th^ 
northern  part  of   the   valley.     The^ 
number  of  Indians  was  estimated  at 
from  35,000  to  50,000.     The   camps 
of  the  Indians,    said    the    lecturer, 
mostly  followed  a  chain  of  lakes  be- 
ginning at  Kern  lake  now  in  Kern 
county     thence     to     Buena     Vista,  | 
Goose   and  Tulare  lakes  and  then 
along  Kings  river  toward  Kingsburg 
and  north  to  the  San  Joaquin  river. 
Only  a  few  of    real     fullblooded 
Indians     now     survive,     said     the 

speaker. 

Vanishing  People 

He  told  something  of  the  coming] 
of  the  military  forces  of  Mexico  and 
later  of  the  white  settlers.    He  de- 
clared that  the  Indians  were  forced  | 
to  give  up  their  lands  by  the  gov- 
ernment  forces  under  Major  Savage;, 
and  that  the  coming  of  the  whites 
and    a    widespread   pestilence'  that' 
swept   the   valley   were   largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  rapidly  dwindling 
of  the  Indian  population. 

A  variety  of  basketry  was  on  dis- 
play, and  its  manufacture  and  use 
was  explained  by  the  speaker. 
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ACCOMPANY  SPEAKER 
AT  HISTORY  SERIE 


Biringing   with  him  two  member^ 
of  the  Watchumria  tribe  of  Indians] 

Mr.    and^  Mrs: Ichow     of     Lemoi 

Cove,  F.  F.  Latta  of  Tulare,  Valle^ 
historian  and  writer,  addressed  r 
large  audience  at  the  Hanford  higl 
school   Wednesday  night. 

Mr.   Latta    lUi^trated   ^^  lectur- 
with    basket    weaving     which     Mrs. 
Ichow    did    oi>'  the    stage   and   with 
motion  pictures  of  the  I^/^ans  who 
reside  along  Ae   Sierra   ^o^t^^^^^:,  / 
Latta    recount&*.^that   before    th. 
time  of   the  white  man.  there  wer( 
seven  distinct  Indian  tribes  between! 
Fort    Tejon    and    the    north    end    ofl 
the  Valley,  totaling  between  35.000 
and  50,000.    Today  only  a  very  few 
of    the    full    blooded    tribesmen    re- 
main,  he  said.  *^^rv^i 
Early    invasions    by    troops    from 
Mexico    and    luter     eviction      from 
their   lands   by   U.    S    troops   under i 
Major   Savage,   together  with   a  se- 
trere    pestilence,     were    largely    r^l 
sponsible    for    wiping    out    the    Ri- 
dians,  Latta  said. 
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THE  DIGGEE  INDIAN,  HIS  GEN- 
ERAL APPEARANCE  AND 
HOW  HE  LIVED. 

The  American  Indian,  like  the 
buffalo,  is  fast  passing  away. 
Not  many  decades  will  p|ss  until 
the  Indian  in  all  his  ti*ibal  re- 
lations will  De  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  Indian  has  gone  forth 
to  be  a  white  man  or  die. 

As  their  numbers  decrease  and 
extinction  approaches,  the  inter- 
est in  their  history,  habits,  tra- 
dition, religion,  and  in  fact  in 
all  that  in  any  way  appertains 
to  Indians  seems  to  increase  in  an 
inverse  ratio. 

Prom  my  earliest  recollection, 
I  have  felt  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  Indian  stories  as  told  by 
the  actors  on  one  side  of  the 
scene,  many  of  which  showed 
him   in    his   best   light. 

To  the  present  time  I  have 
read  and  often  reread  all  the 
literature  treating  of  the  Indian 
regardless  of  the  pros  and  cons 
discussed.  After  all  my  studying 
through  all  kinds  of  literature 
and  nearly  twenty  years  of  close 
observation  and  intimate  contact, 
I  feel  free  to  say  I  don't  believe 
the  primitive  family  has  had  a 
fair    shake. 

Their  worthlessness  and  cussed- 
ness  have  been  overestimated 
while  their  virtues  (for  they  had 
some,  if  not  abnormally  develop- 
ed, the  germ  was  there)  mini- 
mized. 

There  are  several  strikingly 
developed  characteristics  in  the 
Indian  makeup  that  seem  so  far 
as  I  have  ever  read  or  observed, 
that  are  common  to  all  the 
tribes. 

All  are  stoics  of  the  extreme- 
order  and  are  almost  without 
nerves.  Consequently  they  suf- 
fer less  from  the  same  cause 
than  most  of  the  tribes  of  the 
earth.  They  seem  almost  if  not 
entirely  devoid  of  sympathy  for 
another's  suffering.  I  have  seen 
their  medicine  man  practicing 
his  art  in  a  way  that  caused  in- 
tense pain  and  of  the  most  ner- 
vous kind,  and  when  his  patient 
would  squirm  a  little  he  would 
laugh  as  though  it  was  the  fun- 
niest thing  in   the  world. 

The  family  bond  is  strong  and 
their  generosity  in  their  way  pro- 
fuse. When  the  squaws  came 
around  the  house  and  one  was 
given  a  biscuit  all  had  a  piece 
of  It  regardless  of  the  number 
present.  ** 

I  don't  thilTk  our  government 
dealt  with  the  Indians  along  the 
best   lines   for  either   parties. 

They  seemed  to  instinctively 
regard  the  white  man  as  an 
enemy  and  would  never  fully 
trust  him  until,  by  the  best  possi- 
ble evidence,  they  were  con- 
vinced- to  the  contrary.  But  once 
their  confidence  was  fully  gained, 

I    never    had    one    to    deceive    me 
or   misuse   my  confidence.     ~" 

I  never  knew  but  one  but 
what  used  both  whisky  and  to- 
bacco. Of  all  men  when  their 
sprees  are  over  they  hate  worst 
the  man  who  sells  them  whisky. 
And  of  all  the  inhuman,  beastly 
sights  in  human  form,  a  drunken 
Indian  takes  the  cake.  He  is 
absolutely  beyond  conception,  and 
repulsive    beyond    description. 

When    1    went   to    Grand    Island 
in    '53,    there    were    on    the    river 
Three   rancherias   of    500    or 
Indians    each.       They     were 
in    their   primitive  state  and 
raw      tenderfoot      were      a 
enough   revelation.      We  had 


The  primitive  squaw  was, 
don't  know  what,  just  a  squa^ 
and  nothing  else.  There  wj 
nothing  else  like  her  or  even  ai 
proaching    a    resemblance. 

Her  average  height  was  m 
more  than  five  feet,  five  inche 
and  more  likely  to  come  und. 
than  go  over. 

They  had  heavy  heads  of  coars, 
nair,  cut  bang  fashion  to  an  ind 
above    the    eyes,    the    back    hail 
hung   to   just   below   the    base 
the     skull     when     not     done    m 
They     dressed     their     hair     somi 
thing   after    the   Elizabethan  sty] 
except      when     they      strove      f( 
width    instead    of   height. 

The  hair  was  dressed  wit] 
some  substance  resembling  U 
and  was  made  turban  shapet 
flat  on  the  top  and  extending  al 
inch  or  more  all  around  and  s 
covered  the  head  that  no  hail 
was  visible. 

The  cheeks  were  covered  witl 
the  same  substance  as  the  hail 
from  the  eyes  to  the  corners  o 
the  mouth,  some  solid  and  other! 
stripes.  The  chin  was  stripe( 
with  a  different  color,  generall 
a  bright  green  or  yellow  a  hah 
inch   wide,   equal  spaces  between 

They  had  big  black  eyes  witB 
a  large  white  circle,  huge  mouth' 
were  always  laughing;  and  were- 
nt  they  daisies!  I  never  founi 
out  how  long  a  done  up  heac 
lasted  or  whether  it  was  for  orna- 
ment or  utility. 

The  young  squaws,  most  oL 
them,  had  shapely  hands,  armd 
and  feet.  I  have  seen  a  few 
hard  to  surpass  in  shape  and  sym- 
metry. But  at  20  years  of  age 
i  !.  i?^^  vestige  of  shapeliness 
nad  disappeared  and  flesh  began 
to  accumulate.  Fairly  fat  squaws 
were  the  rule.  ^  ^^^b 

Truly  they  were  nature's  chil- 
dren when  uncontaminated  by 
their  white  brother  but  whose 
contact  soon  brought  distress  and 
rapid   extinction. 

But  under  this  rough,  almost 
repulsive  outside  there  were  hid- 
den some  good  traits  possible  of 
developing    astonishing    results 

I  always  had  a  warm  place  in 
my  heart  for  the  Indian  and  close 
contact    failed    to   destroy   it. 

Next  Chapter:  The  Diggers— 
What  They  Lived  On  and  How 
They  Got  It. 
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while  the!r  virtues  (for  they  had 
some,  if  not  abnormally  develop- 
ed, the  germ  wa*,  there)  mini- 
mized. 

There  are  several  strikingly 
deyeJoped  characterietlcs  in  the 
Indian  makeup  that  seem  so  far 
as  I  have  ever  read  or  observed, 
tribes  ^^^     ^^^^on     to     all     the 

All  are  stoics  of  the  extreme- 
•5ia  order  and  are  almost  without 
nerves.  Consequently  they  suf- 
fer less  from  the  same  cause 
than  most  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Itl:  \  ^^^^  ^^^^  almost  if  not 
«^i/>f  ^.  '^^^''^^  ^^  sympathy  for 
another's  suffering.      I   have  seen 

M c  I  ,°J^^^^in^  man  practicing 
^iLt"^^  ^^  ^  "^^y  ^^^^  caused  in- 
11?  I  ^^'J"  ^""^  ^^  the  n^ost  ner- 
wonH^'°^'/°^  when  his  patient 
ZTJ^  '^"l^^  ^  ^^ttJe  l^e  would 
Jaugh  as  though  it  was  the  fun- 
niest thing  in  the  world 

The  family  bond   is  strong  and 
their  generosity  in  their  way  pro- 

Iround  Yh''^    '^^     ^^"^^«    -^^e 
around    the    house    and    one    was 

given    a    biscuit    all    had    a    pi^ce 

present"^^^*"        '^    ""^    ^^^    ""^^^^ 

H.ii/''"!  ^^v.^^^'  ^'^^  government 
dealt  with  the  Indians  along  the 
best   lines   for  either  parties 

ihey     seemed     to     Instinctively 
regard     the     white     man     as     an 

fr^nifl''"'^     ^''''^'^     "ever     fully 
trust  him  until,  by  the  best  possi- 
ble    evidence,     they     were     con- 
vmced  to  the  contrary.     But  once 
their  confidence  was  fully  gained 
I   never    had    one    to    deceive    nip 
or   misuse  my  confldencl?®^—    ^^ 
I     never     knew     but     one     but 
what   used    both    whisky    and    to- 
bacco.     Of    all    men    when    their 
sprees   are    over   they   hate   worst 
the  man   who  sells  them   whisky. 
And   of  all   the   inhuman,   beastly 
sights  in  human  form,  a  drunken 
Indian    takes    the    cake.       He    is 
absolutely  beyond   conception,  and 
repulsive    beyond    description. 

When  I  went  to  Grand  Island 
in  '53,  there  were  on  the  river 
three  rancherias  of  500  or  more 
Indians  each.  They  were  still 
in  their  primitive  state  and  to.  a 
raw  tenderfoot  were  a  sure 
enough  revelation.  We  had  seen 
on  the  Isthmus  in  the  way  of 
costumes,  some  pretty  scanty 
clothing,  but  none  in  fig  leaves. 
The  Sacramento  Digger  had  not 
advanced  to  the  fig  leaf  stage 
when  we  came,  at  least  the  male 
contingent. 

DIGGEE  INDIAN  CUSTOMS 

The  female  dress  consisted  of 
a  kind  of  skirt  of  two  parts, 
made  of  wild  hemp,  reaching  not 
Quite  to  the  knees  and  plaited 
m  a  knot  at  the  waist.  It  was 
allowed  to  hang  loosely  before 
and  behind  with  ample  space  be- 
tween the  two  sections,  the  front 
being  used  for  a  cushion  when 
sitting. 

In  the  rancheria  the  men  dress- 
ed in  the  Georgia  Meyers  uni- 
form, minus  the  necktie  and 
^purs,  though  to  their  credit 
they  always  dressed  up  when 
they  went  visiting  their  white 
neighbors.  Their  dress  consisted 
of  a  very  abbreviated  loin  cloth 
made  of  the  same  material.  The 
children  dressed  in  nature's  uni- 
form,  fine   and   simple. 

There  was  one  thing  notice- 
able about  Indians;  they  were 
much  more  uniform  in  size  than 
>vhite  people.  The  men  were  sel- 
dom more  than  five  feet,  ten 
inches,  and  seldom  under  five 
feet,  eight  inches  and  very  uni- 
form in  flesh.  I  never  saw  a  fat 
buck  in  a  rancheria  or  a  lank 
rawboned    one. 

Their  muscular  strength  was 
not  great  but  their  endurance 
was  incredible.  The  distance  an 
Indian  could  carry  without  rest 
or  stop,  a  load  which  was  all 
they  could  stand  under  is  hardly 
credible  to  one  who  has  never 
seen  it.  They  carry  all  loads 
on  the  head  or  forehead  band 
never  on   the  shoulder. 

TTie  squaws  did  all  the  carry- 
ing except  game.  They  always 
used  the  forehead  band  and  car- 
ried a  pointed  basket,  inverted 
cone  shape,  18  inches  deep  and 
same  in  diameter  across  the  ton 
of  the  load.  ^ 
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THE    DIGGER    INDIAN,   HIS 

RELIGION,    SUPERSTITIONS 

AND    BURIAL    RITES 

The  American  Indian  remains  a 
problem  almost  as  much  today  as 
-v^hen  he  was  first  discovered.  The 
archaeologists  are  far  from  a  unit 
In  their  conclusions  and  can  onlyj 
give  individual  theories  regarding 
his  origin,  distribution  and  differ- 
ent degrees  of  savagery  or  civili- 
zation. 

None  of  his  traditions  reach  to 
a  beginning.  The  best  of  them 
only  reach  an  undefined  pass 
where  all  is  lost.  He  has  left 
many  relics  of  his  past  history  by 
•whi<ih  we  may  formulate  a  fairly 
probable  theory,  but  his  heirogli- 
phics  where  found  remain  unsolv- 
ed. 

There  is  a  marked  unanimity  in 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  all 
the  tribes.  And  none  more  mark- 
ed than  his  religion.  And  their 
religion  approaches  nearer  the 
theology  of  our  Bible  than  any 
other  heathen  people  when  found 
in    their   wild    state. 

The  Indian  theology  had  the 
same  two  elements  of  rewards  and 
punishments  as  ours.  But  as  is 
common  to  all  heathens  their  ide- 
as were  crude  and  poorly  defined, 
yet  in  substance  were  identical 
with  ours,  and  their  simple  faith 
in    some    instances   is   pathetic. 

A  well  authenticated  incident 
which  is  the  prototype  of  many 
others  of  a  like  character,  occurr- 
ed when  the  great  Northwest  was 
an  unknown  country.  A  white 
man  and  Indian  were  together  in 
unknown  regions  and  for  three 
days  and  had  had  nothing  to  eat. 
Though  they  were  in  a  ganie  coun 
try,  lib  game  had  been  s^ienl  At 
last  the  Indian  said  he  was  going 
to  make  a  sacrifice  and  invoke 
the  Great   Spirit. 

After  the  ways  of  his  people  he 
prepared  a  sweat  house,  an  altar 
and  his  offering.  When  all  was 
prepared  he  entered  and  com- 
menced his  devotions;  and  at  the 
proper  time  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

"Oh  Great  Spirit,  hear  us,  thy 
children,  we  have  gone  long  with- 
out fo6d.  The  deer  and  the  tur- 
keys are  thine.  Oh.  let  us  not  die. 
Thou  knowest  how  I  love  tobacco 
and  how  hard  for  me  to  get  it  yet 
here  I  offer  to  thee  all  T  have.  Oh, 
hear  us  and  give  us  food." 

The  idea  of  sacrifice  attaches  to 
all  Indian  theology  in  som*^  sense. 
The  Sacramento  Indian  had  no  re- 
lie:ions  rites  unless  their  fiestas 
were  in  some  way  a  religions  af- 
fair. 

Their  creed  was  plain  and  sim- 
ple. If  an  Indian  was  good  at 
death  he  entered  a  place  with  all 
the  good  things  of  the  Indians' 
ideal  of  good.  If  bad,  according 
to  their  code  of  good  and  bad  and 
their  code  differed  from  ours  in 
many  particulars,  he  waff  banish- 
ed to  a  place  where  he  suffered 
all  the  ills  and  hardships  of  Indian 
life   without    respite. 

At  the  death  of  an  Indian  all 
his  belongings  were  buried  with 
him  and  a  season  of  mourning  was 
kept  up  for  a  statetl  time.  A«  to 
noise,  it  was  sure  enough  mourn- 
ing and  was  kept  up  by  relays. 
Five  or  six  in  number  would  sit  on 
top  of  a  log  and  at  intervals  send 
forth  the  most  lonesome  and  dis- 
ma)    molonged    howls. 


n 


»eginning.  The  best  of  them 
only  reach  an  undefined  pass 
where  a  is  lost.  He  has  Teft 
many  relics  of  his  past  history  by 
which  we  may  formulate  a  fairly 
probable  theory,  but  his  heirogll- 
phlcs  where  found   remain  unsolv- 

There  is  a  marked  unanimity  in 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  all 
the  tribes.     And   none  more  mark- 

reH.inn"    ''"    '■'"^'°"-      ^"''    thefr 
rehgion     approaches     nearer     the 

theology   of  our   Bible     than     anv 

fn   ?he.v^^'^!,"    P^*"*'^  ^hen  found 
in    their   wild   state. 

The  Indian  theology  had  thp 
same  two  elements  of  rewards  aJd 
punishments  as  ours.  But  as  is 
common  to  all  heathens   their  ide 

yet^n\T^'  '"**  P^^'-ly  defined 
yet   m   substance     were     identical 

with  ours,  and  their  simple  faUh 
'n   some   instances  is   pathetic 

wWch'^it"  ,v^"*^^°"f  ated  incident 
Ss  of  ^^t.^^^'^otype  of  many 
©d  wLn  *S  ^^^  character,  occurr- 
ed when  the  great  Northwest  waq 

man"a„d"T2.  """"''•y-  ^  ^hi?e 
man  and   Indian   were   together  in 

unknown    regions      and    f^r    three 

^t^s  and  had  had  nothing  to  eat 

Though  they  were  In  a  game  coun 

After  the  ways  of  his  people  he 
llT'f^  ^,/Y^at  house.^n  altar 
and   his   offering.     When    all   was 

^"T^^L^^?^  entered  and  com- 
TrUl^.^^^  devotions  and  at  the 
proper  time  offered   the  followLj 

'!S,^   ^^eat   Spirit,   hear    us,   thy 
children,  we  have  gone  long  with- 
out  food.     The  deer  and    the   tS 
keys  are  thine.     Oh,  let  us  not  d  e 
Thou  knowest  how  I  love  tobacco 
and  how  hard  for  me  to  get  it  yet 
here  I  offer  to  thee  all  I  hlVe    Oh 
hear  us  and  give  us  food" 

all  in^rMi^n  ^i""^  sacrifice  attaches  to 
an  Inaian  theology  m  some  sense 

Hgious    rues    unless    their    fiest.s 
^^ere  m   some   way  a  religious  af- 

Their  creed   was   plain   and   sim- 
death  hp'Int^"^?"    ^^'      ^^«^    «^ 

idP«7    n?      ^^\"^'    ^^    ^^^    Indians' 
deal    of    good.      If   bad,    according 

tL-^'"'  i'ode  of  good  and  bad  and 
their  code  differed  from  ours^n 
niany  particnlarQ  i,^  ""\  ours  in 
ed    to   n  \;o  V^^  ^^^^  banish- 

all  the  liii^^'^^  .""^^^^  ^^  suffered 
ail  the  Ills  and  hardships  of  Indian 
life   without   respite.  ^"^ 

At  the  death  of  an  Indian  all 
his    belongings     were   buried    wfth 

St  nn  f  '^^'^?  ^^  mourning  was 
Kept   up   for  a  stated   time.      As   to 

noise,  it  was  sure  enough  mourn- 
mg.  and  was  kept  up  by  relays. 
Five  or  six  in  number  would  sit  on 
top  of  a  log  and  at  intervals  send 
forth  the  most  lonesome  and  dis- 
mal   prolonged   howls. 

A  round  hole  was  dug  and  the 
body  was  doubled  as  near  into  a 
ball  as  possible  by  bending  the 
back  and  drawing  up  the  knees 
and  wrapping  rope  around  so  to 
confine  the  body  in  the  least  space 
possible. 

All  of  their  belqngings  were 
buried  with  them.  Every  bead 
was  believed  to  give  protection  one 
Tir?'.,^".^  ^  way  to  the  happy  land. 
While  the  beads  held  out  the  spir- 
it was  safe  from  evil.  It  was  a 
Kind  of  abbreviated  purgatory 
"^^""s,  th^  third  party.  Until  cor- 
rupted by  contamination  with  the 
whites  they  were  a  harmless,  hap- 
py people. 

They  were  simple  in  their  hab- 
its, and,  so  far  as  I  ever  saw,  kind 
and  affectionate  and  free  from  the 
cruelty  generally  supposed  to  be 
attached   to  the   race. 

In  many  things  they  were  far 
different  from  the  tribes  along 
the  state  line  and  in  Mexico.  The 
countries  are  so  different  that  a 
forced  difference  was  a  necessity. 
In  the  one  it  was  a  hard  fight  to 
live,  while  in  the  other  food  had 
only  to  be  gathered,  and  all  parts 
of  the  year  had  its  abundance  of 
special    supplies. 

Next  week's  sketch:     The  Down 
fall   of  the    Digger   Indian.      ^ 
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TH6    DIGGER    IfJDIAN, 
HIS    DOWNFALL 

When  I  try  to  recalf  at  this  time 
the  Indians  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  as  I  first  saw  tbem  nearly 
fifty  years  ago  and  as  I  last  saw 
them  fourteen  years  later,  the 
wreck  and  ruin  of  so  short  a  time 
is  far  from  pleasant  to  recall. 

Though  unpleasant  and  almost 
repulsive  to  look  at,  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance and  observation  show- 
ed there  was  more  good  in  them 
than  outward  appearances  indicat- 
ed As  they  discarded  their  abo- 
rigional  habits  and  ways  of  living 
and  assumed  those  of  the  white 
man,  they  were  doomed  to  early 
extinction. 

As  soon  as  white  women  began 
to  come  and  the  squaws  saw  their 
way  of  dressing  they,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  very  old  ones, 
discarded  the  primitive  hemp  skirt 
and  adopted  the  others  which  were 
made  of  most  any  kind  of  materi- 
al that  came  to  hand.  They  also 
adopted  the  shirt  waist.  If  not 
exactly  after  the  present  pattern, 
it  was  the  best  known  at  that 
date  and  all  things  improve  with 
age  and  familiarity,  except  pos- 
sibly a  bad  temper. 

Wfith  the  ability  to  supply  their       _    ^ _    _^     _ 

wants  from  the  stores,  they  soon  |  smallpox  entered  among  the  rem 


ca  is  the  answer  as  to  which  was 
the   better   policy. 

I  think  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  deaths  were  from  lung 
troubles.  A  band  would  come  to 
the  house  and  sit  around,  accord- 
ing to  their  way  of  visiting,  and 
talk,  while  several  would  be  cough- 
ing a  little  and  looking  drowsy. 
In  a  few  months  they  would  cease 
to  come.  Inquire  for  them — gone, 
was  the  answer,  with  a  mournful 
cadence  and  a  look  pathetic  to 
see. 

(They  seemed  to  realize  they 
were  doomed  and  each  and  all 
only  waiting  for  the  call.  The  in- 
terruption and  abandonment  of 
their  aboriginal  habits,  and  the 
attempts  to  adopt  the  white  man's 
methods  proved  their  ruin. 

By  some  perverse  law  of  nature 
the  wild  tribes  always,  adopt  the 
worst  feature  of  a  civilization  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  better.  With 
one  exception,  all  the  Indians  I 
ever  came  in  contact  with  were 
lovers  of  whisky  and  tobacco. 
They  will  go  to  any  extreme  for 
whisky  when  once  they  get  a  taste. 
The  large  profit  on  the  whisky 
trade  by  bad  men  has  been  a  large 
factor  in  the  Indian's  destination 
regardless  of  law  or  right. 

In   the  great   flood   of   '62-3,   the 


ceased  to  produce  many  things 
deemed  indispensable  in  their 
wild  state.  By  the  use  of  money 
easily  obtained  they  were  able  for 
a  small  sum  to  procure  what 
would  require  much  labor  and 
time  to  produce.  They  also  be- 
came more  and  more  negligent  in 
gathering  their  wild  food  supplies. 
As  wheat  and  barley  fields  extend- 
ed, they  depended  more  and  more 
on  gleaning  the  fields  and  thresh- 
ing floors. 

The  men  followed  along  the 
same  lines.  In  a  very  few  years 
most  all  had  shirts  and  an  Indian 
without  some  kind   of  pants   was 

rare.  '  < 

Clothing  was  easily  obtained 
from  town,  and  from  the  ranchers 
they  received  cast  off  garments 
that  the  owners  were  glad  to  get 
rid  of,  if  no  better  motive  moved 
them  to  help  clothe  the  Indian 
families. 

It  was  often  amusing  and  enter- 
taining to  see  some  of  the  Indians 
after  an  excursion  to  some  of  thp 
towns.  A  buck  wpuld  be  dressed 
in  all  the  shirts  he  could  get;  one 
ion  top  the  other  so  long  as  he 
could  get  them  on,  regardless  of 
Icloth  or  color.  Some  of  cotton, 
some  wool  and  a  few  bilecT  shirts 
for  variety  and  pants  worn  afte'' 
Ithe  same  plan,  and  possibly  aplue 
Ihat  to  top  out  with.  So  togfged 
lout  the  average  buck  was  ready 
lin  his  heart  to  repeat: 
"Some    may    be    blest,    but  I  am 

glorious 
lO'er   the    ills     of  life    victorious." 
Heap  big  Injun;   and  so  he  was 
lin   bulk  and   his   own   estimation. 

After   women    got    fairly    plenti- 
Iful  the  squaws  often  made  a  more 
ludicrous     appearance     than      the 
'bucks,  by  putting  on  a  number  of  I 
dresses    intermixed      with      shawls  | 
and   any   other  cast   off  female   an- 
I  parel.      They     preferred'     carrvinfi: 
them    on    their   backs    rather   than 
in  a  bundle. 

This  silly  and  often,  ludicrous 
and  anparentlv  harmless  practice, 
was  to  the  simple  Indian  as  des- 
tructive as  opium  to  John  China- 
man. 

It  w^as  destructive  along  several 
lines.  First,  they  had  no  idea  of 
regulating  their  dress  to  climatic 
conditions.  A  hot  day_  would  find 
them  dressed  three  or  four  layers 
deep  and  a  colder  one  in  nature's 
uniform. 

Wlere  it  possible  an  Indian  would 
gamble  his  soul  away.  They  were 
inveterate  gamblers  during  all 
their  idle  time.  When  two  bucks 
sat  down  to  gamble  they  may 
have  been  both  clothed  four  lay- 
ers deep  but  when  they  quit  one 
had  on  all  the  duds.  Such  prac- 
tices soon  began  to  tell  on  their 
health.  The  squaws  suffered  less 
along  this  line  than  the  bucks,  but 
met  more  dire  and  sure  destruc- 
tion along  worse  and  more  certain 

lines. 

•Loathsome  and  to  them  incura- 
ble diseases  in  a  short  space  of 
time  swept  from  existence  the 
whole  band  at  Colusa,  except  a 
few  that  had  been  incorporated 
into  the  white  homes.  In  a  short 
time  they   had  so  nearly   gone  that 


nant  left  and  killed  more  than 
half.  Their  suffering  was  terrible. 
My  boy,  Lopez,  told  us  the  whole 
story.      I 

Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  valley  race  died  in  attempting 
to  escape  disease.  IMany  left  their 
huts  and  camped  as  best  they 
could  where  a  high  piece  of  land 
couldl  be  found.  Of  course,  the 
disease  soon  revealed  Itself.  So 
the  poor  wretches  shifted  around 
from  place  to  p^ace,  the  number 
diminishing  all  the  time,  until  br| 
April,  when  bad  weather  and 
smallpox  were  gone,  less  than  200 
Indians  were  left. 

When  I  went  onto  my  ranch  it 
had  skulls  and  other  human  bones 
scattered  over  a  good  part  of  it 
with  a  tradition  of  a  great  battle. 
I  don't  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
fight — only  the  participants.  In- 
stead of  Indian  against  Indian,  it 
had  been  Indian  against  smallpox. 
The  Sacramento  Indians  were 
as  harmless,  contented,  happy  a 
set  of  people  as  ever  lived.  They 
were  as  peaceful  as  sheep  and 
never  even  fought  among  them- 
selves. 

it 


their  homes  were  burnt  by  the 
whites,  and  no  attempt  ever  made 
to  rebuild  them.  The  few  left 
joined  the  other  two  rancherias. 

Colusa  was  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  river  and  was  filled 
with  teamsters,  Mexican  packers, 
and  the  usual  floating  frontier  pop- 
ulation. The  two  rancherias  low- 
er down  the  river  suffered  little 
if  any  from  the  same  cause  as  the 
others,  but  more  from  whiskey. 

^  was  the  same  old  story  of  all 
our  Indian  care  and  protection.  It 
is  a  sad.  pathetic  story — the  de- 
cline and  almost  entire  extinction 
of  the  American  Indians.  ButI 
such  seems  to  be  the  order  of  th 
universe.  "Take  the  one  poun 
from  he  who  has  none  and  giv 
it  to  he  who  has  ten."  The  worl 
needed  their  lands  for  a  civilizal 
tion  beyond  their  ken  or  abilit 
to   adopt. 


By  F.  F.  LATTA 


— — .K,rMAN  ica  is  the  answer  as  to  which  was 

THE    DIGGER    l^p  AN,  ^^^^^^    p^U^y 

HIS   DOWNFALL  ^^^0^8    than    60    per   cent 

Wh«  I  try  to  recall  at  this  time    ^^  ^^^     ^^^^^^        ^^^     ^^l^i""^. 


of   the     deaths      were   from      lung 
troubles.     A  band  would   come  to 


'^^.-^         of     the-  Sacramento 

the    Indians     »i-     >^"^  *!,«»«  nparlv    iiouu»eo-     -^   ""..v.    

lallev  as  I  first  saw  th«^^  "^^^'^    the  house  and  sit  around    accord 
my  "years  ago  and  as  I  last  saw    .        ^^  ^^^.^   ^^^^   ^^  ^.^.^^^g    ^  ^ 
them    fourteen    years    later      tnei  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^1^  be  cough- 

l  reck  and  ruin  of  so  short  a  time  ^  ^.^^^^    ^^^   j^^^.^^g    drowsy. 

i<5  far  from  pleasant  to  recall.  ^^  ^  ^^^  months  they  would  cease 

^  Though    unpleasant    and    almost   ^^  ^^^     ^^^^.^^  ^.^j.  t^em— gone 

repulsive  to  look  at.  *  ^?^°^^j:  „*^  was  the  answer,  with  a  niournful 
Quaintance  and  observation  show  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  look  pathetic  to 
^  there  was  more  good  in  th^m   ^^^ 

than  outward  appearances  mdicat  ^^^^^^    ^^   realize     they 

ed  As  they  discarded  ^^^^/'^..^f^ L-ere  doomed  and  each  and  all 
rigional  habits  and  ways  of  I'TPSLniy  waiting  for  the  call.  The  m- 
and  assumed  those  of  the  white  ^^^.^^  jj^„  ^^d  abandonment  of 
man  they  were  doomed  to  early  I  ^^.^  aboriginal  habits,  and  the 
extinction.  attempts  to  adopt  the  white  man  s 

A«  <,oon  as  white  women  began    ^lethods  proved  their  ruin 
AS  soon  <»    _      „  „,„,  +v,^,r       ^^  ^^^^  perverse  law  of  nature 


*'  'TnmA  and  the  squaws  saw  their .      g^  gg^ie  perverse  law  oi  imiur. 
o^^  dressing  they,  with  the  ex-   ^^^■  ^.ji^   tribes   always  adopt   th« 
^ay  ot  are        s        ^^^^    ^^^    ones.L^orst   feature   of  a   civilization   to 
^?P -°^„i^  tv,P  primitive  hemp  skirt   ^^^  exclusion  of  the  better.     With 


the  exclusion  of  the  better.  With 
one  exception,  all  the  Indians  I 
ever  came  in  contact  with  were 
lovers  of  whisky  and  tobacco 
They  will  go  to  any  extreme  for 
whisky  when  once  they  get  a  taste. 
The  large  profit  on  the  whisky 
trade  by  bad  men  has  been  a  large 
factor  in  the  Indian's  destination 
regardless  of  law  or  right. 

In   the  great   flood    of   '62-3,   the 
smallpox  entered   among  the  rem- 
nant  left     and    killed     more    than 
half    Their  suffering  was  terrible, 
wild  state.     «y   .".   ^^^  -'  "-    ,  v    My  W,  Lopez,  told  us  the  whole 
rorrnv  obtained  they  were  able  for   story.      i 

^«n  sum  to  procure  what  Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of 
^  ^?/^  rPnuTre  much  labor  and  the  valley  race  died  in  attempting 
r'l  to  nroduce  They  also  be-  to  escape  disease.  Many  left  their 
time  ^"^  J^""^^^^'  in  huts  and  camped  as  best  they 
"  «Zrr/ th^r%^W  tood^u^  could  where  a  high  piece  of  land 
gathering  their  wi  a  extend-  -  -    -       —       ^' «-      '^'' 


Srded  Ve  primitive  hemp  ^ 
and  adopted  the  others  whch  were 
made  of  most  any  kind  of Jiat^^^^ 
al  that  came  to  hand  They  also 
adoDted  the  shirt  waist.  If  not 
exactly  after  the  present  pattern 
it  was  the  best  known  at  tnai 
^ate  and  all  things  improve  with 
age  and  familiarity,  except  pos- 
sibly a  bad  temper. 

With  the  ability  to  supply  their 
w^  s  from  the  stores,  they  f«n 
ceased  to  produce  many  things 
deemed  indispensable  in  their 
wild  state.     By  the  use  of  money 


fr:S  and  baHey  «e,ds  e.^end^ 
ed,  they  depended  more  a^amo^^^ 


could!   be    found.      Of    course       the 
disease    soon    revealed    itself,      bo 


A5>  """"•^  """  ^„^  more  and  more  disease  soon  reveaiea  iu>eii.  *=" 
^^'  *r*  «r/  theiields  and  thresh-  the  poor  wretches  shifted  aronnd 
on  gleaning  the  news  anu  from  place  to  place,  the    number 

^°^i!lP°™pn     followed    along     the  diminishing  all  the  time    until  br 
, The  men     """o^r-y  few  years Upril.     when     bad     weather    and 
S  in  had  shirts' a'S'd  an  Indian  t^anpox  were  gone,  less  than  200 
rthouV  some  Wnd   of   pants   was   md^ns^  ^^  „f  ^.^o  my  ranch  it 
"nothing    was     easily     obtained  had  skulls  and  other  human  bones 
^        Vi:™^    and  from  the  ranchers   scattered   over   a  good  part  of   it 
from  to^; ^a°^  ™  Iff  garments   with  a  tradition  of  a  great  battle. 
T^,  t'lffo^ers  were  gl^  to  get  T  don't     doubt  the     truth     of    the 
^^'^^^  i  If  ^b^tCT  motive  moved    fight-only    the    participante.      In- 
'"l^  "•*'  !.   ^Mn    cloth^   the   Indian    stead  of  Indian   against  Indian,  it 
them     to  help   clothe   the  ^^^^been  Indian  against  smallpox, 

families.  ^'"^  "  x_     T^^«»r^a     wprp 


It  was  often  amusing  and  enter- 
taining to  see  some  of  the  Indians 
after  an  excursion  to  some  of  th. 


The  Sacramento  Indians  were 
as  harmless,  contented,  trappy  a 
set  of  people  as  ever  lived^    They 


after  an  -.urs^^^^  1  s^et  of  PeoP-  -  -^^^^  — ^         , 

ran  the  sS^  he' could  get;  one  I^ver    even   fought    among   them- 
on  top     the  other     so  long  as  he    selves, 
could   get   them   on,   regardless    ofi  ♦- 
icloth    or    color.      Some    of    cotton 
some  wool  and  a  few  biled^  shirts 
for  variety   and    pants   worn    afte- 
Ithe  same  plan,  and  possibly  a  pine 
hat   to   top   out   with.      So   toffged 
lout    the    average  buck  was   ready 
lin  his  heart  to  repeat: 
"Some    may    be    blest,    but  I   am 
I     glorious 

O'er   the     ills     of  life    victorious.    ! 
Heap  big  Iniun;   and  so  he  was 
in   bulk   and   his   own   estimation. 

After   women    got    fairly    plenti- 
ful the  squaws  often  made  a  more 
ludicrous      appearance     than      tne 
bucks,  by  putting  on  a  number  of 
!  dresses    intermixed      with      sjiawls 
and   any   other   cast  off  female   an- 
parel.      They     preferred'     carrvmc: 
them    on   their   backs   rather   than 
in  a  bundle.  .  j 

This    silly     and    often,  ludicrous 
and   anparentlv  harmless   practice, 
was   to  the   simple   Indian   as   des- 
tructive  as   opium  to   John   China- 
man. ,  ^,  1 
It  was  destructive  along  several 
lines.     First,  they  had  no  idea   of 
regulating  their  dress   to   oj^jtic 
conditions.     A  hot  day,  would  find 
them  dressed  three  or  four  layers 
deep  and  a  colder  one  in  natures 

uniform.  ., 

Wtere  it  possible   an  Indian    would 
gamble  his  soul  away.     They  were 
inveterate     gamblers      during     all 
their  idle  time.     When  two  bucks 
sat    down    to    gamble     they     may 
have  been   both   clothed   four   lay- 
ers deep  but  when  they  qmt  one 
had   on  all   the   duds.     Such   prac- 
tices   soon   began   to   tell   on   their 
health      The  squaws  suffered  less 
afoli? this  line  than  the  bucl^-  bu 
met  more  dire   and   sure   destruc 
tton  Song  worse  and  more  certain 

"whsome  and  to  them  incura^i 
ble  diseases  in  a  short  space  of 
ViZ,a     <?went     from    existence    tne 

their  homes     were  burnt     by   the 

Sd  the  »s«»'  n«'«»s '""«'  K 

1  *i^n      TVip   two  ranch erias   low 
:  'Town    tSe   Srver   suffered   little 
?f  any  from  the  same  cause  as  the 
others,  but  more  from  whiskey. 

•A  was  the  same  old  story  of  all 
our  Indian  care  and  Protection.  It 
^fa   sad.    pathetic    «tory-the    de^" 

cline  and  almost  entire  extinction 

of    the    American     Indians.      But 

such  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 

universe.     "Take  the    one    poun 

from   he  who   has   none   and    giv 

it  to  he  who  has  ten.       ^ne  wori 

needed   their  lands   for  a    civn  za 

tion    beyond    their   ken    or    ability 

to     adopt.  „-oTra      f 

There  were  only  two  ^ays  t 
solve  the  problem-intermix  o 
destroy.  The  A"^\o-Saxon  chos 
the  latter  and  the  Latin  the  foi 
mer  In  existing  conditions  i 
North  America  and   South   Amer 
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One  HRrre-Tnata*  story  and  I  will 
leave  the  valley  Indians  and  may- 
bT  tell  something  about  the  south- 
em  plains  and  mountain  trib^ 
a™ng  the   state   line   and   Mexico. 

Charley  was  a  Truckee  Indian, 
an  entirely  different  tribe  Irom 
the  Sacramento  triDes. 
*^!a?k  Long,  a  cattle  dealer  ^d 
at  the  time  quite  wealthy,  while 
driving  a^erd  of  cattle  from  Mis- 
souri bought  Charley  from  his 
trTbe  on  the  Truckee  river  mth« 
early  50's  for  a  pair  of   Dianketa. 

He  was  about  ten  years  old  and 

a  ver^brigbt  and  ^f  *  ^'f^^^^^, 
w  He  was  the  only  Indian  I 
iver  knew  to  abandon  his  Indian 

fJsTincrs'  and  remain  con*^^* J  aV 
the  whites.  I  am  inclined  to  at 
tr«)Ute  that  to  his  far  removal  and 
5nabimy  to  ever  see  or  communi- 

cate  with  Ms  tribe.  rh^rlev 

However  this  may  be,     Charley 

ig^rld  all  Indian  ff ^^^^'^J^'J^j 
an  folks,  even  to  tabooing  of  all 
the  InXi  boys  even  more  so  than 
Jbe  white  boys  of  the  country  did^ 
hI  was  fond  of  playing  with  the 
white  boys  and  entered  mto  all 
S  games  with  all  the  gusto  of 
a  real  boy.  He  was  sonaewhat  a 
fVoTite  Jm  his  play  feUow|  an^^ 
injected  into  some  of  their  sports 
a  strain  of  the  ^^dian  sports  Tb* 
mountain  tribes  were  far  different 
Som  the  valley  river  tribes  along 

*^f  h^'a  nephew.  Walter  living 
near  Charley's  home  and  tjey 
were     great     chums    at  all  boy  s 

Tports-fishing.  ^restlin^  «^S 
were  on  a  visit  there  when  -Wlalter 
was   about   seven  years   old.     his 
cousin  three  or  fours'  years  older, 
was  about  the  same  age  or  unar- 
ley      During  mid-summer  he  tooK 
his'  cousin  to   have  a  good   day  s 
lun  up  and  down  the  river. 
..How     it    happened,     we     never 
found  out.  But  by  some  mischance, 
Walter  fell  over  the  bank,  which 
was  about  20  feet  high,   into  the 
river  and  near  the  bottom  caught 
under  a  root  extending     into  the 
water      He     would     surely     have 
drowned  in   a  short  time  but  for 
Charley's     quick     conception    and 
diving  ability.     He  Instantly  com- 
prehended  the  situation  and  acted 
as  quickly.  He  dove  for  him,  broke 
his  hold  and  soon  had  him  on  the 
bank,  and.   in   a   few   minutes,   as 
well  as   ever,   except  for  his   wet 

^^  They  had  determined  to  keep  it 
a  secret  and  it  took  an  hour  or 
more   to    get   dry    before   coming 

home.  .4  ^      ^r 

It  was  sometime  before  any  of » 
us  heard  about  it.  After  ?e  didf/i 
1  felt  more  interest  in  Charley 
ind  valued  his  friendship.  He  soon 
got  big  enough  to  va<iuero  and 
felt  much  elated  on  a  good  horse 
with  leather  leggings,  riate  and 
Tnurs  Mr.  Long  was  fleshy  and 
too  o\d  Stride  and  had  a  nephew 
named  Galbraith  who  dfd  most  of 

^*G^Sh  and  Charley  were  sel- 
dom parted  long  at  a  time.  They 
spent  most  of  their  time  in  the 
saddle  and  were  great  <=!}«««  J^ 
all  appearances,  had  they  been 
brothers  the  attachment  could  not 
have   been   closer. 

As  time  went  on.  Long  got  sick 

and  began  to  droop  and_made  «," 

ajderable  demands  on  Wlaiter  anu 

Charley's  time.     They  were  not  so 

Xften   seen  together  on  the  range. 

Mr  Long  continued  to  droop  and 

er^^onJTook  to  his  bed.   so   one 

of   them    had    to   stay   at   or   near 

the   house   all   the   time      As   was 

the    general    issue    of   the    tunes 

when   one   went   to  bed     he   went 

t'h^er^  tT  die.  and  this  was  no  ex^ 

ception.     Mr.   Long   died   and   lett 

^^Lnnfafter  the  death  of  Mr^ 

Long,  waiter  got  "^/'•"^Jj,f''BS 
surroundings    seemed    ^'^^''t       mu 

the  future  had  trouble  m  f«;^^-^ 

From  different  causes  the  prop 
0rtv  began  to  dwindle  away  and 
ffigrwalte?  and  Charley  made 
„  v-ard  fight  with  their  siocr. 
wh^ch  was  their  only  source  of  in- 
come     the     country    had    »,ec°me 

-iththrsUmr  s«rurg 

^hrrfngf  fad-  become  so  ove. 
storked  the  cattle  could  not  set 
arenough  for  beef  in  the  sumn^^r 
and  the  death  rate  m  winter  ex 
ceeded  the  increase  i"  f""^^^;:,. 
The   result     was     that     despite 

their  best  efforts    '^K^'lATof  Cv 
themselves   on   the   border   of   poj 
erty.  and  soon  passed  the  border 
and   entered   into  full   PO^^f^^>°". 

Now  Charley  shows  off  m  his 
best  light.  Instead  o*  fsert- 
ing  his  old  friends  in  their  n  is 
fortune,  it  only  strengthened  the 
ties.  He  hired  out  at  anything  he 
could  get  to  do  and  turned  m  all 
his  wages  to  the  common  fnnd. 
buying  only  his  clothes. 

As  the  years  went  on  and  the 
family  had  additions.  Charley 
stood  at  his  guns  and  made  the 
best  fight  he  could.  After  a  while 
they  left  our  section  and  the  lasi 
I  heard  from  them  they  were 
some  miles  beyond  Colusa  tow  aid 

the  mountains.  /-.,,„^i«„ 

Walter  was  dead  and  Charley 
was  still  at  his  guns  holding  the 
fort  for  the  widow  and  orphans. 

This  is  but  one  incident  of  many 
Hbe  character  proving  the  stabili- 
ty of  the  Indian  character  regard 
less  of  the  channel  it  runs  in.     n 


rare  and  shining  jewels,  if  we 
have  time,  patience  and  the  in- 
clination to  hunt  them  out  of  tb* 
rubbish. 
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Lopez  , 

A  Digg«?  Indian  is  surely  a 
good  subject  for  a  character 
sketch  There       are       peculiar 

characters  among  the  Indians  of 
the  various  tribes  as  among  any 
other  people.  We  frequently 
get  insights  into  their  real  char- 

acteTS 

In  the  fall  of  1855,  there  were 
fifty  or  more  Indians  camped  on 
Grand  Island  in  our  pasture  near 
the  house.  During  the  after- 
noons, wife  and  I  visited  them 
frequently.  Our  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  boy  seven  or  eight 
years  old  whose  general  makeup 
was  more  like  a  mythical  Browme 
boy  He  was  all  stomach  and 
head.  His  other  anatomy,  legs, 
arms  and  chest,  seemed  to  jUst 
be  clinging  to  those  two  parts 
He  was  skin  and  bones,  and  his 
large  black  eyes  had  a  most  for- 
lorn and  pathetic  expression. 

On  inquiry,  we  found  he  had 
no  parents.  Both  parents  were 
dead  and  his  uncle  had  charge  of 
him  We  asked  his  guardians, 
Old  Lewis  and  Sue.  to  give  lum 
to  us.  That  they  were  only  too 
glad  to  do,  and  told  that  his  name 

was  Lopez.  •  i,.^„ 

We  went  home  an  Indian  richer 
and  with  one  more  added  to  the 
household.  It  did  not  take  long 
to  crop  his  hair,  give  him  a  gen- 




Well,  if  they  were  not  a  sight 
to  see,  I  give  it  up.  Nor  did 
they  need  any  extra  perfume  to 
make  their  presence  known.  Poor 
creatures,  we  could  not  but  feel 
sorry  for  them,  they  looked  so 
humiliated  and  forlorn. 

They  soon  left.  That  was  their 
last  visit  to  our  home.  But  his 
training  was  quite  a  factor  in 
his  future  life.  Lopez  never 
lacked  a  job  if  he  wanted  it.  He 
was  a  good  farm  hand  along  all 
lines.  He  was  trusty  and  could 
handle  horses  as  well  or  better 
than   many   white   hands   did. 

My  wife  visited  our  old  home 
about  ten  years  later  and  saw 
Lopez  and  Sue.  They  had  a 
good,  rough  board  house  fairly 
furnished;  a  cook  stove  and  sew- 
ing  machine. 

Lopez  had  just  sued  the  jus- 
tice of  peace  of  the  township  for 
wages  due  him  and  had  beaten 
him  and  received  his  cash.  He 
had  not  lost  all  his  American 
ideas.  He  was  well  liked  and 
conducted  himself  as  well  as  the 
average   citizen. 

I  learned  from  him  and  other 
cases,  which  came  under  my  ob- 
servation later,  that  it  is  just 
about  as  easy  to  change  an  In- 
dians' color  as  his  nature.  It 
makes  no  difference  under  what 
conditions  they  grow  to  maturity, 


to  crop  l^iB  hair,  give  mm  a  ^.^     .u.^  .^^      ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  separated, 
eral     scrubbing     ;\°^«:,,J^^^^ J,^,^^  ^^^„    .^e    time    comes    they    are 


clothes  on  him  (though  neither 
UUor  cut  nor  made)  af ter  wh  ch 
we  had  a  happy,  contented  In- 
dian. By  giving  him  plenty  of 
food,  pills  and  quinine,  we  soon 
had  a  sleek,  fat,  shiny,  happy 
boy  all  our  own,  for  the  present 

^'lS"  grew  and  flourished 
api^e,  and^  soon,  with  his  store 
clothes  and  boots,  began  to  put 
on  airs  with  his  o^  chums. 
When  they  came  around  he  shun- 
Ted  them  as  far  as  he  could. 
After  a  few  visits  to  the  ranch- 
eria  as  far  as  he  could,  he  turn- 
ed his  back  on  the  whole  tribe 
Ind   started   out   to   be   an  Amer- 

^^'^We  were  well  pleased  with 
him,  and  he  soon  learned  to 
wSh  dishes  and  do  any  chores 
Tround  the  house,  and  seemed 
delighted   to    get   praise    tor   well 

^'^As^long    as    he    tried    to    be 


when  the  time  comes  they  are 
about  as  sure  to  turn  out  to 
be  a  genuine  Indian  as  a  tadpole 
is  to  grow  into  a  frog. 

I  never  knew  but  one  excep- 
tion and  he  was  a  Truckee 
Indian   brought   in  from   Nevada. 

I  knew  two  girls  stolen  from 
Clear  Lake,  sixty  miles  west  of 
.where  we  lived.  They  were  raised 
almost  from  infancy  by  wealthy 
people  and  had  all  they  wanted. 

In  1858  the  people  left  and 
came  to  Colusa.  About  a  year 
after  they  came,  one  morning  the 
girls  were  gone,  and  had  got 
about  half  way  to  Clear  Lake 
before  they  were  overtaken  and 
brought  back.  But  it  was  no  use; 
the  Indian  was  beginning  to  as- 
sert itself  and  nft-»4nducement 
could  keep  thepiT  Tlidugh  they 
had    always  l»€en    well    d^sed.   ^ 

have  no  doubt  that  In  two  days 
after  they  reached  the^r  old 
home    they '■>ere  ^^is    dirty    and 


Americano,     he     was     about     ine^  greasy  as  any^«*e  tp  the  Ranch - 

same  as  any  boy  of  his  age,  ex- ^^j^  ^ 

cent   he    never   got    into   mischief  | ^^^^^^^^ 

as  most  boys  do.  He  was  anxigjis 
to  learn  the  alphabet,  making 
the  letters  on  anything  he  could 
find,  and  did  fine  work.  He 
could  beat  me  from  the  start. 

Teaching  him  to  shoot  a  shot- 
gun and  ride  the  horses  added 
Ireatly  to  his  content  and  pride^ 
The  second  winter  I  put  him  to 
nlaving  and  never  saw  a  boy 
prouder  of  his  achievements  than 

^^He  now  felt  so  far  above  hi^ 
old  comrades  he  would  not  talk 
S  them  when  he  could  he  p  it. 
I  was  congratulating  myself  on 
Ly  acquisition,  as  he  was  worth , 
Xut  twenty  dollars  a  month.  ^ 
and   I   now   felt   fairly   secure    in 

°'^But*^^"The'^"best    laid    plans    of 

mice  -and    men    gang    aft    aglee, 

^nd    leave    us    nought    but    grief 

nnd    nain    for    promised    ]oy. 

I      All    went    well    for    about    two 

years.   He  then  periodically  want- ^ 

ed    to    go    to    the    rancheria,    at  ^ 

first    a    month    or    two    between  ■ 

Iv^sUs.       I     had     no     objection     to  | 

this    as    he    always    went    on    bun- 
day    morning    and    came   home    in 

good    time    to    do    his    chores.    I 

didn't    know    Indians    then    as    l 

did    latec.      He    soon    >^«^ted    to 

go    Saturday    evening    and    come 

home  Sunday  evening.     And  then 

ponday  morning  and  maybe  Tues 

fdav      The  Indian  microbe  in  him 

was   working   with   a   sure   result 

lin  the  ^ear  future.  . 

I    had    to    go   after    him    twice 

Kind  had  trouble  to  find  him  the 

fast  time.     But  he  came  Peaceful- 

hy  as  ever.      At  last  one   Monday 
morning  he   failed   to  appear. 
I    waited    two    days    and    went 

,10  look  him  up  (I  was  stuck  on 
that  Indian)  but  the  other  In- 
dians would  not  tell  me  where 
to  find  him.  Wednesday  after- 
noon 1  found  him  with  a  band 
k£  young  bucks.  When  I  hailed 
Ihim    and    told    him    to    get   on    niy 

horse    behind     ^^^--'^^^'^'If  ,,[" 
Irun        I    soon    caught    him    on    ni> 
Prse    ana    a    few    go.,a    strokes    <. 
an     oak     limb     stopped     him     .in<i 
brouKl.t    him    to   terms 

But  I  knew  he  was  .1  got'er 
-m.l  tried  to  make  a  conii>r..n.i8e 
1  toll  him  if  he  would  stay  til 
1  could  gel  done  plowms  1 
would  give  him  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  a  little  money  and  good 
will.  He  stayed  a  tew  days 
and  left.  I  did  not  see  him  for 
more   than   a   year. 

One  evening,  about  dark,  he 
and  his  Mhttla  (named  Sue.  some- 
thing of  a  belle)  came  in  drunk 
as  ^ilors,  and  in  a  -ondertul 
good  humor.  He  was  going  t^o 
work  for  me  and  milk  while 
Sue   worked   in   the  house. 

They    were    the  only    good    hu-, 
Lored   drunk   Indians    1    ever   saw.; 
as   usually   tbey   were   ugly. 

We    told    him    to    go    into    an 

lid   rtrv   cellar   to   bed    and   in   the 

Iniorniiig    we    would    see    about    it. 

Instead    of    the    cellar    tliey    went 

Into    the    hen    house    "iid     located! 
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. . 7t  „,51i  I  rare  and  shining    jewels,     if     y© 

one  HK»rrTrtata»  ^ry  and  I  wUl  ^^^^^^^^    ^^  the  to- 

^      x*.„  ,,«nov  Indians  ana  may       ,,_^xi 4.^  v*ii«t  tham   mit  of  thfl 


the  Sacramento  tribes.  ^ 

Jack  Long.  » ,ff*Jl„ithy    While 

at  the  time  ^««*t%^t^fe  ?rom  Mis- 
driving  a  herd  ««  ^attte  iro        ^.^ 

souri,     b°y!^^_„^tee  river  in  the' 
*"?w  To's  for  a^aTr  of  blankets 
-SI  ^\^aU  Jn  ygrs  Old  ^^^^^^ 

ever  knew  to  ^Jf^^^jJ^^^ntent  with 

«,l,  with  I,"?,'"''-   6,,    cbuley 

?^e  iSnCs  'even  more  so  than 
Z  lite  l>ojs  of  the  country  d^d^ 

He  was  fond  of  Playing  a,„ 

white   boys    and    enterea 
their  games  with  all  th«  |;^,t  a 
a  real  boy.     He  was  ^^^ 

favorite  with  his  play  le 

injected  in  V^-^^jf,  ^^rts'^Tb. 
a  strain  of  the  inn  a  ^^^^^^^4 

SomS  vaS  river  tribes  along 

^f  h^'a  nephew.  Walter    li^ng 
^elr    Charley's    home    and     they 

were     great     cl^^'^ttnf^    etc    We 
sports-fishing   -^^f ;\^^«^iTer 

rs%ToutTeve'^Tears   old.     His 
lousin  three  or  fours'  years  older 
was  about  the  same  age  01  ^aai 
w      During  mid-summer  he  took 
Ms   cousin  ^to  have  a  good   day's 
fun  up  and  down  the  river. 

Wnw     it    happened,     we     never 

fofnd  out.  But  by  f o°»«  ^f  ^^'ch 

yr^bo':?  rf^enigT  intr  9 

rivir  and  near  the  bottom  caught 
Ser  a  root  extending  into  the 
water  He  would  surely  nave 
browned  in  a  short  time  but  for 
Pharley's  quick  conception  and 
divtng  aMlity.  He  instantly  com^ 
p^ehlnded  the  situation  and  acted 
as  quickly.  He  dove  for  him,  broke 
his  hold  and  soon  had  h  m  on  the 
hank,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  as 
well  as   ever,   except  for  his   wet 

''^  tS  had  determined  to  keep  it 
a  secret  and  it  took  an  hour  or 
more  S  .get   dry    before   coming 

^''tt^as   sometime  before  any  of 

->r '^  orrtt'erest^T;  cTarSJ 
L?  vairerhis'fSendU.  He  soon 
S?  Itg    enough    to  va^uero    ^^d 

;^'^i'^i^herit^^^.  Ix  ^d 

«^""i.  S^rir^dTadTiUew 
rm^'G^^lh^aUh^Vhodldmostof 

^^^oSith  and  Charley  were  sel^ 
dom  parted  long  at  a  time.     They 

^"^l  ani  were  grit  chums.  To 
irippeara^es.  'had  they  been 
brothers  the  attachment  could  not 
have   been   closer      _  ^-^ 

As  time  went  on,  Long  goi 

and  began  to  ^^^^^^fyZt^T^^^ 
siderable  demands  on  ^alter^^  ^^ 

^'ifn  seen  Together  on  the  range. 

r,\lrem^  S  to^  stay  at  or  n^- 
the  house   all  .the  time. 

Stor  "S.-arLea-na  .en 

%:^i;T."i«  th,  death  ..Mr 

-r      «.    TWBuitpr  eot  married  ana  au 
liong*   waiter  sul  v,^4p^vit      But 

surroundings    seemed   l^^?^'^^,  _^' 

though  Walter  ^na  ^^^^^ 

''°'^^\     lo^  •       nrlces     went    down. 
^\rth?1tock^-er  still    holding 

^hrrfngfrad  become  so  ov^- 
,tocked    the   caUle    could    not^^.et 

i^nV?bf  SeS;  'rate  in  winter   ex- 
^ceeded  the  increase  }"  summer 

and  entered  into  full  PO|f  °^  ^jg 

Now    Charley    shows    off   in    ^^ 

K^ct     lieht        Instead     of     dcseii 

S  his   o  d   friends   in   their   mis- 

ortune.   it  only   strengthened   t^e 

h^^'tages     to  the  common     fund, 
buying  only  his  clothes. 

family''\aT"  ddiuins."  ^Charley 
o"od\t\t  gnns  and  made^the 
hPQt  fieM  he  could.  Altera  y^nn^ 
fhly  left*our  section  and  the^ast 
T  heard  from  them  they  weie 
some  miles  beyond  Colusa  toward 

the  monntains.  niiaripv 

Walter  was    dead      ^^^^  ,9^^'^^^^^^^^ 

was   still  at  his  guns   holding  the 

Tort  for  the  widow  --/-^^^f^^. 

This  is  hut  one  incident  of  many 

like  character  proving  the  stahili- 

ty  of  the  Indian  character  regard 

less  of  the  channel  it  runs  in      I 

hatred,  revenge,  gratitude  or  love 

we  find   the  same  dogged  persist^ 

ence.     With     no      vassalating      or 

changing  of  purpose,   we   find  tne 

same   dogged    persistence    pursued 

that   is   seldom,     if  ever,   changed 

till  death  makes  the  change. 

Among  all  his  dark  and  viscious 
traits  of  savagery  there  are  some 


rare  ana  smmuB  j^^^^»,  **  -— 
have  time,  patience  and  the  m- 
•clinaUon  to  hunt  them  out  olV^ 
ruhblBh. 


By  H.  C.  BAILEY 
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Tjfinftz 

A  Digfi^  Indian  is  surely  n 
good  subject  for  a  character 
sketch.  There  are  peculiar 
characters  among  the  Indians  of 
the  various  tribes  as  among  any 
otheo-  people.  We  frequently 
get  insights  into  their  real  char- 

acters 

In  the  fall  of  1855,  there  were 
fifty  or  more  Indians  camped  on 
Grand  Island  in  our  pasture  near 
the  house.  During  the  after- 
noons, wife  and  I  visited  them 
frequently.  Our  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  boy  seven  or  eight 
years  old  whose  general  makeup 
was  more  like  a  mythical  Brownie 
boy.  He  was  all  stomach  and 
head.  His  other  anatomy,  legs, 
arms  and  chest,  seemed  to  just 
be  clinging  to  those  two  parts. 
He  was  skin  and  bones,  and  his 
large  black  eyes  had  a  most  for- 
lorn   and   pathetic   expression. 

On  inquiry,  we  found  he  had 
no  parents.  Both  parents  were 
dead  and  his  uncle  had  charge  of 
him.  We  asked  his  guardians, 
Old  Lewis  and  Sue.  to  give  him 
to  us.  That  they  were  only  too 
glad  to  do,  and  told  that  his  name 
was   Lopez.  . 

We  went  home  an  Indian  richer 
and  with  one  more  added  to  the 
household.  It  did  not  take  long 
to  crop  his  hair,  give  him  a  gen- 
eral scrubbing  and  get  some 
clothes  on  him  (though  neither 
tailor  cut  nor  made)  after  which 
^we  had  a  happy,  contented  In- 
dian. By  giving  him  plenty  of 
food,  pills  and  quinine,  we  soon 
had  a  sleek,  fat,  shiny,  happy 
boy  all  our  own,  for  the  present 

at    least.  ^,       .  v.  j 

Lopez  grew  and  flourished 
apace,  and  soon,  with  his  store 
clothes  and  boots,  began  to  put 
on  airs  with  his  old  chums. 
When  they  came  around  he  shun- 
ned them  as  far  as  he  could. 
After  a  few  visits  to  the  ranch- 
eria,  as  far  as  he  could,  he  turn- 
ed his  back  on  the  whole  tribe 
and  started  out  to  be  an  Amer- 
icano. ,  ,  ... 
We  were  well  pleased  with 
him,  and  he  soon  learned  to 
wash  dishes  and  do  any  chores 
around  the  house,  and  seemed 
delighted    to    get    praise    for    well 

doing.  , 

As  long  as  he  tried  to  be 
Americano,  he  was  about  the 
same  as  any  boy  of  his  age,  ex- 
cept he  never  got  into  mischief 
as  most  boys  do.  He  was  anxi.9i^s 
to  learn  the  alphabet,  making 
the  letters  on  anything  he  could 
find,  and  did  fine  work.  He 
could  beat  me  from  the  start. 

Teaching  him  to  shoot  a  shot- 
gun and  ride  the  horses  added 
greatly  to  his  content  and  pride. 
The  second  winter  I  put  him  to 
playing  and  never  saw  a  boy 
prouder  of  his  achievements  than 

ke  now  feH  so  far  above  his 
old  comrades  he  would  not  talk 
to  them  when  he  could  help  it. 
I  was  congratulating  myself  on 
my  acquisition,  as  he  was  worth 
about  twenty  dollars  a  month, 
and  I  now  felt  fairly  secure  in 
my   possession. 

But,    "The    best    laid    plans    of  ^ 
mice  -and    men    gang    aft    aglee, 
and    leave    us    nought    but    grief 
and    pain     for     promised    joy.*' 

All    went    well    for    about    two 
i  years.  Hfi  then  periodically  want- 1 
ed    to    go    to    the    rancheria,    at 
first    a    month    or    two    between 
visits.      I     had    no    objection    to 
this  as  he   always   went  on   Sun- 
day  morning   and   came   home    in 
good    time    to     do    his    chores.    I 
didn't    know    Indians    then    as    I 
did    latei:.      He    soon    wanted    to 
go    Saturday    evening    and    come 
home  Sunday  evening.     And  then 
pionday  morning  and  maybe  Tues- 
day.     The  Indian  microbe  in  him 
was   working   with    a   sure   result 
in  the  'near  future. 
J     I    had    to    go    after    him    twice 
land  had  trouble  to  find  him  the 
bast  time.     But  he  came  peaceful- 
Ey   as   ever.      At   last   one    Monday 
lorning   he   failed    to   appear. 
I    waited    two    days    and    went 
,io  look   him  up    (I  was  stuck  on 
[that    Indian)     but    the    other    In- 
Idians    would    not    tell    me    where 
to    find    him.      Wednesday    after- 
Inoon   I    found   him   with    a    band 
lof    young    bucks.    When    I    hailed 
Ihim   and    told    him   to    get   on    my 
horse    behind    me,    he    started    to 
[run.      I   soon    caught    him    on    my 
Ihorse    and    a    few    good   strokes    of 
an    oak    limb    stopped     him     and 
brought  him  to  terms. 
I      But    I    knew     he     was    n     goner 
and   tried   to   make  a   compromise. 
I    told    him    if    he    would    stay    till 
I      could      get      done      plowing      1 
would    give    him    a    new    suit    of 
clothes,   a  little  money  and   good 
will.       He     stayed     a     few     days 
and  left.     I  did  not  see  him  for 
more    than   a   year. 

One  evening,  about  dark,  he 
and  his  Mhala  (named  Sue,  some- 
thing of  a  belle)  came  in  drunk 
las  sailors,  and  in  a  wonderful 
[good  humor.  He  was  going  to 
work  for  me  and  milk  while 
Sue    worked    in   the   house. 

They    were    the   only    good   hu-| 

mored  drunk  Indians   I   ever  sav\%  > 

las   usually  they   were   ugly. 

We  told  him  to  go  into  an 
.jld  dry  cellar  to  bed  and  in  the 
|morning  we  would  see  about  it- 
Instead  of  the  cellar  they  went 
jinto  the  hen  house  and  located 
Ijust  under  the  roosts.  Next  morn- 
ling  just  after  sunup  they  came 
lout  of  the  hen  roost,  the  worst 
Icowed  and  shamed  couple  I  ever 
kaw. 


Well,  if  they  were  not  a  sight 
to  see,  I  give  it  up.  Nor  did 
they  need  any  extra  perfume  to 
make  their  presence  known.  Poor 
creatures,  we  could  not  but  feel 
sorry  for  them,  they  looked  so 
humiliated  and  forlorn. 

They  soon  left.  That  was  their 
last  visit  to  our  home.  But  his 
training  was  quite  a  factor  in 
his  future  life.  Lopez  never 
lacked  a  job  if  he  wanted  it.  He 
was  a  good  farm  hand  along  all 
lines.  He  was  trusty  and  could 
handle  horses  as  well  or  better 
than   many   white    hands   did. 

My  wife  visited  our  old  home 
about  ten  years  later  and  saw 
Lopez  and  Sue.  They  had  a 
good,  rough  board  house  fairly 
furnished;  a  cook  stove  and  sew- 
ing  machine. 

Lopez  had  just  sued  the  jus- 
tice of  peace  of  the  township  for 
wages  due  him  and  had  beaten 
him  and  received  his  cash.  He 
had  not  lost  all  his  American 
ideas.  He  was  well  liked  and 
conducted  himself  as  well  as  the 
average   citizen. 

I  learned  from  him  and  other 
cases,  which  came  under  my  ob- 
servation later,  that  it  is  just 
about  as  easy  to  change  an  In- 
dians* color  as  his  nature.  It 
makes  no  difference  under  what 
conditions  they  grow  to  maturity, 
or  how  young  they  are  separated, 
when  the  time  comes  they  are 
about  as  sure  to  turn  out  tO- 
be  a  genuine  Indian  as  a  tadpole 
is  to  grow  into  a  frog. 

I  never  knew  but  one  excep- 
tion and  he  was  a  Truckee 
Indian   brought   in   from    Nevada. 

I  knew  two  girls  stolen  from 
Clear  Lake,  sixty  miles  west  of 
jwhere  we  lived.  They  were  raised 
almost  from  infancy  by  wealthy 
people  and  had  all  they  wanted. 

In  1858  the  people  left  and 
came  to  Colusa.  About  a  year 
after  they  came,  one  morning  the 
girls  were  gone,  and  had  got 
about  half  way  to  Clear  Lake 
before  they  were  overtaken  and 
brought  back.  But  it  was  no  use; 
the  Indian  was  beginning  to  as- 
sert itself  and  m>  ..ijiiducementj 
could  keep  thep»r^Thdugh  theyi 
had    always  Wen   well   (\essed,   ^' 


have  no  doubt  that  in  two  days 
after  they  reached  the^r  old 
home  they  "Were  >iis  ^irty  and 
greasy  as  any  «aie  Ip  the  Ranch- 
eria. 


BAKERSF1ELD,    CAL. 
CALirCRNIA 
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um  SPE 


Shatter  Educator  Lectures  on 

Indians  at  Meeting  of 

Exchangites 

WASCO,      Feb.      IS.— "San      .ToaQUin| 
valley  was  once  inhabited  by  approxi- 
mately 60,000  Indians,"   stated  Profes- 
sor Frank  Latta  in  his  address  before| 
members  of  Exchange  Clubs  and  their 
ladies   Thursday  evening  at  the   Con- 
gregational   church,    when   the    Wasco 
i:xchange    Club    was    host.      Professor 
T.atta.    an    instructor    In    the    Shafter 
Tfigh  School,  who  has  made  an  inten- 
yiv©  studv  of  the  history  of  Indians  in 
ilie  San  Joaquin,  told  many  interesting 
ruc£s    that    he   learned    in    his    travels. 
The  entire  valley  was  inhabited  by  one 
or  the  largest  groups  of  Indians  m  the 
^nrlv  days.     Plagues  of  1833  and    1850 
rfiduced    the    numbers    by    thousands. 
The   speaker  included   in  his   talk  the 
beliefs  of  the  Indians,  their  art,  meth- 
ods   of    living,    crafts,    and    stories    of 
ilieir    adventures.      Handiwork    of    the 
Indians   and    basketry    were    exhibited 
Hnd  the  designs  explained. 


6akersfield!cal!~calif'rnian^ 
OCTOBER  18,  1933 

Iwiran  Life, 
to  Occupy 

— „_^ 

Frank   Latta,  i\trs.  Hugh 

Allen  Will  Be  Speakers 

at  Monday  Meeting 


'^pHE  American  Indian,  how  he  llvee, 

-*-  his  art  and  handcraft,  his  music 
and  what  his  prospects  for  the  future 
are,  will  be  presented  to  the  Bakers- 
field  Woman's  Club  members  next 
Monday  afternoon  by  speakers,  in 
music,  in  motion  pictures,  and  in  an 
exhibt  of  Indian  art,  it  was  announced 
today  by  Mrs.  Harold  Burt,  program 
chairman.  Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Rich, 
president,  will  conduct  the  business 
meeting  that  will  open  at  2  o'clock. 
A  meeting:  of  the  board  of  directors 
will  be  held  Thursday  morning  at  the 
clubhouse  to  prepare  the  business 
slate. 

Well-Versed  Speaker 

Frank  Ltitta,  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  Shafter  High  School,  who  has 
delved  extensively  into  the  history  of 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  will  be  the 
chief  speaker  Monday  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Art  and  Handcraft  of  the  In- 
dians." 

Mr.  Latta  spent  the  greater  part  orf 
his  life  in  Tulare  county  and  for  more 
than  15  years  he  has  made  a  study  of 
Indian  life.  While  personally  investi- 
gating Indians  of  the  valley,  he  used 
as  his  guides  Smithsonian  Institution 
reports.  Bancroft  histories  and  many 
rare  and  v.'iluable  volumes  now  out 
of  print,  including  some  source  mate- 
rial to  be  found  only  at  the  Southwest 
Museum  in  T^os  Angeles.  Mr.  I^atta 
has  known  how  to  use  this  material  to 
his  advantage  in  his  considerable  per- 
sona! exploring  and  visiting  among  the 
tribes.  He  has  done  what  is  not  easy, 
but  what  is  absolutely  essential  to  ob- 
tain first-hand  information,  he  has 
won  and  holds  the  confidence  and 
loyal  friendship  of  the  Indians. 
To  Show  Picture 

Mr.  Latta  owns  a  large  library  of  his 
own  on  Indian  lore,  as  well  as  a  choice 
collection  pf  Indian  relics,  baskets  an< 
oilier  articles  of  their  craft.  Just  re-1 
centlj'  he  has  been  making  motion  pic 
tures  of  the  California  Indians,  which' 
he  will  show  Monday  and  which  willl 
add  greatly  to  the  color  and  interest 
of  his  lecture. 

Mrs.  Hugh  S.  Allen,  chariman  of  In- 
dian welfare  for  the  club,  will  be  pro- 
gram chairman  for  the  day,  and  pre- 
ceding Mr.  I.atta's  talk,  she  will  speak 
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F  Latta  Describes  V  alley 
Indian  Crafts  Before  Club 

Mrs.  Hugh  Allen  Tells  ol'| 
NRA  Aid;  Fine  Musical  ■■ 
Program  Included 

..^„E  Indian i;;^^  ^'^^  »^«'-  '^'" 
T      .        «=  -.vBs  one  of  the  great- 
A  and  <Tafts  ^^»"  °"'    ,„,,e  t»ie  ex- 
est  forces  that  '^f ^e  po>,slbIe 

ploratlon  and  ^^^'^"^^"^t"^^.?  of  and 
Slates."  '■'•'^I'^.V^^l^:.  told  the  mem- 
authority  on  ln<''^"„l*"^the  B'^'^^""^ 
,,ers  and  K"««^^  "1  ^eetlnfc  on  Mon- 
Woman-s  Club  at  the  ^««*^^^^,  ,„,vey 
day  afternoon.  After  a  ee        ^^^^   j^^. 

of  the  Indian  ^V^^^^  "^^,g   briefly   <>n 
quin    valley    and    tou^,'^;f  ^ed  to 

personal   ooUectlon. 

I  ftcal    Tribes    Studied 

IT^:.':   f  -   V^ --red     ar^ 

the    subject   for  '"^^  ^.^'^ndian  tribes 
than   -^ll^he  rest  of^  the  Tn«^^^^    ^^^^^ 

of    the    ^"'^,«^„„/vfibitR   have    been 
tribal    l"^«"ts    and    «-y";,j^itg   „an. 

■^^^^^,  ^.^.o^'follo.-ed   an  ex- 
eeptltnaly    fine    P-f,-"  In^dlarmu" 

music.    '^^''^'•**'^V  the    flute,    musical 
slcal  instrument.-,,    ^he    "ute^ 

bow,    drum   ^-^^^IJ'^Jtlt.  of  the 

pointed  out  "'"*  Vl^^^side  of  the  val- 
Indlans  on  the  ^  est  hi  ^(j^,^^^   ,„ 

'^^^'■'''a^bv    the    hounSms    of    the 
1833    and    by    tne  1350.6O.  The 

oavalrj-  <J'i'-l"^"'*±ns    in   the    valley 
three  types   of   Indians   In  ^^^^^ 

be   said   arc   th«  J^^^^.^'^ty,  the  river 

^•ell-kno-n-n  in  Kern  co  an  3 , 

type,  and  the  P^alnspeop  e    ^^^^^   ^^_ 

they    acquired    use    o  ,  t,,j£   m. 

came   known   as   the 

'^'^"^•"         tv,o    resource    and    Intelll- 

,;,L-T  th^rxndun  -man  ^h^^^^^^^^ 

^,„ently  acted  a^  whotaught  the  fron- 
exploring  Parties  wi  ,yes  and 

tiersmen  how  to  adapt  t^-^  i„  ,vhlch 

survive   In   tne   ^";\        ,,     Latta  said, 
they  found  themseUes,  Mr.  La     ^^^^^^ 

THe  «P«t^;^\oueewlfe  and  detailed 
of  the  I"f,^"^,°t  of  basket  making, 
her  special  ^^alt  o_^  materials  are 
telling   how  the   basket  ^^    ^^^ 

gathered,  ^J'*^'^^  "e^o^?^  with  nat- 
baskets  and  *>«  '"/^he  tribal  customs 
,,a,  humor  some  ot  the  ^^^^      ,      bis 

^endly    contacts    with    Indian    fam- 

'""  KT.':'    introduced     by 

The     spe^'V','^,  '""program   chairman 

Mr.s.    Hugh    Allen,    progr  „t 

for    the    a  ternoon     and    c^^^     ^^^    ,^ 

Indian   welfare   for   tne  ^^^^.^^ 

herself  Y«".7f''!^?fernoon,  Mrs.  Allen 
Earlier  in  the  a-f terno  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
told  the  club  memb«r^w  ^^^  ^^^  ^^_ 

is  domg  for  tne  "  ^  y,e  re- 

organization of  their  luo      ^^  ^^^^^ 

claiming  of  m""°"«  7  *.=  ooO  000     has 

^^"-    ^„"rUated  by  Confess  for  this 
been  appropriaieu  uj^            orffanizatlon 
v-ork    and   explained    themffan 
of    tlielndiar^orU    o.amna-l^^    


DECEMBER  17, 1934 


^~\ 


i^AEAST  OF  HER   TRIBE 


When  Yoi-Mut  (left)  of  Hanford. 
the  last  surviving  member  of  the 
Chunut  and  Wowol  Indian  tribes, 
dies  the  language  of  the  two 
once-powerfur  tribes  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  will  die  with  her, 
because  she  is  the  only  person  in 
the  world  now  who  speaks  them. 
F.  F.  Latta,  Shafter  High  School 
teacher  and  student  of  Indian  and 
eq^rly  California  lore,  has  been  oc- 
cupied recently  making  a  diction- 
ary of  the  languages  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Yoi-Mut,  who  is  79  years 
of  age  and  who  was  born  near  Vi- 
salia.  The  other  pictures  show  a 
Tachft  Indian  in  tribal  costume  and 
a  group  of  her  Tache  Indian 
friends. 


<ft>x*3:>>wS%i::>»3W:vK^^ 


Two  Indian  Languages 
Will  Die  With  Last  Q 
Wowol,  Chunut  Tribes 

HANFORD  ^Kings  Co.),  Dec.  18.— Thirty  years  ago  thel 
Smithsonian  Institutions  reported  in  an  ethnological  buUetinl 
that  the  Wowol  and  Chunut  tribes  of;  San  'Joaquin  Valleyl 
ilndians  were  fast  vanishing  and  would  soon  become  extinct.) 
[That  prediction  is  almost  fulfilled. 

To-day  there  appears  to  be  but  a 


one    survivor,    a   Hanford   woman, 

hose  Indian  name  is  Yoi-Mut  and 
n  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of 

er    Chunut     father,     Poh-hass-la, 

nd  her  Wowol  mother,  Tee-tsay- 
wee-kut. 

"They're  all  gone  now,"  sadly  re- 
marked the  niece  of  a  former 
Chunut  chief.  "I  alone  am  left.  And 
my  time  won't  be  long  now."  She 
is  79  years  old. 

With  her  passing  will  also  go  the 
spoken  Wowol  and  Chunut  lan- 
guages. 

Down  at  the  foot  of  South  Phil- 
lips Street,  hi  the  humblest  of  huts, 
Yoi-Mut  was  found  living  with  her 
only  child,  Mrs.  Marcelino  Baga, 
and  the  latter's  husband.  With 
them  also  is  a  grandson,  Frank 
Baga,  intelligent  youth  who  spent 
twelve  years  in  a  Chimakua  Indian 
School  in  Oregon. 

Here  in  this  household  the  aged 
grandmother  sat  trying  to  warm 
her  chilled  bones  beside  a  cook- 
stove.  She  had  a  bundle  of  cotton 
in  her  lap  and  was  separating  the 
seeds  as  she  spoke.  The  cotton 
would  go  into  yarn  and  stockings 
later. 

"Hello,  stranger,"  she  said,  and 
immediately  acknowledged  that 
she  had  met  the  "stranger"  before. 

Her  eyesight  is  not  so  good  as 
it  once  was.  She  said  her  eyes  be- 
gan getting  dim  about  eight  years 
ago.  She  worked  in  the  fields 
until  then.  She  did  not  complain 
of  her  hearing,  but  said  she  has 
"one  bad  ear."  Otherwise  she  felt 
Quite  well,  except  for  a  stiffness  in 
the  bones  that  comes  to  one  of  her 
advanced  age. 
Speaks  Spanish,  Wowol,  Chunut 

Yoi-M"t  spoke  English  fluently, 
just  as  she  also  spoke  Spanish, 
which  she  had  learned  from  her 
Spanish  husband,  and  in  addition 
to  her  native  Wowol  and  Chunut 
she  likewise  knows  the  language 
of  the  Taches  with  whom  she  has 
lived  a  considerable  time  on  the 
rancheria  southeast  of  Lemoore. 
Her  Spanish  name  is  Josie  Alonzo. 

Was  Niece  Of  Chief  Mah-Tay 

The  Indian  princess     talked     of 

her   father,   and   of     her     father's 

brother,    Mah-Tay.    chief      of      the 

once   important     Chunut     tribe,   a 

branch   of  Yokuts.   or— MaHnosans. 

aL ^Q<jinp^^:g^entire   area   be- 
lli 


Lake  in  what  is  now  Kings  County. 
They  lived  in  long  communal 
houses  built  of  tule,  the  Tulare 
Lake  rushes.  But  Yoi-Mut  did  not 
know  this  habitat.  Before  she  was 
born  the  tribe  had  ceded  their 
land  to  the  United  States  in  the 
treaty  of  June  3,  1851,  and  were 
moved  first  to  the  vicinity  of 
Buena  Vista  Lake.  Later  they  had 
a  rancheria  near  Visalia,  and  it 
was  in  this  Indian  village  where 
Yoi-Mut  was  born  in  1855. 

"I  remember  my  uncle  but  only 
as  if  in  a  dream,"  she  said,  tapping 
her   forehead    with    her   fingertips. 

Indian  Lore  Neglected 

Indian  lore  began  to  be  neglect- 
ed even  then,  she  related.  In  con- 
sequence, she  learned  practically 
nothing  of  basket-making,  beading, 
pottery,  weaving  and  other  crafts 
of  the  Indians.  Her  mother  washed 
for  a  living,  and  she,  too,  when  ol, 
enough,  went  out  washing.  She 
also  worked  in  the  fields,  picking 
grapes  and  cotton,  or  whatever  she 
could  find  to  do. 

Her  Wowol  mother,  whom  the 
white  people  called  Svusie,  lived 
with  her  tribe  in  the  country  north- 
east of  Tulare  Lake  until  they  also 
were  moved  out  by  the  United 
States  cavalry.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers probably  found  their  way 
eventually  to  the  Tule  River  Reser- 
vation, ten  miles  east  of  Porterville, 
but  as  far  as  is  known,  the  last 
remnant  has  vanished  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Wowol-Chunut  de- 
scendant in  Hanford. 

The  dialects  of  both  tribes  are 
similar  and  faintly  resemble  that 
of  the  Taches,  who  lived  north  of 
Tulare  Lake  and  to  this  day  main- 
tain a  small  village  on  their  an- 
cient camping  ground  between  Le- 
moore and  Stratford. 

Languages  Recorded 

For  the  preservation  of  the  dy-. 
ing  languages  of  the  Wowols  andi 
Chunuts  for  archeology,  a  vocabu-l 
lary  is  being  made  by  F.  F.  Latta, 


noh,"  and  in  Chunut  "he-yum-n^ 
eet-tal-hee."  One  must  give  the 
Teuton  or  Spanish  aspirant  to  the 
"h"  in  "ah-hen-me-hutk,"  meaning 
"Come  and  eat."  That  is  all,  thank 
you!  and  thank  you  is  "in-seece  " 
Life  One  Of  Hardship 

Helping  to  support  the  aged 
woman  is  her  son-in-law,  Baga 
who  is  part  Navajo  and  part 
Apache  and  claims  to  be  a  grand- 
son of  a  chief.  A  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  Yoi-Mut  died  as  small  chil- 
dren. There  are  three  grandchil- 
dren, Frank  Bag^,  who  is  at  home- 
Bernard,  who  is  working  with  the 
Indian  Emergency  Conservation 
Corps  in  the  Tule  River  Reserva- 
tion, and  a  married  granddaughter 
Mrs.  Mary  Thomas,  who  lives  with 
ber  family  at  the  Lemoore  ranch- 
eria. The  Bagas  also  lived  there 
formerly,  but  have  been  in  Han- 
ford about  a  year. 

The  members  of  the  family  work 
at  whatever  they  can   find  to  do 
and   Baga  and   his  son   want   em- 
ployment now.    They  are  backward 


San  Joaquin  Valley  historian,  from  at  asking  for  help,  tut  when  asked 
words  l«»arned  from  Yoi-Mut.  Sped- 1  if  the  family  was  in  need  of  any- 
mens  oi  worda  in  ordinary  conver- : thing,  Frank  spoke  up: 
sation  were  told  by  her  to  this  cor-^     ''We  don't  ask  an/thinr  for  our- 
respondent.  selves,     but     I     wish     'Comeecha' 

"Hee-yih"  ijs  the  Chunut  word  of  (grandma>  could  tave  something 
greeting,  and  "hee-yook"  that  olrwarm  to  wear  and  ivarm  bedcloth- 
the  Wowols.    "Lee-hink"  is  Chimut  ing."  ' 

for_   goo<^  jye,  and  in  W^ol    |t  iJ  .  W^ll,  there's  a  Christmas  suggeg. 
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Can  you  imagine  how  it  yould 
bP  to  know  two  languages  which  no 
one  else  in  the  >vorld  knows  how 
i?o  speak,  or  to  be  the  last  survrvor 
of  your  race?  Those  are  the  raio 
?JstTctions  of  Yoi^-n^ut  80.year- 
old  Yokut  Indian  woman  who  lives 
at  Hanford. 

Yoi'-mut  was  born  on  the  oui- 
Uirt.  of  Visalia  in  If  ^  her  mother 
la  Wo'-wole  and  her  father  a  Choo - 
aoot°  Both  of  these  trib- belo^^^^^^^^ 
to  the  Yokut  group,  ^he  Wo -^^ic 
lived  on  Atwell  Island  ;»^.  ™fj^ 
Lake,  where  the  town  of  Alpaugh 
is  now  located,  and  on  the  main- 
land  to  the  east. 

The  Choo'-noot  occupied  the 
northeast  shore  of  the  Tulare  Lake 
where  the  Tule  River  and  the  se. 
Lral  branches  of  Kaweah  R^y^r  en- 
ter.  They  ranged  up  these  streams 
Itn  about  where  the  Golden  State 
iHighway  crosses  them. 

Yoi'mut     is     the     last     full-blood 
Choo'-noot.     She   naturally   speaks 
the    Choo'-noot    tongue,    as    it   was 
used  exclusively  within  the  family. 
She     also     learned     the     Wo'-wole 
tongue.      There    are    a    few    mixed 
I  breeds  who  speak  a  smattering  of 
both   languages,  but  with  her  will 
sro  both  of  these  spoken  languages. 
She  also  speaks  fluently  both  Eng- 
'lish    and    Snanish    and    several    of 
.the  surrounding  Indian  dialects.    ^ 


:•,'<;  ■,"■,"■ 


a 


Is  Rare  Story  Teller 


^It   is   a~sad    exnericnce   to   know 
Yo'-mut  a«  well  a?  has  this  writer 
nnd  tn  think  hov/  trasric  it  is  tha 
ciirv.   cimnip    hor.pst  Dcople  had  t 


o  think  hov/  trasric  it  is  inai 
"uch   simple,  honest  people  had  to 

Continued  On  Page  4-C) 


Yoi'-mut,    last    survivor     of     the| 
Choo'-noot    Indians    and    last    nv^ 
torian    of    her    tribe.^^Sh;^-^  alsc 


t'orian  of  her  tribe.  Shn  is  als 
the  last  person  to  speak  the  Cioo 
noot  and  Wo'-wole  tongues, 

a  few  fish   th«  In'i'^^ln  tulc  root, 
alongjhejvay. 

N  ewspaper^ ___— -m 

ences  to  the  movement  ot^n 
Indians.  Contemporary  j^turel 

it  Mariposa  pamta^^^^y^ge  suf- 
of  the  methods  u.ea         .  gev-l 

ferlng  endured  by  the  ina      ^^^  ^    i 
eral  pioneers  ^ho  were  ^^^^  ^ 

lare  bake  at  ^ne  ""'      .    brand   it| 
Eyewitness   accounts   and^^^^ 

as  one  of  tne  niu  government, 

ever  committed  by  our  S        ^j^j  ^^J 

Readers  of  t^f?^  f^  gud  Akers  of 
member   that  Uncltii  j 

Sanger  told  about  ^^^^  mdianH 

A  few  n\°"ths  auer  ^^^^ 

had  arrived  at  the  rener      .^ 

^ere    a^tuaUy     starving  ^^^.^^    ^^ 

numbers.      There    ^^«  ^^  g, 

b«  dene  but  to  alio  ^^^^  j 

their  jay      settlers  n^    ^^^  . 

possible  the   r  ^try    so   th 

noot   to   their   oi  ^^    ^^^^ 

parents    of    ='°'  ™"i„a2e     on     th«, 
Sid     Ta'-lum-nee     village      ^^^^^.^ 

southeastern    outskirts  ^ 

It  was  here  that  Yo^m      ^^^j, 

Visalia  in   ISf^'^^  loe   stockadeJ 
lape   built   around   a  Wg  ^^^^ 

This  stockade   was  tor  ^^ 

fore   Yoi'-mut   was   oi  ^emem- 

remember  't-  but  sh^  a  ^^^^   ^J 

her   a  similar  one  wn  ^joinind 

th-    Blanken^hip     rancn  j^^   ^^^ 

th«   Ta'-lum-nee  village  i 

w»B  born. T~~^l 

%^^;;;rYoi'-mut  was  about  e^yeaq 

old  her  <ftbe[^^i^?hree  miles  south 
at  an  old  ^'VnJ  „„  what  was  called  i 
of  Farmersyillc  on  wn      .j        pcord- 

ance  with  the  anci^  ^^^   ^  ,r 

torn,  her   mother   boo      ^^^^  ^^^^ 
in  mourning  and  w^'  annual 

«^«V"^'o«t'nnestWal  about  five 
public  mourning 

innnths  later  ^^    mourning 

During    the    P^^^'^j'^ofi   ^^.as    eaten 
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go.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
among  a  cultured  white  race  heri 
equal  at  telling  their  old-time  folk-^ 
lore  stories,  at  singing  their  old 
songs  and  dancing  their  dances. 
The  only  compensatmg  thought  is 
that  if  it  had  to  be,  ^  how  fortunate 
we  are  it  fell  to  Yoi'-mut  to  be  the 
last  historian  of  her  tribe. 

It    is    interesting    to    know    how ' 
Yoi'-mut   came   to   be   born   at    vi- 
salia       In    1854    the    Tulare    Lake 
Indians  were  lounded  up  by  United 
States    cavalry   and    driven    to    the 
Kines  River  Reservation  near  the 
present     CenterviUe.       The      terms 
J^rounded  up"  and  "driven  'express 
the   idea  exactly,  except  that  they 
were  not  handled  as  humanely  asi 
cattle  would  have  been.     Many  ot 
them  were  actually  l^pe^,  ^^^^^^f ^ 
they  would  not  go  and  others  died 
of  starvation  and  exposure  on. the 
way    and    after     they     arrived     at 

Kings  River.                                 ^     ^« 
'•he    Indians     were    allowed    no 
time  in  which  to  prepare  food  for 
travel    and     the     cavalrymen     had 
made  no  preparation  to  feed  them. 
Almost   a  week  was  consumed   m 
rounding  up  the  Indians,     paring 
this  time  they  were  held  in  a  band, 
almost  entirely  without  food    Three 
days  more  were   required  to  drive 
them  to  CenterviUe.    The  only  food 
they  had  on  the  way  consnted  ot 
a  few   fish   the   Indians   were   able 
to  catch  and  a  few  pfreen  tule  roots 
l^hat  they  dug  v/lM?^  beiug  produce 
along  by  the  sabers  of  the  cavalry- 
men.     Several    babies     were     born| 
along  the  way.      

I  Newspaper  Accounts  Vivid  ]' 

There  are  several  written   refei 
ences  to  the  movement  of  the  lake 
Indians.   Contemporary  newspapers 
at  Mariposa  paint  a  sorry  picture 
of  the  methods  used  and  the  suf- 
fering endured  by  the  Indians.  Sev-I 
eral  pioneers  who  were  on  the  Tu-I 
lare  Lake  at  the  time  have  givenl 
eyewitness   accounts   and   brand   itl 
as  one  of  the  most  infamous  act^s 
ever  committed  by  our  government. 
Readers  of  these  sketches  will  re4 
member  that  Uncle  Bud  Akers  of| 
Sanger  told  about  the  affair. 

A  few  months  after  the  Indiani 
had  arrived  at  the  reservation  the: 
were    actually     starving     in    great 
numbers.      There    was    nothing    tf 
bo   done  but  to   allow   them  to   g< 
their  way.     Settlers  had  made  im- 
■possible   the    return   of   the    Choo- 
noot   to    their    old    country    ?o    the 
parents    of    Yoi'-mut    went    to    th( 
old     Ta'-lum-nee     village     on     th( 
southeastern    outskirts    of    Visalia 
It  was  here  that  Yoi'-mut  was  born 
Visalia   in   1855   was   a  small   vil^ 
laee   built   around   a   log   stockade. 
This   stockade   was  torn   down   be- 
fore   Yoi'-mut   was    old    enough    td 
remember  it.  but  she  does  remem-J 
her  a  similar   one  which  stood   atl 
the    Blanken'Thip     ranch     adjoinind 
the   Ta'-lum-nee   village   where   she 
was  born. ^ 

llair  Bobbed  In  Mourning 

^  _- — oj 

When  Yoi'-mut  was  about  6  years 
old  her  father  died  and  was  buried 
at  an  old  village  three  miles  south 
of  Farmersville  on  what  was  called 
the  Fish  Rice  Ranch.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  Yokuts  cus- 
tom, her  mother  bobbed  her  hair 
in  mourning  and  went  into  seclu- 
sion until  the  time  for  the  annual 
public  mourning  festival  about  five 

months  later. 

During  the  period  of  mourning 
no  meat  or  solid  food  was  eaten 
and  no  recreation  of  any  sort  was 
indulged  in.  The  cheeks  were 
coated  with  pitch  and  ashes  and  a 
constant  crying  was  kept  up. 

The  annual  public  mournmg  cere- 
mony was  known  among  the 
Yokuts  as  the  Lo-nee'-wis.  It  fol- 
lowed a  set  program  and  lasted 
for  six  days  and  nights.  The  finale 
consisted  of  the  burning  of  clothed 
images  of  the  dead,  followed  by  a 
washing  ceremony.  After  the  wash- 
ing all  taboos  were  over  and  the 
bereaved  could  again  take  part  in 

all  affair?.  .       ,    .   - 

Yoi'-mut  gives  the  following  brief 

description  ^^  thr  T.n-nee'-wis  which 

her  father:  "My  mother  washed 
after  my  father's  death  at  a  big 
T.o-nee'-wis  at  the  Fish  Rice  Ranch. 
She    bought    new    clothes    for    my 

>ught  them  at  Sweet's 


There  arc  several  written   refe 
ences  to  the  movement  of  the  lake 
Indians.   Contemporary  newspapers 
at  Mariposa   paint  a  sorry   picture 
of  the  methods   used   and  the  suM 
fering  endured  by  the  Indians.  Sev- 
rral  pioneers  who  were  on  the  Tu- 
lare Lake  at  the   time  have  given 
eyewitness   accounts   and   brand    it 
as  one  of  the  most  infamous  acts 
ever  committed  by  our  government. 
Readers  of  these  sketches  will  re- 
member  that  Uncle  Bud  Akers  of 
Sanger  told   about  the  affair. 

A  few  months  after  the  Indian 
had  arrived  at  the  reservation  the_ 
were  actually  starving  in  grea 
numbers.  There  was  nothing  t 
be  dene  but  to  allow  them  to  g 
their  way.  Settlers  had  made  im^ 
possible  the  return  of  the  Choo' 
noot  to  their  old  country  so  th 
parents  of  Yoi'-mut  went  to  th 
old  Ta'-lum-nee  village  on  th 
southeastern  outskirts  of  Visalia 
It  was  here  that  Yoi'-mut  was  born 
Visalia  in  1855  was  a  small  vil 
lage  built  around  a  log  stockade 
This  stockade  was  torn  down  be 
fore  Yoi'-mut  was  old  enough  t( 
remember  it.  but  she  does  reniem 
her  a  similar  one  which  stood  a 
thm  Blankenrhip  ranch  adjominj 
the  Ta'-lum-nee  village  where   she 

was  born.  
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Hair  Bobbed  In  Mourning 
o _-o 

When  Yoi'-mut  was  about  6  years 
old  her  father  died  and  was  buried 
at  an  old  village  three  miles  south 
of  Farmersville  on  what  was  called 
the  Fish  Rice  Ranch.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  Yokuts  cus- 
tom, her  mother  bobbed  her  hair 
in  mourning  and  went  into  seclu- 
sion until  the  time  for  the  annual 
public  mourning  festival  about  five 
months  later. 

During  the  period  of  mourning 
no  meat  or  solid  food  was  eaten 
and  no  recreation  of  any  sort  was 
indulged  in.  The  cheeks  were 
coated  with  pitch  and  ashes  and  a 
constant  crying  was  kept  up. 

The  annual  public  mourning  cere- 
mony was  known  among  the 
Yokuts  as  the  Lo-nee'-wis.  It  fol- 
lowed a  set  program  and  lasted 
for  six  days  and  nights.  The  finale 
consisted  of  the  burning  of  clothed 
images  of  the  dead,  followed  by  a 
washing  ceremony.  After  the  wash- 
ing all  taboos  were  over  and  the 
bereaved  could  again  take  part  in 
all  affair?.  ,    .  ^ 

Yoi'-mut  gives  the  following  brief 
description  of  the  Lo-nee'-wis  which 
enA*(i^Aibi»  per iock- 'wf  .  mouvning  for 
her  father:  "My  mother  washed 
after  my  father's  death  at  a  big 
Lo-nee'-wis  at  the  Fish  Rice  Ranch. 
She  bought  new  clothes  for  nriy 
father.  She  bought  them  at  Sweet  s 
store  in  Visalia,  a  hat,  a  suit  of 
clothes,      underwear,      socks      ana 

shoes. 

"Mv  mother  made  a  man  of  tules 
and  'dressed  it  up  in  the  new 
clothes.  She  burned  the  figure  at 
the  big  Lc-nee'-wis.  I  just  remem- 
ber that  time.    I  was  about  7  years 

^  Yoi'-mut  is  frank  !n  her  discus- 
sion of  the  old-time  customs  of  her 
people  and  the  writer  remarked 
that  such  a  practice  was  quite  ex- 
pensive and  not  necessary.  She 
agreed  that  her  mother  had  worked 
hard  for  many  months  washing 
clothes  for  the  Blankenships  to 
earn    the    money    to    buy    the    new 

clothes.  ,  ,, 

Then  Yoi'-mut  challenged  me  di- 
rectly, saying,  "You  people  do  the 
same  thing.  You  dress  dead  people 
in  good  clothes,  you  buy  expensive 
coffin.  You  spend  lots  of  money 
to  bury  your  father,  mother,  may- 
be your  wife.  You  put  everything 
in  the  ground  and  all  decay.  We 
burn  good  clothes  and  they  go  to 
the  hereafter  so  our  dead  person 
always  has  good  clothes  to  wear. 
What  do  you  think?" 

The  writer  is  still  thinking. 
It  is  a  great  disappointment  to 
Yoi'-mut  that  her  own  tribe  was 
never  allowed  a  small  piece  of 
ground  in  their  old  locality.  The 
lake  shore  from  Waukena  to  An- 
siola  was  settled  very  early  and 
they  could  not  stay  there.  A  great 
epidemic  of  measles  broke  up  the 
old  village  of  Wa'-tot  shoo'-lool  at 
the    Blankenship    ranch     near    Vi- 

From  the  Visalia  village  a  part 
of  her  people  went  to  the  Burns 
ranch  on  the  Kings  River  and  part 
to  the  Fish  Rice  Ranch  near 
Farmersville.  By  the  time  these 
last  villages  were  broken  up  only 
a  remnant  of  the  Choo'-noot  re- 
mained. Says  Yoi'-mut,  ''We  went 
f^om  one  ranch  to  another  chop- 
ping wood  and  washing  clothes 
until  I   am   the   only  one   left. 

"Now  my  daughter  and  her  Mex- 
ican husband  are  working  in  the 
cotton  between  Tulare  and  Wau- 
kena. Cotton,  cotton,  that  is  all 
that  is  left.  Indians  can  not  live 
on  cotton.  They  can  not  sing  their 
songs  and  tell  their  stories  ^^wh,#rc 
there  is  nothing  but  cotton.' 
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Snafter  Author  Makes 

4 

Valuable  Addition  to 
Staters  Indian  Literature 


"California  Indian  Folk- 
lore'' is  the  title  of  a  volume 
that  makes  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  California  Indian  lit- 
erature, just  off  the  press.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  Shafter  man, 
F.  F.  Latta,  lopal  high  school 
instructor,  who  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  state's  most  re- 
liable authorities  on  Califor- 
nia Indians. 

The  book  has  a  total  of 
300  pages  and  carries  34  In- 
dian folklore  stories,  each  il- 
lustrated with  a  half-tone  il- 
lustration occupying  a  full 
page.  Each  story  was  told  to 
Mr.  Latta  by  an  Indian  sur- 
vivor of  the  particular  tribe 
with  which  the  story  deals. 

The  introduction  to  each 
story  tells  something  of  the 
story-teller,  and  each  tale  is 
accompanied  with  a  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Indian  words  used 
in  it.       / 

The  work  represents  14 
years  painstaking    effort    on 


the  part  of  Mr.  Latta.  It  has 
been  read  in  manuscript 
form  by  the  state's  most 
competent  judges,  and  all  at- 
test it  to  be  a  most  valuable 
piece  of  work.  In  fact,  the 
state  board  of  education  has 
formally  approved  it,  and  a 
number  of  counties  have 
adopted  it  as  a  suplementary 
textbook  to  be  used  in  the 
schools. 

The  text  of  the  book  is 
printed  on  a  heavy  vellum- 
finish  paper;  the  half-tones 
are  printed  on  a  highly  cal- 
endared paper,  and  the  book 
is  substantially  and  attrac- 
tively bound  in  heavy  boards 
covered  with  a  tan  fabrikoid. 
The  book  was  produced  en- 
tirely in  the  plant  of  THE 
Shafter  Press,  including 
composition,  make-up,  press- 
work  and  binding;  and,  be- 
ing the  work  of  a  Shafter  au- 
thor, is  a  100  per  cent  Shaf- 
ter product. 
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^'  Unusual  interest  in  early 
day  Indian  legend,  lore  and 
history  is  being  evidenced  by 
the  people  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  by  their  recent  de- 
mand for  talks  by  F.  F.  Lat- 
ta, Shafter  high  scnool  in- 
structor, considered  a  pre- 
eminent authority  on  these 
subjects. 

On  Wednesday  evening, 
January  22,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Latta,  he  went  to  Han- 
ford  where  he  lectured  be- 
fore the  Wednesday  evening 
adult  class  of  that  city,  his 
subjiect  being  "Folklore  of 
the  Valley  Indians." 

At  Fellows  last  Friday  eve- 
ning he  lectured  on  "Indian 
Folklore"  and  made  a  talk  on 
the  early  oil  history  of  the 
valley     before     the    /ellows 
Men's  Forum.    On  Saturday 
evening    he    was    the    guest 
speaker  before  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  Chapter    of   the 
California  Greeter's  Associa- 
tion at  their  annual  oanquet 
in  the  Bakersfield  El  Tejon 
Hotel.    His   subect  was  **In- 
dian  Basketry." 

On  Sunday,  with  Mrs.  Lat- 
ta   he.    participated    in    the 
meeting  of  the  San  Joaquin 
'^  Valley  Chapter  of  the  League 


of  Western  Writers  in  Fres- 
During     the     previous 


no. 


week  Latta  addressed  the 
Friendly  Indians  at  Wasco, 
talking  to  the  embryo  Boy 
Scouts  on  '^Indian  Folklore 
of  the  Community." 


Uov'^^'tvi  f 


1 
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Indian  Chief  Dies  Aged  111. 

SAN    BERNARDINO,    Cal.,    April    27.— 
Chief  Jose  of  the  San  Manuel  reservation 

above  Highland,  was  found  dead  in  his 
shack.  He  was  111  years  old,  according 
to  the  mission  records,  and  was  celebrated 
among  the  pioneers  throughout  the  sec- 
tion as  a  mighty  hunter.  Chief  Jose  simply 
dried  up.  News  of  his  death  was  brought 
to  town  by  his  squaw,  who  asked  for  a 
box  in  which  to  place  his  remains.  He 
was  found  by  her  in  a  chair  in  her  cabin, 
and  when  removed  'by  the  coroner  resem- 
bled dry  leather.  As  far  back  as  the 
pioneers  can  recollect  Jose  was  the  white 
man's  friend.  Many  of  the  older  hunters 
here  he  trained  in  hunting  bear.  Once  he 
fought  with  a  bear  to  save  a  white  boy, 
finally  dispatching  the  bear  with  a  knife, 
though  not  until  he  had  been  badly  torn, 
scars  he  Uieu  receivej^  (UfASWiug  him  ^U 
1^  iUV 


tj.  ki^t  ^ 


Nt^aJJt  «3(5L-«f^iZ"f.Ui&. 


[lan  Brave 
of  Calaveras 


Crosses  Divide 


Joe  Onitt,  hwian  patilarch 
of  the  Calaveras.  Big  Trees,  is 
dead.  He  has  follt^d  his 
squaw,  Sally,  to  th#^Happy 
Hunting  Ground. 

Burial  was  held  a  couple  of 
davs  ago.  according  to  Edgar 
Whiteside  of  the  Big  Trees 
hotel,  in  an  Indian  cemetery 
about  five  miles  above  the  re- 
sort. It  was  a  real  Indian 
burial,  all  Joe's  worldly  pos- 
sessions being  interred  with 
him.  Jeff  Davis,  an  Indian  of 
Sheep   Ranch,    officiated. 

Joe,  who  was  a  familiar  fig- 
ure to  vacationists  at  the  Big 
Trees,  was  believed  to  oe  close  - 
to  100. years  of^  age.,  I^i  a  con- 
fidential mood'  Ive  once  told 
AVhiteside  that  when  a  young 
boy  his  *  tribe  massacred  a 
train  of  immigrants  to' Hermit 
valley.  He  was  known  as  a 
medicine  man  among  his  peo- 
ple. 

Onitt  possessed  a  good  sing- 
ing ^'oice  and  a  number  of 
years  ago  somo  phonograph 
records  were  made  of  his  tribal 
songs. 

Joe  will  be  missed  at  the  Big 
Trees. 


ANGELS   CAM:P,   CXtVF. 
CaLIFORNIAN,  IW 
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INDIAN  CENTENARIAN 

CROSSES   GREAT   DIVIDE] 

Joe  Onitt,  an  InAiafTsj^posed  to  be' 

over    100    years    old,    and    a    familiar' 

[figure  around  the  Calaveras  Big  Tree 

['grove,  died  last  week  and  was  given 

a   real   Indian   funeral. 

All  his  wealth  and  possessions  were 
buried  with  him  in  an  Indian  cemetery 
about  five  miles  above  the  Big  Trees. 
He  was  a  bjg  "medicine  man"  in  the 
days  wJ^efT*^  redskin  was  thef  boss 
this  country. 


October  2,  1924 


Susanne,  Indian 
Woman  102  Years, 
Joins  Her  Fathers 


:ofn«ii,    is 
dajl  aft- 
paralysis. 
ited 


l^rodi 
irhUT 
born  r 


CARSON  H 
sanne,  aged  In 
dead.  She  diedj^iS 
ernoon,  victim  of 
Siisanne  was  general 
with  102  years.  PerhMf  she 
was  older.  She  was  born  near 
Mokelunine  Hill,  but  had  lived 
near  this  place  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  One  son  Charles 
survives.  The  funeral  will  be 
held  this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 
Burial  will  be  made  in  the  In-, 
dian  cemetery. 
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INDIAN  WOMAN 

DIED    MONDAY    MORNING 

\7\  Mary  Hamiltcrtgtff  awralndian  re- 
V  sident  of  Ameifitan  Vfilley  died  at 
P  her  home  on  the  13th  inst.,  of  tuber- 
culosis. She  was  about  85  years  of 
aee  and  lived  most  of  her  life  in  this 
kection  of  the  country.  Her  husband  , 
passed  away  last  spring,  and  since/ 
his  death  she  has  been  unable  to  mov0 
about  without  assistance. 


}. 


CAN 


DECEMBER  2\,  1925 


Indian  Woman,  120 
Years  Old,  Is  Dead 

HEALDSBURQK  P^\  kj^— Sally 
Castnio,  Indian  ipM^V^  Sliding  at 
the  Demostene  sdAch,  dedaared  by 
her  relatives  to  be  120  years  old, 
died  after  a  long  illness.  She  hao 
lived  with  her  son.  Frank  Castillo, 
but    had   f^everal    other   children.      . 


8AM    f^ANJ-»!><^fiOC,   CA\. 
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Squaw,  111  Years 
Old,  to  Get  Pagan, 
Christian  Burial 

CL.OVIS    (Cal.).   Jan.  t.— "Safcaw 
Jim/'    aged    Mono    Indian    woman, 
whose    relatives    say    she    was    115 
years  old,  died  yesterday  at  Syca- 
more  Indian  village. 
"She    will    be    buried    with    both 
Christian    and    Indian    rites.       For 
more  than  a  century  of  her  long  life 
"sQuaW    Jim"    was    a   bitter     oe   of 
the  white   man's  rehgion.     She  at 
tacked    the    missionaries    and    ad- 
hered to  the  old  tribal  ways 

Four  years  ago.  however  she  was 
^/n^prted  She  rose  to  her  feet 
^^a  missionary  meeting  and  brieily 

announced  t^at  «^^%^J^,,f^tt^."^^^: 
u«f-»    «-»an  s    God    IS      iigni:.        one 
wal   baptized   and   the   missionaries 
«-m  elve  her  a  Christian  burial. 

But  after  the  minister  has  gone 
the  crave  will  be  re-opened,  the 
mourners  will  gather  about  and  with 
ceremonies  used  by  the  Monos  for 
ht,.fHreds  of  years  the  Indians  will 
^av  farewenf  One  by  one.  the 
mourners  will  jump  over  the  grave 
be^reving  that  all  who  accomplish 
rtis  teat  will  avoid  death  for  twelve 
months. 


£v.N  rnANCircc.  cal. 
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'VOODLAN;n,   CAL.—   MA!L. 


CLOVIS.     Jan./>).^*to<Ily     the 
body  of  Mrs.  Jimlfoan,  90-#ear-old 
"medicine     ^w^bman"'    and       magic 
worker  of  the    Ahwahnee     Indians, 
lies    beside    that    of     her     brother, 
Peter  Westfall,   last  chief     of     the 
tribe.     She  was  buried  yesterday,  in 
the  Indian  graveyard  here  and  took 
with  her  to  the  grave  the  solution 
of     a     little     mystery     surrounding 
Chief    Westfall's    death    two    years 

'^^^"efore  he  died  Peter  Westfall  be- 
came religious  and  joined  a  church 
against  the  wishes  of  his  old  sister. 
She  felt  that  he  should  die  as  he 
had  lived,  an  Indian.  He  sickened 
soon  after  joining  the  church  and 
as  death  neared  him  he  called  a 
councU  of  the  Ahwahnee  tribe.  It 
fathered  in  the  Indian  roundhouse 
Ind  the  chiefs  sister  made  "medi- 
cine" to  drive  away  ghosts. 

A  tradition  of  the  Ahw-ahnees   is 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  "medicine" 
workers   to  bring  death   to  all   who 
Ceaten  bad  luck  to  the  tribe.  Mrs^ 
Roan    had    been    heard    to    declare 
th'Lt  her  brother's  ccmversion  meant 
Lad   luck   to  his     family     and     the 
liibe      And  out  of  that   the  legend 
Jrew  that  she  hi«i  cast  a  fatal  spell 
on    Peter   Westfall.      Few      of      the 
Ahwahnees  are  left  but  they  re  aln 
fhe^ld    superstitions    and    believe 
ihf.  legend. 


Indian,  104  Years 
Old,  Speaks  Tonight| 


Tonight  at  eigrht  o'clock,  Big  Chief 
I  Horse  Eagle  will  speak  at  the  First 
M.  E14  church,  this  being  an  oppor-| 
tunity  for  Woodland  people  to  h-ear 
one  of  the  picturesque  figures  of| 
present  day  American  life. 

Big  Chief  Horse  pagle  is  104  years] 
of  age  and  is  a  member  ot  the  Osagel 
tribe,  and  comes  from  Oklahoma 
where  oil  was  discovered  on  his  lands 
some  time  ago,  bringing  him  a  for- 
tune. 

He   has   traveled      extensively      in 
I  America  and  Europe  and  has  met  the 
leading    citizens    of    both     countrie:^. 
That   he   has   been   known   by    every 
president  since  Lincoln  is  one  of  his 
boasts  and  he  has  met  a  large  num- 
ber of  th'e  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
He  recently  spoke  at  Camp  Curry 
in    the    Yosemite    Valley    and     there 
won  the   approval   of  all   who  heard 
him.      He   has   spoken      before      the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  body  of  San 
Francisco  and  for  the  past  week  has 
been   in   Sacramento   speaking  daily.  | 
Horse   Eagle   is   the   chief   of  over 
five  hundred  Indian  tribes  of  Ameri- 
ca and  graduated  from  Yale  with  the 
class  of  1871.     For  a  time  he  was  a 
preacher  and  so  will  be  at  home     in 
the   pulpit.      He   will   appear   in   full 
Indian   regalia. 


AUGUST  5,  1926 
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CALIFORNIA 

IDIANUVED 
FOR  lit  YEAR 

The  visit  of  Chief  Whi!^  Hork 
Eagle,  who  is  104  years  old,  to  Peta- 
luma  naturally  calls  to  mind  some 
mystery  regarding  distinguished  In- 
dians of  California  John  Sales  states 
that  "Old  Gabrier  an  Indian  chief 
of  California,  lived  to  be  150  years 
old.  Mr.  Sales  has  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  Courier  relative  to 
Old   Gabriel: 

^'Gabriel  lived  long  enough  to  ac- 
quire title  at  least  for  a  little  while 
of  being  one  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant:,. He  was  a  native  of  the  soil; 
uescendcnt  of  some  tribe  that  in- 
herited Northern  California.  Before 
California  climate  ever  became  ad- 
vertised it  appears  to  have  been  very  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^ 
conductive   to   longevity;   or   at   least  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^ 


Gabriel  found  it  so,  for  he  had  sur- 
vived one  hundred  and  fifty-one  long, 
sweet,  sunshiny,  summers  of  the 
Golden  West.  When  it  came  to  age 
he  surpassed  everybody  and .  almost 
everything  about  th£  tepee  or  camp; 
unless  it  were  some  of  the  mortars, 
arrow  heads,  and  similar  family  heir- 
looms that  may  have  been  preserved 


said  he  could  prove  his  age  was  not 
exagerated.  He  was  converted,  and 
joined  the  Mission  church  at  Mon- 
terey, one  of  the  first  neophytes, 
knew  it  or  not,  but  he  lived  under 
the  glorious  flag  of  Castile;  one  that 
the  Spanish  Grandees  had  fought 
and  triumphed  under  for  centuries; 
one     that     Columbus    carried    across 


looms  that  may  have  been  preservea  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^^^.  j^^^^  ^„^ 
for  many  generations;  and  of  the  ^  ^^^  Mexican  flag,  with  its  eagle, 
Indian   legends    he   might    have   been  ^.^^^  insignia;  later  on, 


the  originator  of  quite  a  number 
himself;  he  had  sufficient  time  in  his 
little  sojourn  among  those  that  ap- 
preciated and   enjoyed   legends. 

After  Gabriel  had  gained  some 
little  reputation  for  being  old  Raft- 
er   he    had    passed    the    alloted    time 


stripes  and  various  insignia;  later  on, 
he  lost  his  flag  with  its  proud  eagle 
and  he  found  himself  under  a  flag 
with  a  bear  on  it  for  a  change.  He 
survived  under  the  Bear  flag,  that 
fluttered  and  floated  in  the  balmy 
breezes    of    the    Pacific    for   Twenty- 


er    he    had    passed    the    aiiotea    time  ^.^^    ^_^    ^^    Historic    old    Sonoma, 
of   old,   that   is   three   score  and  ten,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.p^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^.^ 

by   fifty   years;   people  began   to  in-     .      .^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^,  he  still 
vestigate.    One    of    the    investigators  t  ^^^  became  a  good  citizen 

was    Samuel    D.    Cassidy,    for    many  *^^^^  - 


years  the  estimable  eidtor  of  the  Pet- 
aluma    Argus.    He    stated    that    after 


under   V^cle    Sam.   There   may   have 
been    other    flags,    since   Mexico    fre- 


-  -         ,  .     .  '^  nucntly    changed    rulers    and    during 

looking    carefully    over    mission    ^ec- j  '  ^^^    changes    in    government    there 
ords    that    he    believed    that    at    that!-        ^^^^^^  ^^^^  changes  in  their  flags. 

time    our    aged    and    venerable    In-  ''■  ^  -  •       

dian  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  of  age.  Gabriel  loved  his  na-. 
tive  soil  he  still  remained;  he  did 
not  depart  for  the  happy  l\unting 
grounds  ^until  thirty-one  years  later. 
Gabriel    claimed    a    religion    aijid    a. 


During  all  these  changes,  ;n  war 
time  and  peace,  our  venerable  ob- 
originee  took  his  daily  bath  and  m 
addition  he  carefully  scraped  hiniseU 
vvith  a  knife  k^s^ead  of  using  a  b^th 
towel.  These  'Kabits  of  personal 
cleanliness  it  is  s^«r,,th^t  he  re- 
llgeously   adhered. ,tiNt|Kd«^hout   his 

lenghv  life.  ^    '    '. 

"Gabriel "  x^i^>ft.  good-  ^  In«aj» ;  -on^ 
of  exemplary ^bab\l6>- 1^  used'  Ao  liq- 
uor or  tobacco.  Besides  the  Hngoag? 
of  his  tribe  he  spoke  Spanish/and 
English,  but  in.  his  last  three,  years 
he  spoke  neither  Spanish  nor  English, 
claiming  that  he  had  forgotten  both 
land  could  understand  no  language 
ibut  the  language  of  his  youth  and 
Ibis  vounger  days.  Perhaps  his  mmd 
revetted  to  scenes  that  were  more 
dear  to  him  than  those  of  later  days 
He  longed  for  the  freedom  of  the 
West  as  he  saw  it  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Dons  and  the  Ameri- 
canos; the  Golden  West  appeared 
to  him  more  beautiful  in  its  simplicity 
land  undeveloped  state;  he  saw  not 
'progress;  he  saw  only  Gabriel  as 
i  chi;f  of  Tulare  Tribe;  he  retained 
one  blessing,  one  relic  of  the  good 
old     days     to    the     last-h,s     native 


tongue. 
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Oldest  Indian  m^t  <f^ 
California  Passes 

LAKEPORT.  Feb.  20.— Charles 
Riggins,  said  to  bo  the  oldest  Indian 
in  California,  died  at.  Upper  Lal^e 
this  week  at  the  age  of  JM;.  His 
wife,  who  died  a  few  months  ago, 
'was  112  years  old. 
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Oldest  Indian  in 

California  Passes 

T  AT^'TTPORT       Feb.      20.— Charles 
Ri^^ns^aidTo  be  the  oldest  Indian 
S^glllifmTiia,   died   at.  Upper   Lake; 
this   week  at  the  age   of  108.     His, 
wi^e,  who  died  a  few   months  ago. 


was  112  years  old. 
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UpAN,  REPUTED  126,  ISDEAE 

1^^         <>«♦        ooo        <«:«>        <x«> 

ITiacer  Tribes  Will  Gather  For  Rites  At  Clipper  Gapl 


AUBURN  (PI 
vada  an 
Reservation 

nown 


El 


er  Co.),  April  2.— Indians  from  Placer,  Ne- 

porado  Counties  will  gather  at  Clipper  Gap, 

ly  for  the  funeral  rites  of  an  aged  Indian 

t\   the    white    residents    of    the    district    as 

fr;o;,-^  •%!  T    ^^1'      ^u'^.  commonly    reputed    by    her    Indian 
friends  t^  have  been  between  126  and  127  years   of  age  at 

^^Ihe'^^fV^^r,^^^*^-.    She  died  yesterday.  ^ 


woman 


official  death  certificate  of 
Br.  Theodore  Snypp  of  Auburn  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Coroner  Colin 
B.  Hislop  of  Placer  County,  and 
Hislop  has  entered  her  age  as 
"about  126  years"  upon  this  docu- 
ment. » 

Bom   In  1800 

Hi3lop  states  tliat  Edward  Enos, 
Indian,  and  spokesman  for  the  tribe 
to  which  the  aged  woman  belonged, 
and  with  which  she  has  resided 
fourscore  years,  told  him  yesterday 
the  Indians  believed  the  woman  was 
born  in  the  year  1800,  the  month 
of  year  being  uncertain. 

He  stated  the  woman  has  always 
fixed  the  date  of  her  birth  by  the 
fact  that  her  parents  resided  near 
what  is  known  as  McCortney 
Bridge,  in  the  Wheatland  district, 
at  the  time  when  a  Russian  settle- 
ment was  started  in  that  territory, 
then  a  vast  wilderness  inhabited 
by  Indians  only.  This  is  estimated 
to   have.g*^en    in    1806    o 


the  aged  woman  claimed  to  have 
a  girlhood  memory  of  these  whites 
which  stayed  with  her  until  shortly 
before  her  death. 

Outlives  Her  Grandchildren. 
The  aged  woman  is  said  to  have 
outlived  all  her  children  and  grand- 
children, but  is  reputed  to  have 
many  more  distant  relatives  in  ex- 
istence, with  the  result  that  nearly 
the  entire  Indian  reservations  from 
above  Nevada  City,  Nevada  County, 
and  from  near  Diamond  Springs,  El 
Dorado  County,  as  well  as  Placer 
County  Indians,  will  be  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  remains  are  to  be  taken  to 
Nevada  County  for  interment,  it 
was  stated  yesterday  by  Hislop.  He 
stated  a  modern  casket  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Indians,  and  that 
the  funeral  ceremonial  will  bo  un- 
der the  direction  of  Jimdick,  chief 
of    the    Indian 


^       >^ / 


INDIAN  SQUAW,  126,  DIES. 

Remembered     Russian     Settlement 
on  Coast  in  1806. 

AUBURN,  Calif..  April  2  /f^  — 
With  an  age  of  126  years  registered 
on  her  death  certificate,  an  Indian 
squaw  known  as  Mandy  Johnson 
will  be  buried  by  her  tribesmen  at 
Clipper  Gap  tomorrow.  Coroner 
HisloD  said  as  nearly  as  could  be 
learned  from  old  Indians,  the  woman 

was  born  in  1800.  ^^^omVi^r 

Mandy  claimed  to  have  remembei 
ed  a  wh'lte  settlement  near  Wheaton^ 
where     a     Russian     settlement    was 
attempted   about  1806. 


OAKLAND.    CAL.-TRIBUN= 

AFRIi.  3,  1927 


diaiis  To  Hoi 
Rites  for  Woma 
128  Years  of  Age\ 

Clipper  Gap  To  Be  Scene  o: 
Tribal  Ceremonies  for 
Mandy  Johnson.     1      ^ 
^'bvJM 

AUBURN,  April  2. — Several  hun- 
dred Indian  residents  will  gather 
at  Clipper  Gap  tomorrow  for  the 
tribdl  funeral  rites  over  the  re- 
mains of  Mandy  Johnson,  reputed 
to  have  been  the  oldest  Indian  wo- 
man of  California  and  the  west. 
They  will  come  from  Nevada, 
Placer  and  Eldorado  counties, 
wearing  their  ancient  tribal  cos- 
tumes, to  participate  in  the  ser- 
vices. 

The  aged  woman,  who  claimed  to 
have  passed  her  128.th  milestone, 
died  at  Clipper  Gap  today  afterl 
a  long  illness.  It  was  a  tribal 
legend  that  Mandy  had  been  born 
in  the  Wheatland  section,  north  of 
Roseville  in  1801.  the  year  the 
Russians  pushed  their  colonization 
east  from  the  Sonoma  section  to 
the  uninhabited  plains  of  the  lower 
Sacramento  region.  On  many  oc- 
casions, members  of  the  tribe  re- 
port, she  had  described  the  activi-| 
ties  of  the  Russians  and  gave  such 
intimate  details  of  their  habits  and 
colonization  that  there  seemed  lit- 
tle doubt  of  her  claim. 

The  services  will  be  conducted 
by  Jim  Dick,  chief  of  the  Indian 
reservation  at  Long  Valley,  where 
the  woman  resided  for  more  than 
a  century.  Following  the  tribal 
rites,  the  body  will  be  removed'^to 
Nevada   for   burial. 


STOCKTON.  CALir. 

MAY  14,  1927 


Picturesque  Indian,  Over  100, 

Who  Saw  Fremont  Come  Over  the 
i  U  ^   Sierras,  Passes  to  His  Fathers 


ANGEI.S     OFFICE     STOCKTON 
RECORD,      May      14.  —  "Calaveras 
Walker,"      Indian,      and     Calaveras 
oldest  resident,  died  recently  at  his 
place       near      Murphys.  Walker, 

whose    exact    age    is   urknown,   was 
well   past   the  century  mark. 

The  deceased  was  a  member  of  a 
tribe  of  diggers  which  held  forth 
in  thi'  section.  During  his  young- 
er days  he  was  the  tribe's  runner, 
and  was  not«»d  for  his  speed.  He 
often  told  how  the  Washoes  from 
Nevada  would  convj  over  o.nd  Btage 
races  with  the  local  tribe.  The 
diggers  were  in  poverty  because 
the  Washoes  always  won.  They 
would  take  back  all  the  tribes 
horses,  hides,  beads  and  everything 
of  value  that  could  be  bet  on  the 
races.  To  refu&e  to  race  would 
mean  war,  and  the  diggers  were 
not   strong   for   fighting. 

Walker  rem<njbered  when  Fre- 
mont crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  on  hia  first  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia. As  a  ycnng  man  he  hia 
bonlnd      a      clump      of      trees      ana 


watched   Premont   and   his    band   oi 

explorers   go   by.  ^,   ,, 

On  a   recent  occasion   Walker  w*J 
reported      dead.        The      undertake! 
nrdcr#»d   a   grave  dug   and  made  all 
preparations    for   a    funeral.      Wher 
he    called    at    ti'e    Walker    cabin    U 
get    the    supposed    dead    man.    Wal 
ker    sat    up    with     a      start..        Lgh 
What's       n:att»»r?        Can't      Walke; 
sleep?     Go  wayl     Indian   no   dead! 
was  the  greeting  handed  out  by  tnr 
ancient  one.  ^.         _. 

Walker  was  well  known  through- 
out  this  county.  A  few  years  agf 
he  was  a  familiar  sight  ploddlni 
along  the  highways  packing 
heavy  load  on  his  head  in  custo 
mary  Indian  fashion.  He  wai 
proud  of  his  name  and  often  wouiai 
stop    tourlFts    and    introduce     him-" 

self  I 

"You  know  me?  Me  great  Injun 
Walker.  You  takum  picture.  Pol 
a  bit,  takem  Walker  picture."  He 
derived  considerable  money  in  this 
way,  as  he  was  a  picturesque  signt 
and  many  a  tourist  gave  him  moneyj 
out  of   sympathy. 


oEi-'li.'.Aiij.liil  16,  19X7 


ged  Indian  Resident 
Passes  Away  at  Doyle 

,;  MoUie  Jim,  vajii^^^  resi- 
Lnt  of  Lassen  County,  pa^ed  away 
Et  the  home  ol  her  husband,  Bul- 
palo  Jim    near    Doyle.  Wednesday 

lalteraoon.  t^„„„1 

Dr    Dan  Coll  and  Coroner  Dave 

itdenholm  were  called  and  an^ 
autopsy  was  made  to  determme  tna 
3ause  of  death.  Peritonitis  was^ 
learned  to  have  been  the  cause  ofl 

the  death. 
Interment  was  made  at  Doyle  th« 

isame  day.     ^  __^ 


^.SD   SttUT^^T.  C-^Ur.— MISWS 


vnv:^\i 3ER  1,  \m 


AGE  10] 


Anne  Brown,  iitputed  to  be  the 
oldest  person  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, is  dead  at  the  ripe  old 
a^e  of  107.  She  was  the  widow 
of  an  old  Indian  chief,  who  had 
made  her  home  with  a  few  sur- 
viving: members  of  the  tribe.  Her 
funeral  took  place  Sunday  at  the 
Grindstone  reservation  in  Glenn 
county,  near  the  Tehama  county 
line.  For  twenty-four  hours  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  continued  to 
wail.  Her  remains  were  buried  in 
an  Indian  mound  on  the  ran- 
ch eria. 

When  Anne  Brown  was  littk^ 
more  than  a  ^irl  she  was  cap- 
tured by  Spaniards  and  was  taken 
to  Sonoma  county  as  a  slave.  Sho 
escaped,  however,  and  returned 
to  her  people.  When  she  became 
critically  ill  about  two  weeks  ago 
an  attempt  was  made  to  take  her 
to  the  county  hospital  at  Wil- 
lows, but  she  declared  she  wanted 
to  die  amono:  her  own  people, 
ler  eyesight  was  good  until  the 
last  and  there  was  no  stoop  in 
iher  shoulders 


/I 

HEUBY  VAN  SICKLE,  / 

,      i  r  AGED  iNDIAlil,  DIES 

t\  h    T^lair  was  called  tol 

p,'''.r.h,  discover,  of  .  »»  '"H 
r  ^  i«  >iia  bed  at  Al  Taboe.    Inves  \ 

,aet  that  the  man  -s  He^^J,,,, 
Sickle,   an   Indian   oi   ^^  " 
Nevada.     He  had  been  o'^  f^  f  ^\"^^ 
trip   lor  white   fish,    together    wUh 
other   Nevada  Indians  for  the  past 

See  weeks  this  being  ^h; «- th^ 

they  make  their  annual-  trip  to  tn*- 

T.fLke  Talioe  section.        • 

The  funeral   was  held  at  Carson 

City,  Sunday  afternoon. 


.^;,VM-v. :;,.;.,  v,..,-/  ' 


LoYVQtN\T\j 


LoTv 


Believed  Oldest 

in  World 


a>»!t*»^ft<^^■V?^!^^ff^!■^Wl^^l•'•:?i??:?x■^:^^ 


iPholo  o.v  Wide  Woild> 
Nah-Nee-Num-Nal-Skok.  *u»:Wooded 
Pnttanatomie  Indian,  lis  years  ou- 
This  ancient  brave,  who  was  born  where 
Ch  caKo  now  stands,  has  been  married 
five  times  and  it  is  said  his  descendants 
number  thousands. 

Hov.  ilo  \'\X-] 


/ 


AUTO  KILLS  INDIAN,  108. 

SHELTON  wash.,  November  1»<>P)^  ( 

_Joo  Dan,  born  108  y*"*,.^*"  ,.t«r- ' 
canoe  crossing  a  stream    fdy*»ter^ 

day   from   Injuries   ^eceiveu 

wa';,  struck  ''y  ?"  «"r   S'^^i'charU. ' 

survived  by  a  brother,  i-»aviu  ^ 

""farUaVly  blind  and  ^--^J^\,^^^^ 

^"Thl^Van  brothers  are   Skokomlsh 

i  Indians. 


/ 


INDIAN,  108,  KILLED. 

Correspondence  ol  The  Star. 

ILLAHEE.  Wash.— Duckabush  In- 
dians, typical  Northwest  tribe,  live 
to  ripe  old  ages.  When  funeral 
services  were  held  for  Joe  Dan,  108, 
the  chief  mourner,  his  brother  David, 
111,  walked  briskly  alongside  the  bier. 
These  two  brothers  were  born  in  ca- 
noes anchored  on  Puget  Sound,  which 
custom  was  common  a  century  ago. 
It  was  believed  that  the  Great  Spirit 
thus  endowed  infant  boys  as  master 
marines  and  lucky  fisherman.  Joe 
Ban,  expert  canoeist,  was  killed  while 
trying  to  dodge  an  automobile  on 
Hoods  Canal  Highway. 


niVBRSIDE,   CAl/-»  PHHSS 
.      MAY  Z9.  1\>'M 
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«ICHM«ND,  CALIF. 


Oldest  Indian 


110  Years  OW 


He's  110  years  old,  has  never 
seen  a  movie,  but  has  acted  be- 
fore the  camera.  DieRO  Conejo, 
Southern  California  Indian, 
appears  in  an  Indian  massacre 
scene  of  an  historical  production 
not  yet  released. 


.■.lU^/<' 


The  gold  rush  of  '49  and  other 
I  stirring  events  arc  as  recent  oc- 
currences to  Jennie  John,  a 
Klamath  Rivei  Indian  residin 
lat  Crescent  City.  Cal.,  whose  104 
I  years  make  her  California's  old^ 
est    Indian. 


<TCCKTOW.    CAtIF 


mi  «icT 


OF  SiKE  BITtI 

Tuolumne  Resident  DieS| 

in  Hospital  at 

Sonora 


SONORA    OFFICE    STOCKTON 
RECORD,  June  l.—Bltten  by  a  rat- 
tlesnake four  or  five  days  ago,  Tom 
Woods,  a  resident  of  Cherokee  In- 
dian   reservation    near    here,    died 
shortly  after  being  brought  to  the 
county  hospital  yesterday.    He  was 
a  California  Indian,  75  years  of  age. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held  to- 
morrow afternoon  under  the  direc- 
tion of  W.  B.  O'Beirne.    Burial  will 
be   in  the  Indian  cemetery  at  the 
Cherokee  reservation.    Deceased  is 
survived  by  a  brother  and  a  sister, 
both  residents  of  the  reservation^ 


SACRAMEWTO.   CALIF.- -DEE 

JUNE  4,  19Z3 


SONOBA  (Tuolumne  Co.>il^l'jrg' on 
(ff)_Tom  wood,  an  1"     j^^^^.   died 
a   reservation   near                ^^       ^at- 
here  Saturday  as^f  ^  yg   ako. 
tlesnaKe    bite    seva   j            ^^^    qi 
■Wood.    75.    yft*^leJ*^ti5TffbaTe- 
golng   about  "'"^o^St    »"!    ^*^ 
Struck  on  tne  ^  »     _ — _j_ l— .-^^^ 


•AK  BFEGO.  CAfi.,  TTNTOH 


i^w 


'El?  Mi4f?W£D 
miAfi  DIES 
AT  lot 


3>(.f 


Death  yesterday  brought  to  an 
end  the  life  of  Angel  Qullp,  101- 
year-old  Mesa  Grande  Indian, 
who  lived  so  long  because  he 
never  married,  according  to  tra- 
dition. 

His  body  was  found  in  his  little 
"hogan"  at  the  reservation,  ac- 
cording to  Coroner  Schuyler  O. 
Kelly.  Back  In  1843  the  16-year- 
old  Angel  fell  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  Indian  princess,  who 
died  before  they  could  be  mar- 
ried. Quilp,  broken  -  hearted, 
pledged  to  live  the  rest  of  what 
resulted  in  a  long  earthly  sojoun 
tn'  bachelorhood.  His  body  wj 
be  burled  in  the  historic  cemeyPy 
near  Mesa  Grande. 


■X...   :    Buvea 

■    S..UV  rnAMCiSCO.-.",v^V.Vj 
CLIPPING.  FJJCM  ' 

'-  •  •^*'  ■>  It  ^  w  • .  4k^^. », 

J^:?^'-  25^  IP23 


INDIAN  WOMAN  OF 
REPUTED  AGE  OF 
120    YEARS    DIES 

NEVADA  CITY  (Nevada  Co.>» 
June  25.— -Reputed  by  members  of 
her  tribe  to  be  120  yenTM  old., 
"Ellasa"  fa  dead  at  ber  howie  In  the 
Chicago  rark  mutriet,  Nevada 
County.  ^v^  '( 

She  was  a  J^^iJggJ.  !"**««  »«*  *** 
oldeift  iiieMlber  orflie  tribe. 


OAKl^NO.   CALir. 

JULY  11.  ]926 


•T«fB{<Ng 


rnr^* 
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They  liaugh  ?X  Time 

The  fact  that  both  have  forgotten  llicir  ages,  known  to  be  past 
the  1 00  mark,  bothers  CHIEF  BIG  ROCK  a^id  his  wife.  WHITE 
FAWN,  not  a  bit.  They  are  completing  their  existence  with  serenity 
at  the  Laytonville  Indian  reservation.  ^^ 


^^K^  x$S?:::::v -5^!$?^::!^ 
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Chief,  Past  1 00,  Lives  in 
Contentment  on  Reservation 


WILLITS,   July  11. — Presumably 

happy  In  his  dreams  of  a  departed 

tribal    splendor,    Chief    Biff    Rock. 

«aid  to  be  the  oldest  living:  Cali- 
fornia Indian,  lives  a  tranquil  exie- 
tence  with  his  wife.  White  Fawn, 
on  the  Laytonville  Indian  reserva- 
tion. 

No  one  knows  the  exact  age  of 
Chief  Big  Rock.  Even  he  does  not 
know  it.  It  has  been  variously 
placed  at  110  and  120  years,  with 
the  former  considered  most  likely. 
Old  timers  of  this  district  remem- 
ber the  chief  always  as  a  full  grown 
man. 

Despite  the  years  that  have  pars- 
ed over  his  head  the  chief  Is  as  ac- 
tive as  a  man  of  40  years  younger, 
his  admirers  declare.  None  of  the 
senility  characteristics  of  his  white 
brothers  has  been  visited  upon  him. 


An  ardent  sportsman  In  his  youth, 
the  chief  still  retains  a  suspicion 
of  his  former  muscular  attributes. 

Chief  Big  Rock  was  born  about 
six  miles  west  of  Laytonville.  His 
wife  was  born  on  Ten  mile  river, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Mendocino 
county.  She,  too,  has  long  since  for- 
gotten her  age,  although  she  re- 
members well  her  wedding  day,  and 
declares,  a  trifle  naively,  that  some 
65  summers  have  since  passed  and 
they  are  quite  happy  and  contented 
with  one  another. 

The  aged  Indian  Is  well  entitled 
to  the  title  of  chief,  pioneers  of  the 
district  aver.  He  has  been  ruler  of 
his  tribe  for  more  than  60  years, 
and  even  today  his  word  Is  consid- 
ered law  among  the  comparatively 
few  members  of  a  mighty  group  of 
redskins  that  roamed  this  section 
moJiy  years  ago. 


KXTKRPRISE 

SEPTEMI3EU  'lil.  1926 


lej/Iortts 


Chief  ManueJ/Tortts  Very 

111  at  Residence  of 

His  Son 


After  a  life  that  has  extended! 
over  130  years,  Chief  Manuel  Tor- 
tes  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Indians  is 
descending  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadows.  The  elderly  Indian  be 
lieved  to  be  the  oldest  man  in 
Cahfornia,  is  desperately  ill  in 
Hemet  at  the  home  of  his  son, 
Alec.  Until  two  weeks  ago  he 
scarcely  had  been  ill  a  day  in  his 
long  life. 

Tortes  has  tribal  documents  to 
prove  that  he  was  born  in  1798 
Dunng  all  the  years  he  has  resided 
m  the  tiny  Santa  Rosa  reserva- 
tion high  up  in  a  remote  spot  in 
the  mountains,  40  miles  southeast 
of  Hemet.  Only  50  of  the  tribe  are 
}:l\:  ^^^  seldom  do  they  leave  their 
hilltop  fastness  to  visit  the  cities 
of  the  valley. 

For  more  than  100  years  Manuel 
Tortes  has  ruled  the  gradually  di- 
mmishing  tribe.  Despite  his  great 
age  he  has  retained  full  possesion 
of  his  faculties  and  has  farmid  a 
tract  on  the  reservation.  Wh/i  he 
was  stricken  a  fortnight  ago  We  was 
immediately  removed  to  hi/  sDn's 
home. 

The  patriarchal  chief  As  four 
sons  and  16  g^randchildre 


BCMEt,  tKL.,  WEWS-J8I 

SBPTEMPER  21.  V)^    -- 


TA  ^OSA^- 


"tV  ^        iQH  vpars  old,  cliiei  of  the 

/Cp.jif  #*«'  !°Sly  m  It  ?re  home  of  M.  e^"*; 

Z:Xt^t^^^^^}^CXS£>i  r*=Wef,  before 
Rosa  tribe,  earrfully  kept  by  .^  ^;^,^ 

him,  fix  the  year  1798  as  tMt  ^^^^^  ,„^    t„„ 

natives  af  'Sern  CaliforBia  have  been  called  to 

many  sections  of  boutneru 

his  bedside.  ,•  •  „  «hilrlreii — each  of  tnem 

"^      Chief  Tortes  has  ^^-^  ^'li:^^S^u  and  40  great- 

Hearing  100  years  of  age-13  gra 

arandchildren.  .  £  chief  Tortes  is  the  tw-si 

"The  present  serious  ine  sot  o  ^^^  ^^         ^ed 

i,n  has  ever  known— until  t^ee  reservation, 

every  day  'vith  his  Pe#  ^^  *^,^,f  Cbeen  attempting  to 
''%or  many  years  C^ief  Torte^has  ^^  Washington 

he  heard  in  the  Bureau  of  J^f^^"  f^ater  supply  for  his 
reirding  the  need  for  an  ade^^**^  ^^^  has  brought  the 
nefple  ol  the  Santa  Rosa  f  ^^^^f  j^^^nds  of  the  California 
SS-  to  the  attention  of  "^a^y"^^  definite  assurance 

?nd  Ss   but  so  far  ^^^  ^s'^at  an^g  ^^'^^  \X, 
hy  the  Washington  authoritj^^^^^^  ,hope  that  he  might  live 

''  '%l  Santa  Rosa  t^^e^^^^^S  now  only  50  j^e  on  the 
has  been  reduced  i^  rmm^ersu.^  ^^^,j^,,,t  of  the  Hem^«*, 
reservation,  ^^8^^  *^ThV  reservation  is  one  of  the  mos 

fnTccS^n  Hi^Son  of  the  chief,  arrived  la^.  Fj^ 
,  1J:;Taands%ther  relatives  have  ^  am  i^^ 
^^\       fifteen  years  ago  Alec  Jortes  w  ^^^^^^  qfu. 

daily-    *^*  .  ^^^f^sional  baseball  pl/y^f '°u7,th  of  H^iet 
l,nown  «\^?-P^Sers°  R*P^*"^  ^"^  both  otnju 

fomia.    His  ^/^^^^pronii^^tailiSiS^^^HI^HB 
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I8.1T1IWITG.  DEATH 

.  Af te/  a  life  H^t  lias  anfcftded  over 
130  yJLrs,  Chi€<K  AllJluelTTortes  of 
Santa  Rosa  Indtofts  is  neal  death.  Tiie 
elderlp  Indian,  beilioved  to  'be  the 
oldest  man  in  Oaliftornia,  is  ill  in 
Hemet  at  the  home  of  his  son,  AUec. 
Un.til  two  weeks  aigo  he  scarrely  had 
been  ill  in  his  long  life. 

Tortes  hias  tribal  documetnts  to 
prove  that  he  was  born  in  1798, 
During  all  the  years  he  has  resided 
in  the  tiny  Santa  Rosa  reservation 
high  up  in  a  remK)te  spot  in  the 
ixiountaitts,  40  miles  southeast  of 
Hanet.  Only  50  f  the  tribe  are 
left,  and  seldom  do  they  leave  their 
hilltop  fastness  to  visit  the  cities  of 
the  valley. 

For  mk)re  than  100  years  Manuel 
Tontes  has  ruled  the  gradually  di- 
minishing tribe.  Despite  his  great 
age  he  has  retained  full  possession  of 
his  faculties  and  has  farmed  a  tract 
on  the  reservation.  When  he  yas 
stricken  a  fortnight  ago  he  wa^m- 
mediately  removed  to  his  son's  «)me. 
The  patriarchal  chief  has  fouf  sons 
and  sixiteen  grandchildren. 


SAN  JACIXTO,  CKU  REGlSTEn 

—  OCTOBER  4.  1928  — 


LIVING 
PASSES  AWAY 


Dies    at     Age  of 
C!^trange 
Rites 


The  oldest  knowii  fP^rl^n  fci  Calif- 
ornia passed  away  at-^alle  vfcta  Sat- 
urday niglit  in  the  person  of  Manuel 
Tort 88,  chief  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Iii-| 
dians.  He  had  almost  double  the  al- 
lotted three  score  and  ten  for  he  was 
130  years  of  age  having  been  boru 
in  1798  according  to  tribal  records. 

Sattirdar  night    stn^    Sunday  nigh1 

following  his  death  Indian  ceremonial! 

were  held  in  tbe  little  Indian  settle] 

ment  south  of  Florida  Ave.  and  neai 

the  Wilson  home.     Here  the  bady  la: 

in  state   in   a  little   house   at  the   Inl 

dian  camp.     Messages  had  been  sen| 

to    the    various    reservations    of    th< 

death  and  soon  tliere  were  50  repre| 

sentatives    present   from    the    variou! 

tribes.    The  entire  death  ritual  of  th< 

Indians  was  gone  through  lasting  th< 

entire    Saturday    aud   Sunday   nights] 

The   mystic   rites     appealed     to     th( 

Great    Spirit    for    acceptance    of    th( 

soul  of   the    departed,   imploring   thai 

the    Pass    to      the      Happy      Hnntini 

Grounds  be  made  oasy.    The  chantini 

cf  the  creation  of  the  earth,  then  th( 

formation    of    the    hills    and    runnini 

of    the    rivers,    then    the    creation    oi 

?ilan,    the]i    the   history   of   the   Indiai 

;  aiid    particularly    of    the    dead    man's 

'  faniily  was  chanted  for  many  genera- 

j  lions.      Food    was    served    to   all,    tli( 

foo.'l  serving   for    refreshment   to   th( 

living  and  symbollically  for  the  deadl 

^  during  his  journey  to  the  spirit  lands. 

As    the    Indians    have    embraced    the 

'  (^atholic   faith,   Father   Henry   of   this 

city   was  present  to  pray  for  the  de- 

T^avtefl.     The    body    was   prepared    by 

llouLston   &  Harford.     After  the  cere- 
I  moiiials  here  it  was  taken  to  the  Santa] 
i  T7osa    reservation    where    the    funeral 

was    bf^ld    Monday    attended      by      In-j 
•  dians  from   many  joints   in   Southern 
'i  ralifornia   for   ail    the    Indian   funeral 
'  rites   were   again  observed. 
i      The  chief  lived   all   his   life   on   the 
I  Santa  Rosa  reservation  until   about  3 

voars    ago    wlien    he    cam'-    to      Valle 

Vista    to  thf'    home    of    his    grandson, 

Raphael   Tortes. 

He  is  survived  by  four  childi-ov^^nl 

of  whom  are  said  to  be  over  IQ^ears 

of  age   and   13  Krand  childii^  and  40 

proat   grand  children, 


^     OCTOBKK  5,  1928    ^1 


LAJPTrIBAL  TRIBtJTE  PAID  CHIEF 

jtj  <^  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  * 

aftual  Tones  Summoned  at  Age  of  130  Years 


Indians,    all 


tty  SaAaMlosj 
that  remamjf  oi  a  Aice  powerful 
tribe,  gathefed  in  the  little  cem- 
etery on  the  reservation  high  in 
the  mountains  above  Hemet  Mon- 
day night,  and  buried  their  chief, 
Captain  Manual  Tortes,  130  years 
old,  with  full  tribal  honors.  An 
Indian  priest  chanted  the  burial 
intercession  as  the  aged  chief 
was  lowered  to  his  grave.  Mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  remained  at  the 
graveside  throughout  the  night. 

Chief  Tortes  died  Saturday  at 
the  home  of  his  grandson,  Raphael 
Tortes,  at  Valle  Vista.    His  opti- 


cal illness  was  announced  in  The 
News  two  weeks  ago.  The  body 
was  removed  to  the  Roulston  & 
Harford  Funeral  Home  and  then 
taken  to  the  Santa  Rosa  reserva- 
tion for  the  funeral  service  and 

burial. 

pom  in  1798,  according  to  tribal 
records,  chief  Tortes  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  living  Indian  chief  in 
America.  He  is  survived  by  four 
children,  all  declared  to  be  ovei 
lOQ  years  old;  14  grandchildrei 
40  great-grandchildren,  and 
eral  great- great-grandchildrj 


/i,  L/FTS  MOrORCYCLi,; 
SELF  OF  'VAC  CHARGE 


There  is  a '  distinctly  human 
side  to  occurrences  at  central  po- 
lice station.    Then  there  are  rules 

and  theories.  ,  1,4.  nv^ 

If  you  can  walk  a  straight  line 
and  say  "przemysl"  without  dis- 
locating  your  tongue,  you  are  not 
Intoxicated.    This  is  a  rule. 

If  you  are  100  years  old  and  can 
lift  the  rear  end  of  a  450-pound 
motorcycle,  you  are  not  a  vagrant. 
This  has  been  merely  a  theory.  It 
Is'now  a  demonstrated  fact. 

The  "theory"  was  put  into  prac- 
tice yesterday  when  Joe  Doran, 
chief  of  police,  released  Juan  Mar- 
tinez, 100-year-old  Indian,  after 
he  had  been  arrested  by  M.  C.  Mc- 
Laren, patrolman,  and  booked  at 
the  city  jail  on  a  charge  of  "va- 
grancy, refusing  to  work."     Juan 


was  arrested  at  Third  and  Island 

streets  after  the  Indian  is  said  to 

have     refused     to     abandon    his 

home,  a  crudely  improvised  affair. 

on  the  water  front. 

The  aged  Indian  convinced 
Chief  poran  that  he  was  healthy 
and*  capable  of  work,  although 
100  years  old,  by  lifting  the  rear 
wheel  of  a  motorcycle  off  the 
ground.  He  was  in  Jail  only  a  fj; 
minutes. 


OlifJtlana^Dete] 
their  parei 


,he 
until 


Remnant  Tribe 
Attends  Rites 
Of  Indian,  107 

[survivors  of  Sacramento  VaL 
'      ley  Race  Mourn  Death 
of  Aged  Woman. 
\f^\> 

^,    ,     1  i/p) — Less 

1     WILLOWS,     Nov     1^  r;     rem- 

than  100  Ind'*"/'lWonce    num- 

nant    of  „*„iTtn   the    Sacramento 

^'''"^      lathered    y^terday      near 
valley,    satherea    ye«  ^^^^^^    „{ 

NewvUle    to  jpo'""  ^^"^id.  the  old- 
Ann  Brown,  107  yeain         •      g^cra- , 

through    ,1°":^^    ancestors   In    the 

I  l,„rled    with  .^^U'^^l^nie.  Death 

family  mound  nea.  rje     ^^.j^^gtone 

too^    Plact..%^   ..e  had  Uve^,. 


-■V.  •'  ,  -■  ■ 

'    if-     "■   -■■   - ''. 

ir  ---r  ■*- 
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.After  Century  of  Life 

With  the  Indian  ol4)aige  is  a  tradition  and  INDIAN  PETE 
of  Willils  prorirf  no  exccpjibn.  Pete,  who  was  a  familiar  character 
about  that  city  for  many  years,  died  recently  at  the  official  age  of 
120,  but  old  timers  of  Mendocino  county  declare  that  the  aged  man 
had  lived  ma<^y  y^ars/longcr. 


Indian  Pioneer,  120  Years 
Old,  Succurnbs  at  Willits 


WILLITS,  March  31.  —  The 
"happy  hunting  grounds'*  had  to- 
day conferred  its  greeting  upon  In- 
dian Pete,   Mendocino   Indian  who 

claimed  120  years  before  his  death. 
Pete,  presumably  California's  old- 
est resident,  died  last  week  at  the 
ranchcria  of  the  Shibalny  Pomos 
at  Cahto,  near  baytonville,  and  was 
buried  with  tribal  rites. 

Pete  was  born  during  the  term 
of  James  Madison,  fourth  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  while 
Robert  Fulton  was  engaged  on  his 
steamboat  experiments.  When 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
he  was  well  along  in  middle  age. 

Though  Pete's  exact  age  was  un- 
determined, old  residents  near  here 
support  his  claims  that  he  had 
seen  1 20  summers  and  winters  go 
by.      When,  the    first     settlers     in 


northern  Mendocino  county  saw 
him  he  was  an  old  and  wrinkled 
man. 

Jim  White,  GO,  said  that  in  his 
boyhood  days  he  knew  Indian 
Pete  as  "the  old  man  of  the  "Po- 
mos." Sam  Pinchez  of  Laytonville 
said  that  when  he  first  saw  Pete 
in  1871  he  was  then  well  advanced 
in  age. 

The  aged  Indian  was  presumably 
born  within  six  miles  of  the  spot 
where  he  died.  A  wife,  almost  as 
old  as  he,  and  three  children  sur- 
vive him. 

Among  Indian  Pete's  memories 
were  tales  of  the  days  when  elk 
were  as  thick  in  California  as  cattle 
are  '  today.  He  hunted  over  the 
state  when  it  w^as  a  total  wilder- 
ness and,  1^  his  middle  age,  packedy 
supplies  for  the  earliest  adventu] 
ers  who  visited  the  coast. 


MhM 
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LOXa    BEACH,    CAL.,   %'. 

MAY  17.  1930     v>, 

U^IAN  TALE 
FINDS  ECHO 
IN  OKLAHOMA 


SACRAMENTO   CAL.    BEE 

JULY  15,  I^3X 


Member  '^  Slfev^ee    Tribe, 

William     Little     Axe, 

1 20  Years  of  Age. 


A  news  story  appearing  recently 
in  the  Press-Telegram  about  a  110- 
year  old  Indian  living  near  Comp- 
ton  finds  an  echo. 

"I  know  an  Indian  older  than 
that"  writes  Miss  Louise  Holman, 
whose  address  is  Healdton,  OWa. 
♦'Near«ttie  town  of  Shawnee  Okla., 
is  a  Shawnee  Indian,  named  Wil- 
liam Little  Axe,   who  is  120.' ,      . 

Miss  Holman's  letter  is  v^rififid 
bv  an  Oklahoma  newspaper  clip- 
ping telling  that  when  the  census 
enumerator  went  to  the  Indians 
two-room  farm  house,  the  agea 
man  fled.  He  was  lured  back  by 
an  interpreter  and  the  promise  of 

a  cigar.  _ 

William  Little  Axe  was  born 
in  a  Shawnee  Indian  village  on  trie 
South  Canadian  somewhere  be- 
tween the  cities  that  now  are 
Purcell  and  Wanette.  He  thinks  he 
was  born  in  1810,  two  years  before 
the  War  of  1812  and  the  siege  of 

New   Orleans.  ,.  *.  ^    ij 

William  Little  Axe  enlisted  In 
the  Civil  War  in  1861.  He  had 
grown  children  and  was  the  old 
man"  of  his  troop  of  cavalry^  HeJ 
remembers  riding  the  ranges  hunt 
ing  buffalo,  deer,  turkey  and  othei 

wild   game.  ,  .  ,  ^♦ui,. 

The       Indian       drinks       notnin 
stronger     than     water,     smokes 
pipe  nearly  all  the  time,  and  livfi 
largely   on  pork. 


STOCKTON    CALIF.   RECORDI 
JULY  10,  11)31 


Aged  Indian  Dies 
at  Home  of  Soi 


SONOKA  OFFICE  STOCKTOl, 
RECORD,  July  10.— Jim  Bill,  Indi- 
an, 90,  resident  of  the  Groveland 
section  for  a  long  time,  died  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  home  of  his 
son,  Jack  Bailey,  at  the  Indian  res- 
ervation near  Tuolumne.  The  fun- 
eral, in  charge  of  W.  B.  O'Beirne, 
vi^as  held  at  the  Indian  reservatiorL 
at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon.  Buriall 
was  made  in  the  Indian  cemetery| 
at  Cherokee. 


ISKTEiiPHISIU 

JULY  14,>^93 


Indian  Is 
^ouhdDeadin^ 
Bed  oLSiream 


Modern  eyes  acftJlSTtraited  for 
ancient  Indian  smoke  signSs,  and 
for  that  reason,  officers  bVieve, 
an  aged  Indian  died  alone  yes- 
terday in  the  San  Jacinto  river 
bottom— his  attempts  to  summon 
aid  by  smoke  signals  of  distress 
were  futile. 

The  body  was  found  by  a 
rancher  in  the  sands  northwest 
of  San  Jacinto  near  the  Ryan 
ranch.  Undersheriff  W.  W.  Wal- 
rath  and  Deputy  Sheriff  E.  J. 
Burr,  investigating  officers,  said 
there  were  ashes  of  two  fires, 
typical   smoke   signal  fires,   near 

the  body. 

The  aged  Indian,  who  has  not 
been  identified,  apparently  died 
of  natural  causes,  officers  said. 
His  age  was  estimaated  at  90. 
years. 


GAZETTE 


Indian  Aged 
104  Attends 
Tulare  Fete 

Indians,  tme  of  th^m  104 
years  old,  were  among  tne 
guests  of  honor  on  Pioneer 
Day  at  the  Tulare  fair  last 
Wednesday,  according  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Wright  of  Mt. 
View,  who  were  also  among 
the  honored  guests. 

The  more  than  a  century- 
old  Indian,  whose  name  was 
not  learned,  was  hale  and 
hearty  and  very  interested  in 
the  celebration,  Mrs.  Wright 
reports. 

All    of    the    pioneer    guests 
were  residents  of  Tulare  prior 
to  1881.    Ten  who  were  resi- 
dents r^  ior  to  1848  formed  a 
court    of    honor    to    Governor 
James  Rolph,  Jr.,  who  attend- 
ed the  out-of-door  luncheon. 
"  J.   R.  Wright  of   Mt.  View 
accompanied    his    parents   on 
the   trip  to  Tulare. 


IWORfAN  WHO  PANNED 

GOLD  50  YEARS  DIES] 

REDDING  (Shasta  Co.),  July  15. [ 
(^)— Sarah  Green,  90,  Indian  native 
of  Shasta  County,  ^jrho  had  efirned 
her  living  for  the  last  fifty  years 
by  panning  gold  in  the  streams 
near  her  home  at  Whlskytowa,  died! 
yesterday.  Funeral  services  will  be| 
held  Thursday. 


NOVEMBEIl  G.  1931  » 


?x..  ^hx^Jja:^^ 


I      !      { 

ig  the  registratiods^for  la- 
led  with  fi(«^rf»tavy/Jorgen- 
sen  isVn  Indian  !>;i  y<^rs  old.  The 
fact  th\t  he  is  ihe  father  of  2G 
children  adds  interest  to  this  r 
niarkable    circumstance. 


t 


•^r 


Indian  Dies  at 

Age  of  120  Years 

REDDIN-G.    April    fT.^-Tom    DeUa,   a 

rintoon    Indian,    dif?<1    n^ar    Antler   at 

pg^  of   I'^n   vrars.     Thr^  verdict  of 


Ihr.   f«K«  of   120   yrars. 
thp    roroncr's    jury    yrns 

from    la^k    of  ..    u      *     i** 

and     that     hJp     «s:e     wa«       »bout     120 

A  cars." 


that    b<»! 
noiirlsihmcnt    and 


dfrd 


f^^ij-^^trv^^*^ 


uv- 


Louo^r    CaMf6r/uc\ 


XHll-  -  \^3(4> 
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CAKL  Aivm.  CALir. -*-Trtl5UNS 

AUGUST  ia,  ]927 


Descendants    o 
skins  to  Be  Seen  m  ^terra 
Festival  in  September. 


MONTEREY,  Aug.  27.— Direct 
descendants  of  the  first  Indians 
baptized  in  Carmel  Mission  150 
vears  ago  by  Fray  Junipero  Serra, 
founder  of  California  Missions  will 
be  honored  at  the  Serra  Pilgrim- 
are  here  September  9,  10  and  11, 
kT/hen  the  Onesimo  family  of  two 
l\sturdy  pafenls  and  four  stalwart 
sons  will  supply  a  picturesque 
group   for   the   fiesta. 

Since    the   days   of    Serra,    mem- 
bers of  the  family  have  been  cared 
for  by   Serra's  successors,    and  to- 
day  finds   Father    Ramon    Mestres 
of  Monterey  and    Carmel    missions 
looking    out  for    the   spiritual   and 
often    physical    needs      of    present 
members   of   the    old    family.    Just 
as    their    ancestors    lived    in    close 
proximity   to    the   old   mission,   the 
Onesimo  family,   with   traits   char- 
acteristic of  their  race,  live  in  an 
humble    dwelling    a    stone's   throw 
from  the  last  resting  place  of  the 
old    Spanish    padre    who      walked 
among  their  forebears,   tilling  just 
enough   of  the  soil  to  supply  bod- 
ily needs  and  asking  little  of  things 
worldly.   The    parents   are   in   their 
seventies,   while  the  sons  range  in 
age  from  2  5  to  40. 

Sunday  morning,  September  11, 
the  family  will  accompany  the  pil- 
grimage in  the  way  of  the  cross 
from  Monterey  to  Carmel  headed 
by  Monsigner  Mentres,  walking  in 
the  same*  trail  that  their  ancestors 
jBo  often  trod  with  their  beloved 
Serra 

The  route  of  the  pilgrimage, 
marked  with  14  crosses  of  virgin 
pine»  will  follow  the  easiest  course 
over  the  hills  to  Carmel  Mission, 
end  was  laid  out  with  meticulous 
care  by  Fray  Serra.  Through  the 
vears  the  original  trail  has  been 
preserved   by.  Father   Mentres. 


OAKLAND.   CALIF.— Tr:Ct'NE 

MAY  -M,  1926 


acher  Says  Old  Baja  California 
Indians  Were  Lax  on  Cultivation 


Tndlans  In  Lower^iCk^lffomlA  In  the 
I)aj5t  lived  entirely  on  the  wllH  prod- 
ucts of  the  land  and  did  not  ctilti- 
vate  anything,  acordlng  to  Peverll 
Meigs,  a  teaching  felow  In  the  depart- 
ment of  geography,  who  has  Just  re- 
turned from  a  field  trip  in  the  north- 
western mesa  area  of  Lower  California, 
I  covering  250  miles  south  of  the  border' 


Meigs  WM  studying  the  natural 
landscape.  Including  the  climate  of 
the  area,  the  land  formation  and  the 
vegetation,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the 
different  eultun^  group*  an  th«  livnd. 
The  country  rises  in  a  series  of  marine 
terraces  up  to  2000  feet,  he  says.  It  Is 
greatly    cut    up    by   canyons,    though 


part  of  It  Is  still  smoth,  and  It  has  a 
^oggy,  desert  climate. 

The  first  of  the  cultural  groups  was 
tJie  Indians.  They  had  a  very  low  cul- 
ture and  left  little  except  heaps  of 
shells  along  the  coast  and  even  20 
miles  inland.  They  carried  shellfish 
with  them  for  food.  Some  heaps  were 
found  as  high  els  2000  feet  In  the 
mountains,  says  Meigs. 

The  Indians  also  depended  greatly 
on  wild  seeds  and  roots  for  their  food. 
Cactus  fruit  was  highly  prized.  Mes- 
qulte  and  the  "Mescal"  plant  were 
other  sources  of  food.  The  later  Is 
very  similar  to  the  century  plant.  The 
Indians  roasted  the  trunks  In  pits,  a 
process  which  took  three  days,  Meigs 
says.  A  few  arrowheads  Indicated  that 
the  Indians  probably  shot  some  quail 
and  rabbits,  which  are  plentiful  there. 

Meigs  talked  with  people  who  knew 
the  old  Indian  language,  and,  Judging 
from  it,  he  thinks  that  the  Indians 
who  once  Inhabited  that  section  be- 
longed  to  the  Ytimaji  language  group. 


The  next  culture  group  to  come  was 
the  domlnlcan  padres.  Their  activity 
was  largely  confined  to  a  few  valleys 
in  wlilch  there  was  water.  They  had 
seven  missions  and  about  1000  In- 
dians to  each  mission.  Meigs  made  a 
study  of  the  missions,  though  they 
were  practically  in  ruins,  having  been 
made  of  adobe.  Junipera  Serra  built 
his  first  mission  in  Lower  California 
over  250  miles  south  of  the  border  and 
then  crossed  over  to  San  Diego,  where 
he  built  his  second,  says  Meigs, 

The  land  is  now  In  the  possession 
of  Mexican  frontiersmen,  who  engage 
in  cattle  ranging  on  the  dry  plains 
and  mesas,  Meigs  says.  There  are  a 
few  little  villages  scattered  at  great 
distances  and  confined  to  the  valleys. 
The  people  are  friendly  and  hospita- 
ble, Meigs  found.  The  worst  element 
is  right  around  the  border,  he  says. 

The  most  important  sources  of  the 
wealth  of  Lower  California  today^  is 
the  sea  products  along  the  coast^nd 
on  the  nearby  Islands,  Meigs  fouifd. 


Indians^  Theory  oi  Creation 
Obtained  By  Two  U.  C.  Men 

BE-rfKELEfi',      I\r,ay      21. — There  rmeii   and 
liave  been   mfny  theoiies  advance'*!    pleted,   tl 


as  to  the  ci^eation  of  the  world, 
but  the  latest  to  come  to  liKht  Is 
the  >veird  hiistory  of  the  "begin- 
nu.K  of  thiiiss''  ^vhic]i  isr  the  belief 
of  the  Al<wa*ala  Indians  of  Lower 
California:       - 

The  Akwa'ala  version  of  crea- 
tion has  just  been  obtained  by  Dr. 
R.  M.  LoAvie  and  Dr.  K.  W,  Qifford 
of  the  University  of  CMllfornia  an- 
thropology department  from  an 
ny:rd  '*6ham;in."  or  dortor,  of  Mie 
tribe,  l-cnown  only  ns  "Jackrabbit." 
INDIANS. 

His   story   goes   thus: 

"There  \vfi«  nothing  but  water  in 
the  beginning,  and  there  wer^^  two 
men  swimming-  jnder  tlu;  surface 
searching  for  land.  As  one  of 
thcni  reaclut  the  surface  land 
camo  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  This  man'«  name  was  Mitipa, 
Tlie  otlier  man  opened  his  eyes 
too  quickly  and  >va.s  blinded  by 
the  salt  water.  He  «ank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  thus  the  af* 
fliction  of  blindness  came  Into  be- 
ing. 

"iSlitipa  made  four  men  and. 
eig:ht  women.  Thetie  were  of  dif- 
ferent tribes — Mohave,  Yuma,  Ma- 
ricopa, and  Cocopa.  Each  man 
had  two  women.     After  thefie  four 


eight  women  Were  com- 
the  creator  Mitipa  men- 
tioned the  north,  tlien  he  men- 
tioned the  west,  fcio  that  tliosQ  liv- 
ing in  the  mountains  could  use  tlic 
wild  foods,  the  seed  of  which  were 
thrown  to  (he  west,  so  tlic  people 
could  use  them.  Then  he  men- 
tioned the  south.  People  were 
created  in  the  north.  In  the  south 
the  same  food  was  thrown  as  in 
the  west,  seeds-',  all  kinds  of  seed«. 
lie  threw  seeds  to  the  ea.st  Just  a^ 
he  did  in  the  west,  wild  seeds  fui* 
tlie  people. 

MARKS  MOON,  SUN. 

"The  creator  had  a  moon.  Jle 
made  it  in  the  wetst.  Then  he  made 
the  sun  in  the  east.  He  put  the 
moon  in  the  west  and  told  tlje  peo- 
ple he  had  made  it.  He  said  the 
moon  would  ^o  down,  but  there 
would  be  a  new  moon.  He  named 
tlie  months.  After  that  he  made 
the  sun. 

"Moon  was  made,  but  fir^st  was 
taken  out  and  put  on  the  hand  to 
»lio\v  to  men.  'This  is  the  moon* 
Then  he  took  it  up  in  the  air  and 
left  it  there.  The  creator  had  thf. 
sun  on  hl«  hand  In  the  sam  way. 
When  people  see  it  in  the  ea.st,  they 
know  It  Is  sunrise:  when  in  the 
west,  they  know  it  will  soon  be 
dark  and  lime  to  go  home." 


eEWKH^L.EV.    CALIF.    ^ 
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iTORY  OF  CREATION 


■•*■   ^v 


Anoth«:r  /version  cf  the  creation 
story,  explaining  how  the  earth  and  it£ 
-nhabltanta  came  into  existence,  as  be- 
lioved  b/  the  Akwa'ala  Indians  ol 
Lower  Call forniaTlias  just  b3en  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  E.  V7.  Gifiord,  curator  cf 
the  University  of  California  museum 
of  anthropology,  and  Professor  R.  H. 
iLowi3,  of  tlie  anthropology  depart- 
ment, from  information  furnished  by 
an  aged  shaman  cf  the  trabe,  known 
las  Jackrabbit. 

According  to  the  Aliwa'ala  explana- 
J:ioh  as  given  by  Jackrabbit,  there  was 
Inothlng  but  water   in   the   beginning 
and   there    were   two   men   swimminj? 
under  the  surface  searching  for  land. 
.IS  one  of  them  reached  the  surface 
land  came  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Isea    also.      This     man's      name      was 
iMitipa.     The    other   man   opened  his 
leyes  too  quickly  and  was  blinded  by 
Ithe  S9lt  water.    He  sank  to  the  bot- 
Itom  of  the  sea,  and  thus  the  affliction 
|of  blindness  came  into  being  with  man. 
Tald  Ey  Indian 
In    Jackrabbit's    own    words,    then. 
"Mi  ipa    made    four    men    and    eight 
women.    These  were  of  different  tribes 
— Majave,    Yuma,   Maricopa   and   Co- 
cooa.      Eaxjh    man    had    two    women. 
After  these  four  men  and  eight  women 
were    completed,    the    cre?.tor    Mitipa 
mentioned  the  north,   then  he   men- 
-.ioned  the  west,  so  that  those  living  in 
the    mountains    could    use     the     wik^ 
toods,  the  seed  cf  which  were  throv/n 
tx)  the  west,  so  the  people  could  use 
them.    Then  he  mentioned  the  south. 


People  were  created  in  the  north.  In 
he  soutli  the  lanie  food  was  thrown 
is  in  the  west;  seeds,  all  kinds  of 
5eeds.  He  threw  seeds  to  the  east 
just  as  he  did  in  the  v/est,  wild  seedt 
or  the  people. 

Blade  the  Moon 
"The  creator  had  a  moon.  He  m.ade 
it  in  the  v/ost.  Then  he  feiade  the  sun 
in  the  east.  He  put  the  moon  in  the 
west  and  told  th?  people  he  had  made 
it.  He  said  the  moon  would  go  down, 
but  tiiere  would  b3  a  new  moon.  He 
named  the  months.  After  that  he 
made  the  sun. 

"Moon  was  made,  but  first  was  tak- 
en out  and  put  on  the  hand  to  show  to 
men.  'This  is  the  moon.'  Then  he 
took  it  up  in  the  air  and  left  it  there. 
The  creator  had  th-  sun  on  his  hand 
in  the  same  way.  Wlion  people  see  it 
in  the  east,  they  knov/  it  is  sunrise; 
when  in  the  west  they  know  it  will 
soon  be  dark  and  time  to  go  home. 

"Men  were  made  like  doUs,  wliich 
,  after  a  while  became  like  men.    Each 
Iwas  given  the  nam.e  of  hio  trib^  and, 
lineage." 

Told  Through  Intcrrre^ers 
Professor  Lowie  and  Dr.  Giflord  met 
with  Jackrabbit  while  making  a  study 
of  the  Cocooa  tribe.     They  persuaded 
him  to  accompany  them  to  the  Coco-jt^ 
3amp  near  S.^mercon,  and  there  helci 
•conversation  with  him  through  two  in- 
terpreters, a  Cocopa  Indian  translat- 
ng  the  Akwa'ala  into  Yuma,  and  a 
Yuma    translating    it    into    English 
Jackrabbit    also    furnished    more    in- 


niation  concerning  shamanism  and 
A«r  customs  and  rites  of  his  people, 
fese  have  been*  published  in  bulletin 
fm  by  the  University  Press,  Under 
title,  "Notes  on  the  Akwa-ala  In- 
ms  of  Lower  California." 


ITliat     good     coal.      Whitney     and 
litney.   Berkeley  687.  Adv. 
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Meigs  Speaker 
At  Lions  Club 


Peveril  Meigs,  assistant  professor 
of  geography  at  the  teachers  col- 
lege, addressed  the  Lions  club  to- 
day with  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
the    Indians    of    Lower    California. 
Meigs  spent   several  ^ftttftflftfT^Tn 
that    region    representing    the    de- 
partments   of    geography    and    an- 
thropology   of    the    University    of 
California.     He  studied  Indians  of 
the  interior  who  have  never   been 
^studied  by  white  men. 
|-  The    speaker   «poke   of   the--4an- 
juage,  food,  houses,  and  culture  of 
|the    Indians,     and    told    of    their 
legends   and    folk   lore,   illustrating 
bis  remarks  with  lantern  slides. 

Dan     Webster     was      fellowship 
chairman.     Harry  Deirup  presided, 
li.    D.    McCabe   was   inducted   into 
lembership  in  the  local  organiza- 
tion. 


BE/^KI^LEV.   CALIF 
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Explorer  Tells  of 
Mexican 


S  H.  Parsons,  1069  Peralta  Street, 
scientist  and  lecturer  who  has  Just  re- 
turned from  directing  an  expedition 
among  the  Serl  Indians  in  Mexico  wa* 
the  speaker  at  the  quarterly  luncheon 
of  the  Major  Clubs  of  the  Armstrong 
College  this  noon  at  Pex.  , 

The  Seri  Indians  of  Tiburon  Island  i 
are  considered  by  the  bureau  of  eth-  i 
nology  as  the  most  primitive  type  re- 
maining  in  North  America.  For  nearly  1 
400  years  they  have  resisted  all  at-  i 
tempts  to  civilize  them  or  to  bring 
them  under  the  control  of  the  Mexican 

government.  ^     ,  j.    ,        ,  rrsi^  ! 

Parsons  said:  "The  interior  of  Tib-, 
uron  Island  is  absolutely  unexplored 
and  unknown  to  the  outside  world.  | 
having  been  visited  by  not  more  than  j 
half  a  dozen  men  since  the  Seris  were  ■ 
first  discovered  by  the  early  explorers 
of  the  west  coast  of  Aemrica. 

"There  are  records  of  several  at- 
tempts to  invade  this  jealously  guard- 
ed homeland  of  these  Indians  by  nien 
who  have  lost  their  lives  In  their  de- 
sire to  search  for  the  gold  which  is 
reported  to  exist  in  the  interior 

"Tiburon  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
Gulf   of  California,   with   an   area   of 
something  over  500  square  miles      It 
Ues  180  miles  south  of  the  mouth  ot 
the  Colorado  River  and  is  separated 
from   the   mainland  of   Mexico   by   a 
narrow,    tempestuous    channel     called 
significantly   by    its    discoverers      Es- 
trecho  Inflernlllo"   (Straight  of  Little 
Hell).    Excepting  after  a  rare  rairifall 
there    Is    not    one    drop    of    running 
water  on  the  whole  island.  ^^„.  ^ 

The  Seris  have  always  been  reputed 
cannibals  but  Parsons  says  that  none 
of  the   present  tribe  indulge   in  this 

kind  of  diet.  ^  „„_ 

Twenty-two  years  ago  Parsons  was 

commissioned  by  the  "^^jj^^^^^^fea^^ 
of  Sonora  to  negotiate  a  Peace  treaty 
^tw^en  the  Seris  and  the  government. 
Du^^^iig  the  negotiations  he  spent  sev- 

eral  months  with  the  Ind^aii«  % J^^^^ 
of  which  time  he  was  accompanied  oy 
Mr!  Parsons  who  was  initiated  into 
?he  TuttlTcian  with  an  elaborate  cer- 

'™Parsons'  recent  trip  to  the  Seris 
he  conducted  a  party  to  study  the.r 
h^tory  ceremonies,  language  and 
mvth7  which  have  never  before  been 
recorded  The  whole  party  was  in- 
S  to  witness  an  ancient  ceremony 
which  w^  a  plea  to  the  fish  gods  to 
Tend  them  food.  ^The  singing /^^ 
dancing  continued  for  four  nights 

For  more  than  a  month  not  a  flsh 
had  beTn  caught  but  the  day  follow- , 
IrTcr  +ViA  conclusion  of  the  dance  every , 
lanorcame  to  loaded  ..1th  giant  sea 

^^ParsonI''^?s    contemplating    another' 
trK  The  seris  In  J^e  near  ftiture 
when  the  great  feafits  of  these  m 
dlans  will  take  place. 
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Large  NiimSer  o\  Im- 
provement Projects 
Being  Undertaken 


Recent  heavy  rainfall  in  the  jur- 
isdiction covered  by  the  Mission 
Indian  agency  has  required  much 
work  by  Indian  emergency  conser- 
vation employes  on  reservations  in 
Riverside  and  San  Diego  county, 
it  is  disclosed  in  reports  for  Jan- 
uary on  file  in  the  office  of  Supt. 
John  W.  Dady. 

A  mile  of  truck  trail  had  to  be 
repaired  on  the  Soboba  reserva- 
tion, east  of  San  Jacinto,  and  979 
rods  of  fencing  were  required  to 
be  repaired  on  the  Cahuilla  reser- 
vation, on  the  south  side  of  the 
San  Jacinto  mountains.  Seventy- 
five  rods  of  new  fencing  were  also 
constructed  on  this  reservation  dur- 
ing the  month. 

New  Fence  Built 

New  fencing  constructed  for  the 
month  on  various  reservations  tot- 
aled 2361  rods,  in  addition  to  the 
repal     of  97P  rods. 

New  work  included  the  construc- 
tion of  9.8  miles  of  horse  trails,  3.84 
miles  of  truck  trails,  and  7.34  miles 
of  firebreaks.  In  truck  trail  main- 
tenance activities,  16  miles  were 
covered.  Nearly  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  trailside  clearing  was  accom- 
plished and  5  miles  of  firebreak 
cleared. 

Three  new  springs  were  develop- 
ed, a  work  that  has  been  in  prog- 
ress ever  since  the  ECW  work  was 
carried  on  over  an  area  of  64  acres, 
set  up.  Fire  hazard  reduction  was 
carried  on  over  an  area  of  64  acres 


Large  N  u  m  K^  r  \of  Im- 
provement Projects 
Being  Undertaken 

Recent  heavy  rainfall  in  the  jur- 
isdiction covered  by  the  Mission 
Indian  agency  has  required  much 
work  by  Indian  emergency  conser- 
vation employes  on  reservations  in 
Riverside  and  San  Diego  county, 
it  is  disclosed  in  reports  for  Jan- 
uary on  file  in  the  office  of  Supt. 
John  W.  Dady. 

A  mile  of  truck  trail  had  to  be 
repaired  on  the  Soboba  reserva- 
tion, east  of  San  Jacinto,  and  979 
rods  of  fencing  were  required  to 
be  repaired  on  the  Cahuilla  reser- 
vation, on  the  south  side  of  the 
San  Jacinto  mountains.  Seventy- 
five  rods  of  new  fencing  were  also 
constructed  on  this  reservation  dur- 
ing the  month. 

New  Fence  Built 
New  fencing  constructed  for  the 
irtonth  on  various  reservations  tot- 
aled 2361  rods,   in  addition  to   the 
repal    of  97^  rods. 

.New  work  included  the  constru^ 
tion  of  9.8  miles  of  horse  trails,  3.84 
miles  of  truck  trails,  and  7.34  miles 
of  firebreaks.  In  truck  trail  main- 
tenance activities,  16  miles  were 
covered.  Nearly  a  mile  and  a  hair 
of  trailside  clearing  was  acconi- 
plished   and   5   miles    of    firebreak 

cleared.  ,       .  __ 

Three  new  springs  were  develop^  ^ 
•d  a  work  that  has  been  in  prog- 
re;a  ever  since  the  ECW  work  ;jr^ 
carried  on  over  an  area  of  64  acngs 
Bet  up.  Fire  hazard  reductloivAaa 
carried  on  over  an  area  of  6^cres. 
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Indians 


^     \     They  All  Want  to  Die 

Anthropologists  bring  back  from  Sonora.  Mexico,  the  story  ot 
the  Seri  tribe  of  Indians,  apparently  bent  on  race  suicide. 

Once  it  was  a  great  warrier  tribe,  proud  of  its  courage  and 
fierce  conquests.  But  now  war  and  the  disease  that  follows  war 
have  reduced  it  to  a  small,  weak  band  of  discouraged  Indians,  and 
they  have  decided  that  they  might  as  well  stop  breeding  and  so 
bring  the  tribal  story  to  an  end.  ,«,Uwar 

The  rest  of  the  human  race,  moving  toward  the  next  world  war. 
eacb-nation  so  proud  and  fierce,  might  remember  the  Sen  Indians. 
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^  FOR  INFLUENZA  IN 
DOXIE  R< 


Nevada    Tribes  ^aini    Ndne 

Have  Died  Who  Save  .^leen 

Treated    ^^    I^yb 


(J|^.),    Decem- 

I^ians      here- 

a    natural    root 

the      influenza 

:  given  a  tryout 

and   from   dc- 

has  been  par- 


••doxie." 
and   fiay 


APwSON 
bor    31. 
abouts 
remedy 
which  is  beiji 
by   local   physicians, 
velopments  so  far  it 
tially    demonstrated      that    it   con- 
tains  curative   qualities. 

The  local  physicians  have  not 
vet  classified  the  root  or  herb  and 
Aave  sent  samples  of  it  to  the  uni- 
versity at  Reno  and  the  authori- 
^'e3  at  Washington  for  determina- 
don. 

Indinnn    Call    It    Boxie. 
The     Indians,     however,  call     it 
or    something    like    that, 
it   is      found      in   various 
places    throughout    the    valley    re- 
gion. 

The  root,  which  it  is  said 
shoots  out  only  a  sparsity  of  stem 
and  leaf,  develops  very  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
grows  to  the  size  of  a  good-sized 
parsnip.  It  is  more  or  less  spor^gy, 
and  when  fresh  exudes  on  pressure 
a  sort  of  oil.  In  taste  it  is  peppery 
and  has  a  bitter,  though  not  un- 
pleasant,  flavor. 

No  ludlans  Have  Died. 
The  Indians  say  that  here  and 
in  Mason  Valley  not  an  Indian  has 
died  who  has  used  the  remedy, 
and  that  it  is  not  only  a  cure  for 
the  influenza  but  for  pneumonia, 
tuberculosis  and  throat  trouble. 

The  doctors  are  now  applying  it 
in  several  cases  of  influenza  in 
this  city  and  are  very  diligently 
watching  its  effects. 

In  giving  it  to  the  patients  it  is 
served  in  the  form  of  tea,  though 
the  Indians  chew  it  as  they  would 
food. 
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mOF  SANTI! 
IS  FOU^WEI^ll 

THAT  OF  pttlFF 

Lingering  Stragglers  Of  Fierce| 

Fighting  Monos  Have 

Two  Visitors 


SHARITY,  LAW  AND  ORDER| 

Following  The  Trial  Of  The 

Good  Saint,  Sheriff 

Seeks  Justice 


Santa  today  paid  a  visit  to  2000 
Tndians  in  the  hills  behind  Fresno. 
They  are  the  remnants  of  the  once 
nerce  tribe  of  fighting  California 
Indians — the  Monos,. 

Tomorrow,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  he  can  reach  the  mountain  re- 
treats to  which  the  advent  of  the 
white  man  has  driven  the  rew  re- 
maining: stragglers.  Deputy  Sherifi' 
S.  B.  Williams  will  visit  them,  but 
for  a   different  purpose. 

Old  Santa  went  armed  with 
Christmas  gifts  for  the  fast-disap- 
pearing tribe  and  carried  the  word 
of  Christ's  birth  2000  years  ago  and 
baptized  a  score  of  Indian  children 
into  the  Baptist  church.  Deputy 
Sherilt  Willaims  has  been  delegated 
with  orders  to  sejarch  out  an  old 
medicine  man  and  probe  a  reported 
''murder"  due  to  doctoring  by  tribal 
custom. 

Civilization  is  making  fast  prog- 
ress among  the  younger  generation 
of  the  old  tribe;  but  the  sages  of 
other  days  and  the  wrinkled  old 
squaws  and  bucks  hold  to  their  an- 
cient custom.  Their  grandchildren 
they  permit  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Brendel, 
Clovis  Indian  missionary  and  head 
of  the  California  Baptist  missiona- 
ries, to  convert  to  the  white  man's 
religion  » |  d.  custo;ns. 

But  for  themselves  different  tales 
have  drifted  in  to  Sherift  W.  K. 
Jones.  That  is  why  Deputy  Hhc^t 
AV^illiams,  a  rancher  living  near  xOU 
House,  and  himself  a  worker  among 
the  I)idians,  is  now  en  roVte  to  their 
last  stand. 

When  they  become  ill  the  old 
medicine  man  **cures"  their  levers 
with  his  ancient  incantations,  and 
in  extreme  cases  resorts  to  more 
hazardous  methods  to  supplement 
his  witchcraft. 

At  least  one  death  among  the 
venerable  chiefs  up  above  Syca- 
more the  past  few  weeks  has  result- 
ed from  "bleeding."'  Influenza  has 
made  an  inroad  into  )the  elders  of 
the  tribe,  which  is  scattered  among 
rive  separate  settlements,  living  in 
makeshift  huts  partially  buried  un- 
der   the   snow. 

To  relieve  the  fever  the  aged 
medicine  man  penetrates  the  jugu- 
lar vein  of  his  patient  and  permits 
the  "god  of  badness'  to  flow  freely 
from  the  victim's  sytem.  When  this 
*'Sod"  is  entirely  released  the  flow 
will  stop,  according  to  tribal  tra- 
dition. 

In  the  reports  to  Sheriff  Jones 
there  was  tin  undue  amont  of  bad- 
ness in  the  dead  patient.  His  blood 
di  dnot  cease  to  flow  until  the  blood 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  wrinkled  old 
body.  This,  the  Indians  report,  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  medicine  man's 
logic  but  the  wrath  of  another  an- 
cient deity  who  had  waited  for  his 
time*  of  vengeance  on  the  victim. 

The  clash  o  ftribal  beliefs  and  of 
occidental  customs  has  given  Sher- 
iff Jones  a  problem. 

Under  our  laws  the  medicine  man 
is  a  murderer. 

Under  his  tribal  laws  he  is  the 
victim  of  a  patient  whose  past  deeds 
have  overtaken  him. 

Because  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Indians  and  the  Indlau  customs, 
Deputy  Sheriff  Willaims  volun- 
teered today  to  follow  the  trail  left 
by  Santa  Claus  in  getting  to  the 
tribes.  Whether  he  will  bring  back 
the  old  medicine  man  for  American 
justice  or  accept  the  verdict  of  tri- 
bal custom  is  left  to  Williains. 

The  Rev.  Brendel  has  been  work- 
ing among  California  Jndian.-s  for  oO 
years  anil  has  played  Santa  'r\ud 
patron  of  Iho  passing  !ribcs  for  that 
many  Christmases.  This  year  cUibs 
and  churches  throughout  the  i^aii 
.loaquin  united  in  filling  his  Christ- 
mas pack  for  them. 

There  were   trees,  feasts  and  re- 
llirolus  services     held  at     Aub^rryt 
DunpaU  Table  Mountain.  Toll  House 
at  Sycamore  for  the  iril>^» 
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Medicine  Man  Lived  Dangerously 
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O'NEALS     (Madera    Co.).     June 
23. — George    J.    Crammer,    77, 
who  recalls  vividly  many  in- 
cidents   of   the    stirring   days 
when    the    San    Joaquin   Valley   was 
being  settled  by  white  men  and  who 
participated    in    various   expeditions 
undertaken    by    the    white    men    to 
pacify    the     restless    Indians.     In    a 
reminiscent  mood  here  the  other  day 
pointed  out  that  the  life  of  the  In- 
dian doctor  of   those  times  was  not 
what   a   modern   insurance   company 
would    term    a    reasonable    risk.      In 
fact,   he   says,    it's   safe   to   say   that 
no    insurance    company    would    take 
a    chance    on    insuring    a    medicine 
man. 

To  corroborate  his  conclusion,  the 
old  timer  relates  how,  as  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  while  working  on  the  John 
Williams  ranch  near  Tollhouse  in 
1869,  he  was  Instrumental  in  saving 
the    life    of    old    Dr.    Charley,    who 


gained  more  or  less  of  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  administering  to  the 
physical  ailments  of  his  tribesmen 
in  that  vicinity.  Crammer  isn|t 
quite  siure  just  what  the  red  man's 
law  was  on  the  matter  but  knows 
that  after  losing  one  or  more  pa- 
tients a  medicine  man's  life  was 
worth  less  than  nothing. 

Accordingly,  came  Dr.  Charley  on*. 
day  to  the   Williams  ranch   in  much 
haste    seeking    sanctuary.      One    too 
many  of  his   patients  had  died   and 
the    tribe    was    out    for    his    scalp. 
Williams    detailed    young    Crammer 
as  bodyguard   for  the   venerable   Dr. 
Charley  and  Crammer  says  he  didn't 
have  much  trouble  with  his  protege 
who  esconced  himself  In  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  deepest  cellar   on  the 
ranch  and  abided  there  until  the  ex- 
citement had  abated.     Tho  tribe  got 
tired   of    looking   for   their    intended 
victim   and  forgot  about   their   plan 
for  vengeance  in  the  course  of  time. 
Dr.  Charley  quit  doctoring. 


OKLAHOWA  INDIANS 
ARE  ON  "WARPATH" 

Fight  Bill  Banning  Use  of  Peyote 
for  B«ligious   Cere- 
monies. 


Bv  the  AsTOciated  Press. 
OKLAHOMA    CITY,    Okla.,    Febru- 
"  l^^ILoklahoma  Indians  are  on_  the 
"war  Dath  "     Peyote,  the  sacred  herb 
Jls^'he  ^ounlatlon  of  tbeir^  native 

contr^t  with  the  Primitive  methc^s 
used  a  half  century  apo.  Tecnnicai 
»v^rts  legal  representatives  and  elo- 
aufnt  orato«  have  supplanted  the  am- 
hiKih  and  the  massacre. 

The  Indians  say  the  Issue  is  peyote 
versus  Christianity. 

White  protionents   of  the   m"   tnai 
would   proha.lt   the   use   of   the    herb 
1- in   Oklahoma   say   the   only    question 
'  in-olved  is  the  physical  effect  on  Its 

"Teyote,  a  small  bean  Imported  from 
Mexico  Is  the  sacrament  used  in  cere- 
monials of  the  native  Amerl^n 
r-hnrch  founded  a  number  of  years 
aeo  to  perpetuate  the  aboriginal  r^ 
?il?ous  rites  of  the  Indians.  Alfred 
'  W  ison  of  Weatherford,  Okla.,  a 
Seyenne  Indian,  is  president  of  the 

°*'He*'says  It  Is  administered  under 
the  regulations  of  the  church,  and 
that  each  communicant  takes  four 
^ans  at  a  ceremony.  Wilson  denies 
^at  the  bean,  which  Is  chewed  and 
swallowed,  has  any  permanent  patho- 

'"I'tatef  enltor  A.  E.  Darnell  of  Clin- 
ton author  of  the  anti-peyote  bill. 
says  the  bean  has  an  exhilarating 
^.ffect  on  the  user,  causing  him  to 
"^e  heaven."  The  after-effect  he 
averts,  is  stupefaction  during  which 
the  subject  may  be  easily  persuaxiea 
to  part  with  his  possessions. 
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heVname  and  hardly  from  her  looks,  is  an  Indian  maid  of 
the  KaVock  tribe  up  in  the  Siskiyous.  Her  ambition  is  tol 
return  to  her  town  as  a  public  health  nurse. 

War  Whoop  May  Resound 
In  S.  F.  Hospital  Wards 


If  a  war-whoop — or  even  so 
much  as  one  tiny  kl-yi  or  yip  yiP 
—comes  floating  out  of  bt.  Luke  s 
Hospital  any  day  from  now  on, 
Superintendent  Howard  Johnson 
is  going  to  know  just     where     to 

^"^He'll  start  right  after  Viola 
Humphreys.  For  it  might  be 
Viola,  talking  the  language  of  her 

ancestors!  ^,     ^  *,. 

Though  it  isn't  likely  that  Miss 
Humphreys  will  retrogress  to  such 
an  extent.  She  is  a  very  modern 
young  Indian  maiden,    and    she  s 

going  to  be  a  nurse. 

If  you  started  looking  over  the 
January  class  of  probationers  out 
at  St.  Luke's  you  probably 
couldn't  pick  out  this  daughter  of 
the  Karock  tribe  of  the  Siskiyou 
mountains.  Kor  Viola,  after  all,  is 
half  white.  Both  her  father  and 
mother  are  half  Indian,  but     her 


grandmother  Is  a  true  Karock. 

This  young  lady  who  is  deter- 
mined to  be  a  nurse  has  a  fair 
skin,  although  her  hair  is  black. 
Her  marcelled  bob  looks  just  like 
that  of  the  other  probationers. 
Yet  all  her  life  has.  been  spent  in 
the  mountain  country  near  Happy 

Camp.  ^  ^,         , 

G.  R.  Humphreys,  her  father,  Is 

postmaster. 

She  is  very  happy  in  the  hos- 
pital, she  assured  Miss  G.  M. 
Kennedy,  superintendent  of 
nurses.  And  some  day  she  hopes 
to  go  as  a  nurse  among  her  own 

people. 

"There  is  no  doctor  in  Happy 
Camp."  she  said.  **My  mother  is 
alway*  called  when  there's  a  baby 
born,  or  any  one  is  ill.  It's  my 
ambition  to  be  a  public  health 
nurse,  back  in  the  town  where  I 
grew  up." 


nnER^iDE,  CAT  ,  ruiiiss 


^4  h  ^4— 

CallfffrnlS's    first 


residents^,  ike. 
Indians,  will  be  troatecl  for  tuber- 
culosfjs  for  ttte  first  time  in  historj- 
as  part  of  a  serious  effort  to  pre- 
vent extinction  of  the  race. 

Suc]\  is  the  intention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Bureau  of  Tuberculosis-  of 
the  state  departiWiif  of  pul)lic 
health,  according  to  Mrs.  Edythe 
Tat(-   Thorn p^son,    chief. 

More  than  1000  Indian  oliildren 
in  the  Sherman  Indian  "STtTTTTfl^ will 
be  ♦examined  in  the  traveling  X-rny 
clinic  maintained  by  the  bureau. 

"This  is  the  first  time  our  In- 
dian wards  have  had  the  benefit 
of  this  advanced  class  of  preventive 
practice,"  Mrs.  Thompson  declar- 
ed. "When  the  examinations  are 
made  they  will  be  followed  with 
provisions  for  adequate  care  and 
treatment. 

"It  is  hoped  that  eventually  this 
sort  of  treatment  may  be  extend- 
ed to  all  our  Indian  wards,  among 
whom  tuberculosis  is  making  gre; 
inroads." 


TERNiDALE.  CALIT. 
ENTERPRtSe 

MARCH  15,  1^29  J 

INDIAN  EQUIPMENT 
FROM  HUMBOLDT 
SENT  TO  UNIVERSITY 

Bringing  back  memories  of  the 
davs  when  the  Wiyot  Indians  of  Hum- 
boldt  Bay,  California,  cured  their  ills 
by  sucking  them  through  a  tobacco 
pipe  or  dancing  and  singing,  accord- 
ing to  the  mystic  rules  laid  down  by 
their  ancestors,  a  complete,  remark- 
ably well-preserved  medicine  mans 
.outfit  has  just  been  acquired  by  the 
University  of  California  Museum  of 

Anthropology.  ,,     ,    ,  u-    , 

In  place  of  the  black  bag,  shmy 
instruments,  and  years  of  scientific 
study  with  which  the  modern  physi- 
cian equips  himself,  the  Shaman  or 
doctor  of  the  Wiyot  Indians  wore  a 
pair  of  feather  dusters  draped  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  and  carried  a 
bundle  of  condor  feathers,  an  elk- 
hide  belt,  and  a  pipe. 

E.  W.  Gilford,  curator  of  the  ."lu- 
seum,  explains  that  among  the  Wiyot, 
unlike  the  modern  custom,  doctors 
were  chiefly  women.  Some  of  them 
[diagnosed  the  ills  of  their  tribespeo- 
ple  by  dancing  or  singing,  others 
sucked  out  the  pain  through  their 
magic  pipes.  The  condor  feathers 
were  pushed  down  the  throat,  much 
as  a  sword  swallower  would  handle  a 

knife. 

This  particular  Shaman's  outfit  is 
an  authentic  one,  used  many  years 
ago  by  the  gi^andmother  of  Mrs.  Ed. 
Buckly,  a  Wiyot  Indian  woman  now 
living  at  Humboldt  Bay.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  the  relics 
to  the  museum  were  made  by  Mr*. 
:e  Herrick  of  Loleta.  .  / 


COLUSA,   CALit'.   SUN 
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CUTED  BY 


SACRAMENTO,  Aj^v.  5  (United 
Press)— The  skeleton i  of  an  Indian 
medicine  man,  executed  400  years 
ago  by  a  primitive  bow  and  arrow 
squad  because  his  power  over  evil 
spirits  had  failed,  has  been  unearth- 
ed by  B.  H.  Hathaway,     California 

curator. 

The  find  was  made  in  an  Indian 

mound  buried  six  feet  deep  on  the 

1  Edison  C.  Shrader  ranch  in  the  delta 

district. 

Lodged  in  the  breast  bone  and  the 
vertebrae  were  seven  gem  point  ar- 
row heads,  mute  testimony  of  the 
fate  of  the  tridesman. 

The  relic  will  be  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  museum  room  of  the  state 
library   building  here. 


Death  Of  Indian 
Child  In  Ukiah 
Starts  Probe 


Investigators  Believe  Girl  Vic 

tim  Of  Ancient  Custom  Of 

Torture    To    Drive 

Away  Spirits 

UKIAH  (Mendocino  Co.),  May  24 
(;P)-_Whether  the  Indians  o"  this 
district  have  ben  invoking  a  cen 
uries-old  tribal  custom  of  torture  to 
drive  evil  spirits  from  the  persons 
of  their  tribesmen  was  being  inves- 
tigated by  government  agents  to- 
day as  a  result  of  the  death  of 
Katherine    Williams.    8  years   old. 

Miss  Lucy  Keenan,  government 
Indian  nurse,  announced  last  night 
that  lacerations  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  little  girl's  body  had 
been  found  shortly  before  her 
death  in  a  hospital  here. 

Sister  Also  Dies. 

The  little  Indian  girl  died  just  a 
week  after  her  18-year-old  sister, 
Geral  line  Williams,  succumbed  to 
tuberculosis.  Geraldine  Williams 
had  been  widely  known  as  an  In- 
dian   beauty. 

Miss  Heenan  declared  that  the 
younger  Williams  girl  had  been 
treated  by  tribal  medicine  men  who 
had  used  rites  several  hundred 
years  old.  The  nurse  also  asserted 
that  torture  often  played  a  promi 
nent  part  in  the  tribal  attempts  to 
treat  disease,  and  that  she  feared 
the  younger  girl  had  been  a  victim 
of    this    custom. 
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Death  Sifted 


Child  Mistreaterto  Rout  Evir 
Spirit,  Investigator  Charges 
As     Two     Inquiries     Open^e 


Brutal  Ceremonies  Revealed  as^^J 

Officials    Launch    Drive    toss 

End  Rule  of  'Medicine  Men",' 
u 
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UKIAH,  May  24.— Pagan  rited,  asi- 
practiced  by  Indian  medicine  men** 
before  the  first  *'palefaces"  came  to^^ 
America,  were  linked  In  an  official  ^h 
report  today  with  the  death  last  it 
Sunday     of     6-year-old     Katherine^^ 

WiUliams.  .e 

Medicine  men  of  the  Yojsahg  n 
tribe,  Jiccording  to  the  report,  n 
sought  to  cure  Katherine,  the^^ 
daughter  of  Chief  Tall  Mountain.  „ 
But  their  incantations,  conducted  j 
I  with  all  the  shocking  and  brutal  I- 
I  ceremonials  of  tribal  witchcraft,  * 
were  futile  and  the  child  died. 
REPORT   FILED. 

And    tonight    two    Investigations, 
one  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fed-  I 
leral  government,  and  the  other  di-  | 
jrected  by  the  State  Department  of  lit 
Health,    were    being    made    at    the 
reservation    here.      As    a    result    of 
the  two  inquiries,   it  was   declared, 
the  authorities  hope  not  only  to  fix 
the  blame  for  the  death  of  the  little 
Indian  girl,  but  to  stamp  out  for  all 
time   the   practice   of   "magic"   and 
"torture    healing"    among    the    In- 
dians of  California. 

Principals  in  the  investigation  of 
the  amazing  story  of  alleged  abor- 
iginal sorcery  in  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury California,  as  it  developed  to- 
day, were  Miss  Lucy  Keenan,  gov- 
ernment Indian  nurse,  vvho  filed 
the  report  stating  that  she  believed 
Katherine  died  after  "treatment  by 
a  medicine  man,"  and  Col.  L.  A. 
Dorrington,  California  director  of 
the  government   Indian   Bureau, 

WILL  HOLD  QUIZ. 

It  was  to  Colonel  Dorrington  that 
Miss  Keenan  submitted  her  report. 
He  arrived  tonight  in  Ukiah.  to 
personally   direct   the   investigation. 

Geraldine  Williams,  18-year-old 
sister  of  Katherine  and  a  widely 
known  Indian  beauty,  died  a  week 
ago  Sunday,  according  to  Miss 
Keenan.  When  she  visited  the  house 
she  saw  that  Katherine  was  ill,  and 
came  back  on  Monday  to  see  her. 
The  girl  had  tuberculosis. 

On  Friday  Miss  Keenan  returned, 
and  it  was  on  this  visit,  according 
to    her    report,    that    she    witnessed  f 

The  WMlliams  family  Is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  tribe  and 
its  home  one  of  the  most  modern 
and   best   kept.  , 

County  authorities  have  taken  no 
action   m  the  a^se  as  yet,  it  was 
revealed  tonight,  pending  l^^^i  ?« 
report  from  State  and  Federal  in- 

^^Thf  c^".-  of  Katherine  v^iU  re.ult 
In  airing  the  entire  problem  of 
imedicin'e  men"  and  »ndi«n  torture 
methods  In  treating  *]^«  •'^T',  *^^, 
cording  to  •  ttat'^ment  by  Colonel 

Dorrington.  «*«♦/» 

"I    intend    to    confer   with    State 

health    authorities,"    he    said,      and 

ascertain  what  l^^^l  ^^^2"  .JI'uv 
have  to  curb  the  practice  of  ci^uelty 

by  tribal  medicine  men. 

BELIEF  8UPP0RTED, 

"Barbarous  treatment  of  sick  per- 
sons  to  drive  out  'evil  spirits'  is  un- 
questionably  going:  on  among  the 
Indians,  despite  every  c^^^^t  to 
•llmiftate  their  tribual  superstitions 
ty  education.  Medicine  men  are 
•tin  practicing  in  the  various  In- 
dian   communities    throughout    the 

The  bruises  and  lacerrMons  found 
en  the  Indian  girl's  bo^y-  ^t'^";! 
Dorrington  si^ld,  support  the  beliet 
that  she  had  suffered  harsh  cruel- 
ties before  Miss  Keenan  removed 
her  to  the  Mendocino  County  Hos- 
pital here.  , 

Details  of  Miss  Keenan's  findings, 
Colonel  Dorrington  said,  will  be 
withheld  until  completion  of  the 
Investigation.  If  It  Is  definitely  es- 
tablished that  she  was  subjected  to 
inhuman  treatment,  he  declared, 
evidence  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
county  authorities,  with  a  request 
for  prosecution. 

Despite  Miss  Keenan's  report, 
and  the  Indian  agent's  admission 
that  age-old  rites  are  being  prac- 
ticed among  the  tribes  In  California, 
efforts  were  made  today  to  make  it 
appear  that  Katherlne's  Injurle 
were  the  result  of  a  fall  from  ' 
hammock. 


GERALDINE  WILLIAMS,  18- 
year-old  Indian  beauty,  who  died 
two  weeks  ago,  and  sister  of 
Katherine,  whose  subsequent 
death  is  blamed  upon  "Medicinf 
Men." 


-U"'^  out  «•>"*'•'•*  .vuO    >"l' 


State,  Government  Open  Inves- 
tigations of  Pagan  Rites 
Practiced  by  Medicine  Men 


(Continued  from  Page  Onv.)  • 

the  rites  being  practiced  on  the 
yowng  sufferer. 

^Although  it  was  a  vsry  hot  day^ 
little  Katharine  was  wrapped  up 
in  heavy  blankets/'  said  Miss 
Keenan,  ''and  thera  was  a  great  fire 
burning  In  the  room.  Tha  mother 
ivaa  lying  on  tha  floor  on  one  side 
of  the  child,  and  a  woman  witch- 
doctor of  tha  tribe  was  on  the 
other  aide. 

"The  Indians  place  great  store 
In  the  healing  powers  of  the  Earth 
Mother,  and  in  sickness  the  patient 
invariably  is  placed  on  the  floor  or 
ground. 

**The  girl's  throat  and  body  were 
bruised  as  though  she  had  been 
bitten  about  the  throat  and  beaten 
upon  the  body.  Her  mother  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  she  had  called  in 
the  medicine  man  of  the  tribe  in 
an  effort  to  cure  her  daughter." 

Miss  Keenan  took  the  girl,  blan- 
kets and  all,  to  the  hospital,  where 
she  died  on  the  following  Sunday. 
According  to  the  nurses,  the  bar- 
barous tribal  tortures  to  which  she 
had  been  subjected  were  to  a  large 
extent  responsible  for  her  death. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Rea,  who  treated  Kath- 
arine when  she  was  brought  to  the 
county  hospital,  declared  tonight 
that  tjie  marks  on  the  child's  body 
were  undeniably  made  by  a  medi- 
cine man.  He  said,  however,  that 
he  was  not  certain  that  the  treat- 
ment in  itself  might  have  caused 
death. 
PAIN  INFLICTED. 

The  "medicine"  of  the  California 
Indians,  it  was  pointed  cut.  In- 
cludes the  Infliction  of  pain  on  the 
sufferer,  on  the  theory  that  the 
pain  will  drive  out  the  demon  of 
sickness.  In  the  case  of  Katherine 
Williams,  this  alleged  "torture 
cure"  was  declared  to  have  brought 
on  an  internal  rupture  which 
hastened  the  child's  death. 

Mrs.  Keenan  declared   today  tnat 
^  there  are  three  medicine  men  in  the 
il  vicinity.     These  are  Toney  Metock, 
5  80-year-old     ''practitioner;"     Topsy 
'  I  Petit,    aged   Indian   woman,    and    a 
third,    unnamed.      She    said    It    was 
not  known  "for  sure"  who  admin- 
istered   the   treatment. 

The  girl's  father.  Chief  Tall 
Mountain,  is  also  known  as  W.  D. 
^\'illiams.  Katherine's  sister.  Ger- 
aldine,  was  known  for  her  beauty 
throughout  Northern  California.  In 
April.  1927,  she  was  chosen  by  the 
Northwestern  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany to  represent  the  Yokaho  tribe 
at  the  christening  of  the  "Men- 
docino." one  of  the  company's  new 
auto  ferry  boats.  *    -  , 

Adhering  to  the  beliefs  of  his 
forefathers.  Chief  Tall  Mountain 
today  said  he  believed  his  little 
daughter's  death  was  the  result  of 
"an  evil  charm"  placed  upon  her 
by  an  envious  member  of  the  tribe. 
The  Williams  family  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  tribe  and 
its  home  one  of  the  most  modern 
and   best   kept. 

County  authorities  have  taken  no 
action  in  the  case  as  yet,  it  was 
revealed  tonight,  pending  the  final 
report  from  SUte  and  Federal  in- 

^^Thfcrss  of  Katherine  will  result 
In  airing  the  entire  ^'•<^'''f"2*,.pl 
-mtdicins  men"  and  Indian  torture 

irtethods  In  treatmg  th\  ••%*^',  "Vi 
cording  to  m  stat-ment  by  Colonel 
Dorrington. 

"I  intend  to  confer  with  State 
health  authorities,"  he  said,  ''and 
ascertain  what  legal  powers  they 
have  to  curb  the  practice  of  ci^uelty 
by  tribal  medicine  men, 
BELIEF  SUPPORTED. 

"Barbarous  treatment  of  sick  per- 
sons to  drive  out  'evil  spirits'  is  un- 
Questionablv  going  on  among  the 
Indians,  despite  every  effort  to 
•liminate  their  tribual  superstitions 
by  education.  Medicine  men  are 
•till  practicing  In  the  various  In- 
dian   communities    throughout    the 

State."  .  ^.         -        . 

The  bruises  and  lacerr^ions  found 
an  the  Indian  girl's  body,  Colonel 
Dorrington  said,  support  the  belief 
that  she  had  suffered  harsh  cruel- 
ties before  Miss  Keenan  removed 
her  to  the  Mendocino  County  Hos- 
pital here.  ,    ^    ^, 

Details  of  Miss  Keenan*s  findings. 

Colonel  Dorrington  said,  will  be 
withheld  until  completion  of  the 
Investigation.  If  it  is  definitely  es- 
tablished that  she  was  subjected  to 
inhuman  treatment,  he  declared, 
evidence  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
county  authorities,  with  a  request 
for  prosecution. 

Despite  Miss  Keenan's  report, 
and  the  Indian  agent's  admission 
that  age-old  rites  are  being  prac- 
ticed among  the  tribes  In  California, 
efforts  were  made  today  to  make  It^ 
appear  that  Katherine's  Injuri 
were  the  result  of  a  fall  from 
hammock. 


Death  Sifted 


GERALDINE  WILLIAMS,  18- 
year-old  Indian  beauty,  who  died 
two  weeks  ago,  and  sister  of 
Katherine,  whose  subsequent 
death  is  blamed  upon  "Medicinf 
Men." 
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PRACTICAL   ILLUSTRATIONS 

Reference  has  been  made  in  pre- 
vious ai  tides  to  the  present-day  in- 
fluence of  the  medicine  man  among 
practically  all  tribes  of  Indians.  A 
few  illustrations  of  the  difficulties 
wTiich  are  fully  confronting  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  Bureau  in  its 
eufieavors  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
needy  Indian,  will  be  enlightening. 

•Again  quoting  from  Dr.  Guthrie's 
article:  "  'Treatment'  vailed  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  prowess  of  the 
medicine  man  employed  in  any  par- 
ticular case  atid  consisted  of  de- 
positing prayer  sticks,  a  plea  to  the 
patient's  totem,  the  use  of  'sings',  of 
rubbing,  kneading,  and  blowing  to- 
bacco smoke  on  the  patient, 
bacco  smoke  on  the  patient,  together 
with  other  ceremonial  observances 
and  rites  .Commands  and  exhorta- 
tions, the  shooing  away  of  evil- 
spirits,  have  been  and  aie  popular 
forms  of  Indian  medicine.  Extrac- 
tion of  the  cause  of  disease  by  strong 
■ucking  with  the  mouth  Is  often  prac- 
ticed. When  this  form  of  treatment 
has  been  employed,  the  spitting  from 
he  mouth  of  the  medicine  man  of 
an  insect,  a  worm,  or  frog  shows 
the  credulous  patient  and  his  friends 
and  relatives  the  tangible  result  of 
such   skilled   procedure." 

"This  is  the  type  of  competition 
which  has  to  be  met  by  the  physician 
and  nurse  who  minister  to  Indians 
on  the  reservations  today.  A  failing 
competition,  it  is  true;  but  the  In- 
dina  medicine  man  is  still  altogether 
too  influential  ...  he  opposes  the 
introduction  of  sanitation  and  resists, 
so  far  as  possible  the  spread  of  mod- 
ern doctrines  as  to  the  origin  and 
dissemination  of  disease  and  their 
many  instances,  his  own  efforts  at 
proper  treatment  among  Indians.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  sick  have  the 
effect  of  propagating  rather  than 
limiting  infection.  Too  often  the 
medicine  man  'officiates'  until  his 
InTJian  patient  is  in  extremis  at  which 
time  the  Indian  Service  physician  is 
called  in  as  a  last  resort  or  to  accept 
the  burden  of  responsibility  for  a  case 
beyond  all  human  aid." 

"While  individual  instances  of  re- 
fusal of  the  services  of  modem  medi- 
cine and  Indian  Service  hospitals  are 
miiny,  in  relatively  lew  cases,  for- 
tunately, are  such  refusals  encounter- 
ed for  an  entire  group  or  tribe.  The 
following  instance  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate a  gioup  refusal  and  shows  how 
the  situation  is  sometimes  met:  A 
trachoma  (a  chronic  infectious  eye 
disease,  very  prevalent  among  the 
Indians)  specialist  at  an  Indian  pueb- 
lo in  a  southwestern  State  was  pro- 
hibited from  performing  any  examin- 
ations for  the  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  trachoma  by  the  tribal  gov- 
ernoi  and  his  coterie  of  Indian  medi- 
cine men.  The  physician  then  directed 
his  ministrations  to  the  inhabitants 
o!*  a  near-by  pueblo,  more  friendly 
and  cooperative  in  their  attitude.  He 
hoped  that  the  effect  of  example  and 
beneficial  results  in  the  friendly 
pueblo  would  in  time  win  over  the 
objections  of  the  recalcitrant  group. 
Thus   far,    however,   his   efforts   have 

failed." 

"The  Indian  field  nursing  service 

is   considered    of    major    importance 
in  public  health  measures  among  Im- 
dians.  Through  this  agency  there  is 
being  taught  something  of  the  value 
of  sunshine,  fresh  air,  cleanliness  of 
person  and  home^  a   proper  dietary, 
and  particularly  the  care  of  infants 
and  small  children.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common   sight    to    find    an    Indian 
home,     a    teepee,     a    wickiup,    or  a 
hogan,  with  a  dirt  floor  and  no  win- 
dow, with  lack  of  ventilation  and  per- 
haps with  an  advanced  case  of  tuber- 
culosis living  therein.  Spitting  on  the 
fJoor   under  such   conditions  is   com- 
mon,   and    infants    crawl    around    in 
the  dust.  .  .       Under  such  conditions 
^8    it    not    surprising    that    epidemic 
(libeases    exact    a    heavy    toll.         In- 
estinal  diseases  are  far  too  prevalent, 
and    massive    infection    from    tuber- 
culosis prevails  in  many  households. 
The  characteristics  of  these  differ- 
ent Indian   groups  vary  exceedingly. 
The   Navajo   of   the   desert   lands   ot 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  presents  a 
different   problem   from   that   of   the 
Sioux   Tribes    of   the   Dakotas.    Like- 
wise the  Puebla  Indians  of  New  Mexi- 
co  leads   a   different   existence   froia 


that  of  the  nomadic  Navajos.  One  is 
a  community  existence,  the  other  is 
extremely  individualistic." 

(Concluded) 
(Contributed  by  the  Hayward  De- 
partment of  Health) 
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Aged  'Doctor'  Nods  Head  in 
Solemn  Pledge  to  Observe 
Ultimatum  of  White  Father 

Inquiry  Into  Weird  Case  Con- 
vinces Authorities  That  Brutal 
Rites  Sped  Child  From  Life 


SIIRS  U.  S.  BUN 


By  ETHEL  B0GARDU8. 

Examiner    Staff    C""'«""*!,"*\„^k. 
URIAH,   May   25.-Tony    Metock. 

oldest  and  most  revered  of  Indian 
medicine  men  In  the  Uklah  valley, 
has  laid  away  Ws  charms.  His  In- 
cantantlons  will  be  heard  no  more 
among  the  rancherlas. 

The  white  father  has  9'v*n  h  s 
warning,  and  Tony  mu.t  »bey.  * 
was  because  little  Catherine  Wil 
liams  died  that  the  order  has  come, 
forbidding  Tony  Metock  to  pracfce 
the   rites    taught   him    by    h.s    an- 

"Korit  was  Tony.  S2.year-old 
medicine  man  and  one  time  chief 
of  the  Taddo  tribe,  who  "  reated 
Catherine-wT.e„  she  '^^^  f _^i*,^ 
tubercular  peritonitus  on  the  Guldl 
vm^  rancherla.  Tooth  marks  and 
Cises    on   the    child's   throat   and 

body  ^^-^^  j°""^-    s   MANDATE. 
AGENT   DELIVERS   w/m^"" 

Col     L.     A.    Dorrlngton.     Indian 
agent,    with    Mrs.    Lucky    Keenan 
public  health  nurse  for  the    nd^ns 
^vent  today  to  visit  the  little  glr Is 
family.    Billy  Wililams.  part  white 
fafher  of  a  family  that  once  num- 
■bered   nine,    and   the   on<=«   "^J^^^ 
Indian  woman  who  Is  his  wife   bad 
gone  to  work  in  the  hop  fields. 
^  There    the    visitors    found    them. 
The  mother,  garbed  in  ..bape'- 

gingham  dress,  and  w.th  a  faded 
handkerchief  over  her  head  re- 
gained  crouched  by  the  vine,  she 

was  training.  „»„-»  .he 

.•Wo  had  the  Indian  doctor,    she 

admitted.      '«  ,-f  r„%   tried   t'o 

^°'°":?    dlstse    but "     was   too 
cure   the    disease,    oui. 

WHITE  PEOPLE'S  DISEASE. 

"But  you  must  not  have  the  medi- 
cine   man    for    the    children."    In- 
slsted  Mrs.  Keenan.     "Perhaps  the 
medicine  man  could  treat  the  Indian 
diseases,    but    they    do    not    know 
about  the  white   people's  diseases. 
You  must  call  the  white  doctor. 
"The   sickness    comes,"    h«    »•'<». 
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Ancient  Indian  Medicine  Man 
Loses  Stoicism,  Shows  His 
Sorrow}    No   Charge   Likely 

(Continued  from  Page  One.) 
and    sometimes   the    whit,    doctor. 

••  Vwen';rve"mlleraway.  In  Pot- 
t  J  villey    live   Tony   Metock   and 

his  7Sear-old  wife  ^'^  Keenan 
lonel  Dorrlngton  and  Mrs.  Keenan 

^T'  hoTr  *of^1be  visitors  Tony 
donned  his  S^'^,  ^f'^'^^^  rS 
-r^^nd\^be"atdr:-ssTf%h.cken 

nL     >,iTYi— and     the     name     has 
'cmntto'^hTmrnihe  "Metock"  of  his 

present  surname. 

charml  again  tor  the  little  children^ 
.Catherine    died.     You    did    not    kill 
her— but  you  hurt  her." 

The  old  man's  lips  quivered.    Col- 
onel Dorrington  turned  away. 

"I  do  not  care  if  you  make  medi- 
cine for  the  g'*o^";"P,.P*^P'triInd 
dcr,tand--blg  people,  ike  you  and 
me."  she  went  on.  But  for  the 
^hTldren-no.  If  you  hurt  the  htt  e 
children,  we  must  send  you  to  ja.l. 
You  must  not  do  it, Tony.'  She  fin- 
ished gently  for  all  the  «"^^^^;;"9  °^ 
his  race  darkened  the  somber,  fad- 
ina  eyes  of  the  old   nian. 

•'He  won't  do  it  again,"  she  said 
to  the  colonel,  as  they  drove  away. 
NO  ACTION   PLANNED. 

The  agent  said  he  eontempla  ed 
no  action  against  Metock  orKath - 
erine's  parents.  The  girVs  death  has 
reopened  the  whole'  subject  of  the 
practice  of  tribal  magic  ^^"'J}^.^^': 
California  Indians,  however  Colonel 
Dorrlngton  said,  and  it  will  be  the 
starting  point  for  a  new  campaign 
to  abolish  the  age-old  customs. 
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ONY  MEBOCK  (Chief  Me  Talk), 
Potter    Valley    Indian    medicine 
man,  who  tried  primitive  redskin 
methods  to  cure  Kathcrinc  Wil- 
liams, 6.  Indian  girl  who  died  of 
tubercular  peritonitis,  but  whose 
death  was  hastened  by  the  medi- 
cine man's  treatment,  Lucy  Kee- 
nan,  government  nurse^l^^ 
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Ancient  Indian  Medicine  Man 
Loses  Stoicism,  Shows  His 
Sorrow;    No   Charge   Lil^ely 

(Continued  from  Page  One.) 
and    .om.t!m.s   th.   v.hite    doctor. 

'' Vwl';rve"mUesVway.  In  Pot. 
J  J  Valley  live  Tony  Metock  and 
III  7?  veai-old  wife.  Louisa.  Col- 
l;'o'e?  Dorrington  and  Mrs.  Keenan 

'"Z^  honTr  ^ofthe   visitors.    Tony 

E3Ua^r/5n1s%.^^oSrre| 

featners  auu  «a  Talk"  they 

''"nZd'^Mm-^and'    th^     name'    has 
cfung  toTm  Tnihe  "Metock''  of  his 

^'^EoSlc  here.  Tonyl"  and  Mrs.  Kee- 
nan  put  her  hands  solemnly  on  his 
BhouSers  "You  must  not  make 
charms'agaln  for  the  little  children^ 
Catherine  died.  You  did  not  kill 
her— but  you  hurt  her." 

The  old  man's  lips  quivered.    Col- 
onel Dorrington  turned  a^^^-        ., 
-M  do  not  care  if  you  make  medi- 
eina  for   the  gpown-up   people— un- 
dcrstand-big%eopIe,  Jike  you   and 
me,"    she    went   on.     "But   for    the 
chlldren-no.     If  you  hurt  the  htt  e 
children,  we  must  send  you  to  ja.l. 
You  must  not  do  't»T^"y-  „^^*  !"!r 
ished  gently  for  all  the  «"^^«;;"9  f 
his  race  darkened  the  somber,  fad- 
ina  eyes  of  the  old   man. 

"He  won't  do  it  again."  she  said 
to  the  colonel,  as  they  drove  away. 
NO  ACTION   PLANNED. 

The  agent  said  ^^e  contemplated 
no  action  against  Metock  or  Kath- 
erine's  parents.  The  girl's  death  has 
reopened  •  the  whole'  subject  of  the 
practice  of  tribal  magic  among  the 
California  Indians,  however  Colonel 
Dorrington  said,  and  it  will  be  the 
starting  point  for  a  new  campaign 
to  abolish  the  age-old  customs. 
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ONY  MEBOCK  (Chief  Me  Talk), 
Potter  Valley  Indian  medicine 
man.  who  tried  primitive  redskin 
methods  to  cure  Katherinc  Wil- 
liams, 6,  Indian  girl  who  diad  of 
tubercular  periton'.tis,  but  whose 
death  was  hastened  by  the  medi- 
cine man's  treatment,  Lucy  Kee- 
nan,  government  nurse^har|^ 
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Mystery  Death 
Witches  Facing 
Grand  Jury  Probe 


UKI\H,    May    26.-PosslbiUty    of 
la    grand    jury    investigation  ^ 

th-^   circumstances   surrounding    -he 
death    of    Katherine    Williams.    8- 
year-old  Indian  girl,  alleged  to  have 
Ibeen    tortured    by    tribal    medicine 
len  and  witch  doctors,  loomed    .ere 

:oday.  . 

Miss    Lucy    Keenan,    government 

Ldian  nurse,-  who  reported  the  part 

illeged  to  have  been  played  ly      ^e 

Indian  witch   doctors,   will  demand, 

that  the  matter  be  laid  before    -he 

;rand  jury,  which  convenes  tomor- 

'ow        District     Attorney     Lilburn 

Mbson   will   be   asked   to  have   the 

rrand      iury      investigate,      it  ^^ 

;[atfd:    If  he  consents  the  body  •    H 

Ibe  exhumed.  .  ^^/lo,,    wi«; 

Another    development    today    was 

the  issuance  by  Colonel  L.  A.  uor 
ngton,  head  of  the  .^dian  welfare 
bureau  for  California,  of  an  edict 
to  an  Indian  tribes  of  Lake.  Men- 
docmo.  Modoc  and  Sonoma  cou 
ties  that  the  harsh  practices  ot 
medcine  men  and  women  on  ^hil- 
i^ren    must   cease. 
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Mendocino  Indian  Case  Sifted 
bv  Official  Group;  Acton 
Against  Medicine  Men  Looms 

took  cognlxance  o    the  d  ^^ 

tit«  Indian  t''^»'  *  ^/„ent  nurse 
Lucy  Keenan,  5°^®^"^  to  uncov- 
whoM  investigation  led   to  ^^^   ^^^ 

^t  .«Ct"trinVn  ".«-e 

E'earnA^-^'--^"'^""''" 
other  doctors. 

ACTION  LOOMS.  ,j 

What  action  th«0^,"4,"2though 

«ak«    waa    P''*5'*'r*Jd    today  that 

•"ran^d'yVo'r'asX'  criminal  action 

&:^'^(^'-^^^%\'::s:'..    curing 

After    hearing    wun       ^^j^^rned 

the  entire  "l^y.  the  jury         ^^,^0^. 

to  consider  the  case  as  ^^^j^^ 

row.  Today's  w^^^f^f  rancherla.  In- 
indians  "vl"g  on  the  ra  ^^^^       ^^^_ 

K--  ^o^^f..  has  claljne^ 

i^tually   Killed   the       ^^^^tn^ent   of 
fhtidfermurst Vf  IS  ^o.n.^to 

rnfnd^Torn'hlJvUeen  warned 

of  this. 

INDIANS  >W''RNEO-  ^ 

Mrs.  Keenan  added  ^^^^^ 

porlngton.  head   of    in     ^^  ^ 

tot  California,  has  m  ^^^^^^  y 
the  Indians  that  m  >-  ^i^me  xnan 
one  calling  "P^^nt^treat  a  ch  d 
or  medicine  wo'".?^  Isponslble  with 

E\ratrth;" -^^^^^^    «'  --'■ 

^^^Vmiains.  known  also^ 
?;n    Mountain,    -had             ^^^  the 
treatment  ^o^  .^^i"!  ««  the  girl's  re- 
rve/;*  IslaK'h^ve  sent  for  In- 
S?:r]^edlclne  me|v  ^ 


n.r^TF.ppRiss 
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Indian  Doctor's 
Plea  Under  Fir( 

SACRAMENTO,    Nov.     16.— (/P) 

William       Jennings      Conway, 

Chico  herb  '^doctor*'  who  has 
been  investigated  by  the  state 
medical  board,  may  not  succeed 
in  incorporating  himself  and 
members    of    his    family    into    a 

company. 

Conway  asked  the  state  cor- 
poration commissioner  to  siinc- 
tion  his  issuance  of  a  stock  to 
incorporators,    none    to    be    sold 

to  the  public. 

State  Corporation  Commission- 
er Edward  M.  Daugherty  asked 
Attorney  U.  S.  Webb  the  extent 
of  his  powers  in  investigating 
applicants.  Daugherty  informed 
Webb  he  believed  Conway  want- 
ed to  incorporate  because  of  his 
clashes   with   the   medical    board. 

Webb  replied  Daugherty's  de- 
partment could  investigate  and 
use  its  discretion  in  refusing  any 
application. 
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'INDIAN  DOCTOR' 
MAY  BE  DENIED 

STATE  PERMIT! 

—    / 

SACRAMEISTTO,  Nov.  16.  — 
Ti'ouble  loomed  today  for  William 
Jennings  Conway,  Indian  herb  'doc-| 
tor"  of  Chico,  in  his  attempt  to| 
incorporate  himsc-if  and  members 
of  his   family   into  a  company. 

It  apipeared  probable  that  the 
state  division  of  corporations  may 
refuse  a  permit  to  the  Arrowhead 
Indian  Remedies  Company,  Inc.,  of 
which  Conway  is  the  president. 

Conway  asked  for  permission  to 
issue  the  company's  stock  to  the 
incorporators,  none  to  be  sold  to 
the  public. 

State  Corporation  Commissioner 
Edward  M.  Daugherty,  in  a  letter 
to  Attorney  General  U.  S.  Webb, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  company  was  at- 
tempted solely  because  of  Con- 
way's frequent  brushes  with  the 
state  board  of  medical  examiners 
as  an  individual. 

Attorney  General  Webb  informed! 
the  division  of  corporations  that  it  ;| 
is  within  the  province  of  the  office  ' 
to    investigate   an   applicant   for   a 
permit,  and  may  use  its  discretion 
in  refusing  to  grant  him  the  right 
to  issue  stock. 


I- 


Case  Closes 
Abruptly  on 
Technicality 


The  trial  of  J-  W.  Conway,  ^ 
Indian    **doctor''    accused    of; 
practicing  medicine  without  a  ^ 
license,  came  to  a  sudden  end  f 
this   afternoon   when   an   ob-k 
jection    of    Allison    Ware,    a- 
defense  attorney,  was  upheld, 
resulting  in  a  motion  by  As-  ^s 
sistant    District    Attorney   J. 
M.  McPherson  that  the  case'' 
be    dismissed.     A    similar,. 
I  charge    against    Conway    on^, 
I  August    14    also   was    dis-«- 
I  missed. 

i     The  matter  came  to  a  head  when 
1  McPherson    made    his   opening   ad- 
dress   to    the    jury  -in    which    he 
i  pointed  out  that  he  was  prepared 
I  to   prove   violation   of    the    medical 
I  act  by  Conway  on  August  14.    Ware 
immediately      objected,      declarixig 
that   Conway   was    in    court    on    a 
charge     dated     September     1     and 
asked  that  the  case  be  dismissed. 

After  an  argument  between  op- 
i  posing  attorneys.  Justice  of  the 
i  Peace  L.  E.  Newton  suggested  that 
-ithe  best  thing  to  do  was  to  dis- 
^miss  the  case,  whereupon  McPher- 
ison  made  a  motion  to  that  effect, 
i  including  also  the  charge  of  August 
14,  on  the  ground  that  the  trial 
on  the  latter  charge  would  b<»  im- 
possible because  Conway  already 
had  been  in  jeopardy  on  this 
i  charge. 

Indications  that  the  case  will  be 
bitterly  fought  came  this  morning 
when  the  trial  of  W.  J.  Conway, 
local  Indian,  on  a  charge  of  violat- 
ing the  state  medical  act,  opened 
before  Justice  of  the  Peace  L.  E. 
Newton. 

Conway  was  arrested  September 
1.  1931,  by  J.  W.  Davidson  of  the 
state  board  of  medical  examiners. 
It  is  charged  that  he  diagnosed, 
treated  and  prescribed  medicines! 
for  human  ailments  without  a  cer- 
tified license.  ^ 

Due  to  the  large  number  of 
witnesses  and  spectators,  the  court 
convened  in  the  council  chambers 
of  the  Municipal  building  when  it 
was  found  the  police  court  cham- 
bers were  too  small  to  accommo- 
date  all. 

The  entire  morning  session  and 
part  of  the  afternoon  session  was 
consumed  in  selecting  a  jury  with 
at  least  24  persons  examined  be- 
fore the  jury  was  accepted  by  both 

In  the  questioning  of  prospective 
jurors    it    was    apparent    that    the 
defense   will   contend   that   Conway 
did    not    violate    the    provisions    of 
the    medical    practice    act    because 
he    did    not    pretend    to    diagnose 
ailments  of  his  patrons  and  mere- 
ly  sold   them   "Indian   herb   reme- 
idles"  much  as  a  "storekeeper   dis- 
:  penses    herbs    and    remedies    from 
!  his  shelves." 

The  prosecution  will  contend  that 
Conway  did  attempt  to  diagnose 
diseases  and  ailments  much  after 
jthe  manner  of  licensed  physicians 
'  and  did  prescribe  and  administer 
remedies  for  specific  ailments  as- 
sumed to  have  been  detected  by 
the    practitioner    and   that   he    had 

(Continued   on   pftge   2.   column   2> 
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^         ^'/r-ntitiued   from   uace   IV 
Uo   c^tlffidunrevoked   license   to 

\  SO   practice.  ^  / 

,„eads  Not   G^ty    Y  ,,iied.  faon- 

•-i,rV  ware     -    def^nd^n. 

! ''""'r^^t  Srict   attorney,   and   J- 
;  assistant   district   a         j^^ggtlgator 

;W.    Davidson,    specmi 
for  the    state    medical    boara, 

length    as    ^^  /;;  .    rhedical  prac- 

follows  V     '  j^  Harring- 

t.f  Tiene  F   SeiSed/  Mrs-  Wa 
ton,  UiUgeue  *^-  —    Welch,  Ade- 
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Doctor'  and 
Son  Charged 
In  Complaint 


Charging    W.    J.    Conway 
and  his  son,  Dewey,  with  vio- 
lation  of   the   state   medical 
act   on   October   17,   1931,   a 
new    complaint    was    signed 
this  morning  by  J.  W.  David- 
son,   representing    the    state 
board  of  medical  examiners, 
and  warrant  was  issued   for 
their  arrest.   Conway  and  his 
son    could     not    be    located 
this    afternoon    and    win    be 
taken  into  custody  as  soon  as 
their   whereabouts   become 

known.  .     .„. 

The    warrant    was    issued 

by  Justice  of  the  Peace  L.  f- 
Newton. 

The  new  complaint  came  foUow- 
!tng  the  dismissal  on  a  technlcaUty 

iof  two  charges  against  W.  J.  Con 
i  way  yesterday  when  the  trial  of  the 
'  Indian   "doctor"   suddenly  came   to 
an    end    through    protest    by    At- 
,torneys  Ware  and  Ware,  represent- 

i'"irst?t?^d  prepared  ^  prose- 
cute the  charge  of  August  U  but 
discovered  that  the  charge  of  Sep- 
tember 1  was  contained  in  the  case 

before  the  court.  -   „  *i,ot 

Davidson  said  this  mo™^^  *bat 

jhe    has    evidence    against    Conwaj 

that    the    concoctions    he    uses    m 
'treatment  of  Patients  catmot     with_ 

the    ^»de«t    imaginauon     be    CO  _^^ 

.trued  as  in^  oi  any  otn^  ^^^^ .. 

of  herbs.      One  is  <*     6       ^^       j^ 
I  Davidson    declares,   and   anothei 

mixture    of    ammonia    water    P^e 

!  scribed  as  snuff.  .j     ^ 

^^^'^f  ha?  tearned  tSal  ccSsider^ 
Chico  he  has  learnea  t" 
^  able  influeace^f  ^uslneM  men 
hM.n  used  in  behalf  of  conway  »^ 
l^^ise"  he  brings  business  to  Chico. 
'     "if  the  residents  of  this  city  want 
bus"  esT  brought  in  by  this  method 
^hlvlhould  open  the  saloons  gam- 
itpey  biiuuiu    i-       -prtUeht  district, 
bling  houses  and  redUgm  ^i 

'Davidson  said.      They  are  t^^ 

'legal."         „    ,^    ' 
Refers  to  Brother 

!'l!efmS"to  the  state's  posltionl 
'    ui,  r^«ence  Brother  Isaiah's  col- 
^nv  neS  OrovlTle.  assuming  Isaiah 
has  confined  himself  to  practice  ol 
.religion.  Davidson  said:^ _^  ^ 
I     "If    prayer    can   be    legaiaeu    « 
practicmg  medicine  and  ^  an  im- 
Imimitv     the    medical    practice    vx.^\ 
\  Xws  every  person-man.  woman 
ot  rwiSch  immunity,  and  the 
l^ihf  S  pray  fo    the^f  .-yM^ 

nraver      Whether    such    ^^^®«:^^^^"M 
S  anything  is  not  for  u^^^S 
but  the  privilege  of  P»^„^*PH\^on   [J 
treatment    or   such   supphcation   ^ 
granted   and  allowed   to   »"•  Jhej 
scripture    abounds    with    instancel 
^nich.   if   accepted,   tend   to   sho» 
that  prayer  in  the  treatment  of  d  s 
ease    was    deemed    efficacious    aiidl 
helpful.    In  the  Kpistle  of  James  it 
te  said:     -Is  any  sick  among  you  J 
Let  him  call  for  the  elde.^  of  thj 
church;    and    let    them    pray    o^m 
him.  annointing  him  with  oil  m  i"*1 

name  of  the  Lord.'  nivine 

•Those   who   believe   that   Divint 
Power    may    be    evoked    by    prayeij 
belTev'e  Tlso  that  God  is  all  poweH 
ful.     Patients  receiving   then    mm 
istrations  know  this,  and  therttou 

I  no   fraud   or   injury   may   be   prat 
ticed  upon  such  persons  by  reaso 

f  of  any  lack  or  skill  by  the  healer^    > 
determining  the  nature  of  the  ai., 
eases  to  be  treated. ' 
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CHICO  INDIAN 
DOCTOR  FACES 
NEW  CHARGES 


Dismissal  of  tw0  charges  on  a 
legal  technicality  was  followed 
Thursday  by  the  filing  of  a  new 
charge  against  W.  J.  ConwayJ 
widely  known  Chico  Indian  ''doc- 
tor." Conway's  son.  Dewey,  was 
accused  with  him  in  the  new  com- 
plaint. 

J.  W.  Davidson,  agent  of  the 
state  board  of  medical  examiners, 
swore  to  the  complaints;  against 
Conway  and  his  son,  charging  them 
with  violating  the  state  naedical 
practice  act  on  October  17,  19^1. 

The  new  charge  against  Conway 
is  one  of  many  which  he  has  faced 
during  the  last  two  years.  Con- 
way has  numbered  among  his  pat- 
ients many  Yuba  and  Sutter  coun- 
ty residents. 

Conway  was  on  trial  at  cnico 
Wednesday  on  a  medical  act  viola- 
tion charge  when  his  trial  sudden- 
ly came  to  an  end  through  protest 
of     the     defense     attorneys.    The 
state  had  prepared  to     prosecute 
him  for  an  offense  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  August  14,  but  it 
was   discovered   that   the     charge 
contained  in  the  complaint  named 
September  1  as  the    date     of    its 
commission.     The  technicality  re- 
sulted in  dismissal. 

Davidson,  as  he  signed  the  new 
complaints  at  Chico,  said  that  he 
had  evidence  against  Conway  that 
the  concoctions  he  uses  in  treat- 
ment of  patients  cannot,  "with  the 
wildest  imagination  be  construed 
las   Indian   or   any   other   kind   of 

herbs." 

One  concoction,  Davidson  de- 
clared, is  a  "garlic  stew,"  and  an- 
other is  a  mixture  of  ammonia 
v/ater  prescribed  as  snuff.  / 


WHY    FIGHT    FAKE 
HEALERS?     ' 

Every    now    and    then    some 
fake  **doctor"  becomes  the  quar- 
ry of  the  State  medical  authori- 
ties     Prosecution  usually  results 
in  added  popula^rity  of  the  fake. 
Their    methods    always    are    the 
same.       With    them    a    wen    be- 
Cfomes  a  cancer,  a  cold  is  tuber- 
culosis, a  pain  somewhere  in  the 
interior  is  cfiagnosed  as  a  deadly, 
almost  incurable  malady,    jjhey 
usually  know  just  what  the  mat- 
ter i»  as  soon  as  the  patient  steps 
into  the  room.     They  show  their 
knowledge     by    diagnosing    the 
l/rouble    as    the    same    ligitimate 
(phy^fcialnal      have      done      after 
months  of  study.     Or  they  show  I 
iheSr     superior     knowledge     by| 
knowing  that  it  is  something  al- 
together  different,    showing   that 
Ihe    regular   doctors   knew   noth- 
ing   at    all    about    it.      And    the 
fake   is   always   distinguished   by 
the   number   of   cases    * 'given  up 
by    all    the    doctors"    that    they 
cure  out  of  ha-nd. 

Is    there    any    use    in     going 
after   such    men?      They  usually 
are  Chinese,   descendents  of  the 
wise  men  of  old  who  prescribed 
tiger    bone3    for    strength,    drag- 
on's blood  for  wisdom,  ojr  toad's 
entrails   for   persistence.      Maybe 
they    are    Indians^    whose    native 
school     of     medicine     depended 
upon  such  herbs  as  the  wonder- 
fully  intelligent  jsquaws   dug   ou^ 
of   the   ground  where  they  hap- 
pened to  camp,  but  whose  chief 
dependence    was    the     Medicine  I 
Man  who  found  loud  noise,  ter- 
rifying   disguises    and    massages 
yvrith  clubs  most  effective  in  driv- 
ing  away   the   devils  that  madej 
Irouble.      Such  fakes  are  largely| 
pat^ronized,    and   often   their  vie- 
tims  die  happy  ip  the  belief  that 
they  are  cured,   cured   of  some 
thing   they  never  had.. 

Is  there  any  use  in  going  aftei 
such  men?  Not  as  long  as  peo 
pie  believe  in  fqjretelling  th< 
weather  by  **goQse  bones,''  oi 
put  faith  in  the  shape  of  th< 
shaded  portion  of  the  moon  ii 
a^gricultuxal  investment,  or  fea 
to  set  out  on  a  journey  on  Fri 
day,  or  take  off  theiir  stocking  i 
Ihey  have  put  on  the  wrong  onl 

first. 

And  still  there  are  children  t| 
be   considered. — Orland   Unit. 
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STATE  DENIES 
INDIAN  MEDIC 
STOCK  PERMITl 

Commissioner  Holds  Conway] 

Seeking  to  frustrate  State 

MerfjffeaKBoard 


CHICO— Dfjnied  a  permit  to  issue 
capital    stoqfe   in   the   recently   or- 
ganized Arrowhead  Remedies  Com- 
h-patiy,  attorneys  of  W.  J.  Conway, 
Indian  medicine  man,  were  await- 
ing word  from  their  client  Wednes- 
day before  further  steps  were  tak- 
en. 

Conway's  request  to  issue  stock 
in  the  company,  capitalized  at  $25,- 
000,  was  denied  by  the  state  cor- 
poration  commissioner,  after  he  had 
received  reports  of  Conway's  en- 
counters with  the  law  on  charges 
of  practicing  medicine  without  a  li- 
cense. 

The    corporation    division   stated 
after  its  investigations: 

"Prom  information  that  has  been 
obtained  from  sources  outside  the 
'application,  it  appears  this  corpor- 
ation  has  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  Conway  to  avoid 
further  difficulties  with  the  state 
medical  board." 

Conway   is   at   present   facing  a 
charge  of  practicing  medicine  with- 
out a  license,  preferred  by  j    w 
Davidson,   Inspector   for   the   state 
medical  board,  after  his  recent  ac- 

court      ''''  ^^"^    ^""^^^    ^^    J'^^^^^^ 

Philip    Ware,    one    of    Conway's 

counsel,  declared  he  did  not  believe 

ttie  commissioner   was   within    his 

^?o^H       "^^""^  ^^^  ^^^"^st  without 
granting  a  hearing  on  the  matter. 

Wliat  further  action.  If  any,  will  be 
taken  toward  seeking  a  corporation 
permit  rests  with  Conway,  The  Z 
jorney  added. 


ss  McClintock  states  that  there 
is  but  one  hospital,  the  building  at 
Soboba  Indian  reservation  near 
San  Jacinto, To^serve  the  31  res- 
ervatioiiy  f3l'  J^ttUthern  California,  on 
which  it  is^^,„6stimated  there  are 
2763  InrJians  living.  There  are 
eight  1  /  'sicians  in  the  territory 
who  attend  to  the  health  of  the 
Indians  when  called,  and  the  one 
visiting  nurse.  A  dentist  also 
makes  annual  visits  to  the  reser- 
vations For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  the  sum  of  $34,154.89  had 
been  spent  by  the  government  for 
health  work  among  the  Indians. 

Better  housing  for  the  reserva- 
tion residents  is  the  aim  of  the 
health  program  at  present,  and 
some  progress  is  shown,  althoi^gh 
due  to  their  superstitious  ideas 
many  of  the  older  Indians,  even 
though  they  can  afford  to  do  so, 
either  cling  to  the  brush  wickiup 
or  to  the  two-room  shack  which 
the?.r  forefathers  have  favored. 
Some  modern  homes  are  now  being 
built  by  the  younger  Indians. 

The  Riverside  county  clinic,  with 
its  snow-white  exhibit,  at  the  left 
of  the  main  entrance  in  this  tent, 
is  calling  particular  attention  to 
the  proper  care  of  infants.  Miss 
Minnie  L.  Freeman  and  Miss  Alice 
P.  Attride,  nurses  employed  by  th 
clinic,  which  maintains  headqu 
ters  at  the  Community  hospital"  in 
Riverside,  are  in  attendance  g^  the 
booth. 
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The  Simcoe  Inman   Reservation.— ' 
Through  the  kindness  of  General  McKenny,  ^ 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  this, 
territory,    we  are  enabled  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing facts  in  regard  to  the  workings  o 
the  Simcoe  Indian  Reservation,   under  the 
very    efficient   management  of  Rev.  J .  n- 
Wilbur,  agent :     The  crop  harvested  in  the 
Bummer  of    1866 :    yielded    of  corn  and 
xvheat,  10,000  bushels  ;  oats,  2,000  bush- 
els) peas,  1,500,  with  potatoes  and  alloth- 
-er  vegetables  in  a  great  abundance.     Ihat 
vear  the  Indians  cultivated    1,500  acres  of 
iand.     The  crop  harvested  in  the  summer 
of  1867,   which  is  reported  for  the  fascalt 
year  ending  June  30,   1868,  was :  wheat, 
20,000  bushels ;  corn,  4,000  bushels ;  oats, 
r2  ©00  bushels;  potatoes  and  other  vegeta- 
1,  es  in  quantities    exceeding  the  demand 
for  home  consumption.     During  this  year, 
the  Indians  have  plowed   and  P«t  -  -J  ' 
•  tivation  with  their   own  teams,  500  acies 
■of  new  lands.     They  have  two  Methodist 
.  churches^native-with  two  hundred  mem- 
bers ;  ba've  built  25  houses,  30  barns,  and 
report  as  belonging  to  the  Indians  on  the 
reservation,  1,500  head  of  cattle  and  11,- 
000   horses.     The   number  of  Indians  on 
the   reservation   is  given  at  3,400.     The 
.vield  of   crops  for  the  present  summer  s 
tarvest,  which  will    appear  in  the  report  ^ 
ending  June    30,    1869,  is  wheat,  25,000 
■bushels,  and  other  grains  and  vegetables  in 
a  proportionate  degree  of  increase.     These 
.statistics  speak  a  volume  for  the  faithfu 
-efficiency  of  Mr.  Wilbur,  and  we  are  most 
.happy  to  hear  that  he  has  j«r^  received  a 
..reappointm^t  for   anothcr^e^gof   four 

:years.  J^^        ^^ 
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form   which  is  believed  to  be   the  oldest  in 
Europe.      It  is  represented  most  perfectly  by 
the  remains  found  at  Spy.     The  characteristics 
are  :  uncommon  length,  moderate  width,  very 
limited  height,  retreating  forehead,  prominent 
but  depressed  su^ir a- orbital  ridges  and  narrowed 
post-orbital   diai^eter.      Dr.    Fraipont   argues 
sharply  for  the  genuine  ancient  character  of  the 
Neanderthall  skull,  and  Dr.  Schwalbe  does  not 
regard  that  found  at  Egisheim  as  a  good  type. 
As  for  modern  examples  simulating  the  Nean- 
derthal skull  the  latter  asserts  that,  while  they 
may  resemble  it  in  one  or  another  point,  they 
never  present   the  group  of   inferior  criteria 
which  characterize  its  measurements. 

THE  SUPPOSED    '  OTTER  TRAP.' 

Dr.  Eobert  Munro  in  his  excellent  work^ 
Prehistoric  Problems,  has  a  chapter  on  a  curious 
object  found  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Europe,  from 
Italy  to  Scotland  and  North  Germany.  He  has 
recently  supplemented  that  chapter  by  an  article 
describing  further  examples.  {Jour,  Eoy,  Soc. 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  September,  1898.) 

The  object  is  a  thick  board  or  plank,  two  to 
three  feet  long,  in  the  center  of  which  is  an 
oblong  aperture  four  to  six  inches  wide,  closed 
by  one  or  two  valvular  doors.  The  purpose  of 
this  arrangement  is  obscure  Dr.  Munro  argues 
that  it  is  an  otter  or  beaver  trap,  while  others 
have  explained  it  as  a  boat-model,  a  sluice-box, 

a  float  for  lines,  etc. 

The  suggestion  which  I  would  offer  for  its  use 
differs  from  any  I  have  seen.  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  valves  could  hold  firmly  an  otter  or 
any  such  animal.  The  purpose  for  which  it 
would  be  entirely  suited  would  be  that  of  the 
inlet  to  a  fish-weir.  The  valves,  opening  in- 
ward, would  allow  the  fish  to  enter  and  would 
prevent  their  exit.  Similar,  though  not  iden- 
tical, devices  are  in  common  u^.^^.^^;^^^ 
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ical  factors  of  the  deficiency,  and  the  physical 
examination  of  the  subjects. 

While  the  report  is  very  instructive  on  many 
individual  features,  it  admits  of  few  general 
conclusions  other  than  that  we  need  much  more 
extended  investigations  than  have  heretofore 
been  prosecuted,  in  order  to  reach  positive 
opinions  as  to  the  causation  and  the  status  of 
the  feeble-minded  ;  and  this  is  Dr.  Hrdlicka's 

own  decision  (p.  95). 

D.  G.  Brinton. 

Univeksity  of  Pennsylvania.^ 

_ ■  / 

SCIENTIFIC  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
M.    Van   Tieghem,   the   eminent   botanist, 
succeeds  M.   Wolf  as  President  of   the   Paris 
Academy  of  Science,  while  M.  L6vy  has  been 
elected  Vice-President.     / 

At  its  meeting  on  January  11th  the  Amer- 
ican  Academy   of   Arts  and   Sciences  elected 
Charles  Doolittle  Walcott,   of  Washington,  an 
Associate  Fellow  in  place  of  the  late  Professor 
James  Hall,  and  Oliver  Heaviside,  of  Newton 
Abbot,  England,  a  Foreign  Honorary  Member. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  in  mem- 
ory of  Felix  Tisserand,  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitude,  and 
Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  at  Nuits 
Saint-Georges    (Cote-d'Or),    his    native    place. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  Nuits-Saint- 
Georges,  by  M.  Desmazures,  Receveur  Munici- 
pal ;   at  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  by  M.  Frais- 
sinet,  and  at  Dijon,  by  M.   Ragot  (rue  Colson). 
Surgeon-General  Sternberg  is  at  present 
in  Cuba  inspecting  the  hospitals  and  arranging 
for  a  new  yellow  fever  hospital  and  a  depot  for 
medical  supplies  in  Havana. 

The  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  would  be  glad  to  learn  of 
the  address  of  Jos6  de  Riviera,  who  was  electe^ 
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would  be  invisible.  One  of  the  dealers 
selling  these  packages  was  brought  before 
the  Committee  and  testified  that  some  of 
the  richest  people  living  in  Chicago  were 
his  customers,  buying  this  substance  and 
knowing  that  it  was  oleomargarine,  but 
who  desired  that  the  fact  of  its  use  by  them^ 
should  be  kept  secret.  / 

The  ethics  of  coloring  butter  and  oleo- 
margarine was  also  discussed  before  the 
Committee,  and  it  was  brought  out  in  evi- 
dence that  if  oleomargariijfe  was  colored 
pink  or  any  ot^er  color  tljan  butter  color 
its  use  as  butter  would  bre  practically  de- 
stroyed. H  I 

Evidence  was  Mso  giwn  in  the  matter  of 
making  artificial  whifekies  from  cologne 
spirits,  burnt  sug^r  and  the  ethers  of  the 
organic  acids,  tog^t^r  with  the  essential 
oil  to  give  the  prk)er  bead.  It  was  de- 
veloped that  the  t^ade  in  these  synthetic 
drinks  was  very  laVg^,  and  that  the  natural 
products  suffer  si/erejy  in  competition. 

Much  testimony  wasi^lso  given  in  regard  to 
the  adulteratioi)''of  the  ii^rdinary  condiments, 
such  as  groun^  pepper ,\mustard,  cinnamon 
and  so  forth,  /it  appeai^ed  that  these  bodies 
were  largely/mixed  wit^  inert  matter,  so 
that  the  pu/chaser  wouk  really  get  very 
little  of  i\f  condiment  f  hich  he  desired. 
It  was  sh^n  that  ground\coffee  was  mixed 
largely  whih  chicory  and  (|bher  substances, 
and  that^nhe  coffee  bean  w^  mixed  with  an 
artificial  bean  or  with  a  cei^ain  proportion 
of  the  dead  or  imperfect  beabs,  which  were 
^  not  only  useless  for  fiavorin|  the  beverage, 
/  but,  on  the  other  hand,  were\)itter  and  un- 

palatable.\  1 

iThc  session  of  the  Committ|e  in  Chicago 

had  for  its  object  the  outlinin^of  the  scope 
of  the  investigation  which  will^e  continued 
during  the  summer  months  in  ^ther  locali- 
ties of  the  United  States.  Thff  final  pur- 
pose of  the  Committee  is  to  obtain  material 
on  which  to  base  a  report  in  fVivor  of  a  na-. 
tional  pure  food  and  drug  bill,  having  for 

I 


its  object  t^e  regulatioi|>of  traffic  in  the 
adulteration  \of  fopd^n  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Wi^erritories  and  the  con- 
trol  of  inter-Sfatefeqmmerce  in  adulterated 
food  and  drug  products. 


\ 


AMERIND— A    DESIGNATION  FOB    THE    AB- 
ORIGINAL  TRIBES  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN HEMISPHERE, 

A  PART  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  Washington,  at  a  meet- 
ing   on    May  23d   last,  seem    destined    to 
produce  permanent  influence  on  ethnologic 
nomenclature  ;  this  part  of  the  proceedings 
taking  the  form   of  a   symposium  on   the 
name  of  the  native  American  tribes.     The 
discussion   was  opened   by  Colonel  F.   F. 
Hilder,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol- 
ogy, with  a  critical  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  misnomer  *  Indian,'  applied  by  Colum- 
bus  to    the  American  aborigines;  he  was 
followed  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  who  advo- 
cated the  substitution  of  the  name  Amerind^ 
recently   suggested    in   a    conference   with 
lexicographers.     A  communication  by  Dr. 
O.  T.  Mason  followed,  in  which  the  various 
schemes  of  ethnologic  classification  and  no- 
menclature were  summarized  and  discussed. 
Contributions  to  the  symposium  were  made 
also  by  Dr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet,  Dr.  Thomas 
Wilson   and  Miss   Alice  C.   Fletcher.     At 
the  close  of  the   discussion   the   contribu- 
tions were  summarized   (by  President  Mc- 
Gee)  as  follows : 

1.  There  is  no  satisfactory  denotive  term 
in  use  to  designate  the  native  American 
tribes.  Most  biologists  and  many  ethnol- 
ogists employ  the  term  *  American  '  ;  but 
this  term  is  inappropriate,  in  that  it  con- 
notes, and  is  commonly  used  for,  the  pre- 
sent predominantly  Caucasian  population. 
The  term  '  Indian  '  is  used  in  popular  speech 
and  writing,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in 
ethnologic  literature  ;  but  it  is  seriously  ob- 
jectionable in  that  it  perpetuates  an  error, 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  it  connotes 
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and  so  confuses,  distinct  peoples.  Various 
descriptive  or  connotive  terms  are  also  in 
use,  such  as  *  North  American  savages,^ 
*  Red  Men,'  etc.  ;  but  these  designations  are 
often  misleading,  and  never  adapted  to  con- 
venient employment  in  a  denotive  way. 

2.  In  most  cases  the  classifications  on 
which  current  nomenclature  are  based,  and 
many  terms  depending  on  them  for  defini- 
tion, are  obsolete;  and  the  retention  of  the 
unsuitable  nomenclature  of  the  past  tends 
to  perpetuate  misleading  classifications. 

3.  While  the  name  *  Indian  '  is  firmly 
fixed  in  American  literature  and  speech,  and 
must  long  retain  its  current  meaning  (at 
least  as  a  synonym),  the  need  of  scientific 
students  for  a  definite  designation  is  such 
that  any  suitable  term  acceptable  to  ethnol- 
ogists may  be  expected  to  come  into  use 
with  considerable  lapidity.  In  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  the  body  of  working  special- 
ists forms  the  court  of  last  appeal;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  their  decision  will 
eventually  be  adopted  by  thinkers  along 
other  lines. 

4.  As  the  most  active  students  of  the 
native  American  tribes,  it  would  seem  to  be 
incumbent  on  American  ethnologists  to  pro- 
pose a  general  designation  for  these  tribes. 

5.  In  view  of  these  and  other  considera- 
tions, the  name  Amerind  is  commended  to 
the  consideration  of  American  and  foreign 
students  of  tribes  and  peoples.  The  term 
is  an  arbitrary  compound  of  the  leading 
syllables  of  the  frequently-used  phrase 
*  American  Indian  ' ;  it  thus  carries  a  con- 
notive or  associative  element  which  will 
serve  explicative  and  mnemonic  function  in 
early  use,  yet  must  tend  to  disappear  as  the 
name  becomes  denotive  through  habitual 
use. 

6.  The  proposed  term  carries  no  implica- 
tion of  classific  relation,  raises  no  mooted 
question  concerning  the  origin  or  distribu- 
tion of  races,  and  perpetuates  no  obsolete 
idea  ;  so  far  as  the  facts   and    theories   of 


ethnology  are  concerned,  it  is  purely  deno- 
tive. 

7.  The  proposed  term  is  8ufficie»tly  brief 
and  euphonious  for  all  practical  purposes, 
not  onh'  in  the  English  but  in  the  prevail- 
ing languages  of  continental  Eu^rope  ;  and 
it  may  readily  be  pluralized  in  these  lan- 
guages, in  accordance  with  their  respective 
rules,  without  losing  its  distinctive  sematio 
character.  Moreover,  it  lends  itself  readily 
to  adjectival  termination  in  two  forms  (a 
desideratum  in  widely- used  ethnologic 
terms,  as  experience  has  shown),,  viz.  : 
Amerindian  and  Amerindic,  a»d  is  suscep- 
tible, also,  of  adverbial  termination,  while 
it  can  readily  be  used  in  the  requisite 
actional  form,  Amerindize^  or  in  relational 
forms,  such  as  ];ost  Amerindiioiy  etc. ;  the 
affixes  being,  of  course,  modifiable  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  different  languages 
in  which  the  term  may  be  used. 

8.  The  term  is  proposed  as  a  designation 
for  all  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  and  adjacent  islands,  includ- 
ing the  Eskimo. 

The  working  ethnologists  in  the  Society 
were  practically  unanimous  in  approving 
the  term  for  tentative  adoption,  and  for 
commendation  to  fellow  students  in  this  and 
other  countries. 


EXPLORING     EXPEDITION     TO     THE      MID- 
PACIFIC  OCEAN, 

The  unusual  activity  now  being  exhibited 
by  various  ^ropean  governments  in  scien- 
tific ex  ploratW  of  the  seas  is  soon  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  Uni1^(i  Stat/es,  for  ar- 
rangements are  \being  perfected  ^y  the 
United  States  Coljimission  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries  for  one  of  the  most  important 
marine  scientific  expeditions  ever  under- 
taken in  this  country.  The  association  of 
the  name  of  Professor  Alexander  Agassiz 
.with  the  expedition  is  a  guarantee  of  its 
high   scientific  standing,  and  the  employ- 


^^MPIMA    INDIANS    ^'^?7*^TP;*-.A 

Wlilte     Settlers     Have     Diverted     tHe 
^Wn^er    From    Tliotr    Canalti. 

PHOENPC,  Ariz.,  June  18.— Eight  thousand 
Pima  Indiana  on  the  Gila  reservatk>n»  thir- 
ty miles  from  Phoenix,  are  destitute  and  a 
Ilk©  number  of  Papagros  are  on  the  verge  of 

starvation. 

For  generations  the  peaceable  Pimas  raid- 
ed large  grain  crops,  and  the  Papagos  an- 
nually flocked  north  to  work  In  the  harvest 
fields  with  the  Plmas,  sharing  the  crops. 

A  few  years  ago  white  settlers  began  di- 
verting the  water  which  the  Plmas  origin- 
ally appropriated,  and  by  degrees  the  flow 
of  the  Salt  river  has  been  entirely  pre- 
empted by  them.  *    ^*    fi,^ 

S  H  McCowan,  superintendent  of  the 
Phoenix  Indian  Industrial  School,  has  been 
directed  by  the  Indian  department  to  make 
an  examination  into  the  condition  of  the 
Pimas  He  declares  that  the  sole  salvation 
of  the  Indians  is  In  federal  appropriation 
for  the  construction  of  a  storage  reservoir. 

"An  appropriation  of  133.000,"  said  Mr.  ^ 
McCowan.  "has  Just  been  made  for  the  re-  ^ 
lief  of  the  destitute  Pimas.  Rations  will  be  I 
distributed  before  the  end  of  the  summer, 
but  the  appropriation  will  not  preclude  a 
recurrence  of  the  famine." 


A  FlCtldn-writer's  Indian  Policy. 
Mr.   Hamllft  Garland  takes  a  grreat   In- 
jJterest  in  the  so*callod  Indian  problem,  and 
CUmiiueslionably  from  the  hi&hest  motives. 
*^BuL   he  approaches  it  from   the  point   of 
^departure  of  the  novelist  and  incidentally 
3oC\ti^  ethnologist,   and  not   from  that  of 
•-i^the   practical    man   of    affairs.     A    recent 
*i  nSvel  from,  his  pen  shows  us  the  Indians 
firot,  paint  and  feathers  on  their  picturesque 
side— the  side  that  Cooper  saw.     An  arti- 
cle in  the  North  American  Review  deals 
I    i^ with    another    phase    of    the    subject,    the 
K^  attempt    to    civilize    the    semi-barbarous 
\f^  tribes  as  we  find  them  in  those  parts  of 
IpF*  the  West  where  thej'  have  been  settled  by 
l#   the  government  on  individual  holdings  of 
land,  as»  farm*?rs.     JMf.  Garland  wishes  to 
see     these     Indians     gathered     into     little 
groups  and.  communitiei,  instead  of  scat- 
Z  tered  over  a  large    space,    as   they   needs 
^  must  be  when  living  each  on  his  tract  of 
100  acres. 

Thefe    is    no    doubt    that    In    a    general 
wiiy    Mr.    Garland    is   headed    right.     He 
loolcs   forward  to   the  time   when   the   In- 
dians  will   be  less  isolated    and   will  en- 
joy   more    social    life.      But    he    falls    to 
reflect  that  It  takes  a  people  of  some  ac- 
cumulated  stamina   to   enter    safely    into 
social    enjoyment    without    restraint,    es- 
pecially   when    they    are    moving    from    a 
condition  in  which  leisure— or,  rather,  ab- 
stention   from    productive    labor— is    the 
rule    toward  a  condition   in   which   labor 
must  be  the  rule,  and  leisure  and  pleasure 
'  only  the  occasional  sweetening  of  the  hu- 
n.an    lot.     To   the   Indian   in    his    present 
stage    of  .,  development    in     the     farming  I 
West,  too  clos6  neighborhood  with  his  fel- 
lows might  present   some   rather  danger- 
ous temptations.    A  little  later,  probably, 
the  natural  drift  of  things  will  bring  this 
..about,  and  h^  may  then  be  ready  to  im- 
prove  bv  it. 

#or   the    present,    which    is    really    the 
period  with  which  we ,  have  tO  deal,   the 
white   frontiersman  is   the   best   neighbor 
the  Indian  can  have.    The  Indian,  in  other 
Wcfr^s,  does  better  on  his  isolated  tarm» 
with-  a  white  man  for  his  nearest  com* 
pt^y  oh  either  iside,  than  he  would  do  in 
a  -Village  made  up  of  hla  own  race.     He 
has  the   example   of   the  whites— not   al- 
ways, if  'must  be  admitted,  the  best  that 
could  possibly  be  set  before  him,  but  in- 
spiring   as    compared    with    the    example 
exclusively   of   men   trained  in  the   same 
domestic  school  with  himself;  he  gets  the 
white  view  of  evory  subject  that  arises— 
liot      strained      through      the      economic 
philosophy  of  the  universities,  of  course, 
but   with   no   small  element  of  common- 
stnse  in  it;  he  is,  in  short,  fitting  by  de- 
'     grees  for  the  life  which  he  and  his  chil- 
dren will  be  compelled  to  live  some  time, 
ih  a  white  people's  country  and  under  a 
whit©  people's   laws..    His   posterity  may 
attain  such  personal  pre-eminence  as  will 
carry  them  put  of  the  society  of  the  fron- 
tier and  into  that  of  the  older  communi- 
ties ;;b«t  just  now  he  is  undergoing  a  dis- 
cipline; which  is  suited  to  his  needs,  and, 
till  he  passes  out  of  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment where  this  is  valuable  for  its  tem- 
rorary   effects,    he   had   better   have    the 
companionship    of   men   who   are    a   little 
above    him    than    that    of    men    who   are 
going  "through    the    same    process    with 

himself. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time  is  the  request  of  the 
Omaha   Indians    to    have     their     agency 
boarding-school  closed  as  no  longer  a  ne- 
cessity  and   now   a   mere   expense   to   the 
tribe.    The  Indians  do  not  purpose  giving 
up  the  attempt  to  educate  their  children, 
but     they    prefer    sending    them     to     the 
same   free    schools   with    the   white    chil- 
dren,  so  that  the  members  of  the  young 
generation    of    two    races    can    grow    up 
side  by   side,   speaking  the   same   tongue, 
accustoming  themselves  to  the  same  hab- 
its of  life,  and  in  every  way  getting  ready 
for  the  time,  not  very  far  distant,   when 
they  must  join  In  all  the  common  activ- 
ities of  citizenship.     The  boarding-school 
exclusively    for    Indians     may    carry    its 
instruction   a   little   higher    up   the    scale, 
but    it    keeps    the    children    always    con- 
scious   that    they    are     Indians    and    not 
m-erely  Americans.    The  white  people  liv- 
ing among  the  Omahas  apparently  desire 
the  propo5;ed  change  as  much  as  the  red 
people  do,  so  probably  it  will  be  made.    If 
the  experiment   proves  successful,   it  will 
doubtless  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era   in    the   history   of   the   Indian,    when 
he  will  be  recognizable  as  an  Indian  only 
by  reference  to  his  ancestry,  and  not  by 
any  distinction  from  the  white  man  in  his 
life  or  thought  or  i'.iierests. 


«1«>^ieTi«    are  united  in  awarding  to  the 
Infi  ISs'  of  California  the  palm  for  fine 
handiwork,    ingenuity    of    ^^^^^V/^ 
artistic    feeling    in    design    as   well    as 
the  application   of  the  ornamentation. 
The  beautiful  handicraft  seems  to  have 
been   brought   to  its    highest    develop- 
ment under  California's    ^unny    slues 
helped  forward,  it  may  ue    by  her  rich 
and  varied     resources.  Patent     to    the 
inquiring  eyes  of  even  a  primitive  folk 
The  numerous  tribes  which  inhaoitea 
?he   Stafe  as  far  back  as  history  dates 
appear  to  have  developed  their  several 
handicrafts  along  lines  so  widely  vary- 
ire    that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  similar 
ty  "of  material  employed  the  uneducat- 
ed observer  might  imagine  the  articles 
they  produced  to  have  come  from  the 
LntlDOdes.      The     beautiful  baskets   of 
tSe'^Kfamath  and  the     Porno  makers 
two   tribes  whose  territory  is  not  "^ 
srparated.  differ  In  weave   form   deco- 
rative design,   colors  and  motive.     in« 
one  seems    generally    to    have    aimed 
•>t       shaoes        suggestive      of     utuiiy 
and    durability,    making   many    small 
articles      but      excelling     In    the    pro- 
ductton    o?    mammoth    baskets    nota- 
ble    for     their      conscientious      work, 

coloring  surprising  in  the  almost  totaJ 
absence  of  glaring  tints  and  the  prev 
aience  of  soft  tones,  dear  to  the  eye  oi 
fhA  artist  The  Pomo  squaw,  on  the 
other  hand,  unquestionably  surpassing 
aboriginal  or  civilized  weavers  In  her 
workf  te  always  reaching  out  for  the 
beautiful,  weaving  often  with  micro- 
scopic St  tches.  loving  delicacy  of  tex- 
?S?e  airiness  of  form,  eraceful  designs, 
^pressing  a  Passionate  love  of  dp^or 

despoiling  the  r^'^-ylh^f^^^.^ly^^'o, 
bird  the  bluebird,  the  oriole,  oi 
their  glory  to  apply  their  daln- 
tfest  and  deepest  dyed  feathers  In 
the  development  of  decorative  fancies, 
with  the  let-black  nodding  plume  of  the 
mountain  quail,  and  perhaps  brolder^ng 

the  whole  with  barbaric  beads,    "was 
I  Pomo  squaw,  an  ancient  crone  bent 
tndTrooked,   but  with  undlmmed  vi- 
sion queen  of  all  the  basket-makers  her 
?r?b;  has  ever  boasted,  who  last  year  fin-, 
ffi   whir  will  probably  evermore  be 
reckoned  the  masterpiecesof  allbasket- 
rv— that  dainty     nest    of    three    iiiiie 
baskets;  perfectly  woven  with  stitches 
wh'ch  ordinary  eyes  can  only  count  by 
aid    of    a    strong  glass,   the  largest     t 
^•hich  can  be  passed  through  a  lady  s 
fin^pr  rinK     These  little  beauties,  "the 
dafung"bfskeTs.-  as  Dr.  Mason,  the  em- 
inent    ethnologist    calls    them,  are   tne 
ones  which  created  -"^h  a^sensatlon  at 

the  Smithsonian  in  ^  ^8^]?^?^°!*  J^^^ 
winter,  and  now  repose  wUhin  a  ^ass 
case    in    the    museum  a*   Golden  uate 

Park 

Cailfornla  Indian  baskets  become 
rarer  and  higher-priced  every  year.  It 
[s  manffest  to  the  most  careless  ob- 
ier^er  that  the  tribes,  like  all  aboriginal 
rices  will  soon  be  extinct,  and  already 
otd  customs  and  industries  are  pass- 
fng  The  girls  of  the  present  generation 
have  imbibed  Occidental  Weas  and  dls- 
allnth^  exquisite  art  P'-acticed  by  the^r 

^.Xs  srrh  v^^f  t^w 

wrought  the  unuttered  aspirations  and 
fancies  of  their  meager  lives.  To-aay 
fhe  handicraft  Is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
om  women,  and  bids  'air  to  be  num- 
bered  among  lost  arts  when  they.  too. 
shall  have  joined  their  ancestors. 

ft  was  with  the  thought  of  rescuing 
an  important  and  Interesting  Uidus  ry 
^-^rv,  oYtinction.  as  well  as  witn  ine 
furttier  very  natural  desire  to  adorn 
tSlir  homes'^  with    the    work    of   their 


wards  to  find   their  level  according  to 

Ihelr  merits,   winning  permanent    vo- 

aries  from'  those  PO/>^esslng  special  ap- 

'tl'n"^^-  t^se'^^Jh^o  K-^fo^l^rS 

-ll  k  'tl  ^a^-ewhone^es  at 
Va^'lls^   street     Ban    Franclsco^was 

^tTi^    m^"^aVtVn"<^elUtful  handi- 
craft and  "was  the  first  to  bring  it  to  this 
c[ty.A.n  earnest  and  progressive  wonrian 
ind' an  amateur  artist  of  no  mean  abil- 
fty    .4e  sees  in  the  new  occupation  not 
only  a   delightful  diversion  for  Ameri- 
can  women,   but  a  home  mdustiy   weu 
worth  assiduous  application  capable  of 
imrnpasurable  development  and  holding 
a^^conor^ic  promise.    She  Pronounces 
fh»  work  extremely  fascinating  and  an 
Je\remVoym^nt?or  invalids   wh^ 

oursue  it  In  comfortable  POStures.  a" 
?he  Tme  seeing  a  beautiful  artlc  e  of 
permanent  value  growing  beneath  their 
tou^     and    feeling    cheered  with     the 

tSht"?hat  their  llYf„  are  ho^.j^^n'the 
Realizing  the  Ke"eral  Interest  feU  in  tne 

Sfa"  oS' MisT  Barrows  kfndly  permiUed 
matlon.  MISS  D         ,^     j^p^g  of  her  own 

m^ufic  Sre^[o  b'^  photographed,  and 
rscHbeTlhe  Industry  In  "s  Present 
«^ao-A  A.a  it  has  been  transiateu 
?Jon  -aboriginal  methods  Into  civilized 

"  For  translated  asavage  art  must  needs 
he  when  takln  up  by  the  dainty  hands  of 
white  women  Civilization  reckons  with 
Mme  and  no  sane  person  would  consent 
lo  procure  ?rom  the  great  woodwardla 
ferSof  Californla-s  shaded  canyons  the 
lone  fibers  forming  the  center  of  each 
stem    which  to  the  Indian  women  are 
tht  basis  of  the  basket,  nor  would  it  be 
rcom^ly  thing  for  an  American  woman 
Tn  sit  in  her  parlor,  and,  holding  in  ner 
mouth  the  grasses  with  which  she  pro- 
•!^»/^o   +n  mflke  her  colored  ngures,  aye 
them  the  "tslred  tint  by  slowly  mastl- 
l.t.^c.  the  n\tive  root  which  furnisher 
?Se   n^eedld"dy'e,   the   superfiuous  Juice 

kT'r'iTi'l  t"h/  w"Iy"o"f  the'?ndla^ 
Touaw  b«t'!t  is  not  the  .vay  of  the  white 
^H^r^  Tn  the  nresent  somewhat  crude 
Ttage^of    Se'cra7t*ln  Caucasian  circles 

r!vrng'"lfd^Ves'e^rrch^rp%"n£ 
I^nf  and   exceedingly  easy   to  Procure 

-d'efa-n^d'^^^Llan^-^^^^^ 

«^^^l  ^^Jn^d  X'to^  b%'oristraf  so 
SaVoSndWeU  employed  by  many 
f^r  tying  fancy  packages  in  Place  of 
cord  When  colored  grasses  are  desired 
$nr  the  working  of  fancy  patterns,  the 
fhrlttv  woman  resorts  to  ordinary  dyes, 
to  be  bought  at  a  low  price  of  any  drug- 
gist   but  those  who  do  not  observe  small 

Iconomles  pay  a  ""le  X\int         "^ 
■•^^h^'pal^tfuir  wravfrnos^t  popular 

i-rr^nYtot    stltch,    consistmg     merei>      ut 
whatls  caVled  in  Indian  basket  parlance 

^t\;rery"  v"r  Pra^U"e%"roun/^ 

iif  ^?n*%?d^^arr  ^rXg^  "neXe 

"-S£^s^-'ti!sT/p^;a^n%^e^ 
Xrf  nee'd"d!  Vakes  a  small  puncture 
with    a   lit*'      awl.   putting     the     fiber 

^^°"fn  worS  -t  a^'Satferirrh^c^ol': 
or°ed  grlsl°rs^cafri°ed  straight  along  the 
VI  r.r.  "ctirk  *'  except  when  it  is 
"ill^d  to  show  ll  on  the  outside,  when 
The  whlte%rasT  is  carried  along  the  rat- 
tan  and  ?he  colored  grass  takes  its  place 

m  the  weave.  hnsket    of  which 

Miss   Barrows    first  basKec,  oi. 
she  herself  is  not  at  all  proud.  Is  really 


N#^.Vdg:-  4! 


s>.^-^V^'^'^^(See  Pictures  on  Page  12.) 
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NCLE  SAM  has  to-day,  is  to  counterfeit,  so  far  as  their 
^pent  a  handsome  untrained  fingers  and  cruder  materia  s 
«um  In  teaching  may.  the  aboriginal  basketry  which  is 
;wrts  of  civiliza-  the  pride  of  the  pacific  Coast  tribes  and 
tion  to  the  Ameri-   which   has  made   them  celebrateed  the 

world  over. 

Although  the  native  tribes  of  every 
land  have  expended  their  skill  and  fan- 
cy in  devising  various  forms  of  baskets 
with  attractive  ornamentation,  collec- 
tors who  have  gathered  treasures  from 
the  Orient,  from  the  South  ^fa  islands 
from  Africa,  from  within  the  Arctic 
circle  and  beneath  the  turning  sun  of 
the   equator,   and   who   have   made 


can  Indian,  with  a 
view  to  making  of 
him  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society.  It 
has  remained  for 
California     wom-^n 

to  discover  that  the  Indian  has  arts  of 

his  own  which  it  is  well  worth  c.viUza- 

iiors  while  to  acquire.    The  newest  tad 

among    women,    the  most  Popular__ac-   closes^t  ano^«..=^^^^^^^^";-^---^-^- ,^tive 


the 


most  discriminating  study 


complishment  among  California  women 


iiands,  that  a  party  of  women  at  Santa 
iMonlca,    in    Southern   California,     last 
summer   determined   to     learn     Indian 
basket-making.    They  were  bright,  cul- 
kured  women,   possessed   of  ample  lei- 
sure to  carry  out  their  ambitions,  and 
most   of   them  had  in  their  own  homes 
examples   of   the   handicraft  for  which 
ithey     had    paid    a    pretty    penny.      The 
[closest    study    of    these     baskets     had 
ailed  to  reveal  the  secret  of  their  fab- 
..ication,  nor  could  they  master  the  in- 
tricate   weaves   from   published   plates 
illustrating  the  manner  of  the  weaving. 
So  they  betook  themselves  in  a  body 
to  an  old  Indian  squaw  in  the  locality, 
and   bribed  her   to  give   them   lessons. 
Had  the  squaw  remained  obdurate,  like 
many  of  her  kind  in  former  days,  this 
story   might  never  have  been  told,  but 
the   chink   of  the   ladies*   coin   and  the 
guile    of    their  tongues  won   her  over. 
AVhen  the  summer  was  ended  the  white 
women  departed  for  their  homes,  each 
with   a   new   and  charming  occupatiDU 
and  a  new  interest  in  life.    The  friends 
who   saw   them  working  were  eager  to 
learn  the  craft,  and  each  in  turn  served 
as    an   amateur  instructor  to  a  dozen 
more,  until  the  demand  for  systematic 
instruction  became  so  insistent  among 
the   women   of  the   South   that  classes 
were  opened  in  LOs  Angeles,  which  are 
now   liberally  patronized.     Indian  bas- 
ket-making promises  to  take  its  place 
as  a  popular  fad  as  a  successor  of  por- 
celain painting,   art     embroidery     and 
other      fashionable      accomplishments, 
each  of  which  have  for  a  time  monopo- 
lized  the  attention  of  women,     after- 


t.  notable  production,  because  of  its 
originality  of  coloring.  Of  simple  bowl 
shape  and  designed  merely  to  ho.d 
spools,  the  made  it  in  flame  tints  wholly, 
working  it  in  irregula  •  bands  of  goiden 
yellow,  orange  and  golden  brown.  With- 
out any  pretension  in  the  way  of  deco- 
ration or  shape,  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
nevertheless,  glowing  like  an  autumn 
:eaf  in  the  darkest  nook  of  a  room. 

Following  no  set  design  in  subsequent 
work,   it   is   interesting  to  observe  that 
this    American    woman    has    given    an 
original    stamp    to   each   article   of   her 
fabrication,  a  plan  of  work  which  sug- 
gests interesting  future  possibilities  in 
her  own   i.«*^   other   hands.     Upon  ont^ 
square   bowl    the  brown  ornamentation 
is  traced  in  an  odd  zigzag  pattern,  which 
might  have  occurred  to  the  aborigines, 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  is  unlike  any  In- 
dian basket  in  cny  collection.     A  waste 
basket,  ornamented  in  a  Greek  pattern, 
has  a  star  with  seventeen  points  on  the 
bottom.    A  ring  of  conventionalized  hu- 
man   figures,    with   hands   joined,     en- 
circles another  ba.sket.     In  another  she 
has  created  a  new  stitch  by  putting  her 
grass  twice  over  between  .^titches.  pro- 
ducing an  open-work  effect. 

As  in  a  good  many  other  accomplish- 
ments, the  chief  difficulty  in  the  weav- 
ing of  these  dainty  baskets  lies  in  mak- 
nl  the  beginning.  A  false  begmnin^. 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  passable 
basket  Once  fairly  and  properly  be- 
^nn  ard  M  .  Barrows  declares  that  a 
^oman  of^ntelUgence  wiM  easUy  mas- 

'"'  'flora   HAINES   LOUOHEAD. 
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Indian  Education. 
Congress  Is  now  In  the  midst  of  Its  an- 
nual  wrestle  with   the   Indian  ar  propria- 
Uons.   and  the  same  crude  notions  about 

tne  education  of  the  ^^^^^*^^;;f  .^^^"^^^'^ 
be  manifesting  themselves  as  of  old  The 
government  appears  to  be  resolved  to  go 
on.  year  after  year  and  generation  aner 
generation,  spending  money  on  Jine 
'choels  for  teaching  the  Indian  children 
iine  things,  but  paying  scant  attention 
to    the  humbler  but   more   solid   acqulre- 

""kvI^  one  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs 
knows  that  a  great  deal  of  the  so-called 
-educatUn"  of  the  race  Is  a  humbug.    An 
Indian    child    is    coaxed    away    from    its 
home  by  one  form   of  persuasion  or  an- 
other,    and    entered    at    a    school    a   long 
distance  off.    No  people  are  ^^^^J^^^^^l 
of  the  comfort  ef  their  progeny  than  the 
red   people  of   the   West,    and   unless   the 
children   send  home   glowing  accounts   of 
their  life  and  doings  at  school,  the  parents 
insist    on    bringing     them     back     again 
Hence,    as    the    color    of    a    child's    skm 
makes  little  difference  in  his  love  of  lux- 
ury and  his  craving  for  a  good  time,  the 
school     authorities    coddle     their     Indian 
charges    beyond    the    last    extrem.e    ever 
practiced  In   the  case   of  the   children   of 
white   farmers   and   laborers,   with  whose 
general    worldly    condition    the    Indians 
most  nearly   corresponds.     When  the   su- 
perintendent of  an  Indian  school  is  ques- 
tioned about  this  policy,  his  usual  answer 
is  that  the  first  great  desideratum  is   to 
.ret  the  Indians  to  consent  to  their  chil- 
dren's coming  to   school  at  all;  and  that 
it   Is  wise   to   make   any   reasonable   con- 
cession to  keep  the  youngsters  contented, 
so  as  to  maintain  a  hold  upon  them. 

Hence,  when  we  see  the  children  from 
tepees  and  rough  cabins  herded  together 
in    schools   kept   clean    by    hired   janitors 
and    supplied    with    all    the   modern    con- 
veniences;  living  daily  on  food  which  is 
cooked    lor    them    by    servants    in    huge 
ovens    and    cauldrons;    wearing    clothing 
which    Is    washed    and    ironed    in    a    big 
laundry    with   running   water,    automatic 
boilers,    stationary   tubs,    and   steam    and 
electric  appliances  galore,  we  are  expected 
to  admire  the  generosity  of  a  great  and 
good    government.      It    does    not    suggest 
itself  to  the  ordinary  mind   to  inquire  to 
what  all  this  tends.    But  we  may  as  well 
be   frank  when  we  do  pause   to  ask  the 

question.  ^i^^^xr 

Take  a  little  white  girl  out  of  a  dingy 
tenement,   with  no   surroundings  through 
her    earlier    life    save    those    of    poverty, 
and   no   tradition   inherited   from  her  an- 
cestors except  a  struggle  for  the  neces- 
saries  of  existence;   put  her  into   a      se- 
lect school  for  young  ladies"   for  two  or 
three   years,   teach   her   rQadlng.   writing, 
arithmetic,    geography,    algebra     history 
and   what-not.   and  then-turn   her  loose 
No,  send  her  back  to  the  tenement     AA  hat 
becomes   of   her?     Kven   suppose,   for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  the  forms  of  a  prac- 
tical   training,    she   has    been    allowed    to 
do    some   of  the   superficial   work   of   the 
school-a     linie     sewing,     an     occasional 
table-setting,  a  turn  at  the  n^^^^^^f^^  ^"^ 
the    laundry;    how    much    does    all    this 
help    hor   in    her    future    as   a    tenement- 
dweller''     She   despises    her   environment. 
If   she  is   married,   it   is  cither  to   a  man 
whom  she  has  learned  to  look  upon  as  a 
clod,    or    to    one    who.    like    herself,    has 
hcon    "educaled"    out    of    his    sphere    and 
who    finds    himself    a    stranger    when    he 
goes  back  to  it.     Her  position  is  perilous 
in   the   cxtieme.     One   girl   in   a   hundred 
has    character    enough    to    stand    such    a 
strain;    the    other    ninety    and    nine    are 
likely  to  succumb. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  the  same  tene- 
ment-child and  teach  her  how  to  wash  at 
a    common     tub,    press    with     a     flatiron 
heated   on  a  cook   stove,   cook   well   with 
the   appliances   of   a  poor  man's  kitchen, 
and   you   can  afford   to  let   the   elegances 
.^o  till  the  next  generation  comes  along. 
You  have  started  a  new  home  and  a  new 
family    on    a    sound    basis,    and    that    is 
enough  for  the  present. 

Yet  we  expect  more  character  in  the 
aboriginal  children  than  in  our  own.  \Ve 
fondlv  fancy,  without  stopping  to  think 
of  the  absurdity  of  it.  that  human  na- 
ture is  absolutely  different  urjder  a  red 
nder    a  whitel  ^V^^*^- J^^^^  )03 


INDIANS  AT  FUNERAL. 

Red  Men  Eulogize  Late  Harriett  max- 
well Converse. 
A  dispatch  from  New  York  last  night 
says:  In  the  presence  of  many  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  whom  she  had  de- 
voted her  life,  the  last  rites  were  perform- 
ed today  over  the  body  of  Mrs.  Harriett 
Maxwell  Converse,  "The  Great  White 
Mother"  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the  great 
Iroquois  confederacy. 

Eulogies    were    pronounced   by    the    deaa 
woman's  pastor  and  by  chiefs  of  the  vari- 
ous clans  of  the  Seneca  Nat)on.  by  whom 
Mrs   Converse  was  adopted  when  but  a  lit- 
l  tie  girl,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  performed  the 
ancient  rite  of  "the  passing  of  the  horns, 
which    consisted    of    taking    the    string    of 
sacred  wampum  beads,   the  insignia  of  of- 
fice  from  the  lid  of  the  casket  and  present- 
ing' them  to  Joseph  Keppler.  long  associat- 
ed with  Mrs.  Converse  in  her  work  among 
the  Indians,  by  which  act  Mr.  Keppler  was 
nominated    by    the    chiefs    present    as    the 

successor  of  the  dead  woman  g^necas 

Mr.  Keppler  was  adopted  by  the  ^enecas 
years  ago.  and  Dears  the  Indian  name  of 
rv  Ont-Wa-Ka.  or  "The  Planter." 

Tn  addition  to  the  delegates  from  the  Six 
Nluons'^'here' were  present  representatWes 
from    the    Hurons,    Sioux,    AblnKi,    A'gon 
quins,  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  several  other 
tribes      Rev.    Dr.    Thomas    H.    Sill    of    St. 
Chrvsostom's    Chapel,    the    dead    woman  s 
„rlf^r   rpad  the  Episcopal  services  for  the 
Seadkfter  which  William  Crow,  a  Seneca 
warrior   made  a  brief  address  in  his  native 
Tongue! 'Umenting  the  death  of  "The  Great 
White  Mother."  
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PUT  TO   FLIGHT  BY 

INDIAN  TRIBESMEN. 


Brnven    Recent   an    Vftenipt   to   TaUe 

water  Ri»lit«  Which  Have 

Beep  Their«  for  Years. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  September  26.- 
W    F    Plinney  recently  posted  a  notice 
on    the    small    reservoir    belonging    to 
the    Manuel    Indian    reservation    near 
i  here,    locating    all    the   water     flowing 
I  into  the  reservoir  from  the  sprmg  near- 
'  by,  and  has  so  stirred  the  Indians  that 
he  has  been  compelled  to  flee  from  his 
homestead,   two  miles  distant,  to  save 
his  life.  Three  days  ago  the  Indians  dis- 
covered the  notice  and  Immediately  the 
entire  population  of  the  village  swarmed 
up  the  mountain  to  look  at  it.    Later 
they  tore  down  the  notice. 

Plinney   was  s^en   near  the  spot  ana 
suspected,  and  that  night  twenty  young 
braves  started  for  his  houre     He  is  sa  d 
to  have  heard  their  approach  and  barri- 
caded the  windows  and  doors.    Late  at 
night  he  slipped  away  and  has  not  been 
seen   since.     The  Indians  l^ave   owu  ed 
the  water  from  the  sprmg  for  tweiity- 
flve  years.    It  is  their  only  suppb.  but 
'  numerous  attempts  have  been  niade  by 
^vlfltes  to  appropriate  the  f  ^w.    Fl  n- 
nev's  notice  was  to-day  sent  to  the  In- 
dian agent  at  San  JacintoJ^Mtov.— ■ 
John  Brown. 
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Mr.   J.   H.    Monteith,    of   Montana,    w-ho 
represents     the     government     as     Indian 
agent     for    the     Blackfeet   tribe     in    that 
State,    was   seen     at   the     Shoreham   last 
evening.    Mr.  Monteith  is  here  with  some 
representatives     of    the     tribe   who      had 
business    with   the    Secretary    of    the    In- 
iterior.    With     the   noble    red     men    oime 
White  Calf,  a  famous  chief  of  the  Piegans, 
who  also  are  classed   with   the  Biackfoet 
clan.    I^nfortunately   While  Calf  develop- 
ed a  serious  case  of  pneumonia  after  he 
reached    the    Capital,    and    Mr.    Monteith 
had    him   taken    to   one   of    the  city   hos- 
pitals. ,^,       ,,, 

♦'White  Calf,"  said  Mr.  Monteith,  is 
over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  I  fear  he 
will  never  see  Montana  again.  It  is  sad 
that  the  old  chief  should  come  so  finr  to 
die  among  strangers,  and  should  that  be 
his  fate  there  will  be  a  sad  story  for  his 
Ibrethren  to  carry  back  ta  the  reserva- 
tion." 
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skin  and  under   a  white 
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Where  She  is  the  Equal  of 
Her  Sisters.         ^ 


BMTE?S    OFtNION 


.N     INSIGHT     INTO     THE     DAILY 
TKIALS  AND  JOYS. 


Jgiimmed  Up,  It  Contrasts  ?retty  Well 

With  the   Best   of  the 

World. 


uno  iP5;pect  the  Imlian  woman  is  tbe 
^lal  of  all  other  women.  The  men  of  her 
J. -e  hold  her  as  tholr  inferior. 
:o  one  accepts  tliis  wtandard  more  r^ail- 
fTy  th-in  the  squaw  her.self.  To  ride  last  in 
parades  seems  to  her  as  mnch  as  a  v.oman 
should  CXI  ect;  to  jrin  wilh  the  men  in  their 
<lances  would  be  a  distinction  far  beyond 
her;  and  to  wear  moccasins  with  be. ids 
upon  them-well,  that  is  a  form  of  orna- 
mcntatirn  reserved  wl.olly  for  tlie  braves. 
The  ro<l  woman's  plain,  unbcaded  font- 
wear  is  cue  mark  of  lu-r  s?x. 

In  tlu«  young  Indian  woman's  beariii??. 
howrvn-.  there  is  the  s  ime  freedom  an<i 
pii(ic  as  in  that  of  tlie  brave  Her  life  of 
constant  exercise  has  been  her  Delsarte. 
Slh'     li->-     Trilby     !*■     *      '■"'     notiiinff     h;y,V.r 


she  paints  upon  the  top  of  her  head  where 
her  hair  parts  a  red  stripe. 

The  Indian  girls  marry  youngr.     Fifteen  is 
the  usual  age  at  whicli  they  become  wives. 
Daughters  are  the  property  of  their  fathers. 
The  bucks  exchange  ponies  for  sweethearts. 
Although  many  of  the  old   families  of  Vir- 
ginia—among them  the  Randolphs,  wlio  are 
descendants  of  Pocahontas— boast  of  Indian 
]);ood.    the    huml^lest    Indian    girl    considers 
it  a  degradation  to  marry  a  white  man.  Ey 
all   the  tribes  it  is   held  a  mark  of  degen- 
eracy to  possess  the  mingled  blood  of  white 
and  red. 

Their  Marriage  Bites. 

Few  Christian  marriages  ^re  celebrated 
on  the  reservations.  Most  of  the  young  wo- 
men prefer  to  follow  tlie  simple  rites  of 
their  race.  These  ceremonies  are  but  two. 
The  first  one,  naively  romantic,  is  the  be- 
trothal. The  lover  goes  by  night  to  the 
maiden's  tepee,  and  sings  her  a  love  ditty. 
She  comes  out  in  the  moonliglit  and  joins 
hands  with  him.  Thus  the  engagement  is 
announced. 

The  marriage  ceremony,  however,  is  more 
prosaic.  Two  blankets  are  spread  in  the 
middle  of  the  tepee.  The  bride  and  groom 
sit  upon  these  and  they  are  married.  The 
wedding  guests  bring  presents  and  heap 
tliem  up  between  the  couple. 

When  the  Indian  maid  becomes  a  wife 
she  obeys  and  loves  her  brave.  Lift  the 
flap  of  a  tepee  and  you  will  often  see  the 
sfiuaw.  with  a  look  of  contentment,  tender- 
ly combing  and  smoothing  her  warrior's 
long  hair.  Her  lave  Is  not  unrerpiited.  I 
have  seen  the  lui.sband  painting  with  great 
care  \ipon  ills  .squaw's  head  the  adorning 
Vermillion  stripe.  The  red  mother  is  de- 
voted to  her  chlldien.  Of  the  little  girl  she 
is  fond.  She  fasliions  small  boards  and 
fl.ins  In  which  to  tie  up  her  doll-])apoose. 
'I'o  tlie  little  l)oy  slie  gives  the  kind  of  care 
th;.t  traineis  give  to  tlieir  fine  colts.  In  his 
infincy  slie  takes  measures  to  make  the 
future  brave  strong  and  straight.  Slie  dis- 
ciplines him  fli'mly.  but  gently:  no  liarsh 
wo'd  (»r  blow  must  break  liis  spirit. 

Tjje  hauglity  reserve  of  the  Indian  war- 
rior appears  in  the  woman  as  a  most  en- 
gaging modesty.  A  girl  on  tiie  reservation 
will  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  in  pretty  lO'n- 
u'li.-"^;!.    if  .she   Ins   l>eon    to   .seltool.    -msv-'-r   a 


dweller  in  the  city  flat.  But  the  red  man 
summons  no  van.  The  squaw  takes  down 
the  tepee,  and  packs  poles,  covering  and 
blankets  upon  ponies.  Then  leading  her 
pack  animals,  she   follows  in   the  wake  of 

her  lord. 

In  times  of  peace  the  squaw  goes  with  her 
buck  upon  the  chase.  The  men  shoot  down 
the  antelope;  the  squaws  do  the  rest.  They 
akin  the  animal  and  cook  or  dry' the  meat. 

Rven  in  warttme  the  squaws  do  their  part. 
THey  hold  the  ponies  while  the  warriors  go 
forward  to  the  attack.  Or  when  the  braves 
capture  a  band  of  horses  the  squaws  ride 
them  off.  They  even  fight  sometimes  like 
thV(>-mng;(;rn^  f^f  ^Ul,  "rbn  Wc^v.  i>er»|eq  figri-m 
of  Chief  Josopli  "fought  like  mei#  when  he 
made  his  famous  campaign  against  the 
I.^nited  States  army; 

The  red  woman  who  clasps  her  blanket 
on  her  shoulders,  and  alings  upon  her  back 
her  baggy-cheeked  papoose,  bound  upon  his 
board  like  a  huge  cocoon,  Is  more  often 
now  the  educated  than  the  wild  woman. 
Why  she  returns  from  school,  straightway 
removes  her  civilized  garb  and  goes  back  to 
the  blanket,  is  a  puzzle  to  her  white  neigh- 
bors. However,  they  know  but  their  own 
life.  She  has  known  both.  She' makes  her 
choice. 

Jennie,  the  daughter  of  Chief  Pio,  grad- 
uated from  Chemawa,  the  Indian  colleg 
near  Seattle.  Wiien  she  returned  to  h 
tribe  she  resumed  the  blanket  and  her  oil 
manner  of  life.  She  soon  became  the  squaw 
and  the  property  of  an  Indian  buck. 

Knew  When  to  Talk. 

Indeed,  it  Is  dangerous  now  to  assume 
that  any  squaw  one  meets  Is  the  untutored 
savage  woman.  I  saw  an  Indian  woma 
))lanketed  and  with  a  silk  kerchief  on  1 
head,  in  a  store  out  west.  When,  out 
curiosity.  I  asked  her  some  childish  que 
tion.  she  replied:  "Thank  you,  I  don't  car 
to  talk  this  morning." 

In  short,  the  life  of  the  Indian  woman  i 
one  unbroken  camping  out.  No  one  wl 
deny  that  such  an  existence  Isolds  some  of 

tlie  lovs  we  all  covet. 

To  explnin  the  fasv-inatlon  that  untamed 
nature  lias  for  all  men.  it  has  been  said: 
"V'h»  n  (iv'lized  man  goes  to  tlie  mountains 


\^\fe,gJ^^^Jv.j;;^;^>^^  S^>^^ 
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I  she  paints  upon  the  top  of  her  head  where  I  ^wellej^in 
l,Pr  h-iir  parts  a  red  s.ripe.  „,._„_  ,„     ,hf.   teuee. 


Where  She  is  the 
Her  Sisters. 
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N     INSIGHT     INTO     THE     DAILY 
TRIALS  AND  JOYS. 


^^ummed  Up,  It  Contrasts  ?retty  Well 

With  the  Rest   of  the 

World. 


one  respect  the  Indian  woman  is  the 
PTual  of  all  other  women.    The  men  of  her 
LiL-e  hold  her  as  their  inferior. 

[o  one  accepts  this  standard  more  read- 
Ky  than  the  squaw  herself.  To  ride  last  m 
parades  seems  to  her  as  much  as  a  v;oman 
should  exiect;  to  jrin  with  the  men  in  their 
dances  would  bo  a  distinction  far  beyond 
her-  and  to  wear  moccasins  with  beads 
upon  them-well,  that  is  a  form  of  orna- 
mentation reserved  wholly  for  the  braves. 
The  red  woman's  plain,  unbeaded  foot- 
wear is  one  mark  of  her  S3X. 

In    the    young    Indim    woman's    bearing, 
however,    there    is    the    same    freedom    and 
pride  as  in  that  of  tlie  brave.     Her  life  of 
constant    exercise    has    been    her    Delsarte. 
She    ha.';    Trilby    feet-lor    nothing    harder 
than    undressed   leather    has    ever    confined 
tliem     Tiie   figure   of  the   Indian   maiden   is 
straight  and  lithe.     Her  bl.ick  hair  is  abun- 
dant  and   coarse,    her    teeth    faultless,    and 
her   bi^-  dark  eyes  are   soft  and   shy.     1  he 
rolor  of  the  wild  girl's  skin  is  a  blending  ot 
brass,    copper,    bronze    and    California   gold 
—a  rich  mixture  and  a  rich  effect. 

The  InSau  squaw-^iust  like  other  women 
-would   enlumce   her   natural   graces.      And  | 
think  not  that  she  has  a  soul  ^^  ^^.^.^^^^  t^ 
»he  recks  not  of    'the  style."     ^^.^^^^^^^ ^    ,^;V 
which    is    the    most    prized    portion   -ol    hei 
"'attire,    is    subject    to    many    changes    m    lis 
colors  and  de.sigrns.   A   blanket  may  be  thick 
and    warm,    but    only    one    of    the     newest 
weave    and    dye    will    serve    an    up-to-date 

S(juaw. 
The    ordinay    Indian    woman    wears  a  big- 


The  Indian  girls  marry  young.  I<  if  teen  is 
tho  usual  age  at  which  they  become  wives, 
daughters  are  the  property  of  their  father.s. 
The  bucks  exchange  ponies  for  sweethearts. 
Vlthough  many  of  the  old  families  of  Vir- 

them  the  Randolphs,  who  are 
f  Pocahontas— boast  of  Indian 
blood,  the  humblest  fndian  girl  con.siders 
it  a  degradation  to  marry  a  white  man.  l:.y 
all  the  tribes  it  is  held  a  mark  of  degen- 
eracy to  possess  the  mingled  blood  of  white 

and  red.  .  _.. 

Their  Marriage  Kttes, 

Few  Christian  marriages  are  celebrated 
on  the  reservations.  Most  of  the  young  wo- 
men prefer  to  follow  the  simple  rites  of 
their  race.  These  ceremonies  are  but  two. 
The  first  one.  naively  romantic,  is  the  be- 
trothal. The  lover  goes  by  night  to  the 
maiden's  tepee,  and  sings  hef  a  love  ditty. 
She  comes  out  in  the  moonHght  and  joins 
hands  with  him.     Thus  the  engagement  is 

announced.  ,  ,      .  ^^^ 

The  marriage  ceremony,  however.  Is  more 
prosaic.  Two  blankets  are  spread  in  the 
middle  of  the  tepee.  The  bride  and  groom 
sit  upon  these  and  they  are  married.  The 
wedding  guests  bring  presents  and  heap 
them  up  between  the  couple. 

When    the    Indian    maid   becomes   a   wife 
she   obeys   and   loves   her   brave.     Lift   the 
flap  of  a  tepee  and  you  will  often  see  the 
squaw,  with  a  look  of  contentment,  tender- 
ly   combing    and    smoothing    her    warrior's 
long  hair.     Her  love   is  not  unrequited.     I 
have  seen  the  husband  painting  with  great 
cn-e   upon   his   squaw's   head   the   adorning 
Vermillion    stripe.     The   red   mother   is   de- 
voted to  her  children.     Of  the  little  girl  she 
is    fond.      She    fashions    small    boards    and 
i  flans  in   which   to   tie   up   her   doll-papoose. 
ro  the  little  boy  she  gives  the  kind  of  care 
that  trainers  give  to  their  fine  colts.    In  his 
infancy    she    takes    measures    to   make    the 
future*  brave  strong  and  straight.     She  dis- 
ciplines   him    firmly,    but   gently;    no    harsh 
wo'-d  or  blow  must  break  his  spirit. 

The  haughty  reserve  of  the  Indian  war- 
rior appears  in  the  woman  as  a  most  en- 
gaging modesty.  A  girl  on'  the  reservation 
will  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  in  pretty  hm- 
gli«;h  if  she  has  been  to  school,  answer  a 
visitor's  prying  questions.  If  given  a  little 
present  she  will  softly  say,  "Thank  you, 
iind  however  red  tlie  ribbon  or  the  kerchief 
may  be,  will  lay  it  aside  without  looking  at 
it  while  the  donor  is  near. 

They  Are  Very  Shy. 
This    shyness,    which    is    not    bashfulness 
nor    awkwardness,    but    rather    a    sensitive 
reserve,   attracts  one  to  the  Indian  girl.     I 
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the  city  flat.     But  the  red  man 

no  van.     The  squaw  takes  down 

the   tepee,    and   packs   poles,    covering   and 

blankets    upon    ponies.      Then     eadlng    her 

pack  animals,  she   follows  in   the   wake   of 

he**'  lo*'d. 

In  times  of  peace  the  squaw  goes  with  her 
buck  upon  the  chase.  The  men  shoot  down 
the  antelope;  the  squaws  do  the  rest.  They 
wkln  the  animal  and  cook  or  dry  the  meat. 

Even  in  wartime  the  squaws  do  their  part. 
Tliey  hold  the  ponies  while  the  warriors  go 
forward  to  the  attack.  Or  when  the  braves 
capture  a  band  of  horses  the  squaws  r  de 
them  off.  They  even  fight  sometimes  like 
tlU^Auaionii  of  QUI,  Tho  Nn,7  VrrjP'H  «qrTi 
ot  Chief  Joseph  "fought  like  merF  when  he 
made  his  famous  campaign  against  the 
L^nited  States  army. 

The  red  woman  who  clasps  her  blanket 
on  her  shoulders,  and  slings  upon  her  back 
her  baggy-cheeked  papoose,  bound  upon  his 
board  like  a  huge  cocoon,  is  more  often 
,iiow  the  educated  than  the  wild  woman. 
Why  she  returns  from  school,  straightway 
\  removes  her  civilized  garb  and  goes  ba;ck  to 
the  blanket,  is  a  puzzle  to  her  whjte  nel^h-. 
bors  However  they  know  but  theii*  >Own 
life.     She  has  known  both.     She  makes  her' 

choice.  _.  ,    f 

Jennie,   the  daughter  of  Chief  Pio,   grad-  II 
uated    from    Chemawa,    the   Indian    colleg 
near   Seattle.     AVhen   she   returned   to   h 
tribe  she  resumed  the  blanket- and  her  ol 
manner  of  life.    She  soon  became  the  squaw 
and  the  property  of  an  Indian  buck. 

Knew  When  to  Talk. 


1 


"she 
The 


flowered  calico  dress.  She  covers  her  head 
with  a  bright  silk  handkerchief  or  a  grass- 
woven,  basket-shaped  hat.  An  Indian  girl 
whoHi  I  visited  on  her  reservation  was  clad 
in   a 


remember  how  Ruth,  when  I  asked  her 
so  dead  tliat      ^ome   to  Whirlwind's   tepee   with   me,   drew 

hack,  begging  to  stay  behind,  because 
didn't  like  to  go  before  so  many  men.' 
red  maiden  displays  also  in  her  love  af- 
fairs the  world-old  coyness.  Josephine 
came  to  a  white  friend  to  ask  him  to  write 
for  her  a.  letter  to  her  favored  brave.  As 
she  left  to  mail   the  letter  her  last   words 


Indeed,    it   is   dangerous    now    to    assume 
that  any  squaw  one  meets  is  the  untutore^ 
savage  woman.     I  saw   an  Iirdian  womaj 
blanketed  and  with  a  silk  kerchief  on  \i 
head,   In  a  store   out  west.     When,   out 
curiosity,   I  asked  her   some   childish  queJ 
tion,  she  replied:  "Thank  you,  I  don't  cai 
to  talk  this  morning." 

In  short,  the  life  of  the  Indian  woman  ii 
one  unbroken  camping  out.  No  one  wil* 
deny  that  such  an  existence  holds  some 

the  joys  we  all  covet.  .,,-.,,         /,  i 

To  explain  the   fascination  that  untamed:] 
nature   has   for  all  men,   it   has   been  said: 
"When  civilized  man  goes  to  the  mountainsj 
or  to  the  forest,  he  is.  simply  going,  home. 
Tlien  why  do  v/c  marvel  that  the  civilizedj 
red  wom.an  i)ecomes  homesick  for  the  tepee 
beside  the  winding  stream;  that    when  shej 
reurns  to  the  old  surroundings,  the  spell  of 
the  mountains  and  forests  is  stronger  upon 
her  than  the  laws  of  conventional  hfc? 

The  real  problem  of  the  Indian  wonian  is, 
can  we  educate  her,  give  her  of  our  best, 
and  still  not  take  from  her  all  the  old  free^ 
dom  and  joys  of  her  wild  life? 

♦      : — 

"Out-of-Work'^   British  Workman. 

From  tho  U)1k1oii  IHill  Mall  GR?.OttC.  "^ 

The  "out-of-work"  British  workman,  witi 
his  hod  and  shovel  carefully  arranged  on] 
the  top  of  a  barrel  organ,  is  again  per 
ambulating  the  streets  of  the  West  Knd 
Last  winter  the  scandalous  state  of  affaln 


dark  blue  sateen  that  she  had  made 
herself.  The  dre.ss  was  a  simple  slip,  curv- 
ing in  to  the  waist,  and  just  reaching  the 
lop  of  her  high,  laced  moccasins.  The 
neck  was  cut  rounding  and  a  little  low.  and 
the  .sleeves  were  short  and  flowing.  A 
wide,  beaded  belt  clasped  the  girls  wa'st 
loo.sely.  The  garment  was  Greek  In  out- 
line. '  This  Indian  girl  liad  achieved  one 
ideal  of  dress— the  combmatlon  of  clas.si  • 
simplicity  and  modern  utility. 

A  Chieftain's  Daughter. 

'!'(».  s;e  real  elegance  in  dress,  however, 
ihat  can  be  rated  at  a  money  value  of 
several  hundreds  or  a  thousand  dollars,  one 
must  leek  upon  some  chieftains  daughter, 
in  her  gala  buckskin  robe  decorated  with 
elk-tooth  pendants.  As  acces.sories  to  this 
robe  of  state  the  chieftain's  daughter  wears 
.1  collar  of  elk  teeth  and  a  beaded  belt  from 
which  hangs  a  fox  skin  or  that  of  a  weasel. 
In  her  hand  she  carries  a  figured  g  ass- 
woven   basket. 

Although  our  Indian  sister  does  not  re?d 
the  beauty  columns  of  the  Sunday  papers, 
she  is  not  averse  to  using  heroic  measures 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  her.self  at- 
tractive. Often  she  goes  into  the  little  skln- 
«  overed  hut  that  the  Indians  use  when  they 
take  their  sweat  baths.  Here,  shuttin-  her 
(^yes,  she  smokes  herself  for  hours  In  the 
fiunes  of  willow  twigs.  This  incense  per- 
meates her  body  with  a  delicate  perfume. 
[She  also  spends  much  time  In  combing  ner 
glo.«^sy  hair  She  braids  it  into  two  lOng 
plaits,  which*  she  lets  hang  down  upon  h-r 
bosom.      As    a    last    touch    to    her    coiffu"e 


were:     "Don't  tell  mother." 

Has  anyone  ever  told  you  that  the  Indian 
woman   has   no  sense  of  humor?     Smile  at 

her  and  she  smiles  back.  ."How  much  are  j  ;';;i;i7c°toThe  "appelils  led 'to  a  strong  pro- 
these   moccasins?"   I   inquired  of  a  s^qjiaw^  I  ^^st    Jhig    made    on    behalf    of    the^  verj 


She  knew  that  I  only  wanted  to  ma! 
talk.  Although  moccasins  were  sold  for 
much  less,  she  twinkled  and  replied:  "Post 
tlmpt"— $10.0D.  Yet,  when  one  means  busi- 
ness, the  sq\iaws  are  keen  traders.  The 
merchants  out  west,  who  buy  the  squaw's 
handiwork,  will  tell  you  that  no  one  can 
get  the  best  of  her  in  a  bargain.  She  is 
likely  to  hold  out  for  more  than  the  value 
of  her  wares. 

The  worst  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
squaw,  however  is  her  love  of  gambling. 
This  vice  Is  inherent  in  her  race.  The  hus- 
band teaches  the  wife  to  play  cards.  The 
chilidren  look  on  while  their  mothers  draw 
around  a  blanket  in  the  tepee  and  follow 
the  chances  of  the  game. 

The  sciuaw  despite  her  gambling  is  indus- 
trious. She  chops  and  carries  on  her  back 
the  firewood.  She  does  all  the  cooking.  She 
has  not  broiled  and  roasted  for  centuries 
In  vain.  Travelers  in  the  northwest  who 
have  eaten  with  these  Indians  tell  of  the 
dellciousness  of  the  squaws  cooked  salmon. 

She  Does  the  Work. 
The  Indian  women  make  the  grass  baskets 
that  we  see  in  Indian  stores.  They  also  tan 
buckskin  and  make  of  it  gioves  and  m.occa- 
sins.  .The  celebrated  Navajo  blankets  arc 
worn  by  the  women  of  that  tribe.  The  wo- 
man not  only  do  the  light  work;  the  men 
leave  all  the  heavy  toll  to  them.  If  a  crop 
la  to  be  raised  the  squaw  must  be  the  la- 
borer; is  a  new  tepee  Is  needed  she  must 
build  it.  To  this  nomad-wife  moving  day 
comes    with    more    frequency    than    to    the 


resulting  from  the  generous  but  indiscrim- 

inating   response    given    by    a    sympatheti< 

to  the  appeals  led  to  a  strong 

veryl 


class  these  men  were  supposed  to  represent. 
Success  appears  to  have  emboldened  them 
and  their  conduct  in  many  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  is  such  as  to  warrant  polic 
interference;  but  the  refusal  of  the  publlj 
to  encourage  such  methods  would  probablj 
be  amply  effective. 

<^Obelisk''  of 

From  tho  Ix>ndon  Gloly 

The  "obelisk" 
or  shaft  of  roj 
1,000  feet  abj 
5,000  feet  a] 
phenomei 
from  thci 
a  bottle 
first   e: 
the  li' 
risen 
redd! 
pui 
for: 
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Boulder  Over  Grave  of  Indian  Chief  Tomachichi, 
Erected  at  Savannah,  hy  Georgia  Colonial  Dames 
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Boulder  Over  Grave  of  Indian  Chief  Tomachichi, 
Erected  at  Savannah,  by  Georgia  Colonial  Dames 
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Proclamation   Issued    Giving   Conditions 
for  Sale  of  the  Lands.   ^ 

Owing  to  a  conflict  of  date  with  the 
pale  of  tlie  Chippewa  Indian  lands  at: 
Crookston,  Minn.,  on  June  15.  Conimis- 
3ioner  Richards,  of  the  General  Land 
omce,  yesterday  directed  that  the  sale  of 
the  Red  Lake  reservation  lands  at  Thiei 
River  Falls,  sixty  miles  from  Crookston, 
begin  June  20  instead  of  the  date  origi- 
nally tlxed.  The  register  and  receiver  of 
the  Crookston  land  office  will  be  at  both 
openings  to  expedite  the  work. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Commisaioner  of  the 
General  Land  Omce  on  Tuesday  issued  a 
proclamation  stating  the  conditions  un- 
,  der  which  the  ceded  lands  of  the  Red 
[  Lake  Indian  reservation;  in  Minnesota  will 
be  disposed  of  as  provided  for  in  the  act 
for  the  sale  of  these  lands  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress^ 

The  lands,  will  include  255,000  acres,  and 
they  are  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  terms 
of  the  hoirlestead  law,  except  that  the  en- 
t^yman  will  be  required  to  pay  not  less  n 
than  $4  per  acre,  and  will  not  be  required 
to  show,  that  he  has  exhausted  his  rights 
under  that  law.  The  sale  Is  to  take 
place  at  Thief  River  Falls,  Minnesota. 
The  sale  will  be  by  public  auction,  and 
the  land  will  be  disposed  of  Ini  tracts  of 
IGO  acres  at  not  less  than  $4  per  acre.  The 
sales  will  begin  at  9  o'clock  each  day,  and 
slxtv  tracts  will  be  offered  the  first  and 
second  days  and  eighty  tracts  on  each 
succeeding  day.  Purchasers  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  one-ftfth  of  the  price  agreed 

on  In  cash. 
I  Much,  Interee-t  is  manifested  in  the  sale. 
'  It  Is  expected  that  some  of  the  lands  will 
;  bring  considerably  more  than  the  price 
flxed.  All  the  funds  realized  In  excess  of 
$;l,000,000,  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  In- 
dians, will  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury. 

A  warning  has  been  Issued  by  the  Inte- 
rior Department  against  trespassing  on 
the  portion  of  the  Crow  Indian  reservation 
In  Montana  recently  ceJed  by  the  Indians. 
Reports  to  the  department  are  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  number  of  "sooners"  have 
gone  on  the  lands  and  selected  some  of 
the  choicest  portions. 

The  Secretary  notifies  them  that  tney 
will  acquire  no  rights  by  this  course,  and 
he  cautions  all  people  to  keep  off  the  res- 
ervation until  the  opening  proclamation 
is  Issued. 


*     -^ 
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AI  THE  WHITE  HOUSI 

Starr-Ma^3,   1904 
Proclamation  Opening  Lands 
to  Settlement. 

ROSEBTJD  RESERVATION 

EEGTJLATIONS  OF  GENEBAL  I*AND 
OFFICE  FOR  DRAWINGS. 


w'l'-i/' 


A  Biief  Cabinet  Meeting  Today— Post- 
masters Agreed  On— Western 
Tariff  Sentiment. 

The  President  today  issued  a  procjlama- 
tion  for  the  entry  of  the  ceded  lands  of  the 
Rosebud  Indian  reservation     in  South  Da- 
kota,   beginning    on    August    8   next.      ihe 
lands  will  be  selected  by  lot,  and  a  drawing 
will  be  established  for  that  purpose.    There 
are  about  400.000  acres  of  the  ceded  land 
and  some  of  it  is  very  fertile.    Much  Interest 
has   been   manifested    on    the  part    of    the 
would-be  settlers,  and  Commissioner  Rich- 
ards  of  the  general  land  office  said  today 
that  he  had  received  no  less  than  a  thou- 
sand letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  open- 
ing.    For   the   purpose   of  greater  conven- 
ience to  entrymen  the  land  office  at  Cham- 
berim  win  be  temporarily  removed  to  Bone- 
steel,    which   is   only    four   miles   from   the 
reservation.     The  entries  at  Bonesteel  will 
continue   from  August  8  to   September  1^, 
and  afterward  will  be  continued  at  Cham- 
berlln      Opportunities  for  registration   for 
?he  drawlnrwill  be  afforded  at  Chamber, 
lin,   Bonesteel,    Yankton   and  Fairfax    and 
registration    will    begin    July    5    ^ext    and 
f.insG  Julv  23.    The  drawing  wlU  take  place 
at  ChamheVliri,   July  28    under   the  su^r- 
vision  of  a  committee  of  thr^«  ™f5J;    ^^^^ 
uniform    price    of    lands    during    the    first 

ihree  months  of  the  opening  ^i"  ^J^  ^^ 
acre,  and  the  choice  of  selections  will  be 
regulated  by  the  drawing. 

Provisions  of  Proclamation. 

The  proclamation  provides  that  the  lands 
shall  be  entered  under  the  general  pro^i- 
Blons  of  the  homestead  and  town  "fte  ^aws. 
and  all  entries  under  the  homeste^  law 
are  to  be  made  In  perrson,  except  in  the 
case  of  e-soldiers  and  ex-sailors,  who  may 
employ  an  agent.  Entries  JJ^^er  the  home- 
stead law  will  be  permitted  at  the  rate  oi 
inn  T^Ar  AA^r  from  the  day  of  the  openmg. 
^A^rtons    desiring    to    establish   townsites 

^  f^2    r«f«rvat^on    will    be    permitted    to 

«^Xr  d"tairof -the  proclamation  are  as 

shall  be  P«"n'"®^>°J'l„a  landB  except  In 
or  enter  any  of  »!:»f,°«,nhU  proclamation 
the  manner  prescribed  In  this  proc^ 

?n"e"'t.^nJr  wh^ertrS  fr/'o^ptne/to  set- 
tlement  and  ®"*^y*  .,^_   ^m  the  said  period 

Sirs  srs.=«;«»es  «i 

entry,  as  »»e'«\"V^f°Er  u^aigposed  of  may 
said   lands   '•en»a.lnlng   unaispose 

be  settled  «Pon'°J=Xn|*  of   the   homestead 

the  f«n«''^'^l^l*of  the  United  States  in 
and  townslte  laws  or  »"\^       ^t  ejecting 

like  manner  as  »*„"^f_™oy  and  entry  had 
such  settlement  occupancy  *"°^^«d,e^eo  to 
not  been  prescribed  herein  in  OD  ^^ 

law.  suWect.  ho';«r«''^i^*^  entered.  In  the 
$4  per  acre   for  the  lw«i  »      ^^^  ,,     t^e 

manner  a-"*  «•*  *^f'g  ^ve  mentioned.  Af- 

sald  act  of  9*"!?^    „f   fhree    months,    and 

ter  the  ««P«";f "^"  ufthe  expl?atu,n  if  six 
not  hefore,  and  until  me  e  y  ^^^ 

""""'ijf  fnrlettlement  and  entry,  as  afore- 
opened  '°' A®"',a  Jands  remaining  undls- 
?^s%%"fmV^f3;eaet.leduP^^^^^ 

$llfon.n'f  tCsaio^lat's  Ind In  the  same 
^anneV  subject,  however    to  the^^^^^ 

""  ^  r  and  at  ?he  times  required  by  the 
manner  and  ^^"I  ,  ^.fter  the  explra- 
same  act  <>'  Congress^    a  ^^^^^ 

tion  of  6lxni°n^«'/^^n"  opened  for  set- 
the  same  shall  have  °««  j^^esald.    any    of 

tlement   an'*,„??5^,nK   undisposed   of   may 

"?"*  tV^"be  TtUedup^on?  occupied,  and  en- 
alBO  to  be  »«"'*"  "»l'j  provisions  of  the 
lered  "nder  the  gener^^  pr^^_^^^    ^^^^^^^ 

same.  a"^„ '"he  payment  of  »a.60  per  acre 
however,  to  "">  P^^",„  the  manner  and  at 
for  the  land  enterea  in  v  «  ^^^_ 

the  time  reQUh-ed  by  the  same^j^^ 

B*"*"^-  *,^m  the  taking  effect  of  this  act. 
J"^^".!  hSore  any  of  said  lands  remaining 
and  not  ^efore.  any  disposed  of 

undisposed  of  BhUl  be  s  i^uons   to 

^'"'  '^^^^Hh^d  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
^erlo"  no't^more^han  «40  acres  to  any  on. 

purchaser.'* 


i.\\^''  i 
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When  the  Cree  Indians  Went 
^  c        On  a  Strike.^  5^  .« 

FACTOR   HAD   HIS  SAY 


RAISED  THE  PRICE  OF  THINGS  IN 

THE  STORE, 


So  They  Profited  Not  by  the  Increase 

in      the      Value      of 

Skins. 


Special  Correspondence  of  Tlie  Evening  Star. 

EDMONTON,  N.  W.  T..  August  25,  1904. 

The  union  is  spreading— the  labor  union  1 
mean.  It  has  broken  out  lately  among  the 
Bush  Crees  on  the  upper  Athabasca. 

At  one  of  the  Hudson  Bay  posts,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  sturdy  Scotch  factor,  the 
labor  question  has  been  fought  out  and  the 
Indian's  sense  of  humor,  also  his  rights  to 
sell  his  labor  and  his  furs,  found  out  and 
fixed. 

Whatever  of  by-laws  and  constitution  the 
red  men  possess  is  preserved  in  the  un- 
erring memory  of  the  men  of  the  union.  It 
was  all  due  to  the  eloquence  and  enterprise 
of  a  Cree  prince,  named  Paul  Forchet.  His 
elder  brother  was  a  chief,  but  his  seven 
younger  brothers  were  all  respectable  work- 
ingmen,  voyagers,  hunters,  trappers  and 
fur  catchers.  The  northern  Indian  is  not 
lazy.  The  father  of  Paul  was  a  Hudson 
Bay  trapper,  "his  grandfather,  too,  and  his 
father  also,"  as  Dr.  Drummond  would  say. 
For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  1^  or- 
chets  had  rendered  allegiance,  good  service 
and  skins  to  the  company.  But  conditions 
were  changing.  Also  the  Crees  were  pick- 
ing up  pointers  from  free  traders  and  trav- 
elers. Paul  had  been  out  to  Edmonton,  had 
tasted  liquid  lightning  that  xan  be  called 
across  a  polished  plank  by  the  music  made 
fn  the  clatters  of  coin.  He  had  learned  the 
magic  of  money,  scraps  of  painted  PfPer  01 
bits  of  silver,  that  had  the  purchasing  power 
of  many  skins.    It  made  Paul  restless 

Now  of  a  truth,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  on 
earth  to  convince  a  man  that  he  is  getting 
the  worst  o?  it,  Is  being  bilked  and  buncoed, 
and  that  he  is,  and  of  a  right  ought  to  be 
-aK'in  the  government."  Therefore  it  was 
easy  for  the  eloquent  Cree  to  interest  the 
Indians  in  their  own  affairs 

When  he  had  them  well  In  ^^"^,^1^^ 
waited  for  the  factor.  Paul  was  a  born 
rDell-binder  and  he  knew  the  value  of 
b?fngTacked  by  a  goodly  company  of  his 
fellows  in  full  sympathy. 

Amazed  His  Hearers. 
An  educated  half-breed,  -who  was  present 
upon  that  occasion,  says  P'-l"c^e  Paul 
amazed  his  hearers,  the  old  Scotch  factor 
and  himself.  In  language  that  flowed  lull 
and  strong  like  the  peace  river  he  told  the 
•tory  of  the  Redman,  his  devotion  to  duty, 
his  loyalty  to  the  company  He  entranced 
the  traders  and  amazed  the  I."f  1^"«„*^  .{^* 
portrayed  the  tragedy  of  ^'"t«^-  °/ ^^* 
lone   hunt    for    food    when    the    post    was 

l^Sfving  of'  the  ^r'"fiffl'.nuv  attenmni 
?h"f  i?aVJn^^-'ortll'"?a^rir%mS 

^\^^r\rhi^-  them    going    he    sh«t    0« 

ravine  to  the  post  of  a  "free  trader.  His 
hushed  auditors  leaned  forward  to  ca^ch 
and  weigh  each  sentence,  each  word.  For 
half  ^n  hour  the  eloquent  Cree  followed 
?his  stde  tmil.  which  they  all  knew  would 
J^ci  ft  the  door  of  the  free  trader  or  the 
French  company.  If  he  fanc^d  hi^^^-thers 
were  losing  Interest  he  would  swing,  halt 
facing  them  and  call  attention  to  the  scars 

upon  their  foreheads,  f^  ^,^^^^^,,"}?;^^im^ 
the  headstrap.  but  ^^^tributed  by  the  im- 
nassioned  prince  to  their  crown  of  thorns. 
And  ?hlir  bent  backs-you  know  what  did 
that,  he  would  say  to  the  factor.  It  was 
carrying  the  company's  cross.  .   ^ ,  4^ 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour  was  S^yen  to 
a  recapitulation,  bringing  him  back  to  the 
Dolnt  which  could  have  been  reached  and 
co^rel  by  a  Yankee  in  three  words,  viz: 
**Tiiere  are  others." 

New  Schedule  of  Prices. 

Another  pause,  and  then  with  perfect 
French  politeness  he  unrolled  his  ^Iti"^^- 
tum  which  had  been  written  out  in  full  by 
an  interpreter,  and  which  is  treasured  by 
the  old  factor  as  a  relic  of  the  company  s 
first  strike.     The  following  was  Forchet  s 

schedule:  old  prices.    New  prices. 

Skies.  Skins. 

Bestbeavcr ^^  §0 

Otter ^S  12 

Fox'';;::::::::'''''-*--'---*  ^         ^^ 

The  reader  should  have  in  mind  that 
while  an  article  to  us  is  worth  so  mnny 
doi  ars^  to  the  Indians  it  is  so  many  skins, 
and  that  a  skin  always  means  50,  cents  In 
American  money.  That  is  the  Indian  s  dol- 
lar—skin or  50  cents.  f^^tnr    after 

•*Verv  well,"  said  the  old  factor  aiier 
a  moments  reflection,  and  the  eloquent 
CreT  nodded,    which    was    Indian    for    bow, 

and  led  his  band  away.  ^:„tpr    and 

TiiP  hiintinff  was  good  that  winter,  ana 
pJul  whUen^ot  hunting  himself,  was  busy 
figuring  with  shells  and  shining  peb_bles_lhe 
rfsults  of  the  harvest  when  the  catch 
should  reach  the  post.  To  be  sure,  the  In- 
fli^ins  had  to  have  tea  and  toT^acco,  guns 
and  knives  and  as  there  were  no  other 
-hops  in  the  wilderness,  were  almost  obliged 
to  buv  them  at  the  bay  store. 

One  fine  May  morning  the  factor's  bureau 
g,^w  dark  with  Indians.  Bravely  in  the 
fore  stood  Forchet.  the  Eugene  Debs  of  the 
north   backed  by  his  brotherhood  of  brown- 

^^-What  now.  Prince  Paul?"  asked  the  fac- 
tor, innocently. 

Turned  the  Tables. 

"My  people,"  said  Paul,  "complain  that 
you  have  raised  the  price  of  goods.  My 
brotlier  tells  me  that  you  took  twelve  skins 
for  these  t\s^ed  trousers,  for  which  my 
father  used  to  pay  eight  skins." 

"And  did  your  brother  forget  to  tell  you 
that  I  allowed  him  eighty  skins  for  a  fine 
bear    for    which    your    father    would    have 

^'^•My^uncll'says  dress  goods  have  gone  up 
from  four  to  six  skins."  . ,     ,       -     ^ 

-And  silver  gray  fox,"  said  the  factor, 
-h^ve   gone    fr?m   sixty   to   '.W   sknis   in   a 

single  season."  «.    «„       "ata, 

Paul    paused.     Then   he    went    on.        My 

neople   contend   that  you   have   no  right   to 

change   the   price   of   tobacco.     That   never 

""^'-sfv^o  vour  people,  as  you  said  to  me 
when  last  year's  leaves  were  dying.  'These 
are  their  ^00^^'  "^^  ours.'  They  have  a 
right  to  say  what  price  shall  be  the  price 
nf  their  own.    Voila!* 

Snddenlv  the  whole  band  set  up  a  great 
shout  and  began  filing  out  of  the  post. 
f.;,;^hin-  gesticulating  and  saying  over 
^'^^^^^\??;  olain  "Bien.  bien.  Paul  is  one 
big  fool' t^^^^^^  has  made  of  him  fun; 

"^AndThat  was  the  In^i^^;?/^^/^^l^^?J^^- 


lESDAY,     NOVEMBER 


-^ 


INDIAN  COMMISSIONERSHIP. 

Correspondent  Leupp  Likely  to  Be  Put 
at  the  Head  of  the  Bureau. 

Iwrnprn""^""'?" ''"^'"  °*  ^"•''"n  -'^■ffa'rs.  Mr. 

head  n^  ^h  "^k"^^'  ^^°  «*^  *>««"  "  the 
„f  D  .^  bureau  since  the  beginning 
of  President  McKlnley's  flm  admlnlstra^ 
tlon,  has  given  notice  to  Secretary  Hltch- 

ofhlaTtLmeT""'   '  "^"  '^^   '""^  ^^'^ 

mf^-^ZlT^  *"t  *"  P'-obabimy  will  be 

w„'=kT^  ?°  ^  ^-  ^'^"PP-  "le  well-known 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  N^w 
York  BvenlDff  Post,  who  is  a  member  ol 
the  Indian  Rights-  Association,  and  °s 
thoroughly   familiar    with     Indian     nues! 

I  of°"the  Pre-sl&"hv'"-'°^^  '"^^  confld  "n'ce 
^i„.,i   *..     !.'" ,?,"*    by  reason  of  long  upr- 

with    /nec?at'll,'?U?"'^   has   been   fntk,^t% 
witn    gpeciai   missions    of   Imnnrtinrp   -.f 
I  fectlngr  thejnterests  of  the  IndSns. 

Cavalry  Leaving  Fort  Myer. 
Troops  E,  F.  Q.  and  H,   making  up  the 
Second    Squadron    of   the    Flfteerfth    Cav 
airy,  with  the  band  of  that  regiment    Z] 
leave  Fort  Myer  this  afternoon   for  For 
lEthan  Allen,  Vt..   the  new  station  of  the 
n,?.       "Ju  ^^"^   ""arters   vacated   by   the 
Fifteenth  Cavalry  will  be  occupied  by  tho 
)and  and  a  squadron  of  the  Seventh  Tav 
ilry   which    have   been   In    camp    at   Fort 
^lyer  for  some  time  past.  °" 

The  Arlington  Eiiropean  plan  restaurant 
fnd  supper  rooms  kow  open.    Music" 
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LEUPP  TO  BE  GOMMISSIONEh 

Newspaper  Correspondent  to  Head 
Bureau  of  Indian  Alfalrs. 


Appointment   from  President   Roosevelt 

Came  to  Him  Unsought— Will  Enter 

Upon  New  Duties  Next  January. 


President  Roosevelt  yesterday  announced 
the  appointment  of  Francis  E-.  Leupp.  or 
this  city,  to  be  Indian  Commis-sioner,  vice 
Wllliami  A.  Jones,  resigned.  Commission- 
er Jones'  resignation  andi  Mr.  Leupp's  ap- 
pointment will  take  effect  January  1.  Mr. 
Leupp  is)  the  Washington  correspondent  ji 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  has 
been    identifi&d    with    Indian    affairs    lor 

maniy  years. 

The  appointment,  of  course,  came  to 
Mr.  Leupp  entirely  unsougtht.  It  was  ac- 
cepted by  him  reluctantly.  He  has  de- 
clined) several  proffers  of  office  under  dif- 
ferent administrations,  preferring  his 
work  as  a  correspondent,  to  which  he  is 
most  devoted,  and)  in  which  he  has  earned 
an  enviable  reputation.  His  retirement 
Irom  Journalism  will  bring  genuine  regret 
to  the  new.spaper  corpsi  in  Washington, 
who  hold  him  in  highest  esteem. 

Mr.  Leupp  is  not  a  faddist  on  Indian 
affairs,  or  on  any  kindred  subject.  He  be- 
lieves simply  in  giving  both  races,  where 
they  come  in  contact,  a  square  deal  on 
comm.on-s.ense  lines.  He  has  been  i^n  the 
habit  of  visiting  Indian  reservations  from 
time  to  time  during  the  last  nineteen 
years,  and  has  very  definite  ideas  about 
the  proper  treatment  of  ihe  red  man.  In 
these  ideas  he  and  President  Roosevelt 
thoroughly  agree. 

President  Cleveland  appointed  Mr.  Leupp 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, where  he  served  for  about 
three  years.  That  appointment  came  ro 
him  unsought  and  quite  as  unexpectedly 
as  the  present  appointment  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  The  first  news  of  the 
appointment  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  which  car- 
ried no  salary,  came  to  him  in  the  news- 
papers. 

The  first  suggestion  of  his  name  for  tne 
Indian  Commissionership  was  made  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  he  finally  con- 
sented to  accept  only  for  tlio  purpose  of 
carrying  out  certain  policies  in  which  he 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  deeply  interested. 
A  few  months  ago  he  investigated  alleged 
irregularities  among  Indians  in  Oklahoma 
at  the  President's  request. 

Mr.  Leupp  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and 
will  be  flfty-six  years  old  in  January.  He 
is   an   alumnus   of   Williams   College   and 
of  the  law  department  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.    After  service  for  four  years  as 
an  associate  editor  of  the  E<\'ening  Post, 
and  several  years'    experience  as  a  part 
owner  of  the  Syracuse  Herald,   he  came 
to    Washington    in    1885    for    the    Evening 
Post,    and)     in    1889     took     charge     of     its 
Washington    bureau,     in     which    position- 
I'e  has  remained  up  to  the  present  time. 
He    has    written    much,    apart    from    his 
newspaper   work.      His    book,    "The   Man, 
Roosi-v.ilt,"    is    generally    pronounced    the 
1j.  St     iif€-sketch     of     the     President     ever 
written.      The    President    and    Mr.    Leupp 
have  long  been  warm  personal  friends. 


♦  ♦  » 


^•^o 


WALLEJO.       November      21.   —   The 
Chamber   of     Commerce     tendered 
a  banquet  to   Charles  H.   Darling. 
Assistant    Secretary    of    the    Navy,    to- 
nig-ht  at  the  Barnard  Hotel.     The  guests 
included   United  estates   Sena-or   Perkins. 
Congressmen   Knowland.    Kahn,     Hayes, 
and  Admiral   McCalla,   heads  of   the   de- 
partments,   foreman    of  -the    navy    yard 
and   members   of   the   Chamber  of   Com- 
merce.    F.    R.    Devlin,    president   of    the 
chamber,   presided.  Covers  were  laid   for 
nfty.      The    banquet    was    arranged    at 
short  notice  to  suit  the  Secretary's  con- 
venience. Speeches  were  made  by  Secre- 
tary   Darling.    Admiral    McCalla,    F.    R. 
Devlin,    Senator    Perkins,    ai:    the    Con- 
rf>asmen    orejent,    Mayor    Roncy.    Yard 


REMARKABLE     RUG/ 


Owned   by    Indian    Was    Made    From 
Seventy-Seven  Human  Scalps. 

From  the  Dallas  News. 

A  rug  which  took  seventy-seven  lives  in 
the  making  Is  owned  by  an  Iowa  Indian  liv- 
ing in  Stroud,  Okla.    It  is  150  years  old.  and 
consists  of  seventy-seven  scalps  torn  from 
the  heads  of  as  many  human  beings.     The 
rug,  which  is  barely  five  feet  square,  is  oZ 
many  hues,   for   the  scalps  are  red,   gray, 
black,  white,  biov.n  and  auburn.     They  be- 
longed to  peaceful  people,  too,  and  are  saia 
to  have  been  taken  by  special  command  or 
the  Great  Spirit  from  the  finest  specimens 
of  men,   women  and  cliildrcn   belonging  to 
the  white,  red  and  negro  races.    As  soon  as 
the  scalps  were  secured  they  were  sewn  to- 
gether, and  the  rug  was  from  that  regarded 
as  the  remedy  for  all  trouble.    When  an  In- 
dian was  taken  sick  he  was  laid  on  this  rug, 
and  if  he  did  not  recover  his  spirit  was  as- 
sured of  a  pleasant  journey  to  the  happy 
hunting  ground.     This  remarkable  creatiorj 
can  be  seen  but  once  a  year.    At  the  annual 
wild  onion  feast,  which  comes  on  April  1, 
the  Iowa  Indians  make  the  rug  play  an  im- 
portant part.     The  onion  is  freely  used,  thQ 
Indians  saturating  them.^^elves  from  head  to 
foot  with  tlie  juice.    This  was  their  success- 
ful way  of  driving  away  the  evil  spirits. 

A   praver   rug   belonging    to    the    Shah   oX 

Persia    is   another   valuable   mat.      Though 

o  foet  square,  its  design  is  most 

It     is     worked     throyghout    In 

;:es,  and  the  effect  is  dazzling", 

is  formed  of  rose  diamonds,  and 

Lc-iiicr  is  a  large  bird,  whose  neck  is 

of  am»'fliysts  and  its  body  of  rubies* 


M 


bar<»ly 
elabi' 
preci' 
Tht^  K. 
in  the 

made^  v'l  <iiuviij^^%.:.  —    - —      - 

The  vinos,  which  form  a  network,  through 
which   the  bird  may  be  seen  as  through   a 
cafeo   arc  made  of  emeralds,  while  theband« 
which  connect  the  stones  are  of  seed  pearl. 
Tbe  floral  emblem  of  Persia  is  worked  out 
in  h\ue    yellow  and  pink  stones,  this  design 
i'-cina-  known  as  the  Mlna  Khani  design.     It 
r's   drfl[iciilt   to  determine  even   the  approxl- 
'    mate   value   of   this   small   rug,    but   it   haS 
I  eon  estimated  that  if  it  were  sold  the  pro- 
ceeds, plac^-^d  at  5  per  cent  Interest,  would 
bring  in  an  income  of  at  least  $250,()00  pey 
iinnum. 
li 


PIMA  INDIANS'  NEEDS 


Hoped  for  Irrigation   That 
Would  Be  BeneficiaL 


NO  WATER  FOR  LANDS 


UNABLE     TO     GHOW     CltOPS    FOB 
THEIB  SUSTENANCE. 


Story  of    the  Tribe    and    the  Alleged 

Diversion  of  the  Water 

Supply. 


Attention  has  been  called  to  what  Is  des- 
Ignated  as  a  fact  that  during  the  past  fif- 
teen years  the  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona,  a 
nation  of  industrious,  self-supporting,  pro- 
gressive people,  have  degenerated  into  a  race 
of  idle,  vicious,  ration-fed  nomads,  because 
Congress  has  failed  to  heed  their  request 
for  help  and  give  back  the  water  which 
the  "white  man  was  permitted  to  steal  from 
them.  For  centuries  a  tribe  of  Indians  has 
lived  and  tilled  the  soil  In  Pinal  county,  in 
southern  Arizona.  There,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Gila,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
forefathers,  whoso  crops  were  harvested 
generations  before  a  white  man  set  foot  on 
this  continent,  the  Pima  Irdians  have  bat- 
tled with   the   desert. 

First  knowledge  of  these  aborigines  comes 
from  a  mention  of  them  by  Cabez  de  Vaca, 
an  adventurous  Spanish  explorer,   who  vis- 
ited   them    in    1535,    and    who    fovmd    them 
much  as  they  were  until  a  few  years  ago. 
They  had  always  been  industrious  and  suc- 
cessful farmers  and  irrigators.     Their  aver- 
age crop  was  2.0<X),()00  pounds   of  wheat  a 
year,  besides  which  corn,  pumpkins,  beans, 
sorghum    and    vegetables    were    raised    in 
large    quantities.      They    manufactured    ol- 
las,  or  earthen  jars,  and  .baskets,  and  their 
blankets    and    cotton    fabrics    have    always 
been  of  fine  quality.     Their  lands  were  held 
in   severalty,   and   the  tribe   lived   in   small 
villages.     Their  onlyjenemies  have  been  the 
Apttchea,     whose     hands     have    often    been 
against  every  other  tribe  and  nation.     The 
friendship  of  the  Pimas  for  the  white  man 
has    been    unwavering.      It    is    their    proud 
boast  that  their   hands  were  never  stained  11 
by  the   white   man's   blood.     Their  villages    ' 
have  always  furnished  havens  of  safety  for 
various   members   of   other   tribes   In    times 
of  famine  and  warfare. 

The  Water  Supply. 
Inseperably  linked  with  the  land  of  these 
wards  of  Uncle  Sara  Is  the  supply  of  water. 
Their  agriculture  depends  wholly  upon  irri- 
gation. Without  It  their  lands  become  a 
desert;  with  an  ample  water  supply  no  moro 
fertile  region  lies  out  of  doors. 

The  Gila  valley  Is  of  great  extent,  and  of 
late  years  has  been  gradually  settled  upon 
by    stockmen    and    farmers.      Villages    and 
towns  have  sprung  up,  and  throughout  its 
entire    length    the    signs      of      agricultural 
growth    and    progress   are    apparent.      Fif- 
teen   years   ago   at    Florence,    a    few    miles 
above  the  eastern  limit  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Indians,  a  dam  was  constructed, 
and   the   waters  of  the  Gila  river  were  di- 
verted  to   irrigate  the   farnls   of   the   white 
men  In  that  community.  This  was  done,  it 
is  said,   in   tlio  face   of  protests  of  the  In- 
dian  agents,   and   In   spite  of  the   fact  that 
it  was  claimed  to  be  evident   that  such  di- 
version  of  the   water  supply   would   render 
the  Irtflians  helpless  and  destitute.    As  con- 
structed, it  is  claimed  this  dam  deprived  the 
Indians  of  water  during  the  period  when  it 
was  most  needed  to  mature  their  crops,  and 
since  its  construction,   It  Is  claimed,   there 
has   been  a  progressive  decrease   of  water 
supply  for  the  reservation*     The  condition 
of  the  Indians  U  said  to  have  become  piti- 


sowed  and  Irrigated  only  to  lose  all  through 
9^  inadequate  water  supply  when  the  crops 
m(y&t  needed  It.  Discouragements  finally 
brought  on  demoralization,  and  they  gradu- 
aily  gave  up  the  struggle  and,  with  a  fe^- 
exceptions,  it  is  said,  lapsed  into  Indolence, 
waat  and  vice.  Today  they  are  said  to  be 
more  or  less  dependent  on  charity,  or  have 
become  wanderers  over  the  country,  thieves 
and  vagabonds.  A  description  of  their  pres- 
ent condition  is  given  in  a  report  which  the 
Indian  agent  submitted  from  Sacaton,  as 
follows: 

Report  of  Indian  Agent. 

"Approximately  G,000  Indians— Pimas,  Pa- 
pagos  and  Marlcopas— are  dependent  for 
their  subsistence  upon  the  lands  of  the  Gila 
river  reservation,  which  reservation  con- 
tains 357,120  acres.  It  is  estimated  that  half 
of  the  land  could  be  made  productive  with 
water  to  Irrigate  It.  The  water  supply  in 
the  Gila  river,  owing  to  its  use  for  lands 
above  us,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  irrigate 
1,000  acres.  Fully  half  the  crops  planted 
have  not  produced  enough  for  seed.  This 
land  is  very  fertile.  The  condition  of  af- 
fairs here  shows  that  in  the  past  three 
years  there  has  been  a  large  falling  off  In 
the  water  supply  for  Irrigation.  The  rea- 
son Is  apparent  in  the  absorption  of  the 
water  by  additional  cultivated  lands  above. 

**I  notice  In  the  Indians  a  restlessness  as 
they  realize  their  helpless  condition,  and  I 
am  confronted  with  the  solicitous  queries: 
•What  are  we  to  do?  If  we  plant  what  we 
have  what  assurance  have  we  of  getting 
it  back?'  Under  favorable  conditions  these 
Indians,  being  agricultural  and  pastoral, 
would  soon  become  independent,  prosperous, 
civilized  citizens.  Otherwise,  discourage- 
ment, hunger  and  destitution  are  their  lot. 
A  nomadic  life  being  taken  on,  their  old 
tribal  nature  asserts  itself,  and  the  expendi- 
tures hitherto  made  by  the  .government  for 
their  education  provea  curse  to  them  rather 
than  a  blessing. 

Must  Issue   Subsistence. 

•■It  is  now  necesvsary  to  issue  considerable 
subsistence  to  the  Indians  whose  crops 
have  been  a  failure,  and  this  aid  will  have 
to  be  largely  Increased  under  the  existing 
limited  water  supply.  A  supply  of  water 
would  permit  of  the  Pima  Boarding  School 
establishing  a  model  farm,  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  of 
200  pupfls,  and  be  a  most  valuable  educa- 
tional factor  In  the  school  life  of  the  pupils. 
The  available  Indian  labor  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  reservoir  is  an  important  fac- 
tor, as  It  Is  much  better  to  provide  them 
labor  with  pay  than  keep  them  a«  paupers. 
These  Indians  are  willing  to  work,  and 
their  moral  status  is  good.  Their  attitude 
toward  the  United  States  has  always  been 
friendly.  They  have  saved  the  govern- 
ment In  protecting  early  settlers  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Apaches.  They  have  kept 
themselves  within  the  bounds  of  law  and 
order,  and  they  are  now  left  upon  the 
desert  without  water.  Humanity  speaks, 
economical  administration  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  Indians  speaks,  and  nature.  In 
her  wise  provisions,  says:  'Let  man's 
means  and  intelligence  be  made  operative, 
that  these  Indians,  whose  claims  are  meri- 
torious, be  reinstated  in  self-sustenance, 
and  lifted  to  the  plane  of  prosperous  Ameri- 
can citizens.' 

Remedy  for  Evil. 

"In  order  to  remedy  the  evil  which  now 
exists,  the  United  States  geological  survey, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Indian  bureau,  has 
made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
water  supply  of  that  section  with  a  view 
to  ameliorating  the  present  deplorable  con- 
ditions. An  examination  of  the  Indian 
lands  revealed  the  fact  that  there  are  large 
quantities  of  underground  water  which  can 
be  made  available  by  pumping.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Salt  river  project  will  de- 
velop a  large  amount  of  electrical  power, 
which  can  be  transmitted  to  the  rej*ervation 
and  utilized  for  bringing  this  water  upon 
the  Indian  lands." 


WANT  BIG  FEE  HELD  UP 


Indians  Seek  to  Stop  Payment 
of  Law  Firm's  Bill. 


PETITION  FOR  AN  INJUNCTION 


Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  Object  to  Pay- 
ing Indian  Territory  Counselors  $750,- 
000  for  Service  in  Citizenship  Cases. 
Ask  Restraining  Ordiers  Against  Secre- 
taries Shaw  and  Hitchcock. 


An  Injunction  was  asked  for  yesterday 
In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  Robert  McLish  and  others, 
Indians  at  Viola,  Indian  Territory,  to 
restrain  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  draw- 
ing an  order,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  from  pay- 
ing an  order  for  $750,000,  to  Mansfield, 
McMurray  &  Cornish,  attorneys  for  the 
petitioners  In  citizenship  cases.  Justice 
Anderson  Issued  an  order  for  the  defend- 
ants to  shew  cause  why  such  an  Injunc- 
tion should  not  be  granted.  This  order 
was  made  returnable  February  28. 

The  petitioners  are  Choctaws  and  Chick- 
asaws, and  are  represented  in  the  Dis- 
trict Supreme  Court  by  Attorneys  Dole 
and  Balllnger. 

Order  Granted  by  Court. 

The  petition  states  that  the  Choctaw- 
Chickasaw  Citizenship  Court,  before 
which  the  citizenship  cases  of  McLish  and 
others,  included  in  the  petition,  came, 
granted  an  order  just  before  adjournment 
sine  die,  on  December  15,  1904,  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  attorneys  for  the  petitioners, 
out  of  funds  deposited  for  the  Indians  in 
the  United  States  Treasury,  of  the  sum 
of  $750,000  for  salary  of  the  attorneys, 
and  to  cover  expenses  in  securing  the  en- 
actment of  the  law  creating  the  court, 
and  for  presenting  the  case  of  their 
clients  before   this  court. 

It  Is  stated  that  Mansfield,  McMurray 
&  Cornish  informed  the  court  that  they 
had  been  at  extraordinary  expense  in 
having  the  bill  passed.  The  petitioners 
claim  that'  the  court  was  misled,  and  is- 
sued the  order  for  the  payment  of  the 
$750,000  under  misrepresentations.  The 
court  did  not  know,  it  is  alleged,  that 
$15,000  had  already  been  collected  by  the 
attorneys  as  salary,  and  that  $200,000  had 
been  given  them  to  defray  the  expenses 
cited.  The  order  was  issued.  It  Is  said, 
just  before  the  court  adjourned  sine  die, 
and  that  no  opportunity  could  be  had  by 
the  petitioners  through  that  court  for 
redress. 

Charge  Held  to  Be  Excessive. 

By  this  order,  the  petitioners  claim,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  coerced  in 
drawing  a  warrant  for  the  money.  They 
have  reason  to  believe,  it  Is  set  forth, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whom 
the  law  intended  to  draw  the  warrant  as 
the  guardian  of  the  Indians,  considers 
the  charge  excessive,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  ha»  no  right  to 
draw  the  warrant  without  the  initiative 
teing  taken  ^by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, nor  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  without  such  a  warrant. 

Under  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney 
General,  it  Is  stated,  the  officials  asked  to 
be  enjoined  will  pay  the  sum:  named  by 
the  Citizenship  Court,  unless  the  injunc- 
tion is  granted  and  time  given  the  peti- 
tioners and  their  attorneys  to  prove  their 
allegations  that  the  charges  are  glaringly 
excessive  and  absurd,  and  that  the  court 
was  misled  In  granting  it  by  conceal- 
ment and  misrepresentation. 

One  of  Largest  Fees  on  Record. 

Mansfield,  McMurray  «&  Cornish  have 
offices  at  South  McAlester,  I.  T.,  and  they 
have  been  connected  with  eeveral  impor- 
tant cases  before  the  Interior  Department 
Involving  funds  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  award  of  the  Citizenship  Court  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  made  as 
a  fee  by  a  court  In  this  country.  The  pay- 
ment of  It  has  been  in  controversy  for 
several  weeks.  It  wae  held  up  first  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  then  at 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  later  at 
the  Treasury,  as  It  was  referred  by  Sec- 
retary Shaw  to  Comptroller  Tracewell  for 
an  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  act 
under  which  the  order  of  the  court  was 
issued.  f 

Discussed  in  Congress. 

The  controversy  has  '"Lso  reached  Con- 
grese.  Recently  Reprei  itative  Stephens, 
of  Texas,  one  of  the  Dt..  ocratic  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, offered  a  resolution  providing  for 
an  investigation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  award  was  made.  Mr.  Stephens,  In 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill,  strongly  intimated  that  cer- 
tain persons  in  the  Indian  Territory  were 
in  collusion  with  the  lawyers,  and  he  de- 
clared that  the  Indians  should  be  pro- 
tected. 

The  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
had  the  Stephens  resolution  under  con- 
sideration Thursday,  and  decided  not  to 
recommend  its  adoption. 


OSEOf 


-■u 


The  President's  Direct  on  to 
Secretarv  Hitcjcock. 


PRACTICE  TO  CONTINUE 


CONTKACTS  WiTH  THE  DENOMIN- 
ATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Passage  Urged  of  the  Lacey  Bill,  Au- 
thorizing the  Allotment  of  Annui- 
ties in  Severalty. 


President  Roosevelt  has  sent  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Hitchcock  on  the  subject  of  au- 
thority for  granting  contracts  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indians  in  denominational  schools. 
The  President  says  that  inasmuch  as  the 
legal  authority  exisis  to  grant  the  request 
of  the  Indians,  un(4uestionabiy  they  are  en- 
titled by  moral  right  lo  have  the.r  moneys 
u.sed  to  educate  the  children  at  the  schools 
they  choose.  The  President  directs  that  the 
Interior  Department  coniinue  tiie  practice 
unless  Congress  directs  otherwise  or  the 
courts  hold  that  the  decision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  this  effect  is  wrong. 
The  President  aiao  urges  the  passage  of  the 
l^acey  bill,  authorizing  the  allotment  of  an- 
nuities in  severalty  to  the  Indians  in  the 
.^ame  way  as  their  land  is  allotted.  The 
letter  follows: 

The  President's  Letter. 

•White  House,    Washington,   D.   C,   Feb- 
ruary 3,  ltj05. 

"To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

*'I  have  received  from  you  the  letter  of 
tl]e  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  of  Jan- 
uary ;u,  100^,  in  relation  to  the  inquiries  of 
tlie  Hon.  James  S.  Sherman  as  to  the  au- 
thority for  granting  contracts  for.  educa- 
tion of  Indians  in  denominational  schools. 
This  letter  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs  asks  that  the  general  questions 
raised  in  Mr.  Sherman's  letter  of  January 
'2:\  be  united  with  the  special  question 
raised  by  the  commissioner  in  his  letter  of 
January  21  and  presented  to  the  President 
for  submission  to   the  Attorney   General. 

"The  letter  of  January  21  concerning 
the  payment  of  a  claim  filed  in  the  office  of 
Indian  affairs  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tract with  St.  Labre's  school  on  the  Tongue 
river  reservation  stands  by  Itself  and  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
his  consideration  and  report. 

"As  regards  the  general  question.  I  have 
received  from  the  Attorney  General,  under 
date  of  February  2,  a  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed.  Early  in  VJ02  petitions 
on  belialf  of  various  Catl^olic  and  Episco- 
pal schools  were  brought  to  my  attention 
by  certain  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  who  re- 
quested the  Interior  Department  to  dis- 
tribute the  rations  and  annuities  through 
the  mission  schools  of  their  several 
churches  when  the  children  were  in  the 
care  of  those  schools.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  decided  thaT^tliis  reques t~^as~illegal 
and  could  not  properly  be  granted. 

New  Question  Kaised. 
**Over  a  year  afterward  the  request  was 
made,  originally  on  behalf  of  certain  Cath- 
olic   schools   in   1803,    also   on    behalf   of   a 
Lutheran  school  in  1904.   that  where  there 
were  Indian  moneys  held  in  trust  for  the 
Indians   by   the   Secretary   of   the   Inteilor, 
the  interest  on  these  Indians'  moneys  being 
distributed    among    the    individual    Indians 
or  in  such  other  ways  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  might  direct,   and   where   cer- 
tain of  the  Indians  petitioned  that  the  mon- 
eys so  distributed  to  them  should  be  used 
for  the  support  of  the  particular  denomi- 
national   school    which    they    desired    their 
children    to    attend     this    petition    should 
*>e   granted.     The  question   raised   wa.',    of 
course,  wholly  different  from  that  ori^InaJ- 
ly  raised  on  behalf  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  of  the  Catholic  Church.     This  new  re- 
quest   was    submitted    to    the    Department 
of  Justice,  and  the  department  declined,  as 
set  forth  in  the  accompanying  report,  that 
the  prohibition  of  the  law  as  to  the  uso  of 
pubhc    moneys    for    sectarian    schools    did 
not  extend  to  moneys  "belonging  to  the  In- 
dians themselves  and  hot  to  the  public,  and 
that    these    moneys    belonging    to    the    In- 
<iian.s   themselves  might  be  applied  In   ac- 
cordance with  the  desire  of  the  Indians  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  to   which   they 
were  sending  their  children.    There  was,  in 
my  judgment,   no  question   that,   inasmuch 
as  the  legal  authority  existed  to  grant  the 
request  of  the  Indians,   they  were  entitled, 
as   a    matter    of   moral    right,    to    have    the 
moneys  coming  to  them  u.sed  for  the  edu- 
cation  of  their  children  at   the  schools  of 
tnoir   choice. 

Practice  to  Continue. 

"Care  must  be  taken,  of  course,  to  see 
that  any  petition  by  the  Indians  is  genuine, 
and  that  the  money  appropriated  for  any 
given  school  represents  only  the  pro  rata 
proportion  to  which  the  Indians  making  tho 
PC  tuion  are  entitled.  But  if  these  two  con- 
dltions  are  fulfilled,  it  is  in  my  opinion  just 
and  right  that  the  Indians  themselves 
«.iould  have  their  wishes  respected  when 
they  request  that  their  own  money-not  the 
TrTL""^  the  public-be  applied  to  the  sip! 
port  of  certain  schools  to  which   they  de- 

wm  Z  ^.^."  M  ^^^i""  ,^hil<i^^n.  The  practice 
TJ  rV^  continued  by  the  department  un- 
less Congress  should  decree  to  ti)e  contrary 
or  of  course,  unless  the  courts  should  de- 
ciae  that  the  decision  of  the  Department 
01  Justice  is  erroneous. 

The  Lacey  Bill  Urged. 
"It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
the  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Lacey, 
and  providing  for  permission  to  allot  these 
annuities  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  exact- 
ly as  Is  now  done  with  land,  should  be 
enacted  into  law.  Its  enactment  and  ad- 
ministration  would  prevent   the   raising  of 

3RL''"?y''i?.  ^^  ^^'^  character,  for  each  In- 
aiMdual  Indian  would  then  be  left  free  to 

^?X}^^  money  to  which  he  is  entitled  out- 
right on  his  own  initiative,  instead  of  hav- 
ing It  used  for  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior  in   consequence  of  his   petition.     I 

J^^a'^f'li^  uM^^  ^^^^  Congress  will  at  once 
enact  this  bill  into  law. 

„/ "^'5^  special  case  of  tho  St.  Labre's  school 
Btands  by  itself,  the  question  being  whether 
the  contract  entered  into  is  one  authorized 
t>y  the  finding  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  January.  19<M,  or  whether  it  Is  one  of 
those  cases  forbidden  under  the  decision  of 
rru  ^f  Pa^'tment  of  Justice  of  January,  ilK)2. 
rhe  Attorney  General  will  speedily  report 
the  category  in  which  this  case  comes. 

"THEODORE  ROOSEVELT." 


SBCTABIANSCH0OL_SBABfED^ 

.Pr^^o^rd  to  prohibit   XJse  of  Govex-n- 
V  ment  and  Indian  Funds. 

^  The  mman  aPPropHaUon  bU,   as  agreed 

upon  by   the   f  «•«"''„"   °te    contains  the 

and  reported  to^'^^.^^^/ed   by    Senator 

following  ^":f'^«'^'^\.°hat  no  portion  of 
Bard  of   California.      That   n     v  ^^^ 

the  funds  aPP'-^r'^tf  of  any  Indian  trust 
principal  nor  Interest  of  «;^y "j^^^  gt^tes 
^r  tribal  funds  held  by  the  V   ^^^^^_   ^^^^^ 

lor  the  benefit  of  ^^^J"     ^  jq,  the  sup- 

Ing:  Authorizing  the  Secietary  ^^y,e„t 
tefior  to  ^  investigate  auegett  ^^^^^^^^. 
leases  or  le^es  /^fag'^frindian   territory. 

^h  a  v^To  » --it»  the  ap- 
pr^o^'SltfKrex^'o^eruLer  the  Dawes 

commission.  nnenlng  of  tlie  Uintah 

.e^^K  Jn°'-|ahr^Se"ptel.ber  X.  instead 

tlon,  from  time  to  time    to       ^^^^        ^e 
Indian  tribe   or  "iDes  w  advanced   In 

may   deem  to  be   sufflciemiy  ^^ 

civilization  to  be  P[,^Pf  ^lares  of  the  tribal 
Manage  their  individual  shares  ^^ 

tunds  then  o'^^^'i^^tted  States  to  the  credit 
treasury  of  the  Unlteci  »  thereupon  shall 
of  such  tribe  or  tjibes.  an  ^     ^ 

cause   the   money   held   »"        ^^  ^^    „  tted 

TstveUlirto  \Ser for  tt^  o^^ining  of 
t.?rauf  inllKBrvitlon  m  washing- 

ton. 


THE     EVENIi^G    STAK 


OSAGE  IJDI_  LEASES 

Delegates  of  the  Indian  Tribe 

Protest. 


A  FORMAL  STATEMENT 


WANT       MOBE       BEMUNEBATION 
FOB  THEIB  LAND. 


Object  to  Benewal  of  Blanket  Lease  or 

Any  Portion  Thereof  at 

Present  Bate. 


In   an   authorized   statement   made   today 
to  a  reporter  for  The  Star  Wm.  T.  Leahy, 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Osage  In- 
dians,   specifically    charges    the    Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  breaking  faith  with  the 
Indians  in  connection  with  the  Foster  blan- 
ket  oil   lease   and   with   stating   before   the 
Senate  committee  that  the  Indians  consent- 
ed  to   the   renewal   of  the   lease   under   tho 
conditions  prescribed  by  him,  when  the  In- 
dians had  not  only  not  approved  this  plan, 
but     had    specifically    stated    their    disap- 
proval.   In    the    statement   to    the    reporter 
Mr.   Leahy  also  charges  that  the  modifica- 
tion  of   the   lease   approved  by   the    Secre- 
tary  of    the    Interior,    by    means    of    which 
but  one-third  of  the  former  territory  held 
under  the  Foster  lease  is  released,   is  just 
what  the  old  lessors  wanted  and  what  the 
Indians  did  not  want.    At  the  time  of  the 
original  lease.  It  is  explained,  a  tract  of  a 
million   and   a   half  acres   was  Included   in 
the  territory  held.    This  entire  territory  was 
prospected  and  oil  was  found  in  but  about 
one-t'ourth  of  the  country.    Therefore,  one- 
third  of   the  old   territory   more   than   cov- 
ered tho  ground  where  oil  was  found,  and 
was  all   the   oil  companies   wanted. 

The  terms  under  the  proposed  reduced 
lease  are  the  same  as  under  the  old  lease, 
and  this  is  wnat  the  Italians  want  changed. 
They  do  not  care,  it  Is  stated,  If  the  whole 
reservation  Is  leased,  provided  they  secure 
a  decent  royalty.  As  it  is  now,  Mr.  Leahy 
states,  the  Illuminating  Oil  Company,  which 
holds  the  blanket  lease,  has  subdivided 
its  tract  Into  lots,  each  of  which  ia  sub- 
elased.  The  company  obtains  from  ;^1  to 
IplO  per  acre  bonus  for  this  land  from  the 
sublessees,  and  also  exacts  royalty  at  the 
rate  of  16  2-3  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
the  oil  fields.  Ten  per  cent  of  this  It  is 
required  to  pay  the  Indians,  keeping  6  2-3 
per  cent,  In  addition  to  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Leahy,  who  makes  the  statement,  is 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Osage  tribe,  a 
banker  and  ranchman  and  a  member  of  the 
tribal  council.     He  is  a  member  of  a  party 
of  ten  men  from  the  Osage  tribe  who  came 
to  Washington  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  Indians.     All  of  the  party  but  Mr. 
Leahy  and  Mr.  Julian  Trumbly,  one  of  the 
best     known    Indians   in    the   Osage     tribe, 
have  left  the  city.     Both  of  these  men  are 
highly  regarded  in  the  Interior  Department 
and  Indian  ofl^ce.  and  both  are  said  to  be 
the  representatives  of  the  very  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  tribe.    A  high  official  of  the  gov- 
ernment  stated   to   a   Star   reporte**   todaj^ 
without     knowing     what     the     statements 
might    be,    that    what    Mr.    Leahy    or    Mr. 
Trumbly  says  can   be  absolutely  relied  on. 
While    the    statement    which    follows    w^as 
made    by    Mr.    Leahy,    Mr.    Trumbly    was 
present,     and    frequently    interrupted     the 
speaker     to     explain     certain     statements 
which    seemed    ambiguous    or    misleadmg. 
The  purpose  of  these  two  men  is  to  obtain 
an   Investigation   of  the  l^ase   question   by 
the  President,  and  so  far  they  have   been 
unable  to  reach  the  President  or  lay  their 
case  before  him. 

The  Statement. 


rands  to  the  Inaiahs 
-^^^.rother  object  of  the  dele- 
^^^t^^  msist  upon  an  adequate  royalty 
Lium  oil  leases  on  our  lands.  In  1890  a 
blanket  lease  covering  our  entire  nation  of 
arbout  L500,000  acres  was  given  to  one  E. 
B.  Foster  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  That 
lease  provided  that  a  royalty  of  one-tenth 
of  the  oil  produced  should  be  paid  to  the 
Indians. 

"That  lease  finallj'-  became  the  property  of 
the  Indian  Territory  Illuminating  Oil 
Company  and  that  company  has  divided  our 
reservation  into  three  tiers  of  lots.  Each 
tier  is  made  up  of  lots  one-half  mile  wide 
by  three  miles  long,  and  each  lot  contains 
from  900  to  1,100  acres.  The  lots  are  num- 
bered consecutively  from  1  to  348.  These 
lots  are  subleased  to  any  company  or  in- 
]dipi^||MiLJDajecting  the  demands  of  the'pa.rcx^t 
company. 

u  '*They  make  a  demand  of  anywhere  from 
$1.00  to  $10.00  an  acre  as  a  bonus  and  re- 
quire a  sublessee  to  pay  a  royalty  of  16% 
per  cent,  which  enables  the  parent  com- 
pany to  pay  to  the  Indians  the  10  per  cent 
royalty  provided  for  in  their  blanket  lease 
and  leaves  6%  per  cent  of  the  production  to 
go  into  their  pockets,  in  addition  to  the 
bonus  which  the  sublessees  are  required  to 
pay  before  they  can  commence  drilling. 

"This  production  at  the  present  time  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  150.000  barrels  of 
oil  per  month. 

"The  parent  company,  which  owns  the 
original  lease,  produces  very  little  oil  by  its 
own  operation.  Fully  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  oil  produced  from  the  Osage  lands  is 
nroduced  by  the  sublessees,  and  if  the  sub- 
lessees can  afford  to  pay  the  heavy  bonus 
required  by  the  parent  company  and  the 
t«%  oer  cent  of  the  production  as  a  royalty 
besides,  we  believe  that  in  all  fairness  to 
the  Indians  and  to  the  parent  company 
that  a  larger  royalty  can  be  paid  to  the 
Indians  than  is  provided  under  the  original 

lease. 

Lease  Approved  Under  Protest. 

••The  original  lease  will  expire  in  April, 
1906  and  the  Indian  Territyy  Illuminating 
Oil  Company,  owning  that  lease,  are  here  in 
fr^rn^  with  all  the  influence  they  can  muster 
rnd%^th  a  number  of  well-paid  lobbyists 
and  lawyers  for  the  purpose  of  having  tneir 
fease  renewed  for  a  period  of  ten  years  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  the  original 
lease  We  will  go  back  a  little  and  say 
Iw  the  original  lease  was  approved  by  the 
Secretary  Of  the  Interior  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians, 
^  ovnressed  in  a  protest  against  the  ap- 
^^  ^?f  of  the  lease,  signed  by  the  majority 
Tthl  tribe  and  filed^  with  the  Secretary 
nrlor  to  his  approval  thereof,  but  the  lease 
^  o  «nnroved  nevertheless, 
^-rhe  effort  now  being  made  to  secure  an 
;^r,  nf  ten  years  under  the  same  con- 
Smons  ^s  protested  against  by  all  the  mem- 

^^^Buf  mView^of  all  of  the  results  of  our 

fpn^^s     it  appears   that   the   desires   of   the 

fndfans,   whS  own  the  land,  are  to  be  ut- 

^^.^i^  ^T/^^lrue  that  there  are  many  un- 
.i5  members  of  the  tribe  who  require 
^^^^''^n^r^fa^^hip  of  the  United  States  to 
^^^^u^nfter  their  interests  and  there  is  no 
^^>?-^Ption  to  the  said  guardianship  if  the 
Objection  ^ot  executed.      I    will    say, 

trust  IS  \^/y;'  tli^re  are  members  of  the 
J\^J|e  tHbl  of  li^Lns  who  are  thoroughly 
^^  -^rJd  and  are  entirely  competent  to  be 
^^"'nrfpd  and  to  give  advice  as  to  what  is 
^^^^nist  DoUcy  for  the  welfare  or  the  tribe. 
Ind  they "^re  also  competent  to  judge  as  to 
^hPther  or  not  the  sacred  trust  imposed  by 
J^w  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
]^  ?or  the  United  States  as  guardian  for 
ingfor.tne    ^       ^^^  faithfully  executed. 


Original    Defective 


by  the  Illuminating  Oil  Company,  Senator 
Penrose  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill,  and  upon  that 
amendment  the  Senate  committee  on  In- 
dian affairs  had  a  hearing,  at  which  hear- 
ing the  supporters  of  the  original  lease, 
including  the  lessors  and  their  paid  repre- 
sentatives, and  also  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  were  heard,  all  with  one  object 
in  view,  to  extend  the  lease  for  ten  years 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  old  lease. 

Delegates  Not  Heard. 

"At  that  hearing  our  delegates  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  heard,  and  while  they  were 
not  allowed  to  employ  a  representative  and 
were  told  that  the  department  would  look 
after  their  interests  in  all  contemplated 
legislation,  we  felt  that  we  were  entitled  to 
be  heard  and  show  our  reasons  for  de- 
manding a  greater  royalty  than  is  now  be- 

^''-The^'^committee  declined  to  listen  to  us 
and  told  us  that  we  could  make  our  state- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

-The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  assumed  to 
represent  our  cause  before  that  committee 
Tt  that  hearing  and  stated  that  he  would 
not  thtnk  of  renewing  the  original  lease,  but 
nn^t  he  would  be  in  favor  of  renewing  the 
lease  on  ^0,00i)  acres  of  the  territory  on 
te?ms  similar  to  those  of  the  origihal  lease, 
thaT^  with  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent  to  the 

^'•?We  will  say  for  the  information  of  tliose 
who  are  interested  that  a  lease  on  680,000 
^cr^s  covers  the  entire  oil  district  of  the 
Se  nation  and  it  is  all  that  the  Ulurn^n- 
nttne-  Oil  Company  desires.  iney  care 
nothing  "or  the  balance  of  the  territory 
?or  thf  reason  that  It  is  improbable   lerri- 

%"n'?he"art^ori'appearlng  In  The  Star  of 
February  16  as  an  authorized  statement 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  .s 
sXd  that  the  Indians  •consented'  to  such 
a  compromise.  That  Is  not  a  true  state- 
ment of  fact,  because  none  of  the  delega- 
Uon  and  none  of  the  Indians  have  ever 
r-nn^ented  to  any  such  a  compromise  or  to 
any  renewal  of  the  lease  of  our  lands  or 
any  portion  of  them  unless  the  Indians 
tere  paid  a  higher  rate  of  royalty  than 
that  now  paid  to  them. 

"We  appreciate  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Indian  Territory  Illuminating  Company 
and  we  appreciate  still  more  what  has  boon 
done  by  the  sublessees  who  have  developed 
our  country  under  leases  taken  from  the 
parent  company,  and  we  are  not  objecting 
in  any  way  to  their  development  of  our 
country,  but  we  do  feel  that  in  justice  and 
equity  we  should  have  a  better  rate  ot 
royalty  than  is  noW  paid  to  us. 

"We  have  had  to  practically  fight  our 
battle  alone  in  AVashington  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  no  authority  to  employ  as- 
fcxcept   upon   the   approval   of   the 


justly  dealt  with  in  the  granting  of  a  new 
lease  on  our  oil  lands  without  our  consent  or 
a  provision  for  a  greater  royalty  than  we 
now  receive. 

**We  have  understood  that  the  Indian, 
Territory  Illuminating  Company  was  will-^ 
ing  to  pay  to  us  a  greater  royalty  if  we 
would  consent  to  the  renewal  of  the  old 
lease,  but  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  before  the  committee  on 
Indian  affairs  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
royalty  now  paid,  that  is,  one-tenth  of  the 
production,   was   enough. 

"The  proceedings,  which  took  place  in 
this  regard  before  the  Senate  committee, 
were  as  follows:  Senator  Teller  asked  the 
following  question:  **Do  you  claim,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, representing  the  Indians,  that  the 
amount  of  royalty  is  too  small?"  The  Sec- 
retary answered:  *No,  sir,  I  think  the 
royalty  is  all  right,  it  is  large  enough,  and 
perfectly  fair  to  the  Indian.' 

**We  are  unable  to  reconcile  the  Secre- 
tary's statement  before  the  committee  with 
the  position  taken  by  him  in  his  authorized 
statement  published  in  Thursday's  Star.  In 
that  article  he  states  that  the  original  lease 
was  *an  unheard  of  monopoly,'  and  *a  p.'^b-, 
lie  scandal,'  and  in  the  same  artlc'.o  he 
states  that  ihe  department  had  'vigorously 
opposed'  the  renewal  of  the  lease. 

"But,  right  in  the  face  of  the  published 
article,  he  sanctions  the  renewal  of  the 
lease  on  680,000  acres,  or  practically  tl 
entire  oil  district  of  the  Osage  nation,  un- 
der exactly  the  similar  terms  of  the  origi- 
nal lease. 

*'The  reduction  as  to  acreage  amounts  to 
absolutely  nothing  because  it  gives  to  the 
oil  company  everything  it  wanted. 

Opposed  to  Renewal. 

"The  Indians  and  our  delegation  have 
been  unalterably  opposed  to  the  renewal  of 
the  lease  or  of  any  portion  of  the  lease, 
unless  a  greater  royalty  was  provided. 

•*Whate\'er  is  done,  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Indians  that  the  sublessees  who  have  In- 
vested their  money  and  developed  our  coun- 
try should  have  protection  In  their  Invest- 
ments, and  we  feel  that  this  will  be  done 
and  that  justice  and  equity  will  be  meted 
out  to  the  Indians  if  the  matter  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  to  investigate, 
as  the  subject  is  one  that  should  be  in- 
vestigated, because  without  invei?tigation. 
the  rights  and  demands  of  the  Indians  wili 
not  receive  fair  consideration. 

"There  Is  no  haste  for  legislation,  for 
the  reason  that  it  will  be  nearly  fourteen 
months  before  the  old  lease  expires,  af- 
fording ample  time  for  a  thorough  Investi- 
gation, and  while  we  do  not  hope  to  secure 
legislation  or  to  interest  the  President  In  our 
matters  by  appearing  in  the  public  press, 
we  feel  that  it  is  due  to  our  delegation  that 
we    make   reply    to   certain    matters    which 


Any  Portion  Thereof  at 
Present  Bate, 


In   an   authorized   statement   made   today 
to  a  reporter  for  The  Star  Wm.  T.  Leahy^ 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Osage  In- 
dians,   specifically    charges    the    Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  breaking  faith  with  the 
Indians  in  connection  with  the  Foster  blan- 
ket  oil   lease   and   with  stating   before   the 
Senate  committee  that  the  Indians  consent- 
ed  to   the  renewal  of  the   lease   under   the 
conditions  prescribed  by  him,  when  the  In- 
dians had  not  only  not  approved  this  plan, 
but    had    specifically    stated    their    disap- 
proval.   In    the    statement    to    the    reporter 
Mr.   Leahy  also  charges  that  the  modifica- 
tion  of   the   lease   approved  by    the    Secre- 
tary  of   the    Interior,    by    means   of   which 
but  one-third  of  the   former  territory  held 
under  the  Foster  lease  is  released,   is  just 
what  the  old  lessors  wanted  and  what  the 
Indians  did  not  want.    At  the  time  of  the 
original  lease.  It  is  explained,  a  tract  of  a 
million   and   a   half   acres   was   included^m 
the  territory  held.    This  entire  territory  was 
prospected  and  oil  was  found  In  but  aoout 
one-fourth  of  the  country.    Therefore,  one- 
third  of  the  old  territory  more  than  cov- 
ered the  ground  where  oil  was  found,   ana 
was  all  the  oil  companies  wanted.  _^ 

The  terms  under  the  proposed  reducea 
lease  are  the  same  as  under  the  old  lease, 
and  this  is  wnat  the  Italians  want  changed 
They  do  not  care,  it  is  stated,  if  the  whoic 
reservation  is  leased,  provided  they  secure 
a  decent  royalty.  As  it  is  now,  Mr.  l-ean> 
states,  the  Illuminating  OilCompany,  wh  en 
holds  the  blanket  lease,  has  subdividea 
its  tract  into  lots,  each  of  which  is  sub- 
elased.  The  company  obtains  from  5^1  to 
$10  per  acre  bonus  for  this  land  from  the 
sublessees,  and  also  exacts  royalty  at  tne 
rate  of  16  2-3  per  cent  of  the  production  or 
the  oil  fields.  Ten  per  cent  of  this  it  is 
required  to  pay  the  Indians,  keepmg  b  --iJ 
per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Leahy,  who  makes  the  statement,  is 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Osage  tribe,  a 
banker  and  ranchman  and  a  member  of  tne 
tribal  council.     He  is  a  member  of  a  party 
of  ten  men  from  the  Osage  tribe  who  came 
to  Washington  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  Indians.     All  of  the  party  but  Mi . 
Leahy  and  Mr.  Julian  Trumbly,  one  of  the 
best     known    Indians    in    the    Osage     tribt., 
have  left  the  city.     Both  of  these  men  are 
highly  regarded  in  the  Interior  Department 
and  Indian  office,  and  both  are  said  to  be 
the  representatives  of  the  very  best  inter- 
ests of  the  tribe.    A  high  official  of  the  gov- 
ernment  stated   to   a   Star  reporte-  ted^y. 
without     knowing     what     the     statements 
might    be,    that    what    Mr.    Leahy    or    Mr. 
Trumbly  says  can   be  absolutely  relied  on. 
"While    the    statement    which    follows    was 
made    by    Mr.    Leahy,    Mr.    Trumbly    was 
present,     and    frequently    Interrupted     the 
Wker     to     explain     certain     statenients 
which    seemed    ambiguous    or    misleading. 
The  purpose  of  these  two  men  is  to  obtain 
an   Investigation   of   the   lease   question    by 
the  President,  and  so  far  they  have  been 
unable  to  reach  the  President  or  lay  their 
case  before  him. 


The  Statement. 


ix  V 


ds  to  the  lrmtt»his 

■^inother  object  of  the   dele- 

Wst  upon  an  adequate  roj^lty 

rrnff'oir  leases  on  our  lands.  In  }^  ^ 
t^ket  lease  covering  our  entire  nation  of 
ii^XUo.OOO  acres  was  given  to  one  E 
^  FosieVfor  a  period  of  ten  years.  That 
feJetroJded  that  a  royalty  of  one-tenth 
oT  the  oil  produced  should  be  paid  to  the 

^""^hat  lease  finally  became  the  Pjoperty  <)f 
♦v,«  TrirHan  Territory  Illuminating  OH 
'c^mplnyTnd  SfaTcomVny  h-  aiv*ded^our 
reservation  into  three  tiers  of  lots.  ii.acn 
tfer  ^  made  up  of  lots  one-half  mile  w  de 
bv  thre?  mfles  long,  and  each  lot  contains 
jy  tnree  ""^^^  aores  The  lots  are  num- 
from  900  to  l,iuu  acreb.     ^t.  „.<,      These 

bered   consecutively   from   1  to   348.      A."^se 
?ots  are  subleased  to   any  ^f^^^'}l^L^U^ 
ijil^j^iljaieeting  the  demands  of  the  pax^»*^ 

''^^^ray^make  a  demand  of  anywhere  from 
$1.00  to  $10.00  an  acre  as  a  bonus  ana  r 
quire  a  sublessee  to  pay  ?•  royalty  o 
lev  cent,  which  enaWes  the  Parent  com^ 
pany  to  pay  to  t^e  Indians  tne  y  ^^^^^ 
royalty  provided  f°r  1"  ^heir  °  ^^  ^j^^  ^^ 
and  leaves  6%  per  cent  of  the  pro^^    ^^   ^^^ 

g^nrwh?ch'thr subll'ssees  are  recjuired  to 

^^before  they  «- .T'tSl^re 'en     «n      " 


Original    Defect 


by  the  inumlnatlng  on  company.^  Senator 

Penrose    Pr°P°f,^,„^"  bui     and   upon   that 
Indian    appropriation    bill     a  ^^   j^^. 

amendment   the   f^nate   con  j^  j^g^r- 

aian  affairs  had  a  hearing.  *    .   ,     j   jgase. 
Ing    the   supporters    of    the   or  5    ^^  ^^p^^. 
including  the  lessors  an^tneiry       ^^ 
sentatives,  and  also  members  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
r.nns  Which  the  suDiessees  »"=  ■r.-?.-"- and  House,  were  ?*=?'"',.„„-  for  ten  years 

m  the  neighborhood  of  loO.OOO  barrel.,  or  Delegates  Not  Heard. 

oil  per  month.  -«--  *  .._  ^„io,rotps  expressed 


-  l-rhrprr^nt   comPan       wh,^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Of  the  oil  produced  from  the  us  g    ^^^  ^^^_ 

produced  by  ^^^.^^^^  ^IJ  i^^^^^""^  ^''''''^ 
lessees  can  afford^opay^th^^^^    and   the  , 

required  by   J^^^jf^^p^oduction  as  a  royalty 
1:6%  per  cent  of  the  P^o  11  fairness  to 

^nt^^ai- ^a^  teethe    Parent^^c^^^^^^^^ 
rdUsSVp«ennd\\  ?he  original 

''^^^^ase  Approved  Under  Protest. 

..T,e  original  ^^^:Z,^^rinZ^^ 
1906,  and  the  Indian  Ternt^y  ^^^^  .^ 

Oil  company,  own  ng  that  'ease.  ^^^^^ 

force  with  all  ^^I^^Xt^^^H^^  lobbyists 
and  with  a  """jber  of  w  p  ^^^.^^  ^^g,^ 
and  lawyers  for  the  purp  ^^^  ^ 

lease  renewed  for  a  P«'  ^j^g    original 

der    the    same    conditions    as   x^^  ^^^ 

lease.  We  will  f^J^^^l^  approved  by  the 
that  the  oriKinaUease  w  ^.^^^y   to   the 

Secretary   of   the   Interior  mdians. 

wishes  of  ^  large  '^^^^^^V^  against  uie  ap- 
as  expressed  m  a  P^"  ^  ^^y  the  majority 
proval  of  the  l«ase  f.gn^a  y  secretary 
°'  ^^1„"h?s%PProval  thereof,  but  the  lease 

-The  effort  now  "^      ^nder  the  same  con- 
^.''^rs  is  ;^rcsteTa|ainst  by  all  the  mem- 

!Ks."w^rown^  II  land,   are  to  be  ut- 


..M  that  hearing  -  ^^f^rt^/ w^re 
a  desire  to  be  heard.  ^"^  TTj^^t^tl^e  and 

not  allowed  to  e'"P'°/^„"  ^^^nt  w""'*  '°°^ 
^ere  told  that  the  department 

after    their    ''^tfj.^f^;,  \e  U^e  entitled  to 
legislation,  we  felt  that  we  ^^ 

SanS'/.-i""- ~--~"  '•  ""'  '•■ 

ing  paid.  „^,,...  clecllned   to  listen  to  us 
"The  eommlttee  oec  ^^^  ^^^  g^ate- 

and  told  us  that  w«;°o7  the  i„terior. 
ment  to  the  Secretary      .    .     1^^  assumed  to 
"""The  secretary  of  the  Inter         ^^^^jHtee 

represent  our  cause  "^ateli  that  he  would 
at  that  hearing  and  ^l^origlnal  lease,  but 
^ot  think  of  ""^^"."Sfivor  of  renewing  the 
that  he  would  be  »n  lavu'  territory  on 

ease  on  CSO.OOO  fjfj,\%f  the  orlgihal  lease 
t-T1s' wUhVm  aTty  of  10  per  cent  to  the 

^•ifem  say  f/,Thi?'a'""as'e°"on  M  ' 
^ho  are  Interested    that  a     ^,^^^5^^   of   the 
acres  covers  the  entire  niumln- 

br  Ol"°-mtar  If-  They  ^  car. 
bi"f  /el'sorthaW^s  improbable  tern- 
torv  for  oil  prospects.  ^^^J.  of 

'°.^rn\he  article  appearln^^^.^,^ 
February   16.    as   an  ^  interior,    it    is 

from   the  fecrrtary   of  }^^^^^^^^.  to  such 
stated  that  the  Indians  ^   true    stale- 

a   compromise.   That  's  ^^^  delega- 

ment  of  fact,  because  "on  ^^^^ 

tion    and   V^^ar.v  such  a  compromise  or  to 
consented  to  any  su""  'i  ^^^^^  or 

any   renewal   of   the  lease^^^^    the,  Indians 


erto"''^'  "  h^wn  the  lanl.   are  to  be  ut-     ---ewal   "Pth'emTnless    the    Indians 
^."Aratsr^garded.  ^^^^^  ,,,  „any  un-  '  any    port^n    o^'^thp^,,   ,,   royalty   than 

^^'ilt  may  be  true  that  there      ^^^  ^^  were   P^       j^  to  them.  ^^^g  t,y 

.     *.„/!   members  or  tne   «.        ,        o.-tes   to     tnai.  '    „„„_p„iate   what   has   oeeii 


'  ..It  may  be  true  ^no.<-  -  ^  ^^o  reaulre 
tutored  members  of  the  t  ^^^^  gtates  to 
the   euardlan^  P^  of^^^hgf,   and   there   is   no 


ruuiPPed  '^"•^^^/o^^ve  advice  aS  to  what  Is 
consulted  and  to  give  a^  ^^  ^j^^  tribe. 

%'^  best  POl'cy /"'^comp^tent  to  judge  as  to 
and  they  are  also  comp  imposed  by 

Whether  oj,"°^e*„7elary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
law  upon  the  Secreiay         ^^  guardian  for 

ine  for  the   Liniieu^  faithfully  executed, 
hi  Indians    has  been  fajthfu^y^^^^, 

..po  not  m'sconsuu  reason  of  the 

'Sessions  are  promptea     ^  ^   ^ho 

fact    that    the    >nterests    o  territory 

have  only  transient  rigms  1  j     [siation 

?^«    carefully   .eopsidered    a 


-lat  now  paid  to  them.  ^^,^5   ^jy 

..We  appreciate  ■»*\'\5^„!l,„ating  Company  I 
il-e   6ua>rd'an....P   -    y-^  -  ^   'l'-'^  ^\ll     the  Indlan%errltory.   "^^^^^  has,b<-cn 

looK  after  their  in  ya^r^ianship  if  the       ^         appreciate  sttii  m  developed  | 

'„°b°jection   to   the   saUl   g     e<j       ^    "i"    say    ^na^  ^y  the  sublessees  who  "a        ^^^^ 
trust    is    taithfuliy    e  members    of    the  country   under  le^es  objecting 

however,    that  theref^       ^^^  thoroughly    o^^^„t  companr.  and  ''v^  Xpment   of   our 
Osage  tnbe  of  indmn  competent  to  be    P^  ^^y      ay   to   their  fev^    P„  ^^gtlce  and 

ecuipPfd.and^are^e^^^^^.^^^^to^whaOs     country,  but  w^  do  ftel^    ^    ^^^^^^    ,,^te    ot 

equity    we    s"""'"  .  -  ,0  us. 

royalty  than  Is  no^  Ppractically    fight    our 

irjl^an^:  Ix^^^pt"  uprTh^approval  of  the 

secretary  of  the  Inter^r.  ^^^.^^  „f 

.•It  has  been  our  desire  an  .^^^nee   in 

our  tribe  to  have  competent  ^^^,^^^„^g        , 

this    and    all    oth^f^  f^r  \we  have  not  been 
tribal  rights,  but  so  far  we  h^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 


Lve  only  transient  r^hts  -J-'^^-^^i.tlon  rlbarrigli^.  but^o  far  -  n^^n^^^;;^: 

re    carefully    consme     ^^^^^^^^^^  by   the  ^^le  to  obtain  .^^'l^  employ  such  assistance, 

hich   they   ask   tOL.             i„  the  shape  of  ^^nt  to  allow  us  to  empiu>                 ^^^^^^  ,^^g 

epartment  and  l^s^eran^^j^^  appropriation  notwithstanding  the  fact  tn  ^      ^^^   ^^ 

^^"t  oToi  which  such   assistance   could 
be  paid  for. 

Object  to  the  Amendment. 

l„,iment  to  the  Indian  appropr;a- 

1     "The  ^"'*"'^"!"V.  a.  renewal  of  the  lease 

"°"«SU"ac^s%f  land  under  the  exactly 

:.mr;Tondltions,oftheor.glnallea..a^^^^^ 


are 

de'lJartment  and  is  ^"'j-^^Yan"  appropri-ation 
^n  amendrnent  to  the  1^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^. 

bill,  m  oPJ^f' ut  our  consent.  . 

sires  and  without  ouii.v  hearinc 

«'y.Ve  were  f^'^^Lg'e  o  nlndian  affairs  in 
before  the  ommi^VrovMso  Is  made  on  our 
the  House,  and  a  P^"  j  „  the  matter  of 
;?U  (H.  B^  "*^8^/S  fo  the  President 

the  leasing  of  °r-„  and  that  after  such  in- 
for  an  investigation  ana  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^, 

'■''ll^nT  renewing' the  original  lease  for 

the  period  of  |en  t>^«rwlll  result  in  an  in- 
"If   that   legislation    w  person  ap- 

vestigaflon  to  be  made  f  som  ^/^^^^^^^  ^ 

pointed  ^y  the  Presi^en  i^„ed  j^^^       ^y 

fy  competent  and  or  u   ^  ^^i  investiga- 

and  who  ^ill  make  an^^^^   ^^  ^^   ^^^   ^ 

lion  and  allow  ub  y  Osage  tribe  of  I  ^*'*^'%''   V   *up  lease    and   we   leei   nmv    t- 

'^«"  ""^  'X  "aWde  '^y  'the'result^.  newal  o^^^'  been  unfairly  and  un 

'"•SugU  tbe  efforts  o£  those  emploj  ed  [  O.age 


justly  dealt  with  In  the  granting  of  a^new 
l%\Vv^ir  ftr^alreltrroValty  than  we 

""WrS'  understood   that    the    Indian 
TerVitory  Illuminating  C°n.pany  was  wiU 
,ng  to  pay  to  us  a  f  eat«r  r°yalty  ij  ^^^ 
wculd  consent  to   ^^^^'^^  „f  ?he  Secretary 
>oT\^\e^  Int:?iVrf|r  the    committee    on 

Jo"y%"y  e^^ard^hat  rone-ttth  of  the 

^^.^^{;rp?icTemnr"whlch    took    place    in 
thlJ  regLd   before   the    Sena  ecomi^tte^e. 

ro!i-o^wt^gCert!on:'-^£^^^^^^^^^^ 

retary.   representing  the  Indians,   that  ti 

amount  of  royalty  is  too  smalK       t   e 

«o&1s"^a^f  rfght.  it°s£rge\nough.  and 
''^r4-"a^l'^L'niUnJ^-ncile   the    Se^re 

°%°rri'g\\^"X^tfo/The%ublished 
article     he    sanctions    the    renewal    of    the 

"«1  ^t'S^t'^ort^he  Osa^g^e^fa^tC  J^ 
S^fexaiuytht  similar  lerms  of  the  origl- 

"^•Thrreduction  as  to  acreage  amounts  to 
absT,My  nothing  because  it  gives  to  the 

oil  company  everything  It  wantea. 
Opposed  to  Renewal. 
••The    Indians    and    our    delegation    have 
been  unalterably  opposed  to  the  renewal  of 
the  lease  or  of  any  portion  of  the  lease, 
unless  a  greater  royalty  was  provided. 

"What^er  is  done.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 

Indiana   that   the  sublessees   who   have  in- 

1a  ♦.,oir  monev  and  developed  our  coun- 

y^^^tLuld  have  projection  In  their  Invest- 
try  should  have  pro  ^^^^  ^^ 

"^"^  that  fuJ^lce  and  equity  will  be  meted 
^■^f  to  the  Indians  It  the  matter  Is  placed 
?n  the  hands  of  tSe  President  to  Investigate. 
tL   «nb1ect   is   one   that   should   be    in- 
vLtistted     because    without   investigation 
Thf  rfghts  and  demands  of  the  Indians  will 
„^t   roreive   fair   consideration. 
''"•There    fs    no    haste    for    legislation,    for 
the  rellon  that  It  will  be  nearly   fourteen 
Lfh«   before   the   old   lease   expires,    af- 
Z^aIu^  aSple  time  for  a  thorough  investi- 
^°\f.!l^  a^  while  we  do  not  hope  to  secure 
feaislation  or  to  interest  the  President  in  our 
mittere   by  appearing   in  the   public   press 
we  feel  that  It  Is  due  to  our  delegation  that 
*      lijr  reolv   to   certain   matters   which 
have  appeaTcd'in  the  press  misrepresenting 
„rand  the  position  we  have  taken. 
^ 'We  sincerely  desire   that   the  matter  be 
held  In   abeyance   until   the   President   can 
through  some  competent   person    cause  an 
.       oil  ai  Investigation  to  be  made,  for  the 
''"'l.n    thnT  we    have    Implicit    confidence 
[haf  fair    and    just    treatment    will    result 

^^.Tet%"ht/r^siShf;U'°t'^e  investigation 

^     or?^   ^ome    facts   will    be    brought    to 

Iflm   wmch'  ^J^ll   show   that   we   have  a>een 

unjustly  treated." 


similar  '^^^^l'';,\:V.nctione^  by  the  Sec 
^reuV^Tr  In:e..o.   and   it^^s  to Jhat 
amendment  that  we  raise  our  ob.e^^t  ^^- 
""we   relied    -1^-  .^^.^^.^^ ause' Je 'have 

par tment  ^^^^^Jf,,',^?^irt  he  entire  adminis- 
been  led  to  oene\e  umt  ^  ^     ^^^^  re- 

tration  was  unalterably ppos^^^^   that    the 
newal   of    the    lease    ^i  .  .      ^^^  ^q. 


Frances  E. 
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MAINE  INDIAN  LEGISLATOBS. 

Kepresent  Bemnants  of  Penobscot  and 

Passamaquoddy  Tribes. 

Sitting  way  back  in  the  last  row  of  scats 
m  the  house  of  representatives  at  Augusta, 
Maine,  are  two  Indians.     The  older  is  Peter 
M    Nelson,   aged  49.   a  member  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot tribe,  the  remnants  of  which  to  the 
number  of  365  now  occupy  an  island  near 
Old  Town.    He  is  a  thick-set,  muscular  man  ,. 
.and   during  the   sessions  of  the  legislature  |l 
takes    long    tramps    for    exercise.      He    Is  | 
skilled    in    basket    making,    can    paddle    a 
canoe   with   great    speed   and   Is   versed    In 
woodcraft.     He   has   been   largely   engaged 
in  river  work  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
L^entury.  with  tew  interruptions,  was  em^ 
ployed    on    the    Argyle    boom.       Although 
firewater    Is    a    favorite    beverage    among 
w'sTem'indians.  Mr.  Nelson  neimer  d^^^^^^ 
nor   smokes   and   has   saved   enough  money 
out  of  his  earnings  to  Provide  a  comforta^^^^^ 

home  and  give  his  son  ^^^^^^^^^ifcan  n^^^ 
Mr  Nelson  is  neither  a  Republican  nui 
^Democral  as  the  PoHtics  of  the  paleface 
eo  but  is  identified  with  the  old  Party  m 
fontradisUnction  from  the  other  br^^ch  of 
believers  in  the  tribe  called  the  ^^^  paro- 
TbPrp  were  cand  dates  for  the  leglsiaturL 
^romb^h  parties,  but  Mr.  Nelson  won  by 

a  majority  of  10  votes.  ,    ,^„^_    to    the 

T>Ptpr    F     Neptune,    who    belongs    lo    inu 

Ives   is  "air  of  face  and  full  of  enthusiasm 

^r   'Neptune   is   occupied  f   '^^^e  jart ^^^ 

iv.«  vpnr  in   the  woods  and  is  a  regisiereu 

i^dP  for  the  region  along  the  Grand  Lake 

^.  o  J  MP  renresents  464  Passamaquoddy 
stream,     -^e  represems^  ^^^^^  ^^^^_ 

nv^i^SnWue'^posmon  in  tSe  legislature.  They 
^re  permitted  no  vote  or  voice  in  the  pre- 
sentation or  furtherance  of  measures. 


StiA.  UTAH    LAND    FRAUDS.  \t^^^ 

Secretary    Hitchcock    Says    They    Are 
State,  Not  Government,  Lands. 
A    statement    was    made    at    the    Interior 
Department  by  an  official  close  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  so-called  Utah  land  frauds 
have   been    given   no   consideration   by    the 
department,   for  the  reason  that  the  lands 
Involved  are  all   state   lands,  in  which  the 
general   government  has  no  Interest.     Cer- 
tain   rumors,    seething    with    fraud,    have 
gained  currency  during  the  past  few  weeks 
regarding    the    somnolence    of    the    Interior 
Department    toward    offenders    of    the    law 
in  Utah.     A  story  which  Is  alleged-  to  have 
come  from  Salt  Lake  City  appeared  in  one 
of  the   New   York  papers  this  morning,    in 
which    charges    were   made    against    Secre- 
tary Hitchcock,  ex-Governor  Odell  of  New 
York,    John    D.    Rockefeller,    George   Gould 
and   numerous    others,    in    connection    with 
the    securing    of    Utah    lands    at    a    figure 
which  mulcted  the  United   States  treasury 
to   the   extent  of  over  six   millions  of  dol- 
lars.    This  story  was  shown  to  an  official 
of   the   Interior    Department   this   morning, 
who  read  it  carefully  and  made  the  state- 
ment referred  to.     The  only  sectiOTi  of  the 
story   with   which   the   national   authorities 
are   in   any   way   connected   is    that   which 
deals   with   the   Florence  Mining  Company, 
which   is   alleged   to   have   obtained   special 
privileges  in  the  Uintah  Indian  reservation 
in  Utah  for  securing  valuable  mineral  land. 
This    is   the    company    in    which    Governor 
Odell    is    alleged    to    have    been    interested. 
It   is  stated  that  application  was  made   to 
the    department    for     approval     to     leases 
gained  by  this  company,  and  that  Secretary 
Hitchcock-  turned  down  the  application  and 
refused   to    have   anything   to   do   with  fur- 
thering  the    desires   of    the    company.      He 
steadfastly    refused    to    approve    any    and 
everything   that   would    have    the   effect   of 
turning  over  any   of   the   Indian's  land   to 
the  company. 

Whereupon  recourse  was  had  to  Congress, 
and  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  ap- 
proved March  3  last,  provision  was  nttide 
that  the  Florence  company  and  the  Raven 
Mining  Company  should  be  permitted  to 
prospect  and  locate  claims  on  the  Uintah 
reservation  to  the  extent  of  640  acres  each. 
This  location  must  be  done  within  sixty  days 
after  the  passage  Of  the  bill,  however.  As 
far  as  can  be  learned  here,  the  represen- 
tatives of  these  companies  are  the  only  ones 
on  the  reservation  at  present. 

It  is  announced  that  Secretary  Hitchcock 
has  no  connection  with  Adolf  Busch,  the 
St.  Louis  brewer  and  politician,  or  with 
Busch's  Gilsonite  Company,  which  has  val- 
uable privileges  in  Utah.  The  gilsonite, 
which  is  used  in  making  varnish  and  insu- 
lating material,  and  of  which  the  only  de- 
posit is  in  Utah,  has  been  found  on  the 
state  lands  only,  so  far,  and  the  national 
government  has  therefore  nothing  to  do 
with  them. 


MILLIONS  DUE   THE  CHEB0KEE6. 

Cases  Decided  Against  the  Government 
by  the  Court  of  Claims. 
The  cases  of  the  Cherokee  nation  of  In- 
dians and  of  individual  Cherokees  agalTist 
the  United  States  have  been  decided  by  the 
Court    of    Claims.      They    involve    a    large 
amount  of  money  and  are  of  an  unusual 
and   extraordinary   character.     The  United 
States  bought  the  Cherokee  outlet,   agree- 
ing to  pay  for  it  $8,300,000,  being  about  $1 
an  acre,  and  also  agieeing  to  reopen  a  long- 
standing controversy  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Cherokees.     In  1835  a  treaty 
was  made  under  which  the  Cherokees  were 
to  move  or  be  removed  from  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama  and   Tennessee   to   the   Indian    terri- 
tory.   The  Cherokees  contended  before  they 
were  removed  tha^t  under  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  they  were  not  to  be  made  to  pay 
the   cost    of   removing   from    homes   which 
they  did  not  wish  to  leave  to  a  country  to 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  go.     The  gov- 
ernment,   however,    held    to    the    contrary. 
When   the   Cherokee   outlet   was   sold   they 
stipulated  that  all  of  their  accounts  should 
be  reopened  and  the  matter  equitably  set- 
tled, and  for  that  purpose  the  United  States 
should  make  out  an  account  and  transmit 
it  to  the  Cherokee  nation.    If  the  Cherokee 
nation   adopted    it   Congress   should   imme- 
diately   appropriate    for    whatever   balance 
might   be    found    due.        The   account    was 
adopted,  but  Congress  did  not  appropriate 
the  money,  and  for  some  time  did  liothing. 
In   the   present  suit  the  Court  of  Claims 
decides    that    the    account    transmitted    by 
the   Secretary  of  the  Interior,   followed   by 
this     inaction     of    Congress,     renders     the 
United  States  liable  for  the  balance  of  $1,- 
111,284,    with   interest    from   June   12,    1838, 
which  amounts  approximately  to  $4,500,000. 


I  C%JkA^^" 


THE  CURTIS  INDIAN  PICTURES. 


w^:^\i\ior 
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While  these  lines  are  being  written,  there  is  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  in  New  York  city,  a  collec- 
tion of  photographs  of  Indians  and  Indian  life  which 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  our  readers.  These  pic- 
tures have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Edward  S.  Curtis,  of  Seat- 
tle Wash.,  and  cover  a  number  of  Western  tribes,  and 
while  there  are  a  thousand  of  them  here  on  view,  these 
constitute  only  a  beginning  of  the  work  to  which  Mr. 
Curtis  has  devoted  his  life. 

President  Roosevelt  saw  some  of  the  pictures  some 
time  ago,  and  wrote  of  them :  "Not  only  are  Mr.  Curtis^ 
photographs  genuine  works  of  art,  but  they  deal  with 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  phases  of  the  old-time 
American  life  that  is  now  passing  away.  I  esteem  it  a 
matter  of  great  moment  that  for  our  good  fortune  Mr. 
Curtis  should  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  preserve, 
as  he  has  preserved  in  his  pictures,  this  strange,  beautiful 
and  now  vanishing  life." 

These  pictures  are  photographs,  and  so  are  necessarily 
true  to  life;  but  they  are  much  more  than  photographs, 
in  that  the  artist  who  took  them  has  been  able  to  put  into 
them  the  feeling  which  he  himself  experienced  when 
taking  them,  and  in  such  a  way  that  one  who  looks  at  the 
pictures  shares  that  feeling.  Those  who  have  seen  them 
including  artists,  ethnologists  and  persons  familiar  with 
wild  life,  agree  that  no  such  pictures  of  Indians  have 
ever  been  made  before. 

It  is  Mr.  Curtis'  purpose  to  carry  on  his  work  of  illus- 
trating the  Indian  by  photography   until   he  shall   have 
covered  all  the  tribes  and  fragments  of  tribes  still  found 
in  North  America ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  he 
shall  have  the  means  and  the  health  and  the  strength  to 
carry  out  this  proposed  task,  he  will  have  performed  a 
most  valuable  work  for  history,  for  art  and  for  science. 
One  who  wrote  recently  of  these  pictures  said :   "To-day 
they  are  of  high  scientific  and  artistic  value,  what  will  thev 
Ix-  a  hundred  years  from  now  when  the  Indian  has  utterly 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth?    The  pictures  will 
show  to  the  man  of  that  day  who  and  what  were  his  pre- 
decessors  in  the  land.     They  will  tell  how  the  Indian 
lived    what  were  his  beliefs,  how  he  earned  himself  m 
the  various  operations  of  life,  and  they  will  tell  it  as  no 
word  picture  could  ever  tell  it." 

The  opportunity  to  see  these  pictures  should  not  be  lost 
by  one  who  is  interested  in  outdoor  life.  The  exhibition 
began  on  Monday,  March  27,  and  will  last  through  the 
week  On  Friday  afternoon  and  evening  and  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening  Mr.  Curtis  purposes  to  give  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  lantern  slides  and  to  talk  about  certain  ot 
the  tribes  which  he  has  met. 
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Unveiling  Chief  Joseph's 

^WU  l-^il^vS  (Copyright,   1905.  by  Charles  N.  Crewdson.) 
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UNDER  a  heap     of     clods,     a  fitting 
stone  shaft  at  his  head,  lies  at  last 
_in   exile-the   body   that   held   the 
spirit  of  America's  greatest  Indian 
warrior-chieftain— Joseph,    the    N-jl 
Perces.      His    potlach    has    been    held;    his 
chattels  have  become  the  belongings  of  his 
redskin  friends.    Joseph,  save  In  our  minds, 

Is  no  more. 

Who  is  Joseph?  What  did  he  do  to  make 
lilm  great?  Sixty  years  ago  he  was  merely 
a  baggy-cheeked  papoose  slung  on  the  back 
of  his  squaw  mother.  But  he  was  the  son 
of  a  long  line  of  chieftains  of  the  greatest 
tribe  of  Indians  west  of  the  Rockies,  the 
Nez  Perces,  who  dwelt  along  the  Snake  and 
the  Columbia.  They  helped  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  their  squad.  Without  the  direct 
succor  of  these  Indians  the  abundant  val- 
leys sleeping  beneath  the  snowy  crags  of 
our  beautiful  northwest-Mount^  Tacoma, 
Baker,  Hood,  the  Cascades  and  the  Cour 
ri' Aipnes— would  not  be  ours. 

Joseph's   grandfather   was   a   Nez   Perces 
ohief tain    when     the    two     great   explorers 
crossed   the   continent;   his   father,   Joseph 
dwelt  in  the  fertile  Wallowa  valley.  Wlien 
our  Joseph's  father  came  to  die  he  called 
X  two    sons-Ollicut    and    Joseph-to    his 
bedside  and   told   them  never "lo   leave  the 
Waliowa-to   fight    first.     It    had   been    t^ 
home  of  his  fathers  for  all  time.     The  pale 
faces  were  coming. 

*    * 

In    the    Wallowa    grew    wild    the    bunch 

grass    that    fed    Joseph's    ponies,    and    the 
,  camas  root,  his  bread.     Over  the  surround- 
ing  hills   and   mountains   roamed   the   doer 
and  the  antelope.     These  mountains  shone 
!  on  the  mirror  face  of  a  clear  lake  in  which 
swam   the   now   extinct  big,   juicy   fish,    its 
;  meat  red  as  a  cherry,  and  sweet.  The  odor 
of  the  wild  rose  and  balsam  from  the  moun- 
tain cedars  filled  "with  a  sweet  perfume  the 
air  of  the  Wallowa.  Josej)h  loved  his  home. 
The  palefaces  came  more  and  more.  They 
stuck   their  plows  into  patches   of   the  un- 
pcratched  bosom  of  the  valley  and  built  log 
cabins   in   sight   of  the   smoking   tepee.   Jo- 
i^opli  barkened  unto  the  voice  of  his  father. 
"^''     he  great  council  with  the  whites  in   55 


he  asked  for  the  Wallowa.  Our  govern- 
ment, through  its  agent.  Gov.  Stevens, 
gave  the  valley  to  Joseph  and  his  people. 
Joseph  was  happy  again. 

In  18^7,  though,  Joseph  took  to  war.  The 
whites  had  again  broken  the  sod  in  his  val- 
ley. A  paleface  killed  an  Indian;  redskins 
killed  two  white  men.     War. 

Joseph  Is  accused  of  cruelty.  He  pleads 
"not  guilty."  I  believed  him.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death  he  told  a  white  man  friend 
that  one  night  during  his  war  his  braves 
brought  as  captives  to  his  tepee  several 
women  and  children.  He  put  them  und^r 
guard,  and  when  his  warriors  slept  sneak- 
ed through  the  lines  his  prisoners  and  sent 
them  home. 

Joseph's  war  was  brilliant.    Within  seven- 
ty-five  days    from   July   27   to   October   10, 
1877,  Joseph,  leading  his  entire  band— many 
hundred  warriors,  women  and  children— led 
them  1,100  miles,  fighting  all  the  while  the 
pursuing    enemy— the    entire    United    States 
army  of  the  northwest.     Gen.  Howard,  who 
chased  Joseph  in  this  running  battle,   pays 
him   the   highest   tribute.     These   two   gen- 
erals—the  red  and   the  white— sat  together 
on   the   same   platform   a   year   ago   at   the 
commencement      exercises     of      the      Car- 
lisle     Pa.,     Indian     School— sat     as  friends, 
each    admiring    the    bravery    of    the    other. 
Gen.   Miles  captured   Jo.seph's  band,      i  ney 
were   making   way   for  the  Canadian   fron- 
tier, but  were  overcome  near  th&  Bear  Paw 
mountains.     One  reaison  for   the  capture,   I 
have    been    told,    is    this:      Joseph's   braves 
I  had   driven    off    the   white   soldiers,    seizing 
their    camp.      In    the    camp    Was    firewater; 
the  Indians  drank  this  and  became  helpless. 
When  Joseph  handed  his  rifle  to  Col.  Miles 
he    swore    that    "from   where    the   sun    now 
stands   I   fight   white   man   no   more."      He 
kept  his  faith. 

But  many  times  has  Joseph  gone  to 
Washington  to  sue  In  vain  for  his  home  in 
the  Wallowa.  He  has  never  set  foot  on  his 
native  sod  since  his  capture,  being  held  for 
many  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  finally  placed  on  the  exile  reser- 
vation where  he  died. 

When  Jose^ph  made  his  last  Journey  to  his 
home  near  Nespelem  on  the  ColvlUe  reser- 


vation ^*n  the  state  of  Washington  he  re- 
turned ^broken  hearted.  He  had  been  to 
our  nation's  capital  to  make  a  final  p.ea 
for  the  valley  of  the  bunch  grass,  the  clear 
lake  with  its  big  red  fish,  the  deer  and  an- 
telope, the  camas  root  and  tlie  wild  rose— 
the  Wallowa.  But  his  prayer  was  in  vain. 
To  the  stage  driver  who  hauled  him  toward 
his  tepee  he  said:  "I^ast  time  Joseph  leave 
here  for  Washington.  Next  time  Joseph  go 
away  from  his  tepee  he  go  see  his  Great 

Father." 

Joseph  never  smiled  after  his  return. 
Within  a  month  after  he  came  back  while 
lying  in  his  tepee  one  day— last  September- 
he  told  his  faithful'  squaw  to  bring  him 
quickly  his  eagle-feather  W£tr  bonnet*  She 
knew  what  this  meant  and  ran  to  get  for 
him  the  crown  of  the  great  chieftain.  Too 
late!  When  she  came  back  Joseph  was 
dead!     The  cause?— a  broken  heart. 

♦ 

After  Josepli's  death  the  question  among 
the     Indians     was:      "Who     walk    Joseph 

track?'* 

The  Indian,  however,  is  slow  to  move,  in 
things  both  Important  and  unimportant.  It 
takes  a  brave  four  hours  to  put  on  his 
feather  clothes.  I  remember  when  Chief 
No-Shirt  was  once  in  Chicago.  He  was 
hurrying  to  Washington.  At  12  o'clock  he 
started  to  dress  to  have  his  photogra^Jh 
made.  His  train  left  at  4  p.m.  At  3  o'clock 
I  asked  him  to  hurry.  He  answered:  "Why 
you  no  begin  more  soon?'  So  the  first 
news  that  the  tribe  was  thinking  about 
choosing  a  chief  "Who  walk  Joseph  track" 
came  to  Pendleton,  Ore.,  in  January. 
Grizzly  Shirt,  living  on  the  Umatilla  reser- 
vation near  there,  wrote  to  Albert  Waters, 
who  was  elected  to  succeed  Joseph,  asking: 
him  about  the  pow-wow  for  the  election. 
It  is  the  custom  on  such  occasions  for  chlefji 
from  neighboring  tribes  to  attend,  Alb^n 
answered  in  a  letter  given  verbatim  thu«: 
"NESPELEM,  Wash.,  Jan.  10,  1905. 
"Mr.    Grizzly   Bear: 

"Endearing: 
"At  so  longest  I  won't  find  off 
your  letter  except  last  two  days  ago  to 
receipt.  And  I  will  go  explained  to  our 
dally  In  Nespelem  are  my  neighboring  all 
of  us  well  that  is  your  letter  to  liking  to 
noted  everything  but  so  honestly  to  opinion 
to  say  those  widows  of  Chiefs  ar6  us  well 
daily,  but  one  Is  woman  seriously  sick  at 
so  longest  last  fall  ago  wife  of  Tlr-co-tsa- 

cow-cow.  ,     ^ 

"And  I  will  informed  to  you  what  we 
have  finished  of  feasts  next  year  of  the 
month  of  June.  Well  next  time  spring 
weatlier  to  let  if  to  noted  of  what  day 
commenced  feast  of  Chief,  friendly  we  us 
of  all  are  anxiously  feeling  of  our  Chief 
death.  I  was  glad  that  I  receipt  your  let- 
ter still  so  lately.  This  winter  we  have 
without  happy.  This  is  closed  to  informed 
of   our   feeling  anxiously   dally.     And   our 


winter  time  is  over  cold  and  storm  blow,  if 
you  can  reply  please, 
"from  your  friend 

"Albert  Waters 

"Nespelem,  Wash." 
The  next  news  that  came  to  the  white 
world  was  In  a  letter  written  on  June  15 
to  Maj.  Lee  Moorhouso.  Pendleton,  Greg., 
by  the  Cayuse  chief,  Ta-wa-tui.  The  major 
Is  a  great  friend  to  the  I  ndians  In  the  north- 
west. He  is  one  white  man  who  has  been 
square  with  them,  and  he  has  their  confi- 
dence.    So  Ta-wa-tui  wrote  him: 

"NBSPELEM,  Wash.,  June  13,  1903. 
"Dear  Sir: 
"Mr.  Moor  House: 

"A  view  words  drop  to  you  this 
afternoon  my  friend.  1  was  life  today  and 
this  here  all  inhabitant.  Indians  wall 
(were)  today  In  councel  successor  Chief  Jo- 
seph track.  (One  to  follow  in  the  tracks  of 
Joseph).  He  was  finished  today  who  was 
successor  today  name  his  Albert  Waters 
head  chief  today.  Hah-lo-ket  his  assistant 
Albert  Waters.  June  22  days  there  he  was 
in  councel  the  feast,  that  his  all  I  am 
writing  to  you.  MR.  TA-WA-'^UI." 

From  this  letter  the  major  gleaned  that 
the  successor  to  Joseph  had  been  chosen, 
and  that  on  June  22  there  would  be  a  feast, 
at  which  time  Joseph't  remains  would  be 
exhumed  and  reburled,  and  that  the  monu- 
ment given  by  the  whites  and  much  talked 
of  by  the  Indians  would  be  unveiled.     He 

was  right. 

Having  reached  there  by  rail  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st,  I  traveled  from  Wilbur, 
Wash.,  by  stage,  in  company  with  the  ma- 
jor, to  Nespelem.  I  felt  a  great  desire  to 
attend  the  obsequies  of  the  greatest  Indian 
chieftain,  and  the  dusty  forty^flve-mlle 
stage  trip  was  no  bar. 


On  the  morning  of  the  ceremony  the  sun 
arose,  to  shine  upon  a  cloudless  sky.  The 
dewy,  early  morning  grass  was  rich  to 
smell,  but  not  so  sweet  as  the  perfume  from 
the  cedar  and  the  wild  rose  of  the  Wallowa. 
The  Indian  again  was  slow.  The  unveiling 
was  set  for  2  o'clock,  but  at  that  hour  not 
an  Indian  stuck  his  heart  from  out  his  tepee. 
They  were  dressing. 

When  they  did  come  forth  they  saw  too 
many  cameras  on  the  field.  They  retreated 
and  held  a  council,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  none  nave  Maj.  Moorhouso  and  one 
other  should  make  a  picture.  Into  their 
cases  went  a  score  of  cam^^ras  and  kodaks. 
Many  whites  were  present.     This   took  an 

hour.  _    -,        . 

The  next  Interruption  was  an  Indian  fu- 
neral of  an  Indian  child.    This  took  another 
hour.     The  squaws,  de-ked  in  their  bright 
blankets,    came    marching   'ip,    b^^ring   the 
body.     A  few  speeches,  the  burial  and  tiien 
the  chanting  of  the  deaVh  hymn.    The  wall- 
ing of  these  Indian  wonun  carried  me  away 
I  back    in    upper    Egypt    to    a    village    near 
}  Luxor,    where   all   nigh'    long  I   listened   to 
»  the  hired  mourners  po  iring  out  their  lam- 


entations over  the  body  of  a  little  boy  of 
the  Nile.      -  ) 

*       *  • 

The  sun  was  dropping  out  of  the  blue  sky 
into  sepulchral  clots  of  clouds  which  drifted 
near  the  horizon  when  the  fellow-braves  of 
old  Joseph  lifted  the  stars  and  stripes  that 
draped— in  derision.  It  seemed  to  me— the 
monument  and  fastened  the  flag  to  four 
poles  so  that  It  would  be  a  canopy  for  the 
head  stone. 

The  monument  was  the  gift  of  Samuel 
Hill,  through  the  Washington  Historical 
Society.  It  stood  seven  and  one-half  feet 
high— white  marble  shaft  in  a  granite 
base.  We  stepped  up  and  read  the  inscrip- 
tions: 

On  the  back:  "Erected  20  June.  1005.  by 
the  Washington  University  State  Historical 
Society." 

On  one  side:  "He  led  his  people  in  the 
Nez  Perces  war  of  1877.  Died  21  Septem- 
ber, 11)04.    Age,  about  GO  years."  , 

On  the  other  side  was  the  old  chief  Nez 
Perces'  name:  "Hln-mah-too-yah-lat-kekt," 
and  under  that  the  meaning  In  English  of 
this     name,     *'Thunder-rolllng-ln-the-moun- 

tains." 

On  the  front,  underneath  a  medallion, 
stood  out  the  words  "Chief  Joseph."  I  read 
the  words,  looked  at  the  carved  face  and 
said  in  my  heart  as  I  recalled  the  inju.stices 
done  him:  "Justice?  Justice?  His  fathers 
gave  food  to  our  footsore  and  hiipgry  ex- 
plorers. Their  children  turned  him  from 
the  cedar-clad  mountains  where  roamed  tlie 
antelope  and  the  deer,  from  the  clear  lake 
where  swam  the  big  red  fish,  from  the  val- 
ley where  grew  the  bunch  grass  and  the 
camas  root  and  where  blossomed  the  wild 
rose."  Then  I  felt  grateful  to  the  few  pale- 
faces who  In  honoring  the  great  redskin 
chieftain  by  making  a  monument  for^  him 
had  shown  "mercy  unto  the  merciful." 

And  afterward  was  the  tenor  of  the  words 
I  said  In  my  heart  repeated  by  the  speakers 
of  the  day.     As  they  stood  underneath  the 
mocking  stars  and   stripes  they   could   look 
over  the  valley  of  the  Ne.«;polem  and  to  the 
Cascade  peaks  in  the  distance.     The  monu- 
ment stood  on  a  little  knoll.     To  the  M)0  In- 
dians and  the  100  whites  foregathered  first, 
after  the  opening  prayer,  spoke  Albert  Wa- 
ters,   the   newly   elected   chief.      Dressed   In 
his  eagle-feather  costume,  he  told  his  tribe 
how  greatlv  honored  he  felt  to  follow   "Jo- 
seph track."     Then   spoke  Y'^llow   Bull,   the 
feathers  of  his  bonnet  fluttering  from  head 
to  heels.     Yellow  Bull  was  perhaps  entitled 
to  the  chieftainship,  and  at  a  second  pow- 
wow may   yet  be  elected  instead  of  AHiert, 
as   all    of    the    tribesmen    w<  ic»    not    prosent 
when  Albert   got  the  office.     But  ho  spoke 
no   word   of   this.     In     his     speech    he    only 
showed  great  reverence  for  his  dead  chief- 
tain      Ess-how-ess.     who     followed    Yellow 
Bull    had  been  one  of  Joseph's  warriors  In 
'77      Ho  told  of  the   bravery   of   his  fallen 


leader  Peo-pfio-tolluck  spoke  also.  Prof. 
Edward  8.  Meany.  profes.sor  of  hl-story  in 
the  Washington  State  University-leading 
spirit  of  the  Washington  Lniverslty  His- 
torical Society  and  friend  to  Joseph-- 
made  the  clo.sing  address.  Although  the 
professor  bears  the  Indian  name  of  Three 
Knives  because  of  his  great  keenness,  he 
wore  the  American  citizen  war  bonnet-a 
plug  hat— and  a  full  dress  suit. 

This  occasion  was  no  joke  for  Prof. 
Meany.  He  had  read,  he  said,  all  the  print- 
ed history  about  Joseph  and  had  found  out 
al'  about  him  he  could.  He  knew  Joseph 
to*  be  a  man  of  a  daring  yet  generous  na- 
ture He  recited  the  history  of  Joseph,  and 
concluded  by  saying  that  ho  believed  him 
to  be  a  much-wronged  man. 

After  the  unveiling  ceremonies  the  as- 
sembled Indians  rested  a  few  days  awaiting 
the  potlach  of  Joseph. 

Potlach-what  is  that?  When  an  Indian 
dies  his  relatives  never  squabble  over  the 
chattels  he  leaves  behind.  Instead  the  near- 
est relative  takts  pride  in  giving  away  all 
of  his  belongings  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased. His  saddles,  blankets.  bonnet.s. 
clothes  and  trinkets  are  put  in  a  heap;  his 
honses  and  cattle  are  driven  up.  The  bon- 
net is  held  aloft  or  a  horse  led  up.  The 
nearest  relative  tolls  of  the  friendly  deeds 
some  one  has  dr)ne  for  Joseph  and  then 
gives  to  that  person  the  bonnet  or  the  horse. 
Then  the  one  who  receives  the  gift  makes 
a  speech  telling  how  It  Alls  his  heart  with 
joy  to  be  remembered  by  the  departed.  In 
this  way  evei*y  possession  of  the  dead 
pa.sses  Into  the  hands  of  his  friends.  In 
the  case  of  Joseph  his  widow,  stripping  her- 
self clean  of  her  dower,  gave  away  all  the 
chattels  of  Joseph.  ,  .       , 

The  Nez  Perces  and  their  visiting  friends 
from  surrounding  tribes  will  remain  unt:l 
after  the  4th  of  July  for  their  annual  cel- 
ebration-parade, games  and  races.  They 
have  pitched  one  big  tepee  a  hundred  feet 
long  In  which  to  dance.  But  their  dances 
will  be  solemn  ones  this  yoar.  because  their 
gieat  chieftain  Is  no  more  and  they  '  have 
without  "-PPy;';,^,^j^j,,3  ^,  CRKWI.SOX. 


How  Some  Plants  Hide. 

From  the  rojjular  St-U'in'o  .Mtnitlly 

C.   G.    Prlngle.   for   many   ye^ 
plant  collector,  especially  lij 
arid   regions   of   the   Iln^ 
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The  House  Calls  for  the  Foster 
Agreement. 

ACTION  m  COMMITTEE 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE   STEPHENS 
RESOLUTION    ADOPTED. 

Secretary  Hitchcock  Explains  Why  He  ( 
Pavored  Renewal— Osages  Want 
Better  Rental. 


The  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  Osage  oil 

II  L?i  OM  ""^^  '^^  ^^''^'^^^  ^"^^^^^^  ^f  t^^  Stand, 
aid  Oil  Company  in  the  Indian  Territory  Il- 
luminating Oil  Company  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  questions  of  the  day  in  Con- 
gress  and  in  the  Interior  Department.   Th^ 

hrTh?'<i?''  ""i  ^^^  statement  of  the  Indians 
ill  1  he  Star  Tuesday  afternoon  precipitated 
a  discussion   in   the   House   of  Representa- 
tives,    when      Representative     Stephens    of 
Texas  introduced  two  resolutions  calling  on 
Secretary  Hitchcock   to   furnish   the  House 
with  copies  of  the  Foster  lease  and  all  the 
subleases,  and  for  all  correspondence  relat- 
ing thereto;  also  for  a  statement  as  to  un- 
der  wha.t  act  of  Congress  the  Poster  lease 
was   made. 

The  House  Calls  for  the  Poster  Lease. 

The  House  committee  on  Indian  affairs  to- 
day drafted  a  substitute  for  the  Stephens 
resolutions  of  inquiry  directed  to  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  regarding  the  Foster 
ease  of  Osage  Indian  oil  lands,  and  author- 
ized the  reporting  of  the  substitute 

-«InrJf^"^"^^^,  "^^  ^^^  substitute  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  reauest 

speed  'a"loVi%  "^r^?  ^^"^  ^"  convenient 
speea   a   copy   of   the   lease   made    between 

James    BIgheart.    principal      chief     of  thP 
?e?^on"fhi"?r?^  Indians,  Jnd  Edwi'n  B.Vos! 

copy  of  the  departmental  approval  thereof- 
also  copies  of  all  forms  of  su^bleases  ^ant 
ed  under  said  lease;  also  a  listTf  aif sub 

tT^r.  ""J^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  submitted  to  "he 
Interior   Department   and   approved,   and   a 

mutpi  tl^  subleases  which  have  been  sub^ 
milted  to  the  department  and  which  have 
not  been  approved;  and  also  all  documemi 
and  correspondence  pertaining  thereto '' 

suggLuo^n^n  ?L^^^  ^"^"^''^  ^^«  '^a^^  ^n 
suggestion  in  the  committee   that  the  StP- 

Phens'    resolution     contained     inquiries   on 

matters   which   the  House   had  no  Hght  Z 

fsk  of  any  department  Secretary,  and  also 

w.*  !^^  ^"^^.^'^^^  ^°™  ^«^ld  mike  U  sub^ 
ject  to  a  point  of  order  in  the  House  and 
prevent  Its  adoption.  *"^ 

u^i^l  House  subsequently  adopted  a  reso- 
lution requesting  copies  of  the  original  Fos- 
ter oil  lease  in  the  Osage  reservation  and 
the  approval   of  the  same. 

Mr.  Stephens'  Inquiry. 
One  of  the  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr 
Stephens  for  which  the  substitute  was  of- 
fered today  asks  under  what  act  of  Con- 
irress  the  Foster  lease  was  made  and 
under  what  authority  of  law  the  subleases 
were     approved.    The    Secretary     is    asked 

whether  thiiw.  Almeda  company,  and 
^Hfi^^  o  i  V-^J^"^^  ^^^  ^^st  sublease  so 
ratified,  and  whether  he  had  not  previouslv 
refused  to  ratify  subleases.    The  ?eso  utfon 

Uon'  of  tZ'^  IT  '^^  ^^^^  ^^  the'?almca" 
tion     of    the    Almeda    sublease,     but    also 

""f  "1  £^L^  ^'^^  °f  the  officers,  directors  and 
stockholders  of  the  Almeda  company  ^^^h 
information  as  to  whether  any  of  these 
persons  are  "personally  known  or  In  any 
way  related  to  him  (the  Secretary),   and  if 

lated-  T^l^.^^'^?^  P^"^°^  and  how  re- 
lated.     The  resolution  also  directs  the  Sec- 

ruar7i''?  ?.%^t  ^'^^^^r^.h^  ^^<^  not,  on  Feb- 
ruary Id  last,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian  af! 
fairs,  write  that  the  commis«in^  of  In- 
dian affairs  ''also  shows  tb_^^BU--/s  "/-- 
- -AjossUy-  for  the  proposed  i^lEtion  ir 
^rder  to  protect  the  existing  ri^li2Slr^of  the 
partietj  who  held  uncrSF"  the  said  t^oster 
lease,  and  it  is  not  deemed  advisable,  nor, 
•indeed,  would  It  be  just,  to  renew  and  ex- 
tend the  said  lease  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  or  any  other  period  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Indians." 

The  resolution  continues:  "And  if  you  did 
write  this  letter  please  state  to  this  House 
what  information  you  have  since  received 
that  lias  caused  you  to  recommend  the 
adoptipn  of  the  Senate  amendment  to  the. 
Indian  appropriation  bill  extending  said 
lease  for  ten  years  on  680,000  acres  of 
said  Osage  Indian  lands  without  first  se- 
curing the  consent  of  said  Indians." 

The  statement  recently  given  out  by  Sec- 
retary Hitchcock  is  cited,  in  which  he 
said  "that  the  original  Foster  lease  was 
an  unheard-of  monopoly  and  nothing  short 
of  a  public  scandal,"  and  the  resolution 
asks  the  Secretary  if  he  was  thus  correctly 
quoted,  and  if  so  to  state  why  he  now 
recommends  extension  of  the  lease. 

^cretary  Hitchcock's  Statement. 

^^c-cretary  Hitchcock  in  referring  to  the 
Almeda  Company  concerning  which  Repre- 
sentative Stephens  of  Texas  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  House,  said  that  he  could 
not  recall  any  such  company. 

*'I  know^  nobody  connected  with  this  com- 
pany," said  he,  *'and  the  supposition  that 
any  officer  is  related  to  me  in  any  way  Is 
absurd.  There  has  been  no  change  of  opin- 
ion on  my  part  in  regard  to  the  Foster 
lease.  The  original  lease  of  1,500,000  acres, 
or  the  entire  Osage  reservation,  was  a 
.monopoly.  Under  this  lease,  however,  cer- 
tain subleases  were  granted,  and  vested 
rights  obtained  during  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Hoke  Smith  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  was  necessary  that  the  rights 
of  the  subleases  under  the  original  Foster 
lease  should  be  recognized  by  the  depart- 
ment, for  these  subleases  were  taken  in 
good  faith.  I  have,  therefore,  recommend- 
ed an  extension  of  the  lease  for  ten  years 
on  (kSO.OOO  acres.  This  acreage  represents 
only  the  subleases  taken  in  good  faith  un- 
der the  original  lease.  The  Foster  lease  of 
1,500,000  acres  constituted  a  monopoly,  but 
it  is  only  just  that  the  smaller  subleases 
should  be  protected." 

Just  exactly  what  action  will  be  taken  by 
the  Secretary  and  what  reply  he  will  make 
Nj  to  the  resolution  of  Congress  cannot  be 
forecast.  It  had  not  been  received  by  him 
up  to  this  afternoon  and  he  declined  to  dis- 
cuss his  probable  action. 

Wealth  of  the  Osage  Tribe. 

Department  officials  state  that  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Osage  reservation  lease  Is  one 
of  the  most  complicated  and  one  of  the 
hardest  to  settle  the  department  has  had 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  Osages  are 
one  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  are  known 
as  civilized.  The  tribe  is  the  wealthiest  of 
all,  the  lands  being  of  great  value  and 
their  men  of  more  than  ordinary  business 
ability.  In  addition  to  their  tribal  property 
interests  and  their  private  business  the  In- 
dians as  a  tribe  have  a  fund  of  more  than 
$7,000,000  in  the  treasury,  which  they 
cannot  touch.  It  is  said  that  the  Osages 
are  the  wealthiest  people  per  capita  In  the 
world.  Their  men  are  conservative  citizens 
who   compare  very  favorably   with   the  as- 
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5  Tailor  -  m^ 
Jackets;    sizes   31 
satin  lined.   Redul 
$10  to 

15      Tailor  -  made^^ 
Kersey  Jackets;  full 
lined.           Reduced 
$12.50    to 

6  Covert   Coats,   three-l 
full    satin    lined;    sizes    ^, 
and     34.       Reduced     from 
$18.50   to 

6    Dark    Oxford    All-wool 
Tourist  Coats;  three-qu:ir- 
ter  length.     Reduced  from 
$rj.50    to 


e  stand- 

aid  Oil  Company  in  the  Indian  Territory  Il- 
luminating Oil  Company  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  questions  of  the  day  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Interior  Department.  The 
publication  of  the  statement  of  the  Indians 
in  The  Star  Tuesday  afternoon  precipitated 
a  discussion  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, when  Representative  Stephens  of 
Texas  introduced  two  resolutions  calling  on 
Secretary  Hitchcock  to  furnish  the  House 
with  copies  of  the  Foster  lease  and  all  the 
subleases,  and  for  all  correspondence  relat- 
ing thereto;  also  for  a  statement  as  to  un- 
der what  act  of  Congress  the  Foster  lease 
was   made. 

The  House  Calls  for  the  Foster  Lease. 

The  House  committee  on  Indian  affairs  to- 
day drafted  a  substitute  for  the  Stephens 
resolutions  of  Inquiry  directed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  regarding  the  Foster 
lease  of  Osage  Indian  oil  lands,  and  author- 
ized the  reporting  of  the  substitute. 

The  language  of  the  substitute  is  that  the 
"Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  request- 
ed to  furnish  the  House  with  all  convenient 
speed  a  copy  of  the  lease  made  between 
James  Bigheart,  principal  chief  of  the 
Osage  nation  of  Indians,  and  Edwin  B.  Fos- 
ter, on  the  16th  day  of  March,  1896,  and  a 
copy  of  the  departmental  approval  thereof; 
also  copies  of  all  forms  of  subleases  grant- 
ed under  said  lease;  also  a  list  of  all  sub- 
leases which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Interior  Department  and  approved,  and  a 
list  of  all  subleases  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  and  which  have 
not  been  approved;  and  also  all  documents 
and  correspondence  pertaining  thereto." 

The  redraft  of  the  inquiry  was  made  on 
suggestion  In  the  committee  that  the  Ste- 
phens' resolution  contained  inquiries  on 
matters  which  the  House  had  no  right  to 
ask  of  any  department  Secretary,  and  also 
that  Its  original  form  would  make  It  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  in  the  House  and 
prevent  Its   adoption. 

The  House  subsequently  adopted  a  reso- 
lution requesting  copies  of  the  original  Fos- 
ter oil  lease  in  the  Osage  reservation  and 
the  approval   of   the   same. 

Mr.  Stephens*  Inquiry. 

One  of  the  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stephens  for  which  the  substitute  was  of- 
fered today  asks  under   what  act  of  Con- 
egress     the    Foster     lease    was     made    and 
under  what  authority  of  law  the  subleases 
were     approved.    The    Secretary     is    asked 
whether     he     did     not     ratify     the     sub- 
lease     to      the      Almeda      company,      and 
whether  this  was  not  the  first  sublease  so 
ratified,  and  whether  he  had  not  previously 
refused  to  ratify  subleases.    The  resolution 
asks  not  only  for  the  date  of  the  ratifica- 
tion    of    the    Almeda    sublease,     but    also 
calls  for  a  list  of  the  oflficers,  directors  and 
stockholders  of  the  Almeda  company,   with 
information   as    to    whether   any    of    these 
persons   are    "personally    known    or   in   any 
way  related  to  him  (the  Secretary),  and  if 
so   the   name    of   such   person   and    how    re- 
lated."   The  resolution  also  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  say  whether  he  did  not,   on  Feb- 
ruary 1?    last,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
chairman   of   the   committee   on   Indian    af- 
fairs,   write    that    the    commissit^J    of    Irt- 
dian   affairs    "also   shows    th^^^Mii^is   nr- 
f^sisiXy    for    the    proposed    i^HTti on    in 
-rder  to  protect  the  existing  rigI^A>-oj:  the 
pTirue&'^wno    iield    urroner '  the    said    Foster 
lease,   and  It  is   not   deemed  advisable,    nor, 
indeed,   w^ould  It  be  just,   to  renew  and  ex- 
tend   the    said    lease    for   a    period    of    ten 
years,    or    any    other    period    without    the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Indians." 

The  resolution  continues:  "And  if  you  did 
write  this  letter  please  state  to  this  House 
what  information  you  have  since  received 
that  nas  caused  you  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill  extending  said 
lease  for  ten  years  on  680.000  acres  of 
said  Osage  Indian  lands  without  first  se- 
curing the  consent  of  said  Indians." 

The  statement  recently  given  out  by  Sec- 
retary Hitchcock  is  cited.  In  which  he 
said  "that  the  original  Foster  lease  was 
an  unheard-of  monopoly  and  nothing  short 
of  a  public  scandal,"  and  the  resolution 
asks  the  Secretary  if  he  was  thus  correctly 
quoted,  and  if  so  to  state  why  he  now 
recommends  extension  of  the  lease. 

f^cretary  Hitchcock's  Statement. 

Secretary  Hitchcock  in  referring  to  the 
Almeda  Company  concerning  which  Repre- 
sentative Stephens  of  Texas  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  House,  said  that  he  could 
not  recall  any  such  company. 

"I  know  nobody  connected  with  this  com- 
pany," said  he,  "and  the  supposition  that 
any  officer  is  related  to  me  in  any  wajr  is 
absurd.  There  has  been  no  change  of  opin- 
ion on  my  part  in  regard  to  the  Foster 
lease.  The  original  lease  of  1,500,000  acres, 
or  the  entire  Osage  reservation,  was  a 
.monopoly.  Under  this  lease,  however,  cer- 
tain subleases  were  granted,  and  vested 
rights  obtained  during  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Hoke  Smith  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  was  necessary  that  the  rights 
of  the  subleases  under  the  original  Foster 
lease  should  be  recognized  by  the  depart- 
ment, for  these  subleases  were  taken  in 
good  faith.  I  have,  therefore,  recommend- 
ed an  extension  of  the  lease  for  ten  years 
on  (180,000  acres.  This  acreage  represents 
only  the  subleases  taken  in  good  faith  un- 
der the  original  lease.  The  Foster  lease  of 
1,500,000  acres  constituted  a  monopoly,  but 
it  is  only  just  that  the  smaller  subleases 
should  be  protected." 

Just  exactly  what  action  will  be  taken  by 
the  Secretary  and  what  reply  he  will  make 
to  the  resolution  of  Congress  cannot  be 
forecast.  It  had  not  been  received  by  him 
up  to  this  afternoon  and  he  declined  to  dis- 
cuss his  probable  action. 

Wealth  of  the  Osage  Tribe. 

Department  ofl^cials  state  that  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Osage  reservation  lease  is  one 
of  the  most  complicated  and  one  of  the 
hardest  to  settle  the  department  ha*  had 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  Osages  are 
one  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  are  known 
as  civilized.  The  tribe  is  the  wealthiest  of 
all,  the  lands  being  of  great  value  and 
their  men  of  more  than  ordinary  business 
ability.  In  addition  to  their  tribal  property 
interests  and  their  private  business  the  In- 
dians as  a  tribe  have  a  fund  of  more  than 
$7,000,000  in  the  treasury,  which  they 
cannot   touch.    It  is   said   that   the   Osages 

are  the  wealthiest  people  per  capita  In  the 
world.  Their  men  are  conservative  citizens 
who  compare  very  favorably  with  the  as- 
tute business  men  of  the  east.  They  are 
not  the  kind  of  Indians  who  are  caught 
napping  or  who  are  buncoed  out  of  their 
money.  On  the  contrarj%  their  wealth  is 
increasing,  and  to  increase  it  still  more 
they  want  the  oil  company  which  holds 
leases  on  their  territory  to  pay  them  more 
money  for  the  same,  or  the  equivalent  in 
oil. 

Attitude  of  the  Indians. 

From  private  inquiry  a  Star  reporter  has 
found  that  several  of  the  sub-lessees  under 
the  original  lease  are  Indians,  and  that 
they  are  working  wells  in  the  territory  and 
are  paying  16  2-3  per  cent  of  their  product 
to  the  oil  company  for  this  lease. 

Two  of  these  Indians  were  in  the  delega- 
tion which  came  to  Wa.shington  recently  to 
look  after  their  interests  and  these  two  are 
among  those  who  have  been  protesting 
against  the  renew  \1  of  the  lease  under  its 
present  terms.  No  Indians  are  opposed  to 
leasing  the  land,  it  is  stated  most  distinctly 
by  the  members  of  the  delegation  here,  but 
they  do  not  want  the  lease  to  be  granted 
under  the  original  terms,  as  the  revenue 
»*efore  they  believe  Is  not  commensurate 
vthe  value  of  the  franchise.     Mr.  Will 
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5  Tailor  -  m^ 
Jackets;    sizes   31 
satin  lined.  ReduT 
$10  to 

15      Tailor  -  madel 
Kersey  Jackets;  full 
lined.          Reduced 
$12.50   to 

6  Covert  Coats,   three-1 
full    satin    lined;    sizes    3.^ 
and     34.       Reduced     from 
$18.50   to 

6    Dark    Oxford    All-wool 
Tourist  Coats;  three-quar- 
ter length.     Reduced  from 
$12.50    to • 

4     Dark     Colored     Rain     ^  >^ 
Coats;  cape  tops.  Reduced    ^([j), 
from  $10  to 

Second  Floor. 
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not  care  if  the  entire  territory  is  leased  for 
not  cj.It;  11.  «.»»'^  f,-ni<a   nhtamed    a    tair 

oil   purposes,    so   the   tube   ooiam 

""^X^f  ic,  the  case  of  the  Indians  and  that 
isTha  'they  are  fighting  for.  WhUe  no 
f^ormal   staten^ent     has  ^^^-n^^m^^^^^^         - 

r/^ofag^^^S^  f^'^r  o^mcfof 

Ing  fhe  Import  on  the  amendment  providing 
fo?  the  renewal  of  the  lease. 

It  is  stated  that  they  attended  these  coun- 
cils and  that  after  full  and  free  considera- 
tion of  the  propositions  that  had  been  ad- 
v-^nced  and  after  delaying  the  Secretary  a 
day  in  making  his  final  report,  the  delega- 
tion agreed  to  the  report  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary favoring  the  renewal  of  the  lease, 
with  a  reduction  of  the  acreage  of  land,  the 
terms  reported  In  the  statement  given  to 
the  press  by  the  Secretary,  on  which  crit- 
icism .WSU3  £a^ed« 
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California  Scientists,  in  Experimenting: 
With  the  Hupas,  Discover  in  Artificial 
^al^tes  and    Smoked    Paper   Records  a 

to  Save  the  Speech  of  Any 
From  Extinction   '  /      •* 
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Enos  Brown. 

THE  particular  undertaking  of  the  an- 
thropological department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  linvolves  not  only 
the  preservation  of  the  culture  of  the  numer- 
ous tribes  which  once  inhabited  the  Cali- 
fornia coastal  region,  but  the  saving  for  the 
use  of  coming  students  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  aboriginal  languages,  parts  of  speech, 
grammar,  syntax  and  pronunciation,  as 
spoken  in  their  original  purity.  Once  lost,  an 
Indian  tongue  can  never  be  revived. 

The  infinite  patience  required  by  the 
Investigator  in  achieving  success  can  be  only 
faintly ^Mnderstood    by    a    casual    reader.      It 

1b      not      t^-.       ml      ,%■■■■—  "mmm---^*-      -WW*^    ^iiW^0A»« 

attain©**  ^hat  a  way  has  been  pointed  out 
|yy  w^^<^h  any  languages,  cultivated  or  aborig- 
inal, can  be  Imperishably  recorded  as  spoken, 
^«nd  with  such  complete  accuracy  that  every 
')blngle  feature  can  be  reproduced,  centuries 
/after  if  need  be.  California  has  led  the  way 
In  this  remarkable  branch  of  ethnological 
discovery. 

While  European  scientists  have  accom- 
plished much  in  this  line,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  work  of  preserving  the  tongue  of  the 
vanishing  Hupa  Indians  is  the  highest  point 
jret  achieved  in  this  branch  of  science. 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  chief  of  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey,  that  In  the  first 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were, 
approximately,  250,000  Indians  living  In  the 
territory  now  included  in  the  State  of  Call- 
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By  Enos  Brown, 


THE  particular  undertakingr  of  the  an- 
thropological department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  linvolves  not  only 
the  preservation  of  the  culture  of  the  numer- 
ous tribes  which  once  inhabited  the  Cali- 
fornia coastal  region,  but  the  saving  for  the 
use  of  coming  students  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  aboriginal  languages,  parts  of  speech, 
grammar,  syntax  and  pronunciation,  as 
spoken  in  their  original  purity.  Once  lost,  an 
Indian  tongue  can  never  be  revived. 

The  infinite  patience  required  ^by  the 
investigator  in  achieving  success  can  be  only 
xaintlyj^^inderstood    by    a    casual    reader.     It 

attained   that   a    way    has    been    pointed    out 
Dy  whfch  any  languages,  cultivated  or  aborlg- 
Inaf,  can  be  Imperishably  recorded  as  spoken, 
jJtnd  with  such  complete  accuracy  that  every 
jingle   feature   can    be   reproduced,    centuries 
^fter  If  need  be.    California  has  led  the  way 
Jn    this    remarkable    branch    of    ethnological 
discovery. 

While  European  scientists  have  accom- 
plished much  In  this  line,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  work  of  preserving  the  tongue  of  the 
vanishing  Hupa  Indians  is  the  highest  point 
yet  achieved  in  this  branch  of  science. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  chief  of  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey,  that  In  the  first 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were 
approxlmatel3^  250,000  Indians  living  In  the 
territory  now  Included  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  hundred  years  later,  according  to 
the  general  census,  the  number  had  been 
reduced  to  15,377.  Between  1890  and  1900  the 
aboriginal  population  in  California  de- 
creased 1247. 

t^  #  «  *  # 

Indians  Fast  Dying  Out.    . 

In    1800    there    were    twenty-two    distinct 
native  stocks,  each   speaking  a  language  as 
different  from  the  others  as  English  is  from 
Chinese,   a  linguistic  phenomena  that  is  the 
despair  of  all  anthropologists.     Of  the  orig- 
inal stocks,  the  Esselin  is  extinct,  and  several 
others  are  on  the  verge.     Of  the  once  power- 
ful Shastas,  there  are  at  present  but  fifteen 
survivors,  and  of  the  I.utuami,  in  California, 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five;    the  Wishosk  has 
been  reduced  to  a  couple  of  dozen,  and  the 
Chimariko  to  nine;    the   Yama  to  eight  and 
the  Costinoan  to  eight.     Of  the  Sulinan  and 
Chumash   there  are   less   than   twenty  living 
representatives    to   leach    tribe.     From    these 
particulars  the  rapid  extinction  of  all  native 
stocks   at    no    distant    day   may   be    realized. 
Contact   with    the   dominating   race   accounts 
for  this  decimation  of  a  people  once  powerful 
In  numbers,  but  for  the  most  part  unaggres- 
sive, credulous,  sii^jple-minded  and  pastoral. 
It  Is  in  recent  years  only  that  the  impor- 
tance   of    preserving    the    culture,    traditions 
and  language,   of  these  vanishing  races  has 
been    fully   understood    by    that   part   of    the 
community    Interested    In    ethnological    sub- 
rf^.      Tbp    field    is  .^jcQimc.  >a,Dd  .^\-^st.     No 
^P^Sxe    association    was    endowed    with    the 
resources   demanded   or   was  able   to  under- 
take a  task  requiring  expert  talent  wfth  years 
of  close  observation  and  effort.    Properly,  the 
work  was  within  the  province  of  the  State, 
and  so  regarded,  but  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia,  generously   as   it   Is   supported,   could 
not    divert    the    means    necessary    for    this 
particular  object.     The  rich  stores  of  knowl- 
edge lying  dormant  in  aboriginal  lore  might 
have   been   lost   forever   had   not  Mrs.   Phebe 
A.  Hearst,  Regent,  volunteered  ample  funds 
for    this    purpose.      The    department    of    an- 
thropology  of   the   University   was    intrusted 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  and,  under 
the    eflicient    management,    soon    proved    the 
>^»3orjr>iiu/^   latent   possibilities    of   the    under- 
taking. 

Already    there    have    been    issued    by    the 
University    press    several    important    works 
of   the   greatest  technical   value   on    the   lan- 
guage and  culture  of  certain  tribes  inhabiting 
the  State.    Among  others  are  the  "Languages 
of    the    Coast    of    California,    South    of    San 
Francisco   Bay,"   by  Dr.   A.   Li.   Kroeber,   and 
^Native    Languaeces    of    Calif orni?-,"    a    ;foint 
;.ork   of  Dr.  Kroeber  and   Roland    B.   Dixon. 
In  addition.  Doctor  Pliny  Earle  Goddard  has 
incorporated,  in  two  remarkable  volumes,  the 
result   of   three   years   and   a   half   residence 
among    the    Hupa    Indians,    who    occupy    a 
reservation  in  the  northern  part  of  HumMldt 
county,  at  the  junction  of  the  Klamath  ana 
Trinity    rivers.     The    first    of   these    voU'mes 
on  the  "Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa"  gives 
the   environment,   customs,    traditions,    dress, 
homes,     occupations,     religion,     legends    and 
amusements  of  this  interesting  tribe,  and  the 
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second,  "Morpholology  of  the  Hupa  Lan- 
guage," 344  pages,  embraces  the  results  of 
a  thorough  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
vocabulary,  text  and  construction,  of  one  of 
the  most  complex  of  all  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  original  California  stocks. 
*****  ^ 

First  Experiment  on  Hupas. 

The  reasons  for  selecting  this  particular 
tribe  for  experiment  were,  first,  though  num- 
bering at  present  450  souls,  its  extinction 
within  measurable  limits,  was  altogether 
provable.  In  1866  the  tribe  numbered  650 
Individuals,  but  owing  to  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  scrofulous  diseases  and  the  high  rate 
of  mortality  among  the  younger  members, 
the  survival  of  the  tribe  beyond  a  few  gen- 
erations is  problematical.  The  language  and 
culture  of  the  Hupa  is  rich  and  copious  and 
worthy  of  preservation  on  this  account.  If  for 
no  other.  There  are  also  a  niirnber  of  the 
old  members  of  the  tribe,  survivors  of  the 
past,  who  retain  a  memory  of  the  ancient 
customs  and  traditions,  unimpaired  with  later 
corruptions.  Moreover  the  Hupa,  as  Indians, 
are  enterprising  and  Intelligent,  as  well  as 
thrifty.  Schools  have  been  established  for 
years,  and  some  speak  English  with  correct- 
ness and  fluency. 

Dr.  Goddard,  by  slow  degrees,  eventually 
acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  the  tribe 
and.  In  time,  was  admitted  to  all  the  tribal 
sejcrets. 


whi^h    t^.  T   ^'^   ""^   Athabascan    stock,    of 

branch.  They  Intermarried  freely  with  the 
neighboring  Yurok,  and  this  fad  may  ac! 
count,  to  some  extent,  for  certain  wide  dlf- 
ferences  existing  between  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  tribe  and  the  other  Athabas! 
cans,  though  the  gradual  and  imperceptible 
changes  which  are  always  taking  place  in 
the  language  of  isolated  peoples  may  explain 
variations  to  a  certain  extent.  The  differ- 
ences  are  manifest  in  the  phonetic  character 
of  the  language:  many  changes  having  taken 
place  m  consonants  and  vowels.  Adoption 
of  new  names,  and.  morphologically,  verb 
forms  have  been  multiplied  and  extended. 

While  Dr.  Goddard's  last  work  amounts 
to  a  nearly  complete  written  vocabulary  'of 
the  Hupa  language,  and  with  its  thousands 
of  texts  form  a  dictionary  of  words  and  sen- 
tences in  general  use,  it  fails  to  preserve  the 
sounds,  intonations  or  expressions  of  the 
language  as  spoken.  As  far  as  written  char- 
acters convey  a  knowledge  of  a  strange  lan- 
guage, the  "morphology"  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  In  ordinary  practice  writing  is 
a  device  to  bring  to  mind  sounds  which  are 
well  known.  Unless  the  sounds  are  Vvcll 
known,  or  can  be  made  known  by  other 
means,  the  written  characters  fall  both  to 
convey  them  to  those  who  study  them  or  In 
preserving  them  after  the  language  of  which 
they  are  a  part  has  vanished.     The  written 
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Characters  which  represent  the  ancient  lan- 
guages are  easily  translated  by  the  scholar, 
but  the  sounds  are  lost.  W^re  the  old  ora- 
tors to  come  to  life  again"  the  language  in 
which  they  would  declaim  would,  in  ail  prob- 
ability, be  unintelligible. 

Nowhere  has  the  inadequacy  of  written 
characters  made  itself  felt  more  than  in  the 
field  of  American  languages.  To  remedy  this 
the  ear  must  be  aided  by  some  artificial 
device. 

The  lip  movement,  in  producing  certain 
sounds,  may  be  directly  observed  by  the  eye. 
Where  a  comparison  between  sounds  made. 
In  part,  by  the  lips  in  the  same  or  different 
languages  Is  desired,  the  camera  may  be 
employed.  The  subject  to  be  photographed. 
Ir  this  instance  an  intelligent  Hupa  half- 
^'eed,  was  placed  In  a  strong  sunlight  and 
It'^very  rapid  lens  and  shutter  employed.  Th*© 
photographs  taken  were  arranged,  measured 
and  compared.  By  this  method  the  relative 
degree  of  lip  opening  for  each  vowel  and 
the  amount  of  lip  activity  characterizing  the 
language  as  a  whole  is  readily  shown. 

***** 

Records  on  Artificial  Palate* 

To    a    certain    extent    tongue    movements* 
were  also  observed,  but  greater  difficulty  was 
experienced   In    obtaining   records   than    with 
the    lip    sounds.      To    determine    and    fix    the 
movements   of   the    tongue,    certain   mechan- 
ical aids  are  employed.    The  simplest  of  these 
Is  the  artificial  palate,  which  was  first  used 
in    correcting    oral     deformities    and     Is,    in 
Europe,    employed     for    linguistic     purposes. 
The    illustrations    adequately    represent    the 
form   used  by   Doctor   Goddard   in   his   Hupa 
experiments.     The  metal  palate  is  made  thin 
as  possible,   and  adjusted  to  fit   the   roof  of 
the  mouth   perfectly.     There   is   difllculty   in 
extending    the    artificial    palate    beyond    the 
junction  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  as  the 
movement   of    the   soft    member    is    liable    to 
dislodge  It  and  pressure  upon  the  soft  palate 
is  liable   to  produce   gagging.     To  apply   the 
metal  palate  it  must  be  perfectly  dry.     It  is 
then  dusted  with  powdered  chalk  and  put  In 
place. 

Only  single  syllables  can  be  uttered,  care 
being  taken  that  a  complication  of  Impres- 
sions should  not  be  brought  about.  Where 
the  naturally  moist  tongue  touches  the  sur- 
face of  the  palate,  the  chalk  is  removed  and 
the  dark  surface  exposed.  The  palate  Is 
quickly  removed  from  the  mouth  and  pho- 
tographed.    By  this  method   the  exact  p>i)si- 


tion  of  the  tongue  in  making  a  certain  sound 
Is  fixed  provided  the  contact  is  upon  the 
hard  palate  or  the  teeth.  The  subject  using 
the  palat-e  in  this  instaiice,  speaks  English 
fairly  well,  and  the  Hupa  language  profi- 
ciently. 

^  *  *  *  *  ■ 

Records  on  Smoked  Paper, 

To  register  the  exact  time  of  the  begin- 
ning, culmination  and  ending,  of  the  tongue 
movement,  the  Rousselot  apparatus  was  em- 
ployed.    This  device  consists  of  a  horizontal 
cylinder   driven   at   a   uniform   rate   of   speed 
by  delicate  mechanism.     A  sheet  of  paper  is 
given    a    thin,    even    coating    of    smoke    and 
wrapped  around  the  cylinder.    Against  it  the 
fine,  elastic  tracing  point  of  the  Marey  tam- 
bour  rests,    and   registers    the   varying  force 
of  the  column  of  air  which  issues  from  the 
nose    or    mouth    or    any    compression    of    a 
closed  chamber  that  may  be  connected  with 
it.      For    registering    the    movement^  of    the 
^  tongue,  a  rubber  bulb  is  placed  between  the 
tongue  and  roof  of  the  mouth.     The  bulb  Is 
connected  with   the   tambour  by  means  of  a 
rubber  tube  passing  out  through  the  side  of 
the  mouth  into  which  the  words  are  spoken. 
Two  tambours  may  be  used,  one  connect- 
ing with  the  bulb  and  one  with  the  mouth- 
piece,  arranged   so   that   their  tracing  points 
will    make   but  a  single   line   when    the   car- 
riage   with    the    tambours    is    pushed    along 
while  the  cylinder  is  at  rest.     When  the  word 
or   phrase   is   spoken    two   synchronous    trac- 
ings are  made.     The  upper  one  is  from  the 
mouthpiece,  and  shows   the  varying  force  of 
the   air   colunm   from    the   oral    passage;    the 
lower  one  is  from  a  bulb  placed  on  the  point 
of  the  tongue,   the  elevations  in   the   tracing 
indicating    the    time    of    the    raising    of    the 
tongue  and  its  pressure  on  the  bulb. 

Mechanical  aids  for  observing  the  move- 
ments of  the  back  portion  of  the  tongue  and 
its  contact  with  the  soft  palate  are  not  eas- 
ily employed,  a  regrettable  fact,  for  many 
American  languages  have  whole  series  of 
sounds  formed  well  back  in  the  mouth.  The 
movements  of  the  velum  may  be  observed 
by  causing  the  subject  to  open  wide  the 
mouth  while  facing  a  strong  light,  but  the 
movements  of  the  walls  of  the  mouth  and 
the  condition  of  the  tongue  as  to  shape  and 
rigidity  are  difficult  to  determine  or  record. 
The  action  of  the  glottis,  as  to  the  degree 
and  time  of  resonancy,  may  be  shown  by 
Rousselot  tracings,  or  a  thin  membrane  of 
rubber  may  be  applied  to  the  walls  of  the 
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larynx   and   the    vibrations   conveyed   to   the 
tambour    by    means    of    compressed    air.     In 
this  manner  it  is  possible  to  settle  the  puz- 
zling questions  in  American  languages  con- 
cerning the  degree  and  constancy  of  sonancy 
in     certain     consonants.      The    NphysiolOglcal 
causes  of  the  sounds  are  consld^-ed  the  most 
Important.     If   the    sound    is    understood    the 
desired    result    can    be    produced.     There    Is, 
however,     another     side     to     phonetics,     the 
physical.     In    the    realm    of    physics,    exact 
measurements   are   possible   and   well  known 
laws,  jai-evail.  V  For    making    tracings,  of  .Ihfl 
consonants  of  the  Hupa  language  a  mouth- 
piece was  employed  connected  with  a  Marey 
tambour.     The   vowel   sounds,   which   are  the 
most  troublesome  to  deal  with  owing  to  the 
difficulty    of    ascertaining    or    recording    the 
shape  and  rigidity  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
chambers  in  which  the  words  resound  were, 
theoretically,    easily    disposed    of    from    the 
physical    side. 

*  *,        *  *  *         ♦ 

Photographs  Are  Employed, 

The  system  employed  by  Dr.  Goddard  wa« 
to  make  Rousselot  tracings  directly  from 
the  voice  and  to  enlarge  them  by  micro- 
photography.  Scientists  have  made  tracings 
from  the  wax  cylinders  of  the  phonograph. 
One  transferred  them  to  smoked  paper  and 
enlarged  them  by  a  system  of  levers.  An- 
other employed  a  mirror  and  a  beam  of  light 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  conclusions  in 
reference  to  the  employment  of  phonographs 
for  recording  are  thus  stated. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  breaking  up  the 
sounds  of  a  strange  language  so  recorded 
into  words  and  in  connecting  these  words 
with  their  proper  meanings.  This  may  be  In 
part  overcome  by  carefully  prepared  texts 
with  interlinear  translations  to  accompany 
each  cylinder.  It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted 
that  phonograph  cylinders  are  not  moro 
durable  and  permanent.  Phonograph  cylin- 
ders can  never  be  sufficient  in  themselves, 
because  they  utterly  fall  to  show  the  physi- 
ological processes  by  which  the  sounds  upon 
them  are  reproduced,  and,  after  all,  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  sounds  Is  more  Impor- 
tant, in  the  study  of  language,  than  the 
sound    itself. 
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LOiGifiTH  GETS 
BUFFALO  COAT 


Ponca  Chiefs  Make  Him  Ex- 
,  quwite  Present. 


SQUAWS  WORKED  HARD  ON  IT 


Horse    Chief    Eagle    Tells    Presideot^ 
and  RDosevelt  Says  Nicholas         "^1 


Will  Like  It,^ 


-t*'*****' 


Nicholas  Longworth,  bridegroom,  will 
have  one  unique  present.  It  is  a  Ponca 
Indian  buffalo  hide  waistcoat,  which  was 
brought  to  Washington  especially  for 
presentation  to  the  future  son-in-law  of 
the  Great  "White  Father  by  a  delegation 
of  nine  chiefs  from  the  Ponca  reserva- 
1  tion. 
'  Of  Exquisite  Workmanship. 

The  waistcoat  is  a  beauty.  The  buf- 
falo calf,  which  contributed  th^  hide  to 
Its  making,  cost  the  Indians  .$500,  and  in 
the    manufacture    all    the    skill    of    the 

tribe  has  been  exhausted.  Tlie  lining 
is  a  piece  of  blanket,  of  Indian  weave,  as 
soft,  almost,  as  down.  Evidently  the 
SQuaws  squandered  time  and  thought  on 
the  development  of  this  piece  of  wedding 
finery. 

Horse  Chief  Eagle  Makes  Speech. 

The  Indians  called  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  White  House,  where  they 
were  presented  to  the  President  and  in-  \ 

formed  him  of  the  purpose  of  their  mis- 
sion to  Washington.  Horse  Chief  Eagle, 
the  principal  dignitary  of  the  party, 
made  a  speech  in  Ponca,  and  the  Pres- 
ident responded  in  English.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt expressed  his  confidence  that  Mr. 
Longworth  w^ould  like  the  waistcoat 
mightily   and   treasure  it   highly. 

Those  who  called  on  the  President 
were  Horse  Chief  Eagle,  l^ittle  Soldier, 
Sam  Hinman.  also  known  as  White 
Chief;  Big  Goose»  Yellow  Horse,  White 
Tail,  John  Bull,  and  Lem  Cerrie,  all 
Poncas;  George  Premiaux  and  Mike 
Ray,   interpreters,  and  Mr.   Miller. 
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Ielk  tooth  robe  valued  at 
$4,000  stolen  from  girl. 

I  bAWTON,  OKLA.,  Feb.  15.— Lizzie 
Pendleton,  (laughter  of  David  Pendle- 
ton a  full-blood  Cheyenne  Indian, 
I  was  robbed  of  a  robe  which  was  orna- 
mented with  1,000  elk  teeth  and  val- 
ued at  $4,000. 

I  The  father  offers  reward  for  the 
I  capture  and  conviction  of  the  rob- 
1  hers. 
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INDIAN  CHIEF  WHO  WENT 
ACROSS  WITH  A  AVILD  WEST 
SHOW  CAPTURES  A  RICH 
DUTCH  WOMAN  AND  BRINGS 
HER  BACK  TO  HIS  VILLAGE. 
A  SWIFT  COURTSHIP  AND  WED- 


DING. 


When  it  comes  to  hymen  we  Ameri- 
cans are  pretty  swift.  There's  Ameri- 
can Horse,  the  Iroquois  Indian  chief,  who 
has  just  returned  from  the  old  country 
with  as  pretty  a  little  Dutch  bride  as  any 
man  would  want.  And  she  was  a  widow, 
a  cute,  bright-eyed,  plump  little  widow 
from   over   The    Hague   way. 

American  Horse,  with  all  his  feathers, 
moccasins,  tomahawks  (made  in  Pitts- 
burg) and  defer  skin  pants,  went  across 
the  water  last  year  as  part  of  a  show. 
There  was  an  Indian  village  with  scalp 
dances,  war  dances  and  other  scenes 
popularly  believed  in  Engand  and  the 
continent  to  be  common  in  Buffalo  and 
other  frontier  American  states. 

The  show  was  at  The  Hague  a  week. 
Among  the  first  day  visitors  was  Mrs. 
Johanna  Elizabeth  Von  Domellon,  the 
pretty  widow,  whose  husband  had  left 
her  single  and  with  much  good  coin  of 
the  realm  of  Wllhelmina. 


rlUican   Horse  snowed  her  arouna 

^UertoorArrcan     hLc     around 
ThI  Hague  In  a  carriage.     The  fifth  day 

I^erican    Horse    took    P°«««f' °"    "^^^e^ 
,  hanna   Elizabeth's   heart   and   they    were 

*  American    Horse    Is   a   big   buck,    good 
1  looking  for  an  Indian,  and  P««y  ^mooth 
1  even   W  he   can't     read       or   "^l^^;     J**^ 
!  widow' s   relatives    were    given    a    look    m 
i  on  the  arrangement  and  there  was  no  ob 

jection. 
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ER  SKILL  A8  COOK 
IN  IBIBE'8  HEARI 


I  Otoe  Indians  Adopted  White  Man  and 
Wife   Who  Wandered  Into* 


Their  Camp. 


C>^  ^^J 


aUTHRIE,  Okla.,  Aug.  21.— When  the 

lotoe  Indians  the  past  week  were  being 

Ipaid    by    Agent    Newman    at    the    Otoe 

(agency,    in    Northern      Oklahoma,      the 

]  "Barnes  Outfit,"  now  composed  of  many 

members,  was  with  them.   Each  Indian 

received    a    few    cents    more    than    $888, 

while  each  one  of  the  "outfit"  received 

1  about  $1,800. 

As    a   whole     the     "Barnes"    received 
I  nearly  $25,000,  and  being  full  Indian  cit- 
izens they  received  also  as  such  when 
the    Otoe    lands    were    recently    allotted 
240  acres  each  of  land. 

The  "Barnes  Outfit"  is  the  name  by 
which  a  family  of  adventurers  has  been 
known  in  Northern  Oklahoma  tor  tlie 
T^ast  thirty  years.  All  are  now  adopted 
members  of  the  Otoe  tribe,  with  which 
many  of  them  have  intermarried. 

It  all  happened  because  "Mother 
Barnes  was  a  good  cook.  Barnes  with 
his  wife,  drifted  among  the  Otoe  In- 
dians abiut  thirty  years  ago.  when  they 
were  penniless.  When  the  Otoes  were 
collecting  their  annuity  payment  from 
the  Government  they  took  the  "Barnes 
Outfit"  with  them  The  Indians  then 
held  a  big  feast  and  dance.  Mrs.  Barnes 
was  installed  as  chief  cook  and  to  this 
day  the  red  men  who  partook  of  that 
feast  maintain  that  never  before  had 
they    eaten     such     excellent    barbecued 

"^From  that  date  ^henceforward  Mrs. 
Barnes  cooked  her  way  into  the  tnbe 
1  Whatever  feast  was  held,  she  had  to  be 
the  chef.  V/llhin  a  few  years  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barnes  had  become  so  popular 
that  the  Otoee  by  a  unanimous  vote 
I  adopted  them  into  |he  tribe  ^s  tuU  Ip- 
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I  in  making 
requires  and 
I  any  other  kind 
)lesomc,  stimu- 

;  ckdming  to 

quality  that 

lilar  tobaccos. 


>roducing  the  best 
under  the  same 

siness  a  life  study, 
factories  in  the 
world's  greatest 

the  lime  to  get 
[ulating,  satisfying 
Do  not  accept 
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'      SALEM  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

The  Salem  Indian  School,  at  Chemawa,  Ore- 
/   ffon,  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  the  country.     It  was  originally  estab- 
lished at  Forest  Grove  in  1880,  and  moved  to 
Chemawa,  five  miles  north  of  Salem,  m  1885. 
The   citizens    of    Salem,    and    Marion    county 
donated    177.32    acres    of   land   to    secure   its 
location  at  Chemawa,  which  was  increased  the 
next  year  by  the  purchase  of  84.92  acres  by 
the  pupils  of  the  school  from  their  earnmgs 
in  the  hop  fields  and  on  farms  adjoining  the 
school,  and  later  82.83  acres  were  purchased 
by  the  Government,  giving  the  school,  at  the 
present  time,  a  farm  of  345.07  acres  of  land. 

From  the  first,  the 
school  has  had  a  steady 
growth  until  now  it  has 
a  capacity  of  six  hun- 
dred pupils,  requiring 
a  force  of  employes 
and  instructors  num- 
bering forty-one. 

Chemawa  has  always 
stood  in  the  front  rank 
as  an  industrial  school, 
and   the   northwest   has 
many       farmers       and 
graduates   from  its  de- 
partments.    The  South- 
ern    Pacific      Railroad 
passes  directly  through 
the    beautiful    grounds, 
which   are   kept   up   by   labor   of  the    Indian 
pupils.      Trains,    on    the    main    Ime    between 
Portland    and     San     Francisco,   stop    at   the 
main  entrance  to  the  school. 

The  faculty  includes  many  able  instructors, 
.nd  the   school  has  had  the  benefit  of  their 
"^.Zi^^^^  years     The  superin^^^^^^^^^ 
Fdwin   L.    Chalcraft,   entered   the   service   m, 
1883    serving    at    Chehalis,    Puyallup,   Salem, 
Ed    R?ver!  Wyoming,   then    Supervisor    of 
TndTin  Schools,  a'ld  then  back  to  Salem.     His 
Sslant,  W.  P.  Campbell    )W11  celeb^^^^^^^ 
Qilvpr  weddine:  anniversary  in  the  employ  ui 
uncle  Sam  c^.  the  f.rst  of  next  Septe-h^e'- 
He  was  disciplinarian  at  Carlisle  for  tlurtecn 
vearT  and  superintendent  at  Sisseton,  Soutl, 
nTkota      Wind      River,     Wyoming,     Warm 
?nrinS  then  to  Salem.    He  has  always  taken 
bereft  interest  in  athletic  work  and  m  the 
Llal  side  of  the  life  at  Government  school. 
He  has  seen  Chemawa  grow  from  three  nun 
died  to  eight  hundred  pnpils. 


I 


Cionise,   photo 
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The  corp  of  employes  comprises  physician, 
nurse,  classroom  teachers,  instructors  ^  farm- 
ing,  gardening,   dairying,  mechanical    trades 
matron,    and    includes    nine    Indians     "lostly 
graduate  of  the   school.     One,  the  <^^sciplin- 
arian,   David    E.    Brewer,  has   been  with  the 
institution    since    it    was    opened    at    l^oresl 
Grove-first  as  a  pupil  and  later  as  an  em- 
ploye.    For  fifteen  years  he  has  had  personal 
control    of    the    boys,    numbering    sometimes 
more  than  one-half  of  the  enrollment. 

The  instruction  covers  all  branches  taught 
in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  country,  and^^ 

industrial  training  to  boys  is  g^^^"^^^^^^ 
incr    e-ardeninff,   carpentering,   wagon-making, 
ng,   garaemiib*         v  harness-making, 

blacksmithing,      snoe      ^^^J"         v^nkinp-    steam 

tailoring,   printing,   Pl\^^^^^"|' ^^^   fir  t  ^^     ' 
cnrl  Plertrical  engineering.    The  giris,  nr^L  ui 
nn     nre  taueht  to  be  good  housekeepers  and 

stmction  of  the  pupils  and  in  performing  the 
strucuoi.  i;„(,i_     The  correlation  of  lit- 

Trary    an^  industrial    features    are   properly 
idiusted  to   produce   a  well-rounded   educa- 
tion   and  stimulate  the  best  qualities  of  the 
indhidual      The  distinct  individuality  of  the 
,  "^d ian  pllMl,  which  is  vaned  as  in  any  other 
rice   is  recognized  and  cultivated.    While  m 
crnrV    instruction    does    not    go    beyond    the 
rominon  school  grades,  the  industrial  instruc- 
tro^Ts  continued  until  the  pupils  are  equipped 
-        o  earn  their  Uving  with  their  hands  and  pos- 
sess oonftdcnce  to^  meet  their  white  brethren 
nn  eauTl  footing  in  the  industrial  world.    Ihe 
nuSus   youni   Indian  --  wlio  have    ef 
.school    and    are    now    leading    "^etul    iiveb 
through    the    northwest    as    farmers,    black- 
Tthf  millmen   tailors,  engineers,  electncian 

ilSion"^  hTcriw^SritroT  0^on 
'a-nrSe  northwest  -ntry,  n^^-"-^,,';- 
trr-L^nnd  le^i^g^thl  into  the  chan- 

nels  of  good  citizenship. 

^  Edward  L.  Chalcraft. 
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SALEM  INDIAN  SCHOOL 
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The  Salem  Indian  School,  at  Chemawa,  Ore- 
ffon,  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  the  country.     It  was  originally  estab- 
lished at  Forest  Grove  in  1880,  and  moved  to 
Chemawa,  five  miles  north  of  Salem,  m  I8H0. 
The    citizens    of    Salem,    and    Marion    county 
donated    177.3^    acres   of    land    to   secure   its 
location  at  Chemawa,  which  was  increased  the 
next  year  l>v  the  purchase  of  84.92  acres  by  • 
the  pupils  of  the  school  from  their  earnings 
in  the  hop  fields  and  on  farms  adjoinmg  the 
school,  and  later  8;.^83  acres  were  purchased! 
by  the  Government,  giving  the  school,  at  the  U 
1) resent  time,  a  farm  of  345.0T  acres  of  land. 
^  From     the     first,     the 

school  has  had  a  steady  j 
growth  until  now  it  has 
a  capacity  of  six  hun- 
dred pupils,  requiring 
a  force  of  employes 
and  instructors  num- 
bering forty-one. 

Chemawa'  has   always  j 
stood  in  the  front  rank  | 
as  an  industrial  school,  | 
and    the    northwest   has 
many       farmers       and 
graduates   from  its  de- 
l)artments.     The  South- 
ern     Pacific      Railroad 
passes  directly  through 
the    beautiful    grounds, 
whicli    are   kept   up   by   labor   of   the    Indian 
pupils.      Trains,    on    the    main    line    between 
Portland     and     San     Francisco,   stop    at   the 
main  entrance  to  the  school. 

The  faculty  includes  many  able  instructors, 
•Hul   the   schcfol  has  had   the  benefit   of  their 
e  vi2  for    everal  years.    The  supcrintenden 
'^^?  •      T      rbiler-ift     entered    the   service    m 

WhKl    livert  Wyoming,    the"    Superv-sor    of 

{„  iLn  Schools,  nn.l  then  ]!-^.^ ^;,^\^ 
n«istant  \V.  P.  CanipboU,  will  cckbr.ite  nis 
siTvcr  wedding  annive'rsary  in  the  employ  of 

tie   sTm   <'.   the   first   of   next   Septen. he 
He  was  disciplinarian  at  Carlisle  for  tlniKui 

ear^  and  s,  perinten.lent  at  Sisseton,  South 
nkota  Wind  Uivcr,  Wyoming,  Warn. 
Snrimrs  then  to  Salem.  He  has  always  taken 
^^Ct' interest  in  athletic  work  and  .n  the 
;:„.^aVsid"  0%  the  life  at  Governn.en  sehoo  s. 
He  has  seen  Chemawa  grow  from  tlnec  nun 
dred  to  eight  hundred  pui)ils. 
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The  corn  of  employes  comprises  physician, 
nurse,  classroom  teachers,  instructors  •»  f^^rm- 
ing,  gardening,  dairying,  mechanical  trades 
matron,  and  includes  nine  Indians  mostly 
graduate  of  the  school.  One,  the  disciplin- 
arian, David  E.  Hrewer,  has  been  wi  h  the 
institution  since  it  was  opened  at  l<or(st 
Grove-first  as  a  j.upil  and  later  as  an  em- 
ploye. For  fifteen  years  he  has  had  personal 
control  of  the  iiovs,  numbering  sometimes 
more  than  one-half  of  the  enrollment. 

The  instruction  covers  all  brandies  tauglit 
in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  country,  and; 

industrial  training  to  boys  is  given  in  farm- 
nJ    Srdcning,   c^irpentering,   wagon-making, 
ing,   gariaiii't,,         j  harness-making, 

hlacksmithing,  ^^oe  ^n^  j^j^ing,  steam 
tailoring,  printing,  P'V""'"^',,;  'iris  first  of 
cnrl  electrical  eng  neering.  Ihe  gins,  nrsi  u. 
^\    are  taught  to  be  good  housekeepers  and 

sir!  'rr.ur.r't!,.r;"  -  ■ 

siiu^Liuii  ^.  ,;     '1       'pi.e   correlation   ot    Ut- , 

r ;  tc ''  nd.5rl-al    futures    are    properly 
adufstcd   to   produce    a   well-rounded   educa- 

,V;En'  mpil,  '^.ich  is  vaned  as  in  any  other 

-rry' iiXSm  dlt^"  f  "bef^^  Ke 
coZon  school  grades,  the  industrial  instruc- 
tmTs  continued  until  the  pupils  are  cquippexl 
to  earn  their  living  with  their  hands  and  pos-  \ 
sess  conf <^nce  t.rmeet  their  white  brethren 
on  e.  ual  footing  in  the  industrial  world      Ihc 

1    the   northwest   -"'^  ;;   "\:r '^'rtheir 
tr  L^and  le;^ting't  Jn,  into  the  chan- 

nels  of  tj;ood  citizenship. 

^  Edward  L.  Cuat-craft. 
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Princess-Heiress  Weds  an  Indian 


FRANK  lyall,  grrandson  of  Chief 
lyall,  of  the  one-time  powerful 
Yakima  ti;-ibe  in  eastern  Wash- 
ington, has  won  for  his  bride 
Miss  Ida  Smith,  a ,  half-breed,  called 
"the  Venus  of  the  Yakima  Reservation." 
They  were  married  by  Magistrate  Tag- 
gard   at   North   Yakima. 

Ida  Smith  was  declared  a  princess  of 
the  Yakimas  on  her  fourteenth  birth- 
day, four  years  ago.  Her  bridal  pres- 
ents include  a  double  rope  of  elks' 
teeth,  328  in  all,  in  themselves  a  small 
fortune. 

The  Indian  princess  is  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Abner  Smith,  who  "came  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  pioneer  from  New  York. 
For  some  "service  to  a  warrior  of  the 
Yakimas  he  was  given  the  privilege  of 
choosing  '  an  Indian  wife.  His  only 
daughter  lived  with  the  Indians  until 
ten  years  of  age  and  talked  only  in  their 
tongue.  When  the  first  school  district 
was  established  in  Yakima  county  the 
Indian  girl  was  among  the  pupils.  Af- 
terward she  attended  the  agency  high 
school     and    then     the    high    school     at 

North    Yakima,    where    she    was   gradu- 
ated   with    honors   a   >'oar   :\?::o. 

Mrs.  lyall  Is  an  accomplisbed  pianiste 
and  has  a  .contralto  voice  of  consider- 
able range.  She  rides  cayuses  bare- 
back like  a  full-blood  and  can  drive  an 


\ 


/^ 


automobile,  while  as  a  rifle  shot  she  ha« 
a  reputation  as  a  veritable  Diana  on 
the  chase  for  big  game.  Her  father's 
house  Is  carpeted  with  ^bearskins,  elk 
and  moose  hid(\s,  and  she  has  other 
trophies  of  the  hunt. 

lyall  is  a  well-to-do  rancher  and  a 
typical  man  of  his  tribe.  He  is  thirty 
years  old  and  a  widower  of  five  years. 
He  won  tlie  half-breed  princess  after 
long  wooint;  and  after  she  had  rejected 
several  white  men. 

"Frank  lyall  is  an  Indian,"  she  said 
to  one  of  Her  girl  friends  a  few  days 
before  the  wedding,  "but  he  once  silved 
my  life  and  I  feel  1  belong  to  him  body 
and  soul.  His  people  are  my  people 
on  my  mother's  side.  I'll  marry  him 
or  die  what  you  call  'an  old  maid.'  " 

P'riends  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
marry  a  man  nearer  to  her  own  attaln- 
moiits,  but  slie  tin-ned  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  pleadings.  "My  mother,  a  full- 
l)loodrd  Yakima,  was  good  enough  for 
my  father,"  she  declared,  "and  I  am 
none  too  good  for  Frank  lyall,  through 
whose  vems  flow  the  blood  of  a  noble 
race." 

The  princess  had  her  picture  taken  in 
a  gown  fitting  her  rank  in  the  Yakima 
tribe  and  her  husljand  in  the  raiment 
of  a  chieftain,  an  inheritance  from  the 
grandfather.  They  live,  however,  in  a 
modern  house,  on  a  well-kept  farm  of  v 
C4{)  acres,    just    like    white    folks. 

Abner  Sm.ith.  father  of  the  bride, 
says  his  daughter  will  inherit  his  prop- 
erty, whicli  is  estimated  to  be  wortl* 
more  than  $1,000,000. 

Page    Eleven 
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Pi  IN  HI  BILLS 


Odd    Scheme    by    Which 

Canada  Distributes  Money 

Due  for  Lands. 


«OVER  $200,000  DISTRIBUTED 


"But  the  Paymaster  Has  Stunt  Whereby 

He  Really  Handles  Only 

$30,000. 


SBATTI-.E.  Wash.,  Oct.  31.— Several 
years  ago,  the  Canadian  government 
took  fronri  the  tribes  of  Indians  about 
^Athabasca  lake  and  river  a  large  tract 
.  ot  land  and  in  payment  for  the  same 
it  gives  each  year  $5  to  each  Indian  and 
$25  to  the  chiefs  in  $1  bills. 

The   reason    tor  ^  this   is    that   the   In- 
dians   dwelling    in    the    district    do    not 
•  know    the    value    of    money.     A    paper 
dollar  looks  to  him  about  the  same  as 
a     blank     piece     of    paper    to    a   baby. 
I  Should  the  payment  be  made  in  silver, 
the  simple  minded  child  of  the  wilder- 
ness would  punch  a  hole  In  it  and  wear 
it  about  his  neck  and  thus  a  great  deal 
[of  money  would  be  taken  from  circula- 
'  tion.     Should  payment  b^   made  in  one 
bill,  the  Indian  is  liable  to  lose  it. 

How  Payments  Are  Made. 

Once  each  year,  a  representative  of 
the  Canadian  government  makes  a  trip 
through  the  country  and  pays  the  In- 
dians. On  this  trip  he  takes  $30,000  in 
$1  bills  and  will  probably  pay  out  more 
than  $200,000.    The  natural  question  from 

civilization  is,   how  does  he  do  it. 

As  the  Indian  knows  nothing  about 
the  value  of  money  his  method  of  finan- 
cial trade  is  on  the  value  of  skins. 
JiJverything  he  buys  is  reckoned  by 
skins,  and  when  one  talk  dollars  to 
him,  hia  face  has  the  expression  of  a 
blank  cartridge.  Fortunately  for  the 
government,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
has  secured  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Indians  during  the  century  of  dealing 
with  them,  and  the  money  paid  to  the 
Indians  finds  its  way  into  the  trading 
posts  of  the  company.    ' 

Here  is  how  the  government  pay- 
— wftstw:*  do«8  hicf  phenomenal  stunt  of 
paying  $1K)0,000  or  more  with  only  $30,000 
in  his  pocket.  He  goes  direct  to  a  dis- 
trict inhabited  by  perhaps  2,000  or  3,000 
Indians;  here  he  will  pay  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000  in  "treaty  money."  Each  Indian 
and  his  family  is  given  the  Ave  $1  bills 
in  payment  for  his  surrender  of  thfe 
]and,  and  each  chief  his  $25. 

Makes  Their  Credit  Good. 

After  making  this  payment,  the  pay- 
master takes  a  rest  for  a  short  time  at 
the  Hudson  Bay  post  nearest  the  pay 
station.  Within  a  few  days  the  Indians 
have  made  a  line  to  the  post,  and  there 
purchased  whatever  looks  good  to  them. 

They  whack  the  money  down  onto  the 
tradlnj?  post  counter,  order  something 
worth  perhaps  50  cents  and  leave.  The 
company  agent  charges  the  red  man 
with  wliat  he  has  purchased  and  credits 
liim  with  the  balance  of  the  $5;  so  that 
In  the  future  he  can  trade  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount. 

Within  R  week  froim  the  date  of  paying 
the  treaty  money  every  dollar  of  the 
amount  has  been  paid  into  the  trading 
post.  The  paymaster  gives  the  post 
agent  a  check  for  the  amount  and 
starts  for  the  next  Indian  settlement. 

7hus  he  goes  from  one  tribe  to  an- 
other, paying  the  Indians,  waiting  for 
the  money  on  his  rounds.  When  the 
agent  returns  to  Edmonton  or  back  to 
civilization,  he  has  about  all  the  money 
he  had  upon  beginning  the  Journey,  and 
has  paid  out  more  than  $200,000. 
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MAY  TAX  INDIAN  LANDS. 

[supreme  Court  Holds  State  Has  Right 

Without  Specific  Authority. 

That  State  authorities  may  tax  the 
land  of  an  Indian  held  in  severalty,  even 
In  the  absence  of  explicit  legislation  giving 
such  authority,  was  decided  yesterday  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  James  Gowdy  against  the  county 
assessor  of  Pierce  County,  Wash. 

Gowdy  Is  a  Puyallup  Indian,   and  holds 
land  granted  to  him  in  severalty.    A  pro- 
vision in  hi!?  patent  from  the  government 
exempted   the   property   from   "sale,   levy, 
or    forfeiture"    while    Washington    should 
remain  a  Territory,  and  afterward,  unless 
the     State      legislature     should      provide 
otherwise.      After    the    admission    of    the 
State  a  law  authorizmg  in^general  terms 
the  "alienation"  of  Indi&n-hcld  lands  was 
pai^sed,  but  the  Indians  asserted  that  the 
anti-levy   feature   of  the  patents  had  not 
been  removed  by  the  enactment,  and  the 
Gowdy    suit    was    instituted.      The    State 
courts  held   against   him,   and   their   find- 
ing was  Indorsed  by  yesterday's  decision. 
The    opinion    was    delivered    by    Justice 
Brewer,    who    said   the   fact    that    Gowdy 
had     become     a     citizen     of     the     United 
States,  as  he  had  done  by  accepting  land 
In  severalty,  had  made  him  amenable  to 


the  tax  laws. 
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At  Yuma  I  abandoned  my  boat  and  spent  some  days  with  a  band  of  roving  Apaches 


At  Yuma,  a  few  days  later,  I  abandoned 
my  boat,  having  rowed  four  hundred  miles^ 
went  on  a  hunt  for  a  band  of  roving 
Apaches  and  spent  a  few  happy  days  with 
them  in  the  wilds  of  Arizona,  before  re- 
turning to  civilization. 
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At  Yuma  I  abandoned  my  boat  and  spent  some  days  with  a  band  of  roving  Apaches 


At  Yuma^  a  few  days  later^  I  abandoned 
my  boat,  having  rowed  four  hundred  mileS;, 
went  on  a  hunt  for  a  band  of  roving 
Apaches  and  spent  a  few  happy  days  with 
them  in  the  wilds  of  Arizona,  before  re- 
turning to  civilization. 
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lOD  TEETH. 

Eat     No     S^'eets,     and     Consequently 
Have  No  Need  of  Dentists. 

From  the  Kansas  City  Journal. 

"Nobody  ever  saw  an  Indian  with  bad 
teeth,"  remarked  j.  S.  Miller,  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  One  Ranch. 

"Do  you  know  why?"  he  continued. 
"Just  this:  because  they  eat  no  sweets  of 
any  kind;  they  restrict  themselves  to  sim- 
ple food,  and  they  live  out  of  doors.  When 
we  first  started  out  with  these  Wild  West 
shows  every  fall,  I  thought,  inasmuch  as 
the  trip  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  an  out- 
ing, to  give  my  Indians  a  touch  of  high 
life  by  putting  them  up  at  hotels.  They 
v/ere  thorcughly  unhappy,  and  nearly 
starved  on  the  small  portions  of  various 
dishes.  They  could  not  touch  the  sweets, 
nor  eat  anything^  fried.  So  now  we  let 
them  do  their  own  cooking,  which  is  very 
simple.  They  boil  great  quantities  of 
meat,  and  a  big  helping  of  this,  with  bread 
and  coffee,  is  all  that  an  Indian  wants. 
They  take  no  cream  or  sugar  in  their  cof- 
fee, and,  in  fact,  never  use  sugar  In  any 
article  of  food. 

"There  are  Indians  on  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  One  Ranch  so  old  that  nobody 
can  tell  their  age.  They  may  show  every 
mark  of  extreme  age,  but  every  one  of 
them  has  all  of  his  teeth,  and  they  aw 
sound  and  firm." 
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Indian  Leader  Slain 

Leaving  War  Council 

^  -  - 

Head  of  the  Shoshones  Clubbed  to  Death 
and  His  Body  Then  Cut  to  Pieces— Out- 

come  of  Family  Feud. 


LANDER,  Wyo.,  Jan.  12.-Oeorge 
Terry,  head  of  the  Shoshone  Indian 
council,  was  murdered  Thursday  night 
as  he  came  out  of  the  council  lodge  on 
the  Indian  reservation. 

He  was  first  knocked  down  with  a  war 
club,  and  his  body  was  then  cut  to 
pieces  with  knives.  The  murder  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  outcome  of  a  family 
feud.  No  arrests  have  been  made,  but 
suspicion  points  strongly  to  several 
prominent  Indians. 

Terry  was  a  half-breed  son  of  the  for- 
mer famous  Mormon  Bishop  Terry,  of 
Utah.  He  had  lived  on  the  Shoshone 
reservation  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years. 

There  are  several  factions  among:  the 
Indians,  and  as  Terry's  barn  and  horses 


were  recently  mysteriously  burned, 
arson  being  suspected,  it  is  believed 
that  the  crime  was  committed  by  some 
of  the  factions. 

The  proposed  abandonment  of  Fort 
Washakie  will,  it  is  believed  by  leading 
citizens,  result  in  serious  disturbances 
among  the  Indians,  who  have  been  held 
In  restraint  by  awe  of  the  soldiers.  The 
Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  are  sworn 
enemies,  and  there  are  factions  in  both 
trib«B  ready  to  fight  at  any  time. 

The  Rev.  John  Robert,  for  thirty  years 

a     missionary     among    the     Shoshones, 

fears  for  the  worst  when  the  troops  are 
removed  and  the  post  abandoned.  The 
Shoshones  greatly  outnumber  the  Arap- 
ahoes. from  whom  they  differ  greatly 
In  origin,  religrlon,  and  customs,  and 
whom  they  regard  as  usurpers. 


^i?^ 


CHIEF  GMONIMO  IS  INSAHEI 

Great  Apache  '^Tarribr  Demented  Be- 
cause of  His  Confinement. 


Refa.«l  to  Grant  Him  PermI«to«  to 

\l»lt  Artisona  Causes  Htm  to 

Become  Morose. 


f 


T        f^r,   Okla    May  iS.-ChielTfeeronlmo.  1 
theCat  Apache  -rrior.  who  is  said  to  | 
lav 'scalped  more  whi^e  P-Pl-  t^^an  anV 
other  living  Indian,  and  who  f"'  twenty 
years  has  been  a  vns^merot  ^■^'J\l 

to   be   guaraeu  government  service. 

n-et\r3:"ln^n::n\e  wande^d  awav 
rrom  home  and  was  not  seen  "ntll  nearly 
nightfall,    being    discovered    about    dark 

wLdering     carelessly     "^'^^^f^^^^i^f  "^ 
watching  the  highways  and  murmuring 

'  A  trriage  approached  and  ^e  gallo'.e'l 
toward    it    with    a    ferocious     grm  Jhat 
frlEhtened   the  occupants.  He  was  taKen 
in   ol'arge  by  two   scouts,    who   came   up 
and  rrevented  him  following  the  party. 
"  Geronimo  is  believed  to  have  ^--"  ^«; 
mented  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  VV  ar 
Department   and    the   Pres.dent  ^oj'.ut 

^^'-  'TIL  Tce^ror.^rm"n/rasti 

^ns  Of  v'uagos  and  slaughtering  of 
""sinTe  his  last  appeal  to'  the  President 
,e'ha:  been  -0-- ^  threTgMh' of      "s 


LOST  INDi  leiOE 
IS 


Has  Its  Home  in  the  Yellow- 
head  Pass  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Rockies. 


DISCOVERED  BY  HEAD 

OF  SURVEYING  PARTY. 


Passes  Time  in  the  Chase  of 
Big  Game  and  Is  Also 


Raising  Horses. 


^^j> 


r  "  (Special  to  The  V\''orld.)  ^ 

(SPOKANE,     Wash.,     June     l.^James 
M.   Cornish,   head  of  a  sur\^eying  party 
workln.g   in   the   wulderness  of   the   Yel- 
lowhead  Pass  in   the  Canadian   Rockies 
— -which   the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company   seeks  to   penetrate   with 
jts      transcontinen-tlal      line— brings      to 
Spokane    a    stcry    of    the    discovery    of 
more    than   300  families   of   Indians   hid- 
d'sn.    miles     from     ci\^ilization    lin    tbe 
northern    wilds.        They    appear    to    be 
prosperous  and  contented,  passing  most 
of  their  time  in  the  chase  of  big  game 
and  breeding  horses. 

"Their  story  of  settling  in  Yellovvhead 
Pass    is    romantic,"    Mr.    Cornish    said, 
"reading  mtore   like   a  chapter  recorded 
by    Fenlmiore    Cooper    than    an    histor- 
ical  fact.     The  Indians   claim   to   be  de 
Bcondants      from      the      once      powerful 
Iroquois  nation,  whioh  wrought  so  much 
havoic   in   the   eighteenth   century.    Cen- 
eratio'ns    ago,    they    say,    they    lived    in 
Illinois,  'but  in   the   Blackhawk  uprising 
they    were   driven   frcm    the   States   and 
for    safety    vvere    farced    to    liee   to    the 
iNorthwest.  ,       v 

"They  travelled  many  months  througa 
fitrango  lands  and  territories  ruled  by 
ravage  Indian  tribes.  Tliey  sougnt 
Bhelter  with  the  Bloo.l,  Blackteet,  Cree 
and  Beaver  Indians,  but  were  treated 
like  outcasts,  and  llnaliv  driven  further 
•westward.  ^  , 

"I'^rom  camp  to  camp  they  journeyea 
until  thev  struck  the  Nez  Perce  coun- 
try, in  Northern  Idaho,  going  thence 
to  Siokane  and  Yakima  settlements, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  remain. 
From  the  Yakima  Valley  they  went  into 
the  Colville  dif^tric-t,  where  half  their 
number  were  kill*^:d  in  combat  w:th  the 
ColviUes  and  Cceur  d'Alenes. 

Finally,  one  of  their  C'i:iefs«  told  me, 
they  settled  in  tl^.e  Rocky  Mountains,  at 
the"  mouth  of  YoUowhead  Pass,  and,^  as 
no  one  appeared  to  mole'st  them,  they 
remained.  For  a  tinio  thoy  tro  led  with 
the  Hudson  Bay  people,  but  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years  they  have  not 
been  in  communication  with  either  fac- 
tors or  traders.  Whether  Vhis  is  be- 
cause of  somoyroal  or  fancied  wrong  I 
was  not  ai'Dle  t\  learn,  but  I  did  note 
peculiar  turn  of  the  Up  when  the  chief 
talked  about  His  forebears.  deaUn^b 
with    the    cT.'-nn-^ny,"  hnr^ps 

Mr.   Cornish  ^ay.s  many  cf  the  horsey 
found    in    the    pass    are    hign-bred  ;and 
fleet  of  foot.     The  mon  devote  mucn  ot 
"heir     time    to     tribal     sports,     such     as 
^amc-i    botwocn    boys,    foot    racing    and 
T^nii     niavinr     the    last    named    pastime 
ho  ng  a  cr"";;  hetvvoen  lacrosse  ,^nd  base- 
i^a  11    the  bat  being  similar  to  that  used 
•hv    cricketers,    with    a   ^^t^"  .t^,^,,^'V;, 
The   Indians   appeared  to  be  {^^^^''\\l l"" 
Mr.    Cornish    and    his   party    an  I    enter- 
tained them  at  a  potlatch  durm 
stay.      ^    


g   their 


CONCERNING    LEFT-HANDED    ABORIGINES 

A  RECENT  article  in  Science  requested 
people  in  charge  of  Indians  to  find  the  pro- 
portion of  left-handed  aborigines  to  the  right- 
handed  ones.  Acting  upon  that  request,  the 
writer  has  been  investigating  the  subject 
among  the  Hoh  and  Quileute  Indians,  and, 
out  of  a  population  of  231,  five  left-handed 
people  were  found:  How-withlup  (male),  Wa- 
lo-thlu  (male),  Hick-sh  (male),  Thle-ba-tolch 
(male),  Hi-yic-to-utl  (female). 

Albert  B.  Beagan 
La  Push,  Wash. 


NEW    YORK,    SATURDAY,    JUNE    15,    1907. 


MYTHS  OF  THE  MQDNTAINS 

PRETTY  INDIAN  LEGENDS  TOLD  IN 
THE  ADIRONDACKS. 


Memory  of  a  Tragedy  that  Haunts 
the  Shores  of  Ampersand  Pond — 
Story  of  the  Cardinal  Flower  and 
the  Origin  of  the  White  Pond  Lily. 


«<w  Born  State— l^ne  geocgg> 


There   is  deep   feeling  for  many     in    the 
quietude  which  broods  over  the  Adirondack 
wilderness.  In  the  imagination  of  the  early 
woodsman,    the   forests   were   peopled  with 
fairy     folk.     It    is   easily   understood  how 
a  sojourner  by  twilight  or  in  darkness  and 
alone  would  people  the  shadowy  places  with 
shadowy,  moving  forms.    Even  in  calm  wea- 
ther,   the    wood    is    always    full    of    slight 
noises.  There  are  sounds  like  stealthy  foot- 
steps and  the  swish  of  garments  when  the 
fitful  breezes  stir  the  bits  of  loosened  bark 
which  cling  to   the   trunks  of  birches;    and 
farther  in,  among  the  trees,  there  is  the  fall 
of   the   nut  or  pine   cone,   the    rush    of    a 
squirrel,  the  rise  of  a  grouse,  the  flight  of 
the  deer  over  dead   leaves.     As   the   wind 
rises  the  forest  speaks  with  many  voices. 

Modern  Adirondack  folklore  contains 
many  legends  of  the  forest.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Upper  Saranac  Lake,  the  In- 
dians used  to  say  there  once  lived  an  In- 
dian spirit,  a  Jumbo  of  his  kind.  He  waft 
much  given  to  leaping,  and  one-half  mile 
was  just  an  every-day  sort  of 
jump       for       him.         When        he  first 

learned  that  the  white  man  had  arrived 
on  the  lake,  it  so  enraged  him  that  he  made 
a  jump  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  from  the  Corey 
place  on  the  Upper  Saranac.  to  Round  or 
Little  Stony  Creek  Pond.  To  prove  this 
story,  inhabitants  of  that  locality  will  point 
out  to  you  the  imprint  of  his  ponderous 
moccasin  tracks,  where  he  landed  on  the 
shore  of  that  pond.  After  this  effort  he 
never  looked  upon  the  limpid  waters  of  the 
Saranac  again.  Doubtless  the  jump  was  too 
much  for  him;  at  any  rate,  that  was  the 
last  one  he  was  ever  known  to  make. 

THE    CARDINAL    FLOWER. 

Flowers  and  game,  as  well  as  human  be- 
ings, are  included  in  the  quaint  supersti- 
tions of  the  Adirondack  woods.  The  Indians 
have  a  pretty  myth  respecting  the  cardinal 
flower,  a  deep  red  blossom  which  flourishes 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  forest.  White 
deer  were  considered  sacred  by  the  Indian 
hunters,  and  should  any  one  of  their  num- 
ber be  so  unfortunate  as  to  slay  one,  his 
own  death  was  sure  to  follow  within  a  year. 
Once  upon  a  time     ^   young     brave     acci- 

carrying  it  to  his  camp  to  carve,  a  few 
drops  of  its  blood  fell  upon  the  ground,  and 
upon    this    spot    the    first    cardinal    flower 

sprang  up.  ^     m       - 

The    origin   of    the   white     pond     lily,    a 
beautiful  and  highly  odorous  flower,  which 
is  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  lakes  and 
streams,  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  brave's 
affection  for  a  young  Indian  maiden.  When 
the   young    buck    approached   her    she    fled 
and    he    pursued    up    along    the    Racquettd 
River  bank  until  finally,  upon  arriving  at 
a  high   precipice    overhanging   the   stream, 
she   paused,   but   only    for   a   moment,   and 
then    made    a    fatal    leap    into    the    waters 
below.     From    the    water    at    once\  sprang 
the  white  pond  lily. 

Back   of    the    name    ^'Adirondack"    is    the 
most   curious   legend   of  all.     Some  of   the 
Algonquin   tribes,  belonging   to   the   valleys 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay,  having 
been  defeated  by  the  Iroquois,  and  driven 
from   their   hunting    grounds,     were      often 
forced   by   the  ;ong  Northern     winters    l^ 
subsist   for    days   upon   the   buds   and   bark 
of    trees.      Hence    these    old-time    enemies 
of  the  Five  Nations  called  them  in  derision 
Ad-i-ron-dacks,    or    tree    eaters.    The    word 
is  taken   from   the   Iroquois— "hades,"   they 
eat.  and  "Garandah,"  the  trees.  The  French 
dropped  the  h  and  wrote  the  word  Adiron- 

I  dacks. 

Ampersand  Pond,  which  lies  at  the  base 

[Continued   on  Next   Page.l 
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INDIANS'  TRADE  IN  WIVES 

REGARDED  AS  SPECULATION 

* 

If  Husband  Can  Keep  Bride  Three  Years  He  Receives 
Double  Purchase  Price  From  Her  Parents. 


VICTORIA,  B.  C,  June  19.— Among 
the  recent  visitors  to  tliis  city  was  the 
Kev.  H.  Pearson,  of  Alert  Bay,  an 
Anglican  Church  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians of  the  Kwagutl  agency.  Question- 
ed, Mr.  Pearson  said  that  there  is  little 
change  in  conditions  at  Alert  Bay. 
Among  the  customs  Is  one  which  Mr. 
Pearson  believes  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  custom  of  marriage 
which  prevails  and  which  is  one  of  the 
various  forms  of  speculation  in  which 
they  indulge.  A  member  of  the  tribe 
buys  a  wife,  paying  to  the  girl's  father 
I  irom  600  to  1,000  blankets,  according  to 
the  bride's  social  position  in  the  tribe. 

The  girl  herself  is  not  consulted  and  in 
many  cases  is  not  more  than  a  mere 
child  in  years.  After  the  exchange  has 
been  effected  It  is  quite  permissible  for 
the  bride's  parents  to  make  underhand 
attempts  to  Induce  her  to  leave  her  hus- 
band and  return  to  them.  Should  they 
succeed,  It  Is  up  to  the  husband  to  pay 
an  additional  sum  in  order  to  regain 
possession  of  her.  If  he  declines  to  do 
so,  the  father  is  at  liberty  to  sell  her  to 
another  suitor,  and  in  this  way  it  often 
happens  that  a  girl  may  have  several 
husbands  in  turn. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  girl  elects 
to  remain  with  her  husband,  after  a 
period  of  about   three  years   the  father 


has  to  return  to  his  son-in-law  the  pur- 
chase price  of  his  bride  plus  100  per  cent. 
Here  is  where  the  speculation  on  the 
husband's  part  comes  in,  and  to  illus- 
trate the  point,  Mr.  Pearson  instanced  a 
case  which  came  to  his  notice  a  few 
months   ago. 

A  man  of  thirty  years  of  age  hb,d  pur- 
chased a  twelve-year-old  girl,  and  on 
being  reproached  on  the  score  of  her 
youth  replied  that  he  did  not  want  the 
girl  at  all.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
it  was  a  busine^  deal,  in  which  he 
hoped  to  double  /his  investment. 


GERONIMO  WOULD  JOIN 

APACHES  .IN^ff^T 

LAWTON.    Okla..    July    g.^^eronlmo. 
tl,«  Anache  warrior,  while  attending  a 
letebtatTon  at  Cache  a«  guest  of  Coman- 
che   Chief    Quanah    Parker,    made    an 
effort  to   escape  across  the  Texas  Pan 
Ha^le     into     Mexico      G^ronimo     was 
missing    from    the    Indian    camp    over 
night?  and  a  detail  of  -Idlers  from  Fort 
Bill    captured    him    several    miles    out. 
Geronlmo  has  heard  of  the  recent  trouble 
with  the  Apache  Indians  near  El  Paao 
and  he  explains  that  he  wanted  to  go 
and  help  h  s  people  fight.    He  "^s  oef" 
Raving  family  trouble  of  late,  and  his 
eighth  wife  has  left  his  roof. 
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Br  CLARENCE  E.  EDWORDS. 

^HY  do  Indians  paint  their  facesT' 

I    have    asked    that    question    of 
hundreds   of  red   men,   but   have   re- 

W/^Jceived    only    one    answer    that    con- 
V^nected   the    custom   with    mythologi- 
(Ojcal   times.     Of  all   the  tribes   that   I 
have   visited   I   have    found   but   one 
ithat    has    a    legrend    accounting    for 
the  hideous  decorations  that   are   to 
)n  the  faces  of  Indians  when  they  arc  under- 
^monlals. 
Ittlng    at    a    rampflre    in    a   vlllagre    of    the 
kches    one    night,    listening   to    the    stories 
.t  were  being  told  when  I  propounded 
hardly  expecting  even  the  usual  ex- 
•ninAe  .which    hides    so    many    of    the 
'red   men.      To   my  surprise,   however, 
T    .-.  ^i-nu   — ppuin-^-rr    that    seemed    to   go    directly    to 
the  origin  of/  the  cuctom.     An  old  fellow  who  had  sat 
all    evening    listening   to   the   stories,    strai£:htened    up 
with   a  grunt,  as  he  heard  the  question.      Proceeding 
with  groftt  Bolomnity  he  told  the  following  legend: 
"Liong  ago,  when  men  were  weatc  and  animals  were 
>lg  and  strong,  a  chief   of  the  red  men   who  lived   in 
ieR«  mountains  went  out  to  get  a  deer,  for  his  people 
r^^re   hungry.  .  After   walking   all   day   he   saw   a   deer 
id  shot  at  it,  but  the  arrow  turned  aside  and  wounded 
1%,  mountain  lion,  who  was  also  after  the  deer.     When 
the  lion  felt  the  sting  of  the  arrow  he  jumped  up  and 
ran   after  tho   man,    who    fled   for    his    life.    The   chief 
ran    until    he    was    almost    exhausted,    and    when    he 
felt   >il8  strength    giving   way    he    fell    to    the   ground, 
[calling  on  the  Big  ^ear,  who,  you  know,  is  the  grand- 
Jfather  of  men,  to  save  him.     The  Big  Bear   heard  the 
^■oall   and   saw    that    to    save    the    chiel    he    would    have 
jHto  act  qi:ickly,  so  he  scratched  his  foot  and  sprinkled 
jhlfi  blood  on  the  chief.     You   know  no  animal  will   eat 


individual  rilgn  or  totem  on  his  face.  When  all  had 
done  this  the  band  was  ready  to  go  out  after  the 
Crows,  fully  believing  that  their  precautions  had  been 
so  well  taken  that  no  other  Indian  could  overcome 
them   In  battle. 

The    paint    an    Indian    puts    on    his    face    Is    not,    as 
many    suppose,    for    the    purpose    of    personal    adorn- 
ment, or  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  enemies  afraid 
of   him   on    account   of   his   frightful    looks.      It   is   put 
on  In   compliance   with  rl^id  ceremonial  rules  that  he 
would   no   more   fall   to   follow   than  he  would   disobey 
the  ruling  of  his  tutelar   spirit.     Just  what  the   exact 
rules  are  and  Just  when  they  were  established,  he  has 
never    thought   It   necessary   to    Inquire.      Nor    does    he 
ask   reasons   w^hy   these   marks    should    be    more    effec- 
tive than   any   other  marks.     All  he  knows   Is   that  all 
his   people    have    always    used    these    markings,    and    It 
Is   not   for  him   to  put^  himself  against   the   established 
custom    of    his    people.      The    why    and    wherefore    of 
these    markings    Is    something    that   would    be    difficult 
to    answer,    for    no    two    tribes    have    the    same    mark- 
ings,  same   rules,    nor   same  ways   of    putting   on    the 
paint. 

Custom  Handed  Down* 

It  is  ^,  custom  that  has  been  handed  down  In  the 
life  of  the  Indian  since  those  days  in  the  mythical 
past  that  are  always  referred  to  as  "long  ago."  The 
reason  for  many  things  that  Indians  do  has  been  lost, 
but  the  Indian  philosophy  does  not  permit  of  their 
being  questioned.  Sufficient  for  him  that  these  things 
have  been  done  by  those  who  have  gone  before,  and 
that  they  have  been  ordered  by  "those  above."  That 
Is  all  that  the  Indian  philosophy  requires,  and  It  Is 
sufficient  for  all  his  needs.  The  pertinacity  with 
which  the  Indian  clings  to  these  tribal  and  family 
customs  would  put  many  of  our  church-going  people 
to  blush,  were  they  to  see  the  fervor  with  which 
somo    trivial    observance    is    carried    out    and    held    sa- 
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just  as  they  are  seen  on  the  queer  totem  poles  In 
front  of  the  houses.  They  have  their  peculia-r  slir- 
nificance  on  the  individual  Just  as  on  the  familit  ot 
tribal  pole. 

There  have  been  many  theoretical  wrlter»*who 
have  given  learned  disquisitions  regarding  tho -first 
use  of  paints,  and  how  they  were  discovered.  As  li 
generally  the  case  with  theoretical  explanations 
simple  matters,  the  plain  and  reasonable  explanat^n 
is  overlooked  In  order  that  complicated  theories  "^ay, 
be  given  an  airing.  Blood  and  charcoal  are  stUl  used 
and  they  undoubtedly  were  the  first  natural  paints 
put  on  the  red  man's  face.  A  wounded  Indi'^n,  with 
blood  streaming  down  a  face  begrimed  w'th  char« 
coal  or  dust,  may  have  reason  to  think -^iHk  peculiar 
markings  left  by  accident,  responsible  f( 
from  what  looked  to  be  certain  A^f.ath'i 
more  natural  than  lor  bim  Yo  pa^  ftp©< 
to  these  markings  and  use  ^them  the  iji 
went  on    a  venture   that  was   dangerous? 

From  blood  and  charcoal  it  is  an  easy  step  to 
ferruginous  clays  which  produce  browns,  yellows 
and  reds.  Pwcd  chalk  and  red  and  yo'lov/"  ochre  are 
found  In  many  places  and  are  of  easy  access.  Black, 
micaceous  Iron,  of  graphite-like  consistency,  Ig  found 
in  many  places  in  the  mountains,  while  the  carbonates 
of  iron  and  copper  furnish  many  shades  of  blue.  Green 
fungus  growths  are  much  used,  mixed  w^th  the  wh-ite 
Infusoria]  or  chalky  earths  to  make  shades,  of  green, 
tinging  into  pure  white.  Sulphuret  of  mercury,  to  be 
found  about  many  mineral  springs,  especially  hot 
ones,  forms  an  abundant  supply  of  P^.n*:.  while  the 
juice  of  the  choke  cherry  makes  a  beautiful  red.  In 
tlte   Dakotas   many   colors   are   made   from   the    uss   ot 


ma  he 


Blue  Is  almost  a  universal  emblem  of  peace  among 
the  whites  and  also  amon^  OrienVal  nations,  and  we 
find  it  filling  the  same  position  mong  the  Indians, 
but   tho   Pueblo   Indiana    take    it   cloccr   to    its   natural 


and  explicit  meaning:  every  color  and  tint  is  for  some 
fixed  purpose  that  is  permanently  established.  To  the 
plainsman  or  mountaineer  who  has  lived  his  life 
among   the    Indians    the    facial    markings   are    like   the 


plant   Juices    mixed    with   earths. 

Since  the  advent  of  traders  among  Indians  the  use 


o 
by 


f  native  paLit  has  been  almost  entirely  supplanted 
y  those  f,irnUhed  at  the  store.  There  are  stlii 
:„r,e    Isolate.J    trl^'--    t-n-it    iixe    thMr    own    paints     but 
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HY  do  Indians  paint  their  facesT* 

1    have    asked    that    question    of 
hundreds  of  red  men,   but  have  re- 
ceived   only    one    answer    that    con- 
nected the    custom   with   mythologi- 
cal times.     Of   all   the  tribes   that  I 
have   visited   I    have    found   but   one 
that    has    a    legend    accounting    for 
^^"WH^K—^V^^^V^/ tv\e  hideous  decorations  that  are  to 
n  the  faces  of  Indians  when  they  are  under- 

monials. 
)ttlng    at    a    rampflre    In    a    village    of    the 
'   .chei    one    night,   listening   to    the    stories 
t  were  being  told  when  I  propounded 
hardly  expecting  even  the  usual  ex- 
^-    w>»lch    hides    so    many    of    the 
men.       To    my    jiurprlse,    Imo^w^v^r, 
\    xecelV^^T^WPfLnswer    that    aeemed    to    go    directly    to 
the  origin  of;'  the  cuctom.     An  old  fellow  who  had  sat 


•A?: 


•  11    evening    listening    to    the    stories,    straightened    up 
with   a   grunt,  as   he  heard   the   question.      Proceeding         ^^^^^ 
with  great  solemnity  he  told  the  following  legend: 
"Long  ago,  when  men  were  weaK  and  animals  were 
Ic   end  strong,  a  chief   of  the   red  men   who   lived  in 
eF>  mountains  went  out  to  get  a  deer,  for  his  people 
ei-e  hungry.  .  After   walking  all   day   he   saw   a   deer 
d  shot  at  it.  but  the  arrow  turned  aside  and  wounded 
,  mountain  lion,  who  was  also  after  the  deer.     When 
he  lion  felt  the  sting  of  the  arrow  he  jumped  up  and 
ran   after  tho   man,   who    fled   for    his    life.    The   chief 
'ran    until    he    was    almost    exhausted,    and    when    he 
felt   his  strength    giving   way   he    fell    to    the   ground, 
calling  on  the  Big  Bear,  who,  you  know,  is  the  grand- 
ather  ot  men,  to  save  him.     The  Big  Bear  heard  the 
,al!  and   saw   that    to    save    the    chief    he   would   have 
'to  act  quickly,  so  he  scratched  his  foot  and  sprinkled 
his  blood  on  the  chief.     You  know  no  animal  will  eat 
Of  the  meat  of  the  bear  or  taste  of  his  blood,  so  when 
the  lion  reached  the  man  he  smelled  the  blood  of  the 
bear    and    turned    away,    but      as    he    did    so    his     foot 
ficratched  the  face  of  the  chief,   leaving  marks   of  his 
claws    in    the    blood.      "When    the   chief    found    that    he 
was    uninjured    he    was    so    thankful    that   he    left    the 
blood   to   dry  on   his   face   and   never  washed   It   off   at 
11,  but  left  it  until  it  peeled  off.     Where  the  claws  of 
the    lion    had    scratched    off    the    blood    the    face    was 
brown,    but   where   the   blood   stale!   on   it   was   lighter. 
Now  when  men  go  to  hunt  or  to  war  they  paint  their 
face   In   streaks   just    as   the   chief's   face   looked   after 
he  blood  peeled  off." 

There  is  remarkable  paucity  of  information  relative 
'o  face  painting  In  book^  that  purport  to  tell  of  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Indians.  Those  having  any  ref- 
erence to  the  custom  pass  It  over  so  slightingly  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  authors  either  paid  no  at- 
tention to  It  or  they  could  find  no  one  who  could  give 
a  reason  for  it.  While  their  crigln  has  been  lost  in 
the  mist  of  ages,  there  is  not  a  line  or  mark  but  has  a 
meaning,  full  and  complete.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but 
the  marks  are  unchangeable  and  constant  in  the  tribe 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  are  laid  on  with 
the  utmost  exactness  and  care. 

Facial  markings  are  of  two  kinds,  tribal  and  In- 
dividual. The  tribri  totem  alwayr  finds  place  as  well 
as  the  sign  of  the  special  occasion  for  which  the  face 
is  painted.  All  tribes  have  peculiar  markings  for  war 
paint,  or  for  any  ceremony  that  is  to  be  performed, 
and  when  an  Indian  has  finished  his  tribal  decoration 
he  always  places  In  addition  his  individual  mark,  or 
sign  manual,  In  a  conspicuo^us  place.  This  is  a  variant 
of  his  family  totem,  or   its  representative. 

Sioux  War  Paint* 

When    I    was    with    the    Sioux    it    was    my    fortune 
to   witness    the    ceremonial    attendant   upon    the   appli- 
cation   of    war    paint.      A    band    of   Crows    had    driven 
off   a   number    of    horses   belonging    to    the   Sioux,    and 
the   Teton   Sioux   chieftain   called   a  council   of   his   old 
men    and    warriors.      It    was    decided    that    the    act    of 
the   Crows   called   for   retaliation,   and   a   raid   was   or- 
dered   to    descend    upon    the    Crow    village    and    take 
Itwice   as  many  horses  as  had   been   stolen.      The  war- 
riors   who    were    to    take    part    in    the    raid    assembled 
about    the    council     fire    and    sang    and    danced    until 
late    into    the    night.      A    large    amount    of    red    earth  ' 
had   been    obtained    from    the    ferruginous    clay   of    the 
■Pr^   I^vu2d«.    and   after    this    v/as   mixed   with    water    to 
A   proper   consistency,    the    chief   dipped    a   quantity    of 
It  with  his   left   hand,   and   carefully   smeared   his   face 
with'^lt    from    the    eyes    down,    smoothing    it    evenly 
over   the  lower  part  of  his   face,   leaving  the   forehead 
imtouched.     As   he  did   thif:   he  bowed   to   the   fire   and 
Bald,    "As    the    fire    has    no    mercy,    so    should    we    have 
none." 

One   after    the   other    the    ^rarriors   stepped    up    and 

Iwent      through    this      ceremony,   and      then    the      chief 

[placed   a  small   patch  of  mud   under   each   eye,   saying. 

My      Little    Grandfather    is      e*'er    dangerous      as    he 

[makes   his   attempts.     Very   close   do   I   stand   as   I   go 

;o    the   attack." 

The   significance   of   this   is   that   the   "Little   Grand- 
father" means  a  young  buffalo  bull,   which  the  Tetons 
illeve    to    have    been    the    original    progenitor    of    the 
[rlbe.     When   the   buffalo   enters   into  a   fight  he  gores 
^he  earth  and  gets  mud  all  over  his   cheeks.     Follow- 
ig  the  chief  again,  the  other  warriors  put  patches  of 
under   their   eyes,    repeating   the   formula   exactly 
e^Wtef  had  said   it.     Then   each  man   took   from 
pouch  a   bit   of   charcoal   and   painted   his 


Individual  sign  or  totem  on  his  face.  When  all  had 
done  this  the  band  was  ready  to  go  out  after  the 
Crows,  fully  believing  that  their  precautions  had  been 
so  well  taken  that  no  other  Indian  could  overcome 
them   In  battle. 

The    paint    an    Indian    i_uts    on   his    face    Is    not,    as 
many    suppose,    for    the    purpose    of    personal    adorn- 
ment, or  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  enemies  afraid 
of   him   on   account   of   his   frightful    looks.     It  is   put 
on  In   compliance  with  ri^ld  ceremonial  rules  that  he 
would   no  more  fall   to   follow   than  he  would   disobey 
the  ruling  of  his  tutelar   spirit.     Just   what  the   exact 
rules  are  and  just  when  they  were  established,  he  has 
never   thought   It   necessary   to    Inquire.     Nor    does    he 
ask   reasons   why   these   marks   should   be   more    effec- 
tive than  any  other  marks.     All  he  knows  Is  that  all 
his   people   have    always   used   these   markings,    and   It 

is  not  for  liljn  to  pu^  himself  aeralnst  tho  established 
custom  of  his  people.  Th«  why  and  wherefore  of 
these  marklngrs  Is  something  that  would  be  difficult 
to  answer,  for  no  two  tribes  have  the  same  mark- 
ings,   same   rules,    nor    same   ways   of    putting   on    the 


Custom  Handed  Down. 


It  Is  n  custom   that  has  been  handed  down   in  the 
life    of    the   Indian    since    those    days    in    the    mythical 
past  that  are  always  referred  to  as  "long  ago."     The 
reason  for  many  things  that  Indians  do  has  been  lost, 
but    the   Indian    philosophy    does    not    permit   of    their 
being  questioned.     Sufficient  for  him  that  these  things 
have  been  done  by  those  who  have  gone   before,   and 
that  they  have  been  ordered  by  "those  above."     That 
Is   all    that  the   Indian   philosophy   requires,    and   it   is 
sufficient     for     all    his     needs.      The    pertinacity     with 
which    the    Indian    clings    to    these    tribal    and    family 
customs   would   put  many   of   our   church-going  people 
to    blush,    were    they    to    see    the    fervor    with    which 
some    trivial    observance    Is    carried   out   and    held    sa- 
credly  In   memory. 

Painting  the  face  la  a  most  systematic  custom, 
and  when  it  is  done,  be  it  for  war,  pleasure  or  mourn- 
ing, there  Is  not  a  touch  that  is  not  following  long 
established  rules.  Few  are  acquainted  with  these 
rules  and  few  can  tell  you  more  In  reply  to  any  ques- 
tion about  It  than  to  say  "It  Is  Indian."  This  is  the 
stereotyped  reply  to  any  question  where  they  are 
irgnorant  or  where  they  wish  to  keep  secret  the  real 
reason  for  an  observance. 

On  the  faces  of  Moquis  I  have  seen  markings 
exactly  like  those  on  the  sacred  bowls  that  were 
made  so  long  ago  that  their  origin  has  been  lost  In 
the  darkness  of  prehistoric  ages.  They  have  depicted 
rain,  thunder,  lightning  and  wind  on  their  faces  and 
have  put  prayers  threon,  asking  "those  above"  to 
make  them  prosperous  in  their  ventures,  or  that  rain 
should  descend  upon  their  crops  and  fertilize  the 
ground,  while  thunder  and  lightning  and  wind  does 
them  no  harm.  In  addition,  then,  to  their  verbal 
prayers  they  have  presented  to  "those  above"  a  liv- 
ing petition   that   all   may   be  well   with   them. 

Taking  this  as  a  point  where  the  facial  markings 
seem  to  have  a  foundation  in  the  ornamental  praying 
Indian,  we  may  find  a  clew  to  the  whole  system  that 
pervades  not  only  the  No^th  American  Indians,  but 
may  even  reach  the  red  hat  and  decorated  robes  of 
the  Christian  priest  or  prelate.  As  previously  shown 
the  appli^^ation  of  red  by  the  Sioux  was  In  the  nature 
of  an  invocation  to  fire,  which  the  red  cplor  symbol- 
izes, while  the  mud  on  the  cheeks  was  a  prayer  to 
the  '  tutelary  god  of  the  clan  for  strength  and  as- 
sistance. "The  Little  Grandfather,"  or  young  buffalo 
bull  was  prayed  to  in  the  beginning  and  gradually 
the  prayer  was  forgotten  In  the  resemblance  to  the 
tutelary  god  in  the  representation  of  mud  on  the 
cheeks. 


Colors  and  Markings. 


Colors    as    well    as    markings    have    their    symbols, 
and   It   is   a   remarkable   fact   that   the  symbols    repre- 
sented by  colors  used  by  the  Indians  are  those  in  use 
by   all   Caucasian    races   since   earliest   history.      These 
same  colors  were  given  the  same  symbolic  significance 
by    the    early    Phoeneicians    and    Assyrians.      The    red 
symbol   of   power   Is    exactly   the   same   as   the   symbol 
when  used   by  the  Catholic  prelate;   the  blue  of  peace 
has  the  same  significance  among  the  Moquis;  black  Is 
the  symbol  among  the  Caucasians  for  mourning  and  Is 
used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Indian  in  his  facial 
painting;    the    white    of    joy,    youth    and    peace    among 
the    civilized    nations    has    the    same    meaning    among 
barbarians.       Of     course,     in     all     the    multiplicity     of 
tribes    there    are    color    variants,    but    the    color    rule 
among    all    the    Indians    is    tho    same    r.s    that    among 
Oriental  nations  since  tho  time  of  Babylon  and  Israel 
to   the  present. 

The  black  flag  of  the  pirate  has  the  same  sig- 
nificance of  victory  or  death  as  the  black  face  of  the 
Kiowa,  who  puts  on  this  color  Just  before  his  last 
charge  against  an  enemy,  thereby  signifying  that  he 
will  either  conquer  or  remain  on  the  field.  Red  Is 
the  accepted  color  of  love  among  the  wliltes,  and  it 
Is  found  that  among  several  tribes  of  the  northern 
Indians,  maidens  ijaint  their  faces  with  pots  of  red 
when  they  are  in  love.  Here  we  see  that  tlie  Indian 
uses  red  in  three  distinct  symbolisms  just  as  it  has 
een  used  by  the  whites  from  earliest  days:  The  nat- 
ural symbol  of  fire,  the  idea  of  power  from  the  de- 
structive quality  of  fire,  and  the  idea  of  love  from  the 
heat   emanating   from    tne   flame. 


of  mourning  among 
the  mourning  sign 
but    among    the    red 


f^ 


Blue  Is  almost  a  universal  emblem  of  peace  among 
the  whites  and  also  among  Orien^'al  nations,  and  we 
find  it  filling  the  same  position  mong  the  Indians, 
but  the  Pueblo  Indians  take  it  closer  to  Its  natural 
significance,  it  being  emblematic  of  heaven,  and  as 
a  variant  of  rain.  Hence  we  ^lave  the  peace  of  the 
heavens  combined  with  the  plenty  in  crop  returns 
derived   from   bounteous   rains. 

Black   is   the   recognized   sign 
all    civilized    races.      It    Is    air ; 
among   nearly    all    Indian    tribes, 
men    its    derivation    can    be    traced,    and    its    use    is 
probably  of  similar  origin  among   the  whites,   but   its 
beginning    is    lost    among    them   in    the    mists    of    an- 
tiquity.     The    insignia    of    revenge    among    Indians    is 
black,    and   when    a   member    of    the    family    o:*    tribe 
has  been   killed,   the  other  members  paint  themselves 
black   as   a   sign   that   they   will   follow   the   murderer 
and  avenge  the  death  of  their  relative.     The  gradient 
of  this  symbol  of  vengeance  to  one  of  mourning  was 
easy  and   natural,    and   that  this   is   tne   origin   of   the 
garb  of  mourning  worn  by  civilized  -latlons   Is  borne 
out   by  ancient  legends.     The   black  o-   revenge  final- 
ly   became    the   permanent    'eature    a^    emblematic    of 
mourning    when    civilization    prevented    personal    re- 
venge.     If   ope   were    to   carry    his    deductions    In    this 
regard  to  their  natural  conclusion  he  might  find  that 
the  deep  trappings  of  woe  of  modern   civilization,   for 
one   who    has   died   a   natural   death,    is   nothing   more 
nor   less    than    the   visible   oath   of   vengeance   against 
the    power    which    took    away    the    loved    one 

It  is  an  Interesting  study  to  trace  this  color  sym- 
bolism between  the  peoples  of  the  two  continents, 
and  did  space  permit  it  could  be  shown  that  all  col- 
ors are  of  similar  symbolic  significance  In  all  parts  of 
the  world.  '  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  ancients  for 
color  synabolism,  noi"  to  the  red  men,  for  it  is  in  use 
among  civilized  peoples  everywhere  to-day.  Red  Is 
the  accepted  sign  of  danger  on  all  railroads;  red 
lanterns  adorn  every  excavation  or  obstruction  in 
the  streets  of  our  cities;  the  "red  light  district"  Is 
even  accepted  as  meaning  a  dangerous  place  for  a 
man  to  go  after  night.  Yellow  Is  th©  sign  of  epidemic 
disease,  and  white  Is  the  flag  of  truce  on  land  and 
sea. 

The  use  of  paint  on  the  body   of  an  Indian  comes 
from  the   same  idea  as  the  use  of  the  ancient   "sack- 
cloth and  ashes''   by  the  Israelite   of  old;   in   fact,   this 
very    custom    of    putting    ashes    on    the    body    obtains 
among   certain   Indian   tribes.      The   Crow   squaw   who 
loses    her    husband    paints    a    white    band    with    ashes 
around   her   forehead  to   signify  her   deep   and   lasting 
sorrow.     But  when  we  endeavor  to  extend  the  investi- 
gation  we    find   ourselves   hedged   about   by   that   wall 
of    ignorance    and    prejudice    which    hedges    about    so 
much  of  Indian  mysticism.     Should  you  press  the  ques- 
tion and  If  you  are  close  enough  friend  to  the  Indian 
to  command  an  answer  he  may  tell   you   that  certain 
lines  are   for  certain  purposes,  but  should  you  try  to 
find   from   him   the   reason   why   such    Is   the   case   you 
will    discover    that  he   has   no   reason    about   It   except 
the    one    that    rules    all    primitive    men — It    has    been 
handed  down  from  the  forefathers  of  the  tribe,  and  no 
one  ever  questions  what  was  done  in  the  early   days. 
Some  Indians  have  theorized   upon  it   and  there  are  a 
few  myths  that  touch  the  origin  of  the  custom.     These 
say  the  facial  decoration  b:;gan  when  the  tribes  vfere 
divided  and  when  it  became  necessary  lor  every  man 
to    carry    his    mark    in    plain    view    so    tliat    he    might 
readily   be   Identiflpd   as   friend  or   foe.      Whether    this 
theory  would  fill  all  the  requir-ments  of  the  case  or 
not  is  yet  to  be  determined   by  closer  study   into  the 
system. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule  that  every  line  and 
dftt  applied  to  the  face  of  an  Indian  has  Its  special 


and  explicit  meaning;  every  color  and  tint  is  for  some 
fixed  purpose  that  is  permanently  established.  To  the 
plainsman  or  mountaineer  who  has  lived  his  life 
among  the  Indians  the  facial  markings  are  like  the 
pages  of  an  opeA  book.  He  tells  at  a  glance  the  tribe 
and  standing  of  the  Indian  who  meets  him.  He  knows 
the  meaning  of  the  colors  which  tell  him  whether  the 
man  is  chief,  sub-chief,  shaman,  partisan,  warrior, 
squawman,  thief,  married  or  single.  Each  s  designa- 
ted by  his  paint,  colors  and  markings,  and  there  are 
no  variations  in  the  tribe.  v 

It   is  not    ^nly  the  personal    markings   that   are   to 
be  read  on  tho  faces  of  the  members  of  the  tribe.    The 
expert   plainsman   can   tell   at   a  glance   the    object   of 
the  paint,  whether  it  is  for  war,  peace,  pleasure,  sor- 
row or  prayer.     In   a  Moqui  village  the   observer  can 
tell  whether   the   inhabitants  are  praying  for  rain,   or 
anything    special    by    the    markings   and    colors    used. 
Should  he  see  the  faces  of  the  men  adorned  with  white 
and  black  bands  he  will  know  that  rain  Is  needed  for 
the    crops.      Should    these    be    intermixed    with    bands 
of   red   and    blue    he   will    know   that    tho    Moqui    asks 
that   thunder   and   lightning   be   left  out   of  the   storm 
when  the  rain  comes.    It  is  also  possible  to  tell  exactly 
what   crop  it   is   that   is   in   need  of  rain.      Should  the 
corn  be  in  danger  of  suffering  from   lack  of  moisture 
green    bands    will    be    found    intertwined    among    the 
others,  but  if  it  be  the  pumpkin  crop  that  is  in  danger 
yellow    bands    make    their    appearance.      Perhaps    tho 
peach  crop  bids  fair  to  be  blighted  from  drought.    If  so 
there  will  be  certain  red  bands  among  those  that  ask 
for  rain- 
It  is  also  possible  that  Instead  of  praying  for  rain 
the  Indian  may   desire  that   the  direction  of  the  wind 
be    changed,    and    b.ow    from    a    certain    point    of    the 
compass.      Should  this  be  the  case   certain  colors  will 
be    found    in    peculiar    stripes,    each    color    and    stripe 
designating  the  direction  from  which  it  is  prayed  that 
the  wind  will  come. 

A  peculiar  color  signification  is  to  be  found  among 
certain  of  the  Pacific  Coast  tribes.  When  a  Thlnk- 
llt  Indian,  away  up  near  the  Columbian  border,  starts 
on  a  war  excursion,  he  paints  his  face  and  hair  a 
bright  red,  and  ornaments  his  head  with  eagle  feath- 
ers as  a  token  that  the  stern  vindictiveness  of  that 
bird  is  in  his  soul,  and  as  an  announcement  that, 
like  the  eagle  is  above  all  other  birds,  so  is  he  above 
all    other   Indians. 

Coming  down  the  Coast  It  is  found  that  nearly  all 
California  Indians  use  white  as  the  emblem  of  autho- 
rity, and  where  they  can  enhance  the  appearance  of 
their  whlte-tlpped  eagle  feathers  with  white  down 
from  certain  plants,  they  think  it  lAcreases  the  au- 
thority shown  by  the  feather.  Osagos  do  not  Ignore 
white,  but  use  it  sparingly  when  they  are  draped  for 
war.  They,  in  common  with  the  Cherokee,  paint  the 
face  red,  with  a  black  circle  around  the  right  eye 
and  a  white  circle  around  the  left.  If  it  be  a  horse 
stealing  expedition  that  they  are  out  on,  they  paint 
their  faces  entirely  black.  Should  a  band  of  Oeages 
find  themselves  in  close  quarters  and  have  to  ent^r 
into  a  desperate  fight,  they  place  new  and  peculiar 
markings  on  their  faces,  and  if  one  or  more  survive, 
they  use  these   markings   ever  after. 


peou 


liar 


Practice  Tattooing* 


step   te 
yellows 


just  as  they  are  seen  on  the  queer  totem  poles  in 
front  of  the  houses.  They  have  their  peculiajr  iig^ 
nlficance  on  the  individual  Just  as  on  the  f.amilif  oi 
tribal  pole. 

There  have  been  many  theoretical  wrIters»who 
have  given  learned  disquisitions  regarding  the -first 
use  of  paints,  and  how  they  were  dis^'ovpred.  As  ii 
generally  the  case  with  theoretical  explanations 
simple  matters,  the  plain  and  reasonable  explanation 
Is  overlooked  In  order  that  complicated  theories  "fna.y 
be  given  an  airing.  Blood  and  charcoal  are  stlil  used 
and  they  undoubtedly  were  the  first  natural  pe.int« 
put  on  the  red  man's  face.  A  wounded  IndU-n,  wlt^ 
blood  streaming  down  a  face  begrimed  with  char- 
coal or  dust,  may  have  reason  to  think 
markings   left  by  accident,  responsible  f< 

from    what    looked    to    be    certain    fe«^ath1i 

more    natural    tUan    tor    lUtn  Xo    pa^    «P«»< 

to    these    markings    and    use  ^them    the    i^i 

went   on    a  venture   that  was   dangerous?      \ 

From    blood    and    charcoal    It    Is    an    easy 

ferruginous      clays   which     produce   browns, 

and    reds.      Red    chalk   and  red   and   yellow   ochre   are 

found  in  many  places  and  are  of  easy  access.     Black, 

micaceous  Iron,   of   graphlte-llke   consistency,   is   foimd 

in  many  places  in  the  mountains,  while  the  carbonatef 

of  iron  and  copper  furnish  many  shades  of  blue.  Green 

fungus  growths  are  much  used,  mixed  with  the  white 

Infusorial  or  chalky  earths  to  make  shades,  of  green, 

tinging  Into  pure  white.     Sulphuret  of  mercury,  to  be 

found    about    many    mineral    springs,    especially    hot 

ones,   forms   an    abundant  supply   of  paint,   while   the 

juice  of  the  choke  cherry  makes  a  beautiful  red.     !», 

tHe   Dakotas  many   colors  are   made   from  the   U8«   ot 

plant  Juices  mixed   with   earths. 

Since  the  advent  of  traders  among  Indians  the  use 
of  native  pa^it  has  been  almost  entirely  supplanted 
by  those  furnished  at  the  store.  There  are  •till 
some  isoUted  tribes  that  use  their  own  paints,  buts 
these  are  becoming  more  rare  with  each  succeedlnCl 
year.  To-day  the  paint  bag,  which  formerly  carried 
a  bit  of  red  chalk  and  graphite  iron,  contains  a  bit! 
of  prepared  ochre  or  lampblack,  for  which  probably, 
a  hundred  times  its  value  has  been  paid,  because  th# 
Indian  does  not  like  to  do  even  the  minimum  of  labor 
that  is  entailed  when   he   gets  his  own  paint. 


Tattooing  Is  practiced  among  many  of  the  PaciOo 
Coast  tribes,  and  \h  sometimes  found  among  the 
Eastern  Indians,  but  this  is  rare.  The  rules  in  force 
as  regards  painting  are  applicable  to  tattooing,  the 
difference  being  that  where  the  lines  are  Indelible 
they  are  made  more  perfect.  Among  Alaska  Indians, 
and  those  along  the  northern  Pacific  Coast  the  tat- 
tooing of  figures  of  totemic  character  is  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  design*  of  family  or  perspna^  totems. 
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Strange  Tasks  of  EhM,  Workers 

TRANGlii  tasks  are  undertaken  by  ohil* 
workers,  who,  the  annual  report  by  the. 
Inspector  of  Factories  shows.  Increq^sodl 
last  year  by  29,291  to  390.869.  Of  .these. 
42,613  were  "half-timers'*  under  the  ag* 
of'  14  years,  and  of  this  number  agala 
23"7  28  wTre'ln  Lancashire. 

Some  of  the  larger  thread  manufacturers  In  Eng- 
land employ  large  numbers  of  girls  sticking  labels  on' 
reels,  skeins  and  balls  by  licking  them.  Mlsa  Squire,^ 
one  of  the  lady  Inspectors,  found  in  one  case  forty 
little  girls  all  licking  and  moistening  the  adheslvaj 
labels  by  the  mouth.  "The  usual  quantity  of  label* 
molsteAed  In  this  way  by  each  girl  is  about  thirty, 
gross  a  day;  some  do  more.  The  elder  girls,  aged  14; 
and  15,  had  many  of  them  been  so  employed  for  thre^j 
years,  but  the  majority  had  been  working  for  about! 
six  months.  The  tongues  of  most  of  them  had  th^^ 
polished  tip  characteristic  of  label  llckers.  and  tha. 
rest  of  the  tongue  coated  with  the  brown  gum.  Manyi 
complained  of  the  gum  tasting  nasty  and  making 
them  feel  sick  at  times.  The  surgeon  believes  that  therf 
practice  will  not  be  discontinued  unless  made  Illegal.^ 
The  manager  said  that  t-.e  licking  of  labels  was  uni- 
versal in  that  district,  and  hoped  that  all  firms  wouldi 
be  dealt  with  alike." 

From  the  Hull  district  It  was  reported  that  \&Am 
In  charge  of  hydraulic  cranes  occasionally  work  fori 
sixty  hours  with  only  a  six  hours'  interval  for  rest.. 
The  number  of  children  employed  has  considerably  ln«*. 
creased  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  weaving  trade; 
of  Northeast  Lancashire,  etc.  There  has  been  a  good| 
deal  of  discussion  among  the  Operatives'  Association! 
as  to  the  advisability  of  raising  the  age  for  employ-, 
ment  to  14  years,  but  they  are  by  no  means  unanimous^ 
on  the  subject. 

From  Dundee  it  Is  reported  that  the  employmentj 
of  children  for  half-time  is  on  the  decline,  the  numberj 
under  14  not  exceeding  200.  In  the  Nottingham  dis-i 
trict  many  irregularities  were  found  in  connection} 
with   the   employment   of  half-time   children 

The  report  (vrites  a  Sheffield  correspondent)  showsj 
the  evils  resulting  from  dust  caused  in  the  grinding  of] 
hand  and  machine  forged  razors,  but  the  city  is  for-l 
tunately  free  of  grewsonie  child  and  baby  labor  dls-t 
cla.«='.ures.      The   half-timer   Is    prictlcally  unknown. 

Jute  spinners   (writes  a  Dundee  correspondent)   findj 
difficulty  in  obtaining  spinners,  and  hence  half-timers.. 
The  child  victims  of  the  system  have  no  other  prospect 
In    life    than   to   become    millworkers.   with    the    work* 
house    at    tho    end.      Their  "  parents    are    In    receipt    of' 
wagps    so    scanty    t]i^.t    they    are    forced    to    send    thej 
children  to  work  in   order  to  augment  the   family  in- 
come.      The    wages    paid    the    elders    average    ten    to 
twelve    shillings    p^    week,    while    children    earn    as 
half-tlmeLTS  four   or  five  shillings.     Often  the  chil 
turn   out  with   little   or   nothing   to   eat  on   acc4iunt 
the  lj3;iproviden^  or  poverty  of  the  parents^ 
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GREAT  INDIAN  CHIEF. 

His  Intellect,  Will  Power,  and  Physical 
Strength  Have  Won  Renown. 

Tacoma  Dispatch  to  Seattle  Post-Intelllgmcer. 
1      W.   H.   Gllstrap,    eecretary  of  the   State j 
Historical    Society,    has   returned    from   a 
trip    along    the    Straits    of    San    Juan    de 
Fuca,    during   which  he   secured   valuable 
data    relating    to    old    Indian    tribes    that 
for     many     centuries    made    their    trlba  | 
headquarters   and   had   their   hunting  and 
fishing  grounds  on  the  straits. 

One   of   the   features   picked   up   by   the 
secretary    during    the    trip    was    the    h  s-i 
tory    of    How-a-Thlub,    hereditary    chlel 
at    the    Neah    Bay    agency,    who.    at    the 
age    of    eighty    years,    Is    still    hale    and 
hearty,   and  Mr.   Gllstrap  declares  one   of 
the    greatest     Indian     characters    In     tne 
Northwest.   In  the  inatter  of  intellect  and 
will  power.     He  also  is  Imposing  lookhig 
in     physical    appearance.      How-a-Thlub 
whom   the    whites   call   Peter   Brown    for 
short,  is  the  third  son  of  the  g/^^^^  ch  ef 
He-dl-ah-Tah-Wlsh.    a-  celebrated    Indian 
of  bygone  days.    Tats-Klt.  the j^Mest  son 
of    He-dl-ah-Tah-Wish.    was    killed    In    a 
battle    with    the    Clallam    Indians    more' 
than  half  a  century  ago.    Whay-L.ash.  the 
second  son.  then  became  chief,  and  he  dy- 
ing, How-a-Thlub  assumed  the  tribal  dlg- 

""^In  physical  strength  and  endurance 
How-a-Thlub,  m  the  days  of  his  prime 
showed  extraordinary  distinction.  He  Is 
credited  with  being  able  to  pick  up  any 
man  who  had  the  hardihood  to  attem^ 
a  wrestling  bout  with  him  and  throw  him 
over  his  head.  In  those  days  he  meas- 
ured fifty.four  Inches  around  the  chest, 
and  excened  In  woodcraft  and  in  resource 
m  the  exigencies  of  the  chase. 

In   addition   to  being   P^^^ably  the  best 
hunter  of  his  trlhe.  his  daring  and  courage 
on   the  sea  'as  a  whale  l^^^er  was   cele^ 
brated     among     all     the     tribes     of     the 
Olympic  peninsula.    In  one  of  ^^^  !f 5^^?; 
canoes    ever   made    by    Puget    Bound    In- 
dlans    How-a-Thlub.  fifty  ^-^^^^^^^^^ 
a    selected    crew    of    Indian    sea  ^^nters 
would   venture    far  out    on    %^^^^^,J^ 
pursuit  of  schools  of  whales.    They  rareiy 
returned   empty-handed. 

In  the  expeditions  How-a-Thlub  did  the 
harpoon  work,  and  Secretary  ^^f  ^^P  ^^^ 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  harpoon 
which  he  used  In  those  ancient  times, 
with   all.  its  attendant  apparatus 

While  It  is  a  weapon  of  P^^^^^^^^f^f  f^! 
acter  in  the  hands  of  a  man  having  the 
power  of  arm  of  How-a-Thlub  it  became 
a  Terrible    menace    to    a    whale     rocldng 

peacefully  In  the  long  «^e^^«  f^^^^^^^^^^^l 
The    staff    of    the    harpoon   alone   la   pro 
dlgious  when  it  Is  considered  that  jt  is  a 
weapon  that  must  be  thrown.    It  is  about 
sixteen  feet  long  and  weighs  forty  pounds 
and    Indians    who    hunted    with    How-a- 
Thlub  in  the  old  days  say  that  he  would 
Throw  U  anywhere  from  A^tyjo  seventy- 
\       *««f      Tho  lone  rope  attached  to  tne 

Z:1L  ''Is  XatH  beTttached  at  re^- 
Ur    intervals    to    this    harpoon    rope  ^ 

"w^^usei  ^The'^fnt,r:ppaUrs"r« 

Turnea    over    by    How-a-Thlub    to    Secre- 

In  the  city  museum  or  some  other  aeposi 
♦nrv    as    examples    of   the   weapons    used 
l^the  primlUve  people  of  the  Northwest 

'Ytl'ef  "the  klUIng  of  T«ts-Klt.  How-a- 
Th^ub's  brother,  by  the  Clall^ms.  How-a- 
Thlub  true  to  traditionary  usage  among 
7he  Indians.  mad»^  a  descent  upon  the 
f'lnrams  and  killed  a  member  of  that 
ribe  The  white  soldiers  were  then  ap- 
1,;^  to  and  going  to  the  straits,  ar- 
rested How"a  ^"b.^  who  made  no  re- 
stance      but     asked    that     he     bo    not 

''Nevertheless,  the  soldiers  put  handcufts 
J.  l\ra.  Enraged  at  their  lack  of  re- 
t  fAr  his  position  as  chief.  How-a- 
ThTub  with  o^r  wrench  of  his  hands. 
?ore  off  ^he  manacles  and  walked  off  the 
steamer  upon  which  he  had  been  placed 
steamer  ui,  gtellacoom  for 

"lar' HeVaf  «nany  prevailed  upon  to 
lo  peaceably  and  unbound  to  Stellacoom, 
vhere  he  was  tried  and  given  his  liberty 
For  many  years  How-a-Thlub  has  been 
=,,  Tndlan  policeman  of  the  Neah  Bay 
?;ibe   and  is"^  regarded  by^the  whites  as  a^ 

man  of  intj 
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STATE  HONORS  INDIAN 

Famous  Shoshone  Squaw  with 
a  Romantic  Career. 


River,  and  that,  on  reaching  the  higher 
part  of  the  plain,  one  should  see  a  gap 
f„  the  mountains,  on  the  <^°^'^l'\°Z 
canoes,   and  from  that  ,f ap  a  high  pomt 

of  mountain  covered  with  »"°-  •„,,„,„.„ 
Struggling     over    <1'^"K^[°"",„ '^°^j"'ca 
passes.   and   -^ooiine  H}^'}!  iccompUe<l 
nee.s,  the  party   was  ■■'»*a^,^^^'=„(  ,^,^  ex- 
by  Sacajawea.     On  the  return  of  the 
pedlllon     Chabon.au     and  J^J^H  .^^^ 


ELi--  -vrv 


KNOWN  AS  THE  "BIRD  WOMAN" 


Monument  to  Be  Placed  Over  Remains  of 
"Sacajawea"  by  State  of  Wyoming. 
Rendered  Valuable  Aid  to  Intrepid  Ex- 
plorers of  Levns  and  Clark  Expedition. 
Husband  Was  a  French  Scout. 

1 


^cfd  To  rem-aln-wlth  the  Shosh  -. 
interpreter  was  paid  ^ojnetmng  Uko^ 
fov  his  services,  but  "» /^^°"^;^  remaln- 
of  paying  Sacalawea.  The,^^"i^^t/on  the 
ed   among   her  people   t"  ^'^^r' ^''er  In  Wy; 

plains  wiitercd  by  ^.^.'^^.V' ,  ^Bird  Woman" 
1  cmlng.    Here  t»>>- ,(^^ih\^g  that  her  grave 

^cfuld^l  ';i?urd'\s"t\ie"state  oi  Wyom- 

ing  haa  pici-osed. 


From  the  Portland  Oregonlan. 

a"  the  last  session  o£  thp  Wyoming  leg- 
is^ture  a  bill  was  favorably  considered 
prov  dins  for  the  erection  of  a  nion""^ent 
?o  cost  not  less  than  »500,  on  the  site  of 
the  burial  place  of  ^aoajawea.  the  Sho 
shone  squaw  who  accompanied  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  and  who  rendered , 
invaluable  services  to  the  Intrepid  explor- 

All  that  remains  Is  to   make  certain  oi 

the   exact  burial  place  °f -S^'=^^*Xt''\hat 
seems  to  have  been  proved    however,  tha 
the   bird    woman   is    burled   not   far   trom 
Kort    Washakie,    the    present    agency    ot 
he   Shoshone  tribe.    The  Shoshones  have 
remained  intact  as  a  tribe,  and  there  are 
several  old   Indians   who  rejneniber  baca 
jawea,    and    who    h^ve    pointed    out    the 
nlle   of    rocks    that   marks   her   last   rest- 
fng  p°ace      Sacajawea  was  not  burled   on 
k  scaffold,   but.    according   to   al    Uhe   re- 
liable  testimony  that  has   been   Sf "^erecl 
the  faithful  squaw  was  given  a  <^hrlstlan 
burial   by   her   husband,    a   French   scout, 
and  the  pile  of  rocks  over  her  grave  kept 
her    remains    secure    from    the    ghouusn 
coyotes  and  wolves  that  Infest  the  plams 
burial    grounds. 

Monuments  to  Her  Memory. 
When   the  State  of  Wyoming  thus  hon- 
ors    Sacajawea,    "the    bird    wornan       will 
have    more    monuments    than    have    ever 
fallen   to   the   lot   of   any   squaw,   not   ex- 
ctpting  Pocahontas.    When  the  I.ewls  and 
Clark  Exposition  was  suggested,   the  part 
played  by   Sacajawea  In  the  overland  ex- 
,edUion    of   the    white   men   ;^oused    keen 
nterest  among  the  women  of  the  United 
States.     It   was   proposed   by   tfe^   women 
of  Oregon  to  erect  some  mom6rial  to  the 
only   woman    of   that   history-making   ex- 
pedition,  so  Miss  Alice  Cooper,   a  Denver 
sculptor     was    commissioned    to    evolve    a 
suitable   monument.     The   young   sculptor 
evolved  a  work  that  has  been  Pronounced 
a  masterpiece,  and  that  awakens  the  ad- 
miration   of    thousands    of    tourists     who  ^ 
visit  Portland.  The  squaw,  with  a  papoose 
clinging   to  her  back,   is   seen  pointing  at  I 
some    distant    object-just    as    the    i.ew is 
and    Clark    Journal    describe    the    way     n 
which  she  pointed  out  many   a  mountain 
pass   that   made    travel    easy    for    the    ex- 
plorers.     While      the      memorial    at    the 
Uuaw's   grave    will    not    be    so    costly    or 
imposing    as    the    Portland    monument     it 
will  at  least  afford  an  appropriate  mark- 
ing  place   for   the   grave   of   this   remark- 
able  woman. 

Her  Romantic  Career. 
Sacajawea  had  a  most  romantic  career, 

which"  appears    in    ^^^-^^^^^^^f  >;,,^J?^P^^T' 
ill  the  journals   of  I.ewls  and  Clark,     b-e 
was    the    wife    of    Chaboneau.    who    was 
picked     up    as    a    Mlnnetaree    interpreter 
when    the    expedition    reached    that    triOe. 
Sacajawea  was  a  Snake,  or  ^h^^h^^'  f^^': 
dvxn      She   had   been   captured   by  raidin^ 
Minnetareos  and  had  been  sold  as  a  slave 
to   Chaboneau,    who   brought   her    "p   and 
later    married    her.     When    the   expeditioa 
left  the  Minnetarees  Chaboneau  and  foac- 
ajawea   were   tak^'U   along.     The   captains 
were    fearful    of    their    reception    at    the 
hands  of  the  powerful  Shoshones    and  de- 
sired    some    one    to   act    as   an    interprete 
when  that  tribe  was  reached.     Sacajawea 

was    taken    along    for    t^s    pu^fJ^i./J" 
had   Klven  birth   to   a   child  while  tne    ex 
p^    Itfo^  was.  in    the    Mlnnetaree    strong- 
hold     but     with    customary    Indian    nardi 

ood     the   young    mother    boldly   faced    all 
the  per  is  and  hardships  of  the  Journey 
laca  awea's  meeting  with  her  own  peo- 

pie  IS     luis  described   '-.  V'l^'p'nt    Clark 

-On  setmg  out  at  7  o'clock  Capt    Clark 

with   Chaboneau   and   his   wife  talked   on 

Ihoro    but    they  had  not   gone  more   than 

' ml  e  before  i^.e.  captain  saw   Sac^ajawea 

who    was    with    her    ^^^isband       00    ya  ds 

nho'ul      heffln    to    dance    and    show    every 

m.;     of   the  most   extravagant  Joy    turn- 

^  i,t'  n^  wo  ai.proarhed  a  woman 
;'.?.;  „.^ler  ;«y  Ihn.ugh  ii.o  crowd  toward 
•s;;;;:.,aw..a.    and.    -.■og,U.ing^^e.ch^c..ho,. 
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im;>fjsini^    as    the    Portland    moninnent,    it 
will  ut  least  afCord  an  appropriate  mark 
in^   place   for   th»'    c^rave  of   this   remark 
able   woman. 

Her  Romantic  Career. 

Sacajawea  had  a  most  romantic   career, 
wliioh    a!)iears    Jn    Irapinfmtary    chapters 
ill  the  Journals  of  I^ewls  and  Clark.     She 
Avas    the    wife    of    Chaboneau,    who    was 
l>ickr'(l     up    as    a    Mlnnetaree    interpreter 
when    the    expedition    reached    that    tribe. 
Sacajawea  was  a  Snake,  or  Shoshone,   In- 
dian.    She   had   been   captured   by   raiding 
Minnetarees  and  had  been  sold  as  a  slave 
lo   Chaboneau,    who   brought   her   up  and 
later    married    her.     When    the   expedition 
left  the  Minnetarees  Chaboneau  and  Sac- 
ajawea  were   tak-^-n   along^.     Ttie   captains 
were     fearful    of     their    reception    at    the 
hands  of  the  powerful  Shoshones,  and  de- 
sired   some    one    to   act    as    an    Interpreter 
when    that   tribe   was   reached.      Sacajaw^ea 
was    taken    along    for    this   purpose.     She 
had   given  birth   to   a   child  while  the   ex- 
pedition   was    In    the    Mlnnetaree    strong- 
hold,   but,    with    customary   Indian    hardi- 
hood,   the  young   mother   boldly  faced   all 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  journey. 

Sacajawea's  meeting  with  her  own  peo- 
ple is  thus  described  in  the  journals: 

"On  seting  out  at  7  o'clock  Capt.   Clark 
with   Chaboneau   and   his   wife  walked   on 
Bliore,   but   they  had  not  gone  more   than 
a  mile  before  the  captain  saw  Sacajawea, 
who    was    with    her    husband,    100    yards 
ahead,    begin    to    dance    and    show    every 
mark  of  the  most  extravagant  joy,  turn- 
ing   round    and    pointing    to    several    In- 
dians,   whom    he   now   saw   advancing   on 
horseback,     sucking     her     fingers     at     the 
same  time  to  show  they  were  of  her  na- 
tive tribe.     We  soon  drew  near  the  camp, 
and    just    as    we    approached    a    woman 
made  her  way  through  the  crowd  toward 
Sacajawea,    and,    recognizing    each    other, 
tliey   embraced  with   the   most   tender   af- 
fection.    The  meeting  of  these  two  young 
women    had    in    it    something    peculiarly 
touching,   not  only   In  the  ardent   manner 
in    which    their    feelings    were    expressed, 
but  from  the  real  Interest  of  their  situa- 
tion.    They  had  been  companions  In  child- 
hood; in  the  same  battle  with  the  Minne- 
tarees   they    had    been    taken    prisoners; 
they  had   shared  the   same  rigors   of  cap- 
tivity till  one  had  escaped  from  the  Min- 
netarees with  scarce  a  hopo  of  ever  see- 
ing her  friend  released  from  the  hands  of 
her  enemies." 

Recognized  Her  Brother. 

After  a  conference  with  a  chief.   Saca- 
jawea  was    sent   for    as    interpreter,    and 
the    journal    continues:      "She    came    into 
the  tent,  sat  down,   and  was  beginning  to 
interpret,  when  in  the  person  of  Cameha- 
walt  she  recognized  her  brother;   she  in- 
stantly jumped  up  and  ran  and  embraced 
him   throwing  her   blanket   over   him   and 
weeping  profusely;  the  chief  was  himself 
moved,    though    not    to   the    same    degree. 
After    some    conversation    between    them 
she   resumed   her   seat   and   attempted   to 
Interpret    for   us,    but   her    new    situation 
seemed   to   overpower   her.    and    she    was 
frequently      interrupted     by     her      tears. 
After  the  council  was  finished  the  unfor- 
tunate woman   learned  that   all   her   fam- 
ily was  dead  except  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  absent,  and  a  son  of  her  elder 
Bister,  a  small  boy,  who  was  immediately 
adopted  by  her." 

The  journals  pay  the  highest  tribute  to 
the  Shoshones  as  a  nation.    This  powerful 
tribe,  whoso  friendliness  Lewis  and  Clark 
especially    desired,    might   not   have   been 
so   favorably  disposed  toward  the   adven- 
turers   had    it    not    been    for,  the    young 
Snake  woman  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition.     But  her  work   as   an   Interpreter 
was  only  a  small  part  of  the  service  this 
remarkable    woman    rendered    Lewis    and 
Clark.     Time  and  again  the  journals  pay 
tribute   to   her   wonderful  memory.     As   a 
child  she  had  wandered  over, much  of  the 
wilderness    which   was    then   unknown    to 
wliite  men.   and  she  seemed  to  remember 
every    trail    and    every    pass    and    every 
landmark    In    tlie    wild    country    through 
which     the     expedition     traveled.       More 
than    once    ttie    party    would    have    been 
halted  by  apparently  impassable  barriers, 
but  always  Sacajawea  came  to  the  rescue 
and  pointed  out  some  pass  through  which 
Bho  liad  traveled  in  childhood. 

Her  Wonderful  Memory. 

After  the  separation  of  the  party,  Sa- 
cajawea proceeded  with  Capt.  Lewis 
along  Clark's  River,  near  the  Yellow- 
Btono.  Here  Is  one  Instance  of  her  won- 
derful memory,  quoted  from  the  Jour- 
r.als: 

"Along  these  roads  there  are  also  some 
appearances    of    old    buffalo    paths,    and 
^ovAQ  old  heads  of  buffaloes,  and  as  these 
animals    have    wonderful    sagacity    In    the 
choice  of  their  routes,  the  coincidence   of 
a   buffalo    with    an    Indian    road    was   the 
strongest  assurance  that  It  was  best.     In 
the   afternoon    wo   passed   along   the   hill- 
Fide,  north  of  the  creek,  till,  in  the  course 
of  six  miles,  we  entered  an  extensive  level 
plain.      Here    the    tracks    of    the    Indians 
scattered    so    we    could   no   longer   pursue 
them,  but  Sacajav.'oa  recognized  the  plain 
ir  mediately.    She  had  traveled  it  often  In 
her  childhood  and  informed  us  It  was  the 
great  resort   of  the  Sho.^hones   who  came 
for    the    purpose    of    gathering    quamash 
and    cows    and    taking    beaver;    and    tha 
glado    track    was    a    branch    of    Wlsdo 
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Is  It  a  Cogwheel? 

Ancient  curio  unearthed  at  Sawtelle. 


FROM    AWAY     BACK. 

♦  ■  ■ 

UNEARTH  COGS 
OF  OLDEN  TIME 


RARE    STONE    CURIO    DUG    UP    AT 

SAWTELLE. 


Relic  of  Ancient  Days  Is  Found 
in  the  Course  of  Excavations 
in  the  Town  by  the  Soldiers' 
Home — Scientists  Speculate  as  to 
Its  Intended  Use. 


SAWTELLE,  Oct.  10.— A  rare  relic 
of  ancient  America  has  been  unearthed 
in  the  Artesian  Tract.  It  consists  of 
a  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  cog  wheel  and 
was  found  by  George  Wiseman,  at  a 
depth  of  four  feet.  The  wheel,  which 
Is  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  has 
a  three-inch  face  and  has  every  evi- 
dence of  being  of  great  antiquity. 

How  it  came  there,  by  whom  used 
and  for  what  purpose  is  the  question 
that  is  proving  a  puzzle  to  students  of 
history  of  early  America.  Some  imple- 
ments of  war  and  husbandry  have  been 
found  here  in  times  past,  but  never  be- 
fore has  anything  been  exhumed  that 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
early  Inhabitants  of  this  region  were 
at  all  versed  in  anything  but  the  crude 
arts. 

This  is  the  first  evidence  that  the 
semi-civilized  tribes  about  here  had 
uses  for  cogged  wheels  or  were  versed 
in  even  the  more  crude  principles  of 
mechanics. 

The  generally  accepted  belief  is  that 
the  wheel  might  have  been  left  by  the 
early  missionaries,  headed  by  Padre 
Junipero  Serra,  who  came  into  tlie 
Southern  California  country  from 
Mexico  and  while  subduing  the  sav- 
ages sought  also  to  instruct  them  in 
agriculture.  The  wheel  may  have  been 
part  of  a  mechanism  used  for  the  ele- 
vation of  water,  in  some  pioneer  irri- 
gation project;  or  have  played  a  part 
m  the  grinding  of  meal  or  flour. 
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FINDS  WATER 
FOR  INDIANS. 


GovernTnent  Officer  Here  Is 
at  Head  t)f  Task. 


Engineer  Code  Helps  Make 
Ranchers  of  Redskins. 


3Jore    Hum   Million   Dollars 
for  This  Year's  Work. 


"Pew  persons  in  Los  Angeles  know 
that  from  a  room  in  an  office  building 
on  South  Broadway  are  issued  instruc- 
tions relative  to  the  entire  government 
Irrigation  work  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions of  the  West.  TTnder  the  super- 
vision of  Chief  Engineer  W.  H.  Code, 
tne  occupant  of  the  roi)m,  vast  proj- 
ects are  being  carried  on  that  ulti- 
mately will  give  the  dusky-skinned 
wards  of  the  government  incomparable 
advantages  for  following  the  peaceful 
pu/suit   of  agriculture. 

Without  cost  to  the  Indians,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  intelli- 
gently outlined  Its  plans  for  the  rec- 
lamation of  millions  of  acres  'includc<d 
in  the  reservations  of  the  AVest.  For 
the  present  fiscal  year,  there  is  rvail- 
able  an  appropriation  of  $1,200,000 
Seven  years  ago  $50,000  was  thought 
ample   for   similar   projects. 

Engineer  Code  works  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  James  K.  Garfield, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  consummation  of  the 
plans  approved  at  Washington.  While 
occasionally  to  be  found  in  his  head- 
quarters in  this  city,  Code  is  absent 
much  of  the  year,  inspecting  work  that 
extends  from  Montana  to  Washington 
in  the  north,  and  from  Arizona  to  the 
southwest  line  of  this  State.  He  says 
he  travels  thousands  of  miles  nearly 
every  month  and  is  kept  constantly 
alert  to  plan  the  construction  work 
and  to  see  that  nothing  goes  amiss. 
Kven  the  plans  of  the  most  experienced 
engineers  sometimes  go  wrong.  Floods 
may  undermine  foundations;  laborers 
may  be  scarce,  materials  may  be  back- 
ing in  some  particular  that  threatens 
the  absolute  security  of  a  dam  or  res- 
ervoir. 

WORK  OF  RESPONSIBILITY. 
The  chief  engineer,  who  has  .so  much 
responsibility  on  his  shoulders,  is  a 
man  of  imassuming  manners,  but  full 
of  his  life's  work,  and  intensely  (Td- 
voted  to  the  departinent  he  represents. 
He  makes  his  home  in  Hollywood,  but 
is  seldom  able  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of    suburban     life,    "owing     lo    his    fre- 

Quent  calls   to  field    service. 

AVhen  seen  by  a  Times  man  yester- 
day, he  stated  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore been  visited  by  a  newspaper  man. 

"Our  work,  while  very  important,  is 
very  technical,"  said  he.  "The  public 
jirobably  knows  little  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Indian  service.  But  it  is 
one  branch  of  the  .splendid  work  inau- 
gurated by  the  Washington  authorities 
represented  by  Secretary  Garfield  and 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Fran- 
cis A.  Leupp.  Althv)ugh  our  work  in 
this  State  is  comparatively  small,  it 
nevertheless  is  very  important." 

Commissioner  i^eupp,  on  his  last 
visit  to  this  city,  said  the  government 
was  gradually  giving  up  its  role  of 
'  palcr»«iti*itir  xJie' pretftint  plan  is  to 
make  the  Indians  Independent.  Small 
farms  will  be  given  them  outside  the 
reservati'ons,  wh»fnever  the  individual 
Indian  sho^i^"!ie^has  the  capacity  for 
managing  a  farm  without  government 
aid.  But  most  of  tlie  Indians  will  con- 
tinue on  the  reservations.  One  of  the 
great  drawbacks  in  times  past  has 
been  the  lack  of  watpr.  With  the 
Fcheme  of  government  reclamation 
work  for  the  sole  benolit  of  the  In- 
dians, it  is  bellowed  by  the  authorities 
that  poor  Lo  will  soon  be  known  as 
"Rich    Lo." 

INDIAN  FARMKR  REMOTE. 
It  doubtless  will  tak*»  years  before 
tlie  Indian  becomes  a.  success  as  a 
l)rartical^  farmer,  although  there  today 
are  many  instances  of  his  ability  tn 
that  line.  Hut  the  g^jvernment  Is 
building      for      the      future,       and      the 


W.  II.  Code,  . 

chief   engineer   of     Indian     Irrigation 
Service,  now  located  in  Uiis  city. 
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wells,  which  were  in- 
department  some  five 
to  them  the  Indians  of 
Torros,  Martinez  and 
settlements  owe  their 
of  prosperity, 
project  is  under  way 
for  the  irrigation  of  some  30,000  acres 
in  the  Furt  Hall  reservation,  and  12,- 
000  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocatello, 
belonging  to  homesteaders.  This  work 
will  cost  approximately  $000,000. 

"The  Indian  reservations  in  Montana 
are  among  the  largest  in  the  West, 
hence  the  irrigation  works  are  propor- 
tionately large.  Nearly  $1,000,000  has 
been  expended  in  the  last  twelve  years 
on  the  Cvow  reservation,  and  lateral 
canal  construction  is  still  being  car- 
ried on.  Tills  system  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est in  the  West,  and  the  Crow  Indians 
furnished  both  funds  and  the  common 
labor  necessary  for     its  construction. 

"The  Blackfoot  reservation.  Montana, 
will  soon  be  opened,  and  Congress  has 
made  an  initial  appropriation  of  $300,- 
000  for  irrigation  purposes.  \ 

"A  canal  system,  to  cost  about  $75,- 
000,  is  being  constructed  on  the  Tongue 
Kiver  reservation,  Montana,  for  r<e 
benefit  of  tlie  Northern  CheyemX;  In- 
dians. This  is  the  tribe  that  partici- 
pated in  the  Custer  massacre,  and  was 
subsequently  banished  to  t/fie  remote 
reservation  named.  They  are  now 
peacefully  following  scrapers,  perform- 
ing pick  and  shovel  work  and  assist- 
ing carpenter  forces. 

SOON    OPEN    TO    PUBLIC. 

"The  beautiful  Flathead  reservation 
alsp  will  be  opened  to  the  public  with- 
in a  short  time,  and  large  irrigation 
projects  are  under  consideration  for 
this   choice    section   of   Montana. 

"In  Nevada,  work  is  being  prosecut- 
ed on  tlie  construction  of  an  irrigation 
system  on  the  former  Walker  River 
reservation,  which  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $75,000. 

"Surveys  and  investigations  are  now* 
being  made  on  the  Klamath  re.serva- 
tion,  Oregon,  with  a  view  to  expending 
$130,000  of  tribal  moneys  in  irrigation 
and  drainage  canals. 

"Congress  appropriated  $600,000  for 
the  Irrigation  of  the  allotments  made 
to  the  Ute  Indians  of  the  former  Uin- 
tah reservatiim.  Canals  are_  biuit  a 
rapidly   as   the   remote  section    permit? 

01) 

"The  great  Yakima  reservation,  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  rich- 
est sections  in  the  country,  will  soon 
be  thrown  open  to  settlement.  The 
engineers  of  the  Indian  Service  have 
been  engaged  for  several  years  in  con- 
structing canals  for  the  irrigation  of 
these  lands,  and,  due  to  a  recent  act 
of  Congress,  whereby  the  Indian,  as 
well  as  his  white  brother,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the 
Reclamation  Act.  it  is  probable  that 
approximately  75,000  acres  of  irrigable 
lands  will  be  reclaimed  by  means  of 
the  large  storage  reservoirs  and  canals 
now  under  process  of  construction. 
BIG      ANNUAL        APPROPUIATION. 

"For  the  irrigation  of  allotments  be- 
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Times  man   yester- 
he   hiiil    never   be- 


of  his  life's  work,  ynd  Intensely  f^- 
voted  to  the  department  he  represents. 
He  makes  his  hj:ne  in  Hol'.ywood.  but 
is  seldom  able  to  enjoy  the  plea.^ures 
of  suburban  life.  «\vlng  tu  his  fre- 
guent  eadlH   to   field   service. 

When   cieen   by  a 
day,   he  stated   that 
fore  been  visit^-d  by  a  newspaper  man. 

"Our  work,  v/hile  very  important,  Is 
very  technical."  said  lie.  ''The  public 
probably  knows  little  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Indian  service.  But  it  ts 
one  branch  of  the  .splendid  work  inau- 
ijurated  by  the  Washington  authorities 
represented  by  Secretary  Garfield  and 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Fran- 
cis A.  Leupp.  AltlK)ugrh  our  work  In 
this  State  Is  comparatively  small,  it 
nevertheless  is   very   important." 

Commissioner  i^eupp,  on  his  last 
visit  to  this  city,  said  the  governmeni 
was  gradually  giving  up  its  rol^  of 
paiernaYtjfUTr-  <he'pres€*nt  plan  is  to 
make  th^^  Indians  independent.  Small 
farms  will  be  given  them  outside  the 
reservati'ons,  whenever  the^  individual 
Indian  shows  he  >  has  the  capacity  for 
managini?  a  farm  without  government 
aid.  But  most  of  the  Indians  will  con- 
tinue on  the  reservations.  One  of  the 
great  drawbacks  in  times  past  has 
been  the  lack  of  water, 
scheme  of  government 
work  for  the  sole  benefit 
dians,   it  is  believed  by  the 
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that   Pool"   Lo    will   soon    be   known   as 
"Rich    Lo." 

INDIAN  FARMER  REMOTE. 

It  doubtless  will  take  years  before 
the  Indian  becomes  a  success  as  a 
practical^  farmer,  although  there  today 
are  many  instances  of  his  ability  In 
that  line.  But  the  g^overnment  is 
building  for  the  future,  and  the 
projects  for  transforming  desert 
wa.stes  into  fields  of  grain  and  fruit 
are  being  worked  out  for  the  Indian 
as   well  as   for  the  white  man. 

According  to  Chief  Engineer  Code, 
the  recently-lnaugurlited  policy  of  the 
government  in  throwing  open  to  .settle- 
ment various  reservations  of  the  West, 
has  called  for  large  apiproprlations  of 
money  by  Congress  in  order  that  the 
water  rights  of  the  Indians  may  be 
protected  through  the  construction  of 
canal  systems  for  the  proper  irriga- 
tion of  their  allotments. 

*'In  Arizona,  approximately  $500,000 
will  be,  expended  in  furnishing  the 
Pimas  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation 
with  a  proper  water  supply,"  said 
Code  yesterday.  "This  will  be  obtained 
by  a  combination  of  gravity  canals  di- 
verting flood  waters  of  the  Gila  River, 
supplemented  by  a  number  of  directly- 
connected  electrically-operated  centrif- 
ugal pumipign  plants  drawing  upon  the 
abundant   underground   supply. 

"Arrange  ments  have  been  perfected 
whereby  the  Indians  on  this  reserva- 
tion will  ultimately  become  members 
of  the  Water  Users'  Association  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  since  they  will  ob- 
tain the  necessary  electrical  power  for 
pumping  purposes  from  the  Salt  River 
project,  now^  under  process  of  construc- 
tion by  the  Reclamation  Service. 

W^ATER  SCARCE  HERE. 

"The  California  reservations,  though 
small,  offer  many  problems  to  the  en- 
gineer wiiose  duty  it  is  to  secure  the 
needed  water  supply.  On  some  of  these 
reservations,  nothing  short  of  the  rod 
of  Moses  could  furnish  a  good  head  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

*'A  small  gravity  canal  system  has 
recently  been  completed  on  the  Pala 
Reservation,  with  the  exception  of  dis- 
tributing laterals,  which  are  about  to 
be  constructed.  The  main  canal,  which 
Is  cement-lirmd,  has  a  capacity  suffi- 
cient for  the  Irrigation  of  1000  acres, 
and  ultimately  will  supffly  w^ater  to 
the  irrigable  lands  on  each  side  of  the 
San  Luis  Rey  River.  The  Pala  Indians 
furnished  the  labor  necessary  to  per- 
form this  work,  under  the  supervision 
and  leadership  of  a  few  competent 
white   men. 

"Investigations  are  under  way  on 
other  reservations  in  this  State,  with 
a  view^  to  assisting  the  Indians  in  ob- 
taining water  by  the  expenditure  of 
moneys  from  the  special  appropriation 
of  $100,000,  obtained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians  of  Southern  California 
through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Frank 
P.   Flint. 

"On  the  Morongo  Reservation,  near 
Banning,  I'lvestigations  are  under  way 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing a  pipe  line  for  ipower  pur- 
poses, to  operate  a  centrifugal  pump- 
ing plant  for  developing  a  cupplomentel 
supply  of  underground  water  for  irri- 
gation   purposes. 

"On  the  Pechanga  reservation,  near 
Temecula.  the  Indians  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  domestic  water  supply, 
either  by  means  of  water  piped  from 
springs  on  the  reservation,  or  by  bored 
wells. 

i      WELLS  FOR  INDIO  COUNTRT. 
'    ••Additional    artesian    wells    are    con- 
templated for  the  several  reservations 
near  Indio.     There  are  none   twenty- 


uir    pi'k    fuid    shovel    work   and   assist- 
ing carpenter  forces. 

SOON    OPKN    TO    PTTBLIC. 

*The  beautiful  Flathead  reservation 
alsp  will  be  opened  to  the  i)ublic  with- 
in a  short  time,  and  large  Irrigation 
projects  are  under  consideration  for 
ihis   choice   .section   of   Montana. 

"In  Nevada,  work  Is  being  prosecut- 
ed on  the  construction  of  an  Irrigation 
system  on  the  former  Walker  River 
reservation,  which  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $75,000. 

"Surveys  and  Investigations  are  now* 
being  made  on  the  Klamath  reserva- 
tion, Oregon,  with  a  view  to  expending 
$130,000  of  tribal  moneys  In  Irrigation 
and  drainage  canals. 

"Congress  appropriated  $600,000  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  allotments  made 
to  the  Ute  Indians  of  the  former  Uin- 
tah re.servatipnu  Canals  are  hidlt^a, 
rapidly   as   the   remote  section   permits 

"The    great    Yakima    reservation,    lo 
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cated  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  rich- 
est sections  in  the  country,  will  soon 
be  thrown  open  to  settlement.  The 
engineers  of  the  Indian  Service  have 
been  engaged  for  several  years  in  con- 
structing canals  for  the  Irrigation  of 
these  lands,  and,  due  to  a  recent  act 
of  Congress,  whereby  the  Indian,  as 
well  as  his  white  brother,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the 
Reclamation  Act.  it  is  probable  that 
approximately  75,000  acres  of  irrigable 
lands  will  be  reclaimed  by  means  of 
the  large  storage  reservoirs  and  canals 
now  under  process  of  construction. 

BIG      ANNUAL        APPROPRIATION. 

"For  the  irrigation  of  allotments  be- 
longing to  the  Sho.shone  and  Arapahoe 
Indians,  on  the  Wind  River  reserva- 
tion, Wyoming,  Congress  Is  making 
special  annual  appropriations  of  ap- 
proximately $150,000  toward  the  build- 
iVig  of  a  system  \vhich  will  cost  about 

$700,000. 

"In  New^  Mexico  on  the  Zufii  reser- 
vation, the  government  is  constructing 
a  large  combination  loose-rock  and  hy- 
draullc-eartTi-fiU  dam*  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  reservoir  for  storing  the 
flood  waters  of  the  Zufti  River.  The 
maximum  height  of  this  dam  is  sev- 
enty feet  above  the  stream  channel, 
and  its  length  on  top  approximately 
500  feet.*  The  common  labor  entering 
into  its  construction  has  been  chiefly 
Indian  to  date,  the  Navajo,  Zufil  and 
Pueblo  tribes  furnishing  the  greater 
proportion  of  men. 

"This  character  of  construction  re- 
quires that  the  Indians  be  taught  to 
work  with  derrick  and  hoisting  en- 
gines, operate  steam  drills,  perform 
concrete  mixing  and  trench  excava- 
tion, and  become  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  hydraulic  process  of  deposit- 
iiig  the  earth  fill  comprising  the  up- 
stT^'eam  portion  of  the  dam.  This  work 
of  the  Indians  is,  of  course,  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  a  competent 
engineer  and  foreman,  assisted  by  a 
sprinkling  of  skilled  w^hlte  labor.  J.  B. 
Harper  is  the  engineer  in  direct  charge 
of  trie  work,  and  at  different  periods 
during  itf?  construction  James  D. 
Schuyler  of  this  city  and  W.  H.  Saun- 
ders of  the  Reclamation  Service  have 
visited  the  works  in  the  capacity  oi 
consulting  engineers. 
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MRS.    BURNS    SUCCUMBS. 

One    of    the    Victims    of    Gasoline    Ex- 
plosion Dies  and  Life  of  Other  in 

Balance. 

Mrs.  James  P.  Burns  died  at  the 
California  Hospital  yesterday  morning 
from  burns  received  in  the'ga.soline  ex- 
plosion and  fire  at  the  St.  Lawrence 
apartment.^,  St.  James  Park,  Friday 
evening,  in  which  her  housemaid  also 
was  injured.  During  the  nlg'ut  n*id 
early  morning  the  agony  of  Mrs.  Burns 
became  so  Intense  ihst  she  was  put 
under  an  anesthetic.  She  died  while 
under  its  Influence. 

Funeral  services- will  l«e  held  from 
the  Cunningham  &  O'Connor  undertak- 
ing parlors,  but  final  arrangements 
have   not  as  yet  been   completed. 

Mips  Charlotte  Llllleblade,  the  maid, 
is  at  the  California  Hospital  in  a  crit- 
ical con.iition.  The  physicians  say  she 
has  practically  no  chance  for  recovery. 


New  Town   of  Corcoran. 

ICItigv  county,  Cal..  nrmv  on  rale,  siirrouiMed 
by  several  hundred  thousand  acres  highly  pro- 
ductive land,  pi'Qven  unsiirpas.^od  for  sugar 
beets,  alfalfa,  vineyards  and  fruit,  In  one  of 
the  best-watered  sections  of  the  State.  One 
of  the  Onest  flre-proof  beet -sugar  factories  now 
b«ias  built  there  by  Pacific  Sugar  Company. 
Right  In  the  path  of  prosperity. 
Investigate  now. 

Becurlty  lAn«1  and  Ivoan  Company,  owners. 
Newport  ft  Mllner.  rener&l  agents,  M7  Boutb 
Bprin*  »tre»t,  §j  .  __ . 
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PERSECUTED? 


SQUAW  CRIES 
FOR  HER  TOTS. 


In  Jail  for  Liquor  Sellinffj 
Says  Ifs  Plot 


Tfeclares   She   Is   Scape '^oat 
r._     for  Guilty  One. 


Titiful  Story,  hut  One  Jury 
Disbelieved  Her. 


Tf  Maria  Gracia  Renglara,  an  Indian 
Bquaw,  who  is  grieving  herself  sick  at 
the  County  Jail,  tells  the  same  story  to 
the  Federal  grand  jury;  that  she  tells 
to  her  jailers,  there  A  ^pt  to  be  a 
small  sensation. 

She  has  been  in  jail  for  six  weeks  on 
a   charge  of   soling   liquor   to   the   In-; 
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Maria  Gracia  Renglara. 
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PiSHOPS 

CUP 
CHOCOLA 

Put   a    6up    of   bollifig 
'Water    aiid    a    cake  iyf 
*'Cup    Ch<^colate"/  by 
the    children's    b/eak- 
fast  plate  —  5kfid    0i  e  y    can 
prepare  their^'wh  hot  drink 
—and  a  most  nourishing  one. 


Contains    both 
sugar.     Buy   froi 


BISHOP    (ftOl^PANY 


iuiw  r  0*-t-''  i«win 


te     milk    and 
your  grocer. 


1000  Conas 


\ 


of  Guiii  Wood 

We  have /grown.  rarefuW  cut 
and  seas/ned  tjiis  wood,\which 
we  offey  you  y^ow  at  a\  low 
price. 

Undo^stand  this  isn't  '"^old 
storage"  wood.  It's  the  Best 
you   «?ver  saw. 

OND  COAL 

tV.  Third  St.   Both  Phones  Ex. 


reservation.      He    says   she   has    a    bad 
reputation    in   Iht^   tribe. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrest,  she  was 
complainiof^-  witness  against  another 
Indian  .  whom  she  accused  of  selling 
liquor  and  the  jury  acquitted  the  de- 
fondant  in  five  minutes  a-t  San  Jacinto. 
The  story  of  Maria  was  believed  by 
the  jury  to  have  been  manufactured 
by  liamos  and  herself.  McCormick 
knows  nothins^  about  Lachoosa,  \but 
upholds  the  course  of  Indian  Agent 
Wrip-ht  in  his  method  of  dealing  with 
thc^   liquor   .selling  during  fiesta. 

If  Maria  repeats  her  story  about  the 
Indian  policemen  to  the  grand  jury, 
however,  there  is  bound  to  be  an  in- 
vestigation. All  those  who  have  seen 
her  in  jail  have  been  touched  by^  her 
pitiCul  distress  over  her  children.  She 
has  the  typical  Indian  eyes — deep  and 
sorrowful  and  pleading,  like  those  of 
a  dog,  and  her  gentle  brov/n  face  wet 
with    tears    is    not    a    cheerful    picture> 


dians  of  the  Salooba  reservation  near 
San  Jacinto,  but  she  claims  she  has 
been  locked  up  to  be  a  ^capcgoat  for 
an  Indian  who  has  a  "pull"  with  the 
agency. 

\VhateNre\-     the     tvuth     iiie^     bo.     tiio 
,  confinement   seems   to   be/  breaWng   iior 
hetkrt.  She  says  she  has  four  little  chil- 
dren   at    Saboba.        She    doesn't    know 
what  has  become  of  them,   into  whose 
hands   they   have  fallen,   or   what  they 
may  be  suffering.  She  had  no  family  to 
take   them   to   when    she    was   arretted. 
TVord    has   come   to   hgr   that   one   of 
hr^r    children— a    boy— is    critically     ill. 
She   can't   find   out   whether   he   is   get- 
ting  better   or   getting    worse. 

The  ofilcers  at  the  jail  say  she  cries 
all  the  time.  She  makes-  no  complaint, 
but  as  she  helps  about  the  woman's 
ward,  they  see  !l?e  tears  rolling  down 
hpr  cheoks.  As  she  tells  what  she 
claims  to  be  the  true  story  of  her  ar- 
rest, slie  rannot  keep  back  the  tears. 
Lei"  vv(Hk-s\oi  li  iiiig<'rs  ktH  p  constanllv  1 
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Maria  Gracia  Reiiglara. 
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dians  of  the  Saboba  resorvation  near 
San  Jacinto,  but  she  claims  she  has 
been  locked  up  to  be  a  f^capogoat 
an  Indian  who  has  a  "pull"  with 
agency. 

TVhate^'^  the  truth  may  y>e. 
conftneraent  seems  to  be/  breakfng  her 
heart.  She  says  she  has  four  little  chil- 
dren at  Saboba.  She  doesn't  know 
what  has  become  of  thom,  into  whose 
hands  they  have  fallen,  or  what  they 
may  be  suffering-.  She  had  no  family  to 
take   them   to  when   she   was  arre{.^ted. 

Word  has  come  to  h^r  that  one  of 
her  children— a  boy— is  critically  ill. 
She  can't  tind  out  whether  he  is  get- 
ting  better   or   getting-   worse. 

The  ofHcers  at  the  jail  say  she  cries 
all  the  time.  She  makes  no  complaint, 
but  as  she  helps  about  the  woman's 
ward,  they  see  !he  tears  rolling  down 
her  cheeks.  As  she  tells  what  she 
claims  to  be  the  true  story  of  her  ar- 
rest, she  cannot  keep  back  the  tears. 
Her  work-worn  fingers  keep  constantly 
twisting  and  retwisting  a  poor  little 
cheap  handkerchief  as  she  talks. 

"I  live  at  Saboba,"  she  says,  in  Span- 
ish. *'I  have  no  husband  to  help  me, 
and  I  have  to  get  my  living  for  my- 
self and  my  children.  I  have  a  little 
patch  of  ground  where  I  raise  things, 
and  in  the  season  I  pick  oranges  for 
the  ranchers. 

"The  first  day  of  the  fiesta  at  Saboba/ 
I  left  my  ramada  just  after  sunset, 
traveling  in  company  with  Joe  Ramosi 
a  friend,  who  sometimes  helps  me  plow 
my  little  patch  of  ground.  We  arrived 
at  the  fiesta  about  10  or  11  o'clock  at 
night.   They  w^ere   then  dancing. 

RAMOS  TREATS,  SHE  DRINKS. 

"We  unhooked  the  horses  from  the 
wagon,  and  Joe  and  I  went  to  the  ra- 
mada of  a  man  named  Antonio  La- 
choosa,  and  had  a  drink,  Joe  treating 
me.  We  drank  brandy.  Lachoosa  has 
been  secretly  selling  liquor  out  there 
for  a  Idng  time.  He  never  gets  ar- 
rested,  though,   as  he  has  influence. 

"While  we  were  at  the  dancing,  an 
American  named  Ahund  asked  Joe  if 
there  wasn't  any  place  he  could  get 
a  drink.  Joe  told  him  about  Lachoosa 
and  guided  him  there  and  treated  him 
to  a  drink.    We  all  drank  at  that  time. 

"The  dancing  went  on  all  night. 
About  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  In- 
vited Joe  to  come  over  to  my  house 
for  breakfast  and  we  were  about  to 
hitch  up  the  horses  when  Lachoosa 
appeared  and  invited  me  to  come  with 
him  and  get  a  drink. 

"As  it  was  then  daylight,  we  could 
not  take  the  drink  openly.  I  followed 
him  to  his  uncle's  house.  We  went 
around  behind  the  house  and  Lachoosa 
pulled  out  a  w^hite  bottle  from  the 
Inside  of  his  shirt.  He  first  took  a 
drink  and  then  gave  the  bottle  to  me. 

"Just  as  I  carried  It  to  my  lips,  two 
Indian  policemen  rushed  in  and  seized 
us.  They  seemed  aghast  when  they 
saw  that  it  was  Lachoosa  whom  they 
had  caught;  he  is  a  relative  by  mar- 
riage of  one   of  the   Indian   police. 

"They  asked  me  where  I  got  the  hot-' 
tie  and  I  pointed  to  Lachoosa  and 
told  them  he  had  just  treated  me  from 
the  bottle.  The  policemen  then*  with- 
drew fo;*^  i,  consultation.  Presently 
they  came  back  to  me  and  proposed 
that  I  lay  the  blame  of  the  liquor  giv- 
ing onto  Dolores  Arieto,  an  elderly 
man.  who  lives  on  the  reservation. 
He  is  well  to  do,  having  saved  much 
money  from   his  earnings. 

WOULDN'T  SHIFT  BLAME. 

"One  of  the  policemen  told  me  that 
he  would  be  a  witness  for  me  if  I 
would  free  Lachoosa  and  lay  the 
blame  onto  Dolores  Arieto.  I  refused 
and  they  took  me  from  my  children 
and   locked   me  up.'* 

Maria  says  she  was  confined  for 
seven  days  at  the  jail  at  Saboba  and 
haa  been  over  six  weeks  in  jail  here. 
All  the  other  Indians  who  were  ar- 
rested at  the  same  timo  have  long 
Plnce  been  lot  loose  and  allowec!  to  go 
free.  Maria  has  been  held  over  to  the 
Federal  grand  jury.  '  • 

Deputy  TTnitod  States?  Di.^trict-At- 
torney  A.  I.  McCormick  naid  last  night 
that  the  government  believes  this 
woman  has  been  selling  liquor  for  a 
long  time  to  the  other  Indians  on  the 


FAMOUS  INDIAN  CHIEF  DEAD. 

Information    has    been    received    from 
Haddock   Station,    up  the   Big   Klickitat 
river    that  the  old  retired  Chief  Sta-hi 
had  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two     It  is 
related  that  fifty  years  ago  he  ruled  the 
opulent  Wah-kia-cus  tribe  of  the  Kllck- 
Itats     and    at    that    time    he    had    great 
bands  of  ponies  that  roanied  over  wlmt 
ere    now    the    famous    wheat    fields    •f 
Horseshoe   Bend.     Some   years   back  he 
let     the     mantle    of    chief    fall    to    his 
vouneer    half-brother.   Skookum    Wala- 
hee    who  18  now  the  "apple  king"  of  the 
^1S'  Klickitat    valley.     The    chief   came 
?rom^  long-lived  family.    His  father  is 
sa^d^-to  have  lived  to  be  120  years  old. 
while  the  mother   passed   the  100  mark,  i 
Sta-hl   was    peaceable    to   all    early   set- 
tlers  but  he  was  a  noted  warrior  m  the] 
tHbal  wars  of  the  Indians.    It  was  Sta- 
hl  who  aided  the  late  "Father"  Wilbur 
agent  at  Fort  Simeco.  In  the  capture  of 
the    arrant    Chief    Ska-ml-ah    and    100 
hraves  in  war  paint,  who  were  Indulging 
hT  a  war  dance  at  the  Tumwater  flsher- 

es  n^ar  the  Dalles,  in  the  time  of  the 
Cayult  war  of  ISTS.-^Seattle  Post-intel- 
llgenceivO^^    '    '  ^^^^^lA. 


HIS  BLUE  EYES 
CAUSE  TROUBLE 


Because  of  Students'  Taunts  an 
Indian  Youth  Deserts  the 
&  Sherman  School. 


LOS  ANGELES,  November  2.— Be- 
cause he  had  blue  eyes  not  at  all  in 
harmony  with  other  characteristics  of 
a  real  red  man,  Willie  Salazar,  an  In- 
dian youth  Is  locked  up  in  the  city  jail 
with  a  probation  officer  watching  over 
him,  after  having  fled  from  the  Slier- 
man  Indian  Institute  at  Riverside. 
■\Vlllle  relates  a  story  of  how  all  the 
Other  full-blooded  Indian  students, 
Sioux,  Navajo,  Apache  and  the  others, 
singled  him  out  because  of  his  blue 
jeyes  and  made  it  too  hot  for  him  to 
stay.  He  alleges  that  they  jeered  at 
him,  derided,  shunned  and  isolated  him, 
even  beat  him  and  told  him  he  was 
not  a  real  Indian.  Blue  eyes,  he  says 
were  his  constant  badge  of  disgrace, 
and  rendered  him  a  regular  pariah  In 
Sherman.  After  enduring  it  for  some 
time  he  fled  from  the  college  and  re- 
turned to  the  home  of  his  aunt  In 
Oxnard. 

A  probation  officer  got  him  there  and 
returned  him  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
is  being  held  in  jail  awaiting  his  dispo- 
sition. Officers  think  they  will  not  re- 
turn him  to  Sherman.     He  Is  an  orphan. 
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GREAT   INDIAN   CHIEF 

His  Intellect/ Will   Pow^r  and  physical' 

Strength  Have  Won  Renown. 

W.  1[.  Gilstrap.  secretary  of  the  State 
Historical  Society,  has  returned  from  a 
trip  alongr  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de 
i'uca.  durinsT  which  he  secured  valuable 
data  relatinj,"  to  old  Indian  tribes  that  for 
many  centuries  made  their  tribal  head- 
(luarters  and  had  their  hunting:  and  fish- 
ing grounds  on  the  straits. 

One    of    the    features    picked    up    by    the 
secretary  during  thp   trip  was  tlie  history 
of    How-a-Thlub,    hereditary   chief   at    the 
^oah    Bay  agency,   who.   at  .the  age  of  80 
years,    is    still    hale   and    hearty,    and 
Oilstrap  declares   one   of   the   greatest 
dian   characters   in   the   Northwest,    in 
mattei' •of    intellect    and    will    power, 
also    is   imposing   looking   in    i)hysical 
pearance.     How-a-Thlub.  whom  the  whites 
call  Peter  Brown  for  short,  is  the  third  son 
of  the  great  chief.   He-di-ah-TaK-Wish.     a 
celebrated    Indian    of   bygone   days.     Tats- 
Kit.  the  oldest  son  of  He-di-ah-Tah-Wish. 
was    killed    in   a    battle   with    the   Clallam 
Indians    more    than  ^m    half    century    ago. 
Whay-I^Hsh,   the  second  son.   then  became 
chief,  and  he  dying,  How-a-Thlub  assumed 
the  tribal  dignity. 

In  physical  strength  and  endurance, 
How-a-Thlub.  in  the  days  of  his  prime, 
showed  extraordinary  distinction.  He  is 
credited  with  being  able  to  pick  up  any 
man  who  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  a 
wrestling  bout  with  him  and  throw  him 
over  his  head.  In  those  days  he  measured 
fifty-four  inches  around  the  chest,  and 
excelled  in  woodcraft  and  in  resource  in 
the  exigencies  of  the  chase. 

In  addition  to  being  probably  the  best 
hunter  of  his  tribe,  his  daring  and  courago 
on  the  sea  as  a  whale  hunter  was  cele- 
brated among  all  the  tribes  of  the  Olym- 
pic peninsula.  In  one  of  the  largest  ca- 
noes evei-  made  b>'  Puget  Sound  Indians, 
How-a-Thlub.  fifty  years  ago.  with  a  se- 
lected crew  of  Indian  sea  hunters,  would 
venture  far  out  on  the  ocean  in  pursuit 
of  schools  of  whales,  They  rarely  re- 
turned empty-handed. 

In  the  expeditions  How-a-Ehlub  did  the 
harpoon  work,  and  Secretary  Gilstrap  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  harpoon 
which  he  used  in  those  ancient  times,  with 
all    its    attendant    apparatus. 

While  it  Is  a  weapon  of  primitive  char- 
acter. In  the  hands  of  a  man  having  the 
power  of  arm  of  How-a-Thlub  it  became 
a  tewible  menace  to  a  whale,  rocking 
peacefully  in  the  long  swells  of  the  ocean. 
The  staff  of  the  harpoon  alone  is  prodig- 
ious when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  a 
weapon  that  must  be  thrown.  It  is  about 
sitxeen  feet  long  and  weighs  forty  pounds, 
and  Indians  who  hunted  wth  How-a-Thlub 
in  the  old  days  say  that  he  would  throw 
it  anywhere  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet. 
The  long  rope  attached  to  the  harpoon 
Is  made  of  sinew  from  the  belly  of  the 
whale,  and  is  -«o  strong  that  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  its  being  broken. 

As  floats  to  be  attached  at  regular  in- 
tervals to  this  harpoon  rope,  a  numbei'  of 
air  bags,  made  of  sealskins,  were  used. 
The  entire  apparatus  was  turned  over  by 
How-a-Thlub  to  Secretary  Gilstrap.  and 
will  probably  be  kept  in  the  city  museum 
or  some  other  depository  as  examples  of 
the  weapons  used  by  the  primitive  people 
of  the  northwest   in   whaling. 

After  the  killing  of  Tats-Kit.  How-a- 
Thlub's  brother,  by  the  Clallams.  How-a- 
Thlub.  true  to  traditionary  usage  among 
the  Indians,  made  a  descpnt  upon  the 
riallams  and  killed  a  member  of  that 
tribe.  The  white  soldiers  were  then  appeal- 
ed to.  and.  going  to  the  straits,  arrested 
How-a-Thlub.  who  made  no  resistance, 
but    asked  that  he  be  not  shackled. 

Nevertheless,  the  soldiers  put  handcuffs 
on  him.  Enraged  at  their  lack  of  respect 
for  his  position  as  chief.  How-a-Thlub. 
without  wrench  of  his  hands,  tore  off  the 
manacles  and  walked  off  the  steamer 
upon  which  he  had  been  placed  in  order 
to  bring  him  to  Stellacoom  for  trial.  He 
was  finallv  prevailed  upon  to  go  peace- 
ably and  unbound  to  Stellacoom.  where  he 
was  tried  and  eriven  his  liberty.  For  many 
years  How-aThlub  has  been  an  Indian 
policemMn  of  the  Xoali  Bay  tribe,  and  \^ 
regarded  by  the  whites  as  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity   and    honor.— Seattle     Post    Intelli- 


lodiaos  of  South  Must 
Bustle  Now 


LOS  ANGELES,  Nov.  23.— With  the 
protecting  arm  of  the  Uftlted  States 
government  removed,  the  1.500  Indians 
of  the  Mission  and  Tule  river  Indian 
agency  In  Tulare  and  Riverside  coun- 
ties today,  for  the  first  time,  found 
themselves  dependent'  on  their  own  re- 
sources for  support.  Heretofore  the 
irovernment  has  supplied  them  with 
agricultural  implements,  seed  and  oth- 
er supplies. 

The    order    that    broufirht    about    the 
change  is  the  same  that  has  caused  In- 
dians on  various  reservations  thfouffh- 
out  the  United   States   to    rebel   and    in 
some   instances   to   make   warlike  dem- 
onstrations,   but    little    apprehension    is 
felt    that    the    Missions    or    the    Tulare 
nivers    will    complain.      Many    of    the 
mission   Indians  are   prosperous  ranch- 
ers and  others  are  employed  as  labor- 
ers   on    ranches.      Most    of    them    have 
lost   the   old   tribal   spirit. 

But  the  reservation  lands,  in  many 
Instances,  are  poorly  adapted  to  ranch- 
ing and  it  is  feared  by  some  that  the 
Indians  will  have  a  hard  time  in  caring 
for  themselves,  althoujch  they  say  they 
are  glad  to  be  free  from  the  Tittle  r^- 
straint  that  in  the  past  has  held  them 


S.T.^Ul\:    M 
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Renegade  Redskins  Are 
Suspected  of  Murder 

Mm%  ti  M  Pr6spicibri  Is 


i  1 


.i,b¥  Desert  Indians 


S^FCIAX   DISPATCH   TO   TPE   CAIX 
GOLDFIELD,  Nov.  23.-7-Aband  of  des- 
•rt  Indiains  Infeatingr  the  country  south 
west  of  Silver  peak  ahd  having  a  ren- 
dezvous   In    FlAh    lake    valley    are    be- 
lieved   to   be  ^  the   murderers   of  Barney 
Grlffln      and    J!m    Connors,    two      pros- 
pectors who  were  found  deiui  near  the 
new  cftmp,  Stimler.     Justice |l:Jenley  and 
Under  Sheriff  Bart. Knight  Returned  by 
auto    from    the    scene    of    the    tragedy 
this  evening  and  said  there  was  strorig 
reason    to    believe    that    the'  men    m*t 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  outld^w  red- 
skins. .    .  ;     ;  * 

From  a  number  of  Plutes  and  Sh^- 
Aones  living  \n  that  section  nothing 
could  be  learned,,  although;  several 
mounted  Indians,  heavily  .armed  were 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  on  ;the  day 
of  the  killing.  Hoof  marks  of  unshod 
horses  near  the>bodies'iend  color  to  this 
I  theory.  .     .     '     . 

Griflfln  was  shot  o^er  the  right  eye. 
the  ball  penetrating  the  head,  while  the 
bullet  that  klliediConnj^rs  entered  the 
body,  breaking  the  sftine.  The  camp 
of  the  mew  had  been  destroyed  and 
their    pack    burros,  and    mining    tools 

stolen.  * 

Posses    from    Silver   Peak    and    Gold- 
fleld  are  searching  for  the  outlaws. 
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GREAT   INDIAN   Cj^IEF 

His  Intellect/Will  Powir  -and  ;>hysical' 
Strength  Have  Won  Renown. 

W  If  Gilstrap.  secretary  of  the  State 
Historical  Society,  has  returned  from  a 
trip  along  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de 
]^uca.  durinjr  which  he  secured  valuable 
data  relatinj;  to  old  Indian  tribes  that  fof 
nianv  centuries  ma<ie  their  tribal  head- 
iiuarters  and  had  their  hunting  and  fish- 
ing grounds  on  the  straits. 

One    of    the    features    picked    up    by    the 
secretary  duHng  thp  trip  was  the  bistory 
of    How-a-Thlub.    hereditary    chief    at    the 
koah    Bay  agency,   who    at   the  age  of  80 
years,    is    still    hale   nnd    hearty,    and 
Gilstrap  declares   one   of    the   gij^ates 
dian   characters   in   the  Northwest,    in 
matter  *of    intellect    and    will    power 
also   is   imposing   looking    in    i)hyslcal 
pearance.    How-a-Thlub.  whom  the  whites 
I'M II  Peter  Brown  for  short,  is  the  third  son 
of  the'^greft  chief.   He-di-ah-Tab-Wish.    a 
celebrated    Indian   of  bygone   days      Tats- 
Kit    the  oldest  son  of  He-di-ah-'I  ah-\\^iFh, 
was    killed    in   a    battle   with    the    Clallam 
Indians    more    than  •♦i    half    ^^"tury    ago. 
Whav-I/ash.   the  secoi\l   son.    then  became 
chief,  and  ho  dying,  Hdw-a-Thlub  assumed 
the  tribal  dignity.  ,     •  ^^        ^^« 

In  physical  strength  and  endurance, 
How-a-tbJub.  in  the  days  of  his  prime, 
showed  extraordinary  distinction.  He  is 
credited  with  being  able  to  pick  up  any 
man  who  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  a 
vrestling  bout  with  him  and  throw  him 
over  his  head.  In  those  days  he  measured 
fiftv-four  Inches  around  'the  chest,  and 
excelled  in  woodcraft  and  in  resource  in 
the  exigencies  of  the  chase. 

In    addition    to   being   probably    the    best 
hunter  of  his  tribe,  his  daring  and  courago 
on    the  .sea   as   a    whale   hunter   was   cele- 
brated among  all  the  tribes  of  the  Olym- 
pic  peninsula.     In   one  of  the   largest  ca- 
noes ever  made   bA*' Puget  Sound   Indians, 
How'-a-Thlub.   fifty   years  ago.   with  a  se- 
lected  crew  of  Indian  sea  ^^^^^J^^-^?^}^. 
venture   far   out   on    the   ocean   In   puibuit 
of    schools    of    whales.      They    rarely    re- 
turned empty-handed.  ^~,u^..u  A\.=i  th^ 
In  the  expeditions  How-a-Ehlub  did  the 
harpoon  work,  and  Secretary  G|'lf trap  was 
fortunate    enough    to    secure    J^^^^^^^^  Pf,^^,^ 
which  he  used  in  those  ancient  times,  with 
all    its    attendant    apparatus. 

While  It  Is  a  weapon  of  primitive  char- 
acter in  the  bands  of  a  man  having  tne 
powlr  of  arm  of  How-a-Thlub  It  became 
H  tew^ble  menace  to  a  whale  rocking 
peacefully  hi  the  long  swelLs  of  the  ocean. 
Jfbe  Aaf/of  the  harpoon  a  one  is  prodigy 
ions  when  it  l?*  considered  that  It  is  a 
weapon  that  must  ^e  thrown^    Tt;is  about 

sitxeen  feet  long  and  weighs  forty  POJ,"^;;f; 
and  lndlan.s  who  hunted  wth  How-a-  rhlub 
in  the  old  davs  say  that  he  would  tnrow 
t  MnvVhere  ffom  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet, 
inie  long  rope  attached  to  the  harpoon 
is  made  of  sinew  from  the  belly  of  the 
wh^ll  and  is-«o  strong  that  there  would 
Ibe  no  possibility  of  Its  being  broken 

As  floats  to  be  attached  at  regular  in- 
tervals to  this  harpoon  rope,  a  number  of 
ah  bags^  made  of  sealskins  were  use.] 
The  entire  apparatus  was  turned  over  oy 
TTow-T-Thlub  to  Secretary  Gilstrap,  and 
wm  probably  be  kept  in  the  city  museum 
m-  some  other  depository  as  examples  of 
?ho  w^lpons  used  by  the  primitive  people 
of  the  northwest   hi   whaling.  xt^-^o. 

AftPr  the  killing  of     Tats-Klt.     How-a- 
Thlnb's  brother    by  the    Clallams.  How-a- 
Thlub    true   to   traditionary   usage   among 
The    Indians,     made    a    descent    upon    the 
rM«ilams    and    killed    a    member    of    that 
nibe   The  white  soldiers  were  then  appeal- 
.1    tn     «ml     eoing   to   the   straits,   arrested 
itw-a  Thlurwfio   made     no     resistance, 
i^nt   a^ked  that  he  be  not  shackled.  ■ 
MPv-Prthelest    the  soldiers    put  handcuffs 
^r.^^     irnra^ed  at  their   lack  of  respect 
'fn'r     nU*    position    as    chief.    How-a-Thlub, 

^"^uvnn  ,t   ^^rench  of  his  hands,   tore  off  the 
without  wi<"in.u  "J I   •"►  .       ctpumpr 

ITpC thieh^l^e   ird^be^eirplaJ^^I   l^lorTer 
ErikrpJev»^^  ^-  ^o    Pea^ 

?cScl   by   the   whites   as   a  man   of 
legrlty    and    honor.-Seattle 
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Indians  of  South  Must 
Bustle  Now 


TjOS  ANGKLBS,  Nov.  23.— With  the 
protecting  arm  of  thr.  United  States 
government  removed,  the  1,500  Indians 
of  the  Mis.?ion  and  Tule  river  Indian 
agency  In  Tulare  and  Klverside  coun- 
ties today,  for  the  first  time,  found 
themselves  dependent'  on  their  own  re- 
sources for  support.  Heretofore  the 
irovernment  has  supplied  them  with 
agricultural  implements,  seed  and  oth- 
er supplies. 

The    order    that    brought    about    the ^ 
change  Is  the  same  that  has  caused  In- 
dians  on  various  reservations  throuah- 
out   the  United    States   to   rebel    and   in 
some   Instances   to   make   warlike  dem- 
onstrations,  but   little    apprehension    Is 
felt    that    the    Missions    or    the    Tulare 
Tllvers    will    complain.      Many    of    the 
4^i8sion   Indians  are  prosperous  ranch- 
ers and  others  are  employed   as  labor- 
ers   on    ranches.      Most    of    them    have 
lost   the   old   tribal   spirit. 

But  the  reservation  lands.  In  many 
instances,  are  poorly  adapted  to  ranch- 
ing and  It  is  feared  by  some  that  the 
Indians  will  have  a  hard  time  In  caring 
for  themselves,  although  they  say  they 
are  glad  to  be  free  from  t^-^^/\^;i^.  di- 
straint that  in  the  past  has  held  them 


Sospected  of  Morder 

Mlini  6t  tw6  Prdspechri  Is 
?  >^  by  Deseit  hiimis 
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i  »    •  SPKCIAX   DISPATCH   TO   T^E   CAUv 

GOLDFIELD,  Nov.  23.-;-A  band  of  des- 
ert, Indians  Infesting:  the  country  south- 
west ot  Silver  peak  and  havlnr  a  ren- 
dezvous.  In  Fi*h  lake  valley  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  murderers  of  Barney 
Grlffln  and  Jim  Connors,  two  pros- 
pectors who  were  found  dcAd  near  the 
new  camp,  Stlmler.  Justice gHenley  and 
Under  Sheriff  Bart  TCnlfiTht  Returned  by 
auto  from  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
this  evening:  arid  said  there  was  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  the'  men  m*t 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  outlaw  red- 
skins. 

.  •  •  .  ■    ■     j^ 

From  a  number  of  Plutes  and  ShO- 
siiones  living:  in  that  section  nothing" 
could  be  learned.,  although;  several 
mounted  Indians  •.  heavily  .armed  were 
seen  In  the  neighborhood  on  the  day 
of  the  killing.  Hoof  marks  of  unshod 
horses  near  thebodies  iendlcplor  to  this 
theory.  .     >     . 

Griffin  was  shot  over  the  right  eye. 
the  ball  penetrating  the  head,  w^hile  the 
bullet  that  killed.  Connj?rs  entered  the 
body,  breaking  the  spine.  The  camp 
of  the  mea  ha«!  been  destroyed  and 
their  pack  burros,  and  mining  tools 
stolen.  .  , 

Posses  from  Silver  Peak  and  Gold- 
fleld  are  searching  for  the  outlaws. 
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MRyEREMiCURTINTO 


She  Also  Will  Write  Book 

on    the    Indians    of 

California 


SPECIAD  DISPATCH  TO  THE  CALL 
MILWAUKEE,  -Dec.    6.— Mrs.      Jere- 
miah     Curtin,     widow      of   the  famoua 
writer    and    translator,    told    today    of 
her  plans  to  complete  the  work  which 

her  husband,  who  was  born  in  Mil- 
waukee, left  unfinished  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  Vermont  in  1906.  Mrs. 
Curtin  had  just  finished  reading  a 
proof  of  one  of.  the  three  unfinished 
books,  "The  Mongols,"  to  be  out  about 
December  15.  President  Roosevelt 
wrote  the  preface.  The  other  two  are 
•'The  Mongols  in  Russia"  and  'Mongol 
Religion  and  Myths." 

A  trip  around  the  world  was  taken 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtin  in  1900.  They 
penetrated  countries  in  which  white 
women  had  never  before  been  seen. 
Mrs.  Curtin  talks  interestingly,  of  the 
trip  through  Siberia  in  1900  in  study 
of  the  Mongols.  After  leavng  Milwau- 
kee Mrs.  Curtin  will  go  to  Los  Angeles 
for    the   winter. 

"But    I    will    not    be    idle,"    said    she. 
Mr.    Curtin    left    a    vast    collection    of 
[facts  on  the  Indians  of  California,  and 

i    will   write   a   book   on   their  customs, 

religion   and  myths." 


Vto*vft  atu^ 


How  Cherokee  Se-qua-yal 

Invented  an  Alphabet 


8p«clal  Correftpondence  of  The  Star. 

MULROE,  I.  T..  December  12,  1907. 

Op  the  756  different  languages  or 
dialects  spoken  by  as  many  differ- 
ent tribes  or  nations  of  Indians 
from  the  time  when  there  was  not  a  white 
man  on  the  American  continent  until  the 
present  only  one  nation— that  of  the 
Cherokees— has  a  written  or  printed  lan- 
guage. It  requires  twenty-six  letters  to 
wrVtd  or  express  the  English  language, 
while  those  of  the  Cherokees  run  to 
eighty-seven,  many  of  them  being  formed 
exactly  like  the  English. 

The  rtory  of  the  invention  of  this  al- 
phabet 1»  one  full  of  interest  and  Is  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  W.  T.  Whltaker,  founder  of 
the  Whltaker  Orphan  Home.  It  is  known 
that  when  the  Cherokees  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  North  Carolina.  Georgia  and 
Tennessee  there  was  in  the  tribe  one  buck 
who  was  regarded  as  especially  dull  and 
lazy.  This  was  Se-qua-yah.  He  took  no 
pleasure  In  the  chase  for  game,  seldom 
had  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  warwhoop 
had  no  fascination  for  him.  In  the  dances 
whl<Si  fined  the  hearts  of  the  braves  he 
S>ok  no  part;  but  he  was  good-natured 
^d^k^d  although  he  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  burdened  with  some  deep 
aSd  hidden  sorrow.  His  peculiar  actions 
could  not  be  understood  by  his  fellows. 
He  was  regarded  as  of  unsound  mmd-as 
Indilnl  would  say,  "Head  heap  go 
round  -  When  not  assisting  his  squaw 
LroSnd  the  wigwam  he  was  in  the  woods 

^Bv^'and  by  there  came  to  Se-qua-yah's 
home  a  little  girl  babe,   and  there  shone 
a  new  light   in  the   queer   Indian's   eyes 
Spon    her    advent.      The    little    one    was 
named  Oo-he-chae,  which  me^s  "has  ar- 
Hved''  or  "been  given."     As  the  child  ad- 
vanced in  years  the  father  became  more 
Infmore  devoted,  and  would  spend  hours 
with  her  in  the  woods,   returnmg  to  the 
w  gwai^  only  when  the  face  of  the  Great 
fin^t-the    sun-had    gone    down    behmd 
fhe  mountains  now  called  the  Blue  Ridge, 
^e^o^yah   was  not   idle  while   spend  ng 
h?8  timrin  the  woods.     While  listening 
to  the  prattle  of  his  child,   the  notes  of 
the  fWiUiered  songsters  and  the  barkings 
of  th7  squirrels  the  mind  of  the  Indian 
was  solving  a  problem  which  none  of  his 
ne^ple  had  ever  been  able  to  solve,    and 
Sh  was  to   lift  them  from   ignorance 
to  intelligence  and  Christianity. 

* 

Tears  rolled  by  and  still  the  Indian  was 
In  the  woods  cutting  queer-looking  char- 
acters on  pieces  of  bark  stripped  from 
poplar  trees.  As  each  character  was  fin- 
ished he  would  sit  down  and  teach  Oo-hc- 
chae,  who  had  grown  to  the  age  of  per- 
haps fifteen  years,   how  to  pronounce   it. 


When  eighty- seven  characters  had  been 
cut  or  as  many  pieces  of  bark  Se-qua- 
yah  declared  his  work  finished,  and  told 
Oo-he-chae  that  they  would  talk  with 
"mouth  open.'*  It  was  not  long  before  the 
two  could  put  words  and  sentences  to- 
gether by  cutting  the  characters  on  bark, 
and  then  Se-qua-yah  told  his  people  what 
he  could  do.  This,  of  course,  they  doubt- 
ed, but  he  proved  it  by  sitting  on  a  large 
rock  many  miles  away  from  his  daughter 
and  receiving  and  sending  messages.  For 
many  moons  hundreds  of  Indians  gath- 
ered to  see  the  wonderful  Indian  and  his 
work,  and  at  first  both  father  and  daugh- 
ter were  regarded  as  evil  spirits.  Eventu- 
ally other  Indians  were  taught  the  char- 
acters, and  when  it  became  common  his 
people  realized  that  Se-qua-yah  was  in- 
deed a  great  man. 

After  a  few  years  Se-qua-yah  conceived 
the  idea  of  printing  a  newspaper,  the  first 
publication  being  called  the  Cherokee 
Phoenix.  After  the  Cherokees  were 
tramped  over  the  dirt  road  to  their  pres- 
ent home  the  paper  was  revived  and  is 
still  published.  It  is  called  the  Cherokee 
Advocate,  and,  while  first  printed  in  all 
Cherokee,  is  now  issued  in  both  Cherokee 
aifd  English.  This  paper  has  been  a  great 
educator,  and  is  often  referred  to  as  Se- 
qua-yah's  paper. 

*   * 

There  are  many  Cherokee's  now  living 
who  still  remember  Se-qua-yah,  whose 
English  name  was  Guess.  This  was  his 
given  name,  for  a  full-blood  Indian  has 
no  surname.  When  Se-qua-yah  located 
in  the  present  Cherokee  nation  he  built 
him  a  log  cabin  in  a  district  which  is 
now  called  Se-qua-yah  in  his  honor.  This 
same  rude  log  cabin  stands  today  about 
eight  miles  from  this  place,  and  the  In- 
dians point  it  out  as  a  place  of  historic 
Interest.  Se-qua-yah  was  unquestionably 
the  greatest  man  his  nation  ever  pro- 
duced. He  was  paid  a  liberal  annual  pen- 
sion up  to  the  time  of  his  death  and  his 
widow    received    the    pension    until    she 

passed  away. 

The  Cherokees  are  the  most  enlightened 
of  all  nations  of  Indians,  and  until  a  few 
years  ago  were  the  richest  people  on 
earth,  when  the  Osages  took  first  place 
in  wealth,  receiving  annually  from  the 
government  about  $400  per  capita.  But 
they  are  lazy  and  shiftless  and  have  lit- 
tle to  show  for  their  vast  wealth.  The 
Cherokees  are  thrifty  and  progressive,  a 
majority  of  them  following  agricultural 
pursuits  and  cattle  raising.  They  man- 
age to  keep  the  government  deeply  In 
their  debt,  being  paid  about  $80,000  every 
quarter. 


T( 


THIE5   INDIAN'S   VIEW    OF   IX 

_— . —  />/>7 

A  distinguished  army  officer  tells  a 
story  on     himself     which     relates     to 
the  days  when  he  was  a  young  lieu- 
tenant in  the  far  West  and     a    good 
many  years  ago.    He  was  of  a   party 
v/ho  had  gone  to  see  the    Indians   -at 
Spokane   Falls.    Among     the     redskins 
was  Chief  Moses,  who  was  fairly  well 
educated   and    spoke    capital     English. 
The  young   lieutenant   addressed   Chief 
Moses   m  the  Indian    tongue,     saying: 
"Moses,  I  have  often  heard  of  you  and 
I    have    seen   your   picture     and     your 
name    In   the   newspapers,   but   I   have 
never   before   seen  you."   and,   offering 
his  hand,  added:    "I  am  glad  to  meet 
you."    Moses   scanned    him   from    head 
to   foot,   and   as    the  young   man  stood 
with   outstretched   hand    the  lengthen- 
ing  silence   and    stolidity   of   th«   chief 
were  becoming  painful  when  old  M'oses 
at    last    and    with    great    deliberation, 
said  m  Bngli^i:   "Young  man.  I  have 
never  heard  of  you  before  and  I  have 
never  seen  your  picture  or  your  name 
'in     the     newspapers     but,'*   he     added 
ll.'ghtly,  "nevertheless  I  am  glad  to  see 
lyou.;*  and  accepted  his  hand.    ^ 


STRANGE    INDIAN    NAMES. 

Civilization   Hasn^t   Altered   the   Red 
Man^s  Fondness  for  Odd  Titles. 

From  the  New  Xork  Sun.  traveling 

However  rapidly  the  ^^f f^  !'  '""J^^.^'a 
the  path  of  civilization,  U  Is  plain  ir^m 

rsuafreadln,  of  the  -.1-^^  ^^.^^ 
Dakota    newspapers    of      nherUed    ^^    ^^^ 

rn^e'^rone^l  the^se    advertisements 
appear  the  following:  ^^^ 

Edward    Snow    Boy,    Em^iy  ^^^^^ 

'""'T  fot   LCg    EaTl^Tzzfe   Lne^Bull, 
Eagle.    Lob    Long    La^,  ^^^^^  j^^,^ 

Jonah  Iron  Whip,  Samuei  r  pretty 

^■!£r^s. "-« ."=^  B-" 

Kill  Bear.  mdlan  heirs 

probably  a  '^^^fj^^'^tf  others.     Half  a 

bear  the  "»■"*«  °*„7of Frenchmen  settled 

century  f  °,f-^'°i°"^e  m^^^'^'^^^  *"**  "''"" 
in  the  vicinity  ot  the^  ^^  ^^^^^  „,^r. 

Sioux,  and  nearly  every  ^^^  ^^         , 

ried  an  Indian.  „A!?^a  „^  picotte.  Archam- 
sented  by  such  names  as  ^^  ^     era, 

beau,    Arconge     DeF^na^     ^^^^^    ^^ 
Tasagye,    Brvuer.      l^es    ^^^^   ^,   ,^„^  j,„d 

rn";Wnia"nr^tTirr\taln  their  old 

.o^-o.-U'^.^X^-SaprY^aS: 
ment  come  t^^f*-  gewokanna,  Ouncage- 
l^TawaC    '  Wawoklyewln.       Pejutatowln, 


'IM    ■       I  I  '    '  ' 

GENTLE  AUT  OF  SCALPING. 

A  PuriUn  "Heroine"  Won  Money  Slay- 
ing Women  and  Children. 

From  the  Saturday  Evening  Pob^  . 

The  scalping  of  enemies  seems  to  nave 

been    a    practice    rather     vinco"imon     In 

1  America   up    to    the    advent    of    the    Eu- 

'  r^peln       According    to    a    statement    by 

George    Frlederlcl.    In    the   annual   of  the 

Smithsonian      Institution        t     was      the 

whites    who    really    popularized    this    en 

pacing   pursuit.     Previously,    he    asserts. 

all  the  Indians  on  this  continent  had  been 

head  hunters.  ^^^r^c^A   nHrps 

The  white  man  not  only  offered  prizes 

of  money  for  scalps.  ^^^^^IJ^V^^fnrnished 
lar    market    for     them,      but     ^^^nished 
knives    suitable    for    the    purpose     vast  y 
more  efficient    than   the    knives   of   «hell. 
of    stone,    and   of   fish    tooth,    which    had 
been  up  to  that  time  the  best  obtainable 
by  the  untutored  aborigines.     The  scalp- 
ing knife,   shaped  usually  like  a  butcher 
knife,    soon   became  a  familiar   article  of 
merchandise,   commonly    ^^^^  ^^  .J^!,^^":. 
As    far    back    as    1637    the    Puritans    ot 
New  England   (scalping  being  as  yet  un- 
known  in   that   part   of   the   country)    of- 
fered   bounties    for    the    ^^^ads    of    hostile 
Indians,    large    numbers    of    which    were 
brought  in  and  duly  paid  for. 

Forty  years  after  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut advertised  for  both  heads,  and 
qca Ids  and  in  July,  1675.  the  "heromG, 
Hannah  Diptln.  received  $250  and  "many 
Sciretsions  of  thanks''  for  eight  scalps 
which  she  had  taken  with  her  own  hands 
iwo  of  theni  being   those   of  women  and 

•^^iuSLQuentTy"  when,   in  the   last  decade 
of    the  seventeenth    century,   the   Ii.ngUsh 


fmicht  th**  French,  both  sides  sought  and 
il^Ifor  each  other's  scalps  In  1?^-  Gen. 
Braddock  guaranteed  his  soldiers  rmd  In- 
dians  $25  for  every  trophy  of  the  kind 
taken  from  the  enemy,  and  nine  yeais 
later  Gov.  Penn.  for  the  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvanla.  offered  $134  for  every  scalp  of  an 
Indian  warrior  and  $50  for  every  scalp  of 

a  slain   SQuaw.  ,   «   ^    ^«a 

During  the  Revolution  scalping  was 
freelv  practiced  on  both  sides,  the  Eng- 
lish paying  from  ^8  to  $15  apiex-e  for  th^^^^^ 
as  a  rule.  Such  methods  of  w.^rfare  na\o 
long  been  abandoned  by  civilized  coun- 
tries vet  m  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
rentiryt^ie    legislatures    of    the    North 


Mexican     States    ottered    $100    for    every 

scalps  being  raised  a^ Ji  ^h  as  »oTO  for 
fi,n«o  nf  hostile  warriors,  bucn  Vi^^\^ 
nXrany  attracted  the  attention  of  arl- 
venu-.rers.  who  forme.1  themselves  Into 
scalp-hunting  bands,  an<l,  as  far  bacK  aa 
1^45 ;ihe  leader  ot  one^f  these  marauding 

f.?;;  ived  such 'luccels^\hrougl>  the  Bur- 
^rJs'e   of   an    L^^an  ^c^a-P   and   the^  ^a.^ 

tr^^suries  of  Smfora  ^nd  Chlh-.mhua  wer.. 
able  to  oay  him  only  a  part  of  the  scali> 
money  due  him.  

jji    The  Truth  for  Once. 

V^e  resolute  parent  stood  with  the  up- 
lifted slipper.  „f^rr,iv    "fhis 
"Johnny."    he   exclaimed,   sternly,      this 

-rndTor-SnV'uJ;  '^e^^.-;^;^  -s 
bunion.'   /      j        ^  ""^ 


iii-H%. 

'  !  i-.^y.  ■•■ 

.  /•  t-.-T-  V. 

''•■■  '■^-'■'kWi 

,.-■-  T.  ■-  ■.'^■rfM 

'^'  i-'j  -lu^.'/^  -TT 

^.^^/^vf'.      j 

'- .  i-c^ :.      3 

■  i--X-!r,\ 

^*1 

TWO 


l<n(^f^~S,TaRy^6F  THE  FATEFUL ■  DAY  VHEN_CySTER:S_JIEN_MET  DEATH> 

IVlV-y V-/1  ^IJ  *^    •■■    V-^AV    ■■-  V->^* * _. _ 1      hears     from    the    Indians    how    advanta- 


O 


UE   first   time   I   saw   Chief  Two 
Moons    lie    was    pointed    out   to 
me   in   a  dance   tent,   while 
Crow    Indian    fair 
height  last   fa\l,   at 


the 
was  at  its 
Crow  agen- 


and 


't 

the 


cy.  Montana.     Ragged  and  unkempt, 
showing  the  poverty  that  is  breaking  the 
heart   of  his   great  tribe.  Two  Moons   sat 
unmoved  while  the  tom-toms  were  sound- 
ing and   the  Crows  and  Sioux   were  min- 
gling   in    the    "owl   dance."      Around    him 
were    grouped    a    few    Cheyenne    braves 
veterans     of     many    a    hard    battle    .vith 
white  soldiers.     All  were  ragged  and  pov- 
erty   stricken    in     appearance,     like    tneir 
leader,   but,   proud  and  reserved,  they  r,at 
apart   ffom  the   lesllvitlcs.     Like  most  of 
the     Cheyennes.     the     retainers     of     Tw-o  , 
Moons  werfe  small  of  stature,  their  chief- 
tain   towering   above    thorn    like    a    giant 
y-t   our    soldiers    unite    in   declaring   that 
these  littlo  Indians  are  like  the  Japanese 
-veritable  demons  in  playing  the  lighting 
game,    and   the   bravest   of   all  the   plain 

trlb'^s 

Next   morning   I   callecf  on   Two   Moons, 
finding  him  in  a  ragged  tent  in   the  pa 
of-  the    camp   ground    pre-empted    by 
Cheyennes.    \,(m    of    whom    had    trekked 
over   from   the    northern    Cheyenne   reser- 
vation to  partake  of  the  hoF.pltallty  of  the 
Crows.'     Entering   the    tent,    I    found   the 
chieftain  surrounded  by , the  same  retain- 
ers    who    had    grouped    themselves   about 
him   the    night   before.     A   handshake    all 
around,  a  few  pulls  at  the  long  pipe  that 
was  being  circulated,  and  under  the  magic 
of  the  sweet-smelling  klnniklnnlck.  which 
the  Indians  still  smoke  in  heu  of  tobacco, 
T^^^^^^'    heart    was    opened    and    hla 
in..^«o'->r..t/  loosened. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  he  gave  me  the 
briefest  and  most  significant  story  of  the 

Custer  fight.  ,      ..  ,, 

•*Big  flght,"  said  Two  Moon.s,  wno  talks 
little  English,  and  who  is  under  a  heavy 
handicap  in  th-  absence  of  an  Inter- 
preter. "Lots  of  Indians.  Get  around  sol- 
diers, so.     Pretty  soon,  all  gone--so."  . 

To  illustrate  his  description  he  nad 
formed  a  circle  with  his  hands,  and  then 
he  passed  one  hand  over  the  other  to 
demonstrate  how  rapidly  the  fatal  circle 
about  'Custer  was  closed. 

A  little  later,   with  the  Interpreter  pres- 
ent,   the    great    chieftain    of    the    fighting 
Cheyennes    stood   on    the   brow   of   Custer 
hill,  the  central  point  In  one  of  the  most 
awe-lnsplrlng  panoramas  In  the  west.    Two 
Moons  is  nearly  blind,  but  when  directions 
and  locations  had  been  pointed  out 'to  him 
he    was    living    over    again    a    scene    that 
must  be  ind-llbly  Impressed  on  his  mem- 
ory     fc'v^ry  detail  of  the  batth^lleld  seems 
to  be  stamped  on  his  mind  as  freshly  as 
on  that  fatal   June  day  In   187G  when  the 
allied  tribes  slaughtered  evpry  one  of  the 
men  under  Custer.     Standing  on  the  brow 
of    the    hill,    where   the    white    headstones 
stretch  toward  the  Uttle  Big  Horn   from 
the  great  granite  monument.   Two  Moons 
told  of  the  Custer  battle  from  the  stand- 
point of  one  of  th-  principal   actors.     In 
effect  his  story  was  as  follows.: 

••\Vo  Cheyennes  were  down  there." 
pointing  to  \he  south,  and  thereby  Indi- 
cating that  the  Cheyenne  braves  must 
have  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  big 
cnmp  which  Custer  Intended  to  strike 
from  the  north  while  Reno  attacked  from 
the  south.  "We  were  not  looking  for  the 
white  soldiers  up  here.    They  got  between 


IfifelTBPowrE 


saw   them, 


us   and   our   horses  before   we 
and  our  squaws'  yelling  told  us  what  had 
happened.     We  .lumped  on  any  horses  we 
could  get  and  attacked.     The  Sioux   were 
attacking  from  the  north.     One  bunch  of 
soldiers    had    black    horses, 
gray    horses,    and    one    had 
horses.     The  black-horse  men  dismounted 
down  there  (pointing  along:  the  ridg3  to- 
ward the  place  where  Keogh  and  his  men 
made  -their  last  stand).     We  killed  lots  of 


ridgo.     (Evidently  this  was  the  group  with 
Custer,    who    fell    near    the    end    of    the 
ridge.)     Pretty    soon   they   were   all    gone, 
too.     The  red-hor«e  men  were  the  last  to 
he    killed.      They   had"  dismounted   on    the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  (pointing  where  the 
ridge  slopes  to  the  north  from  the  monu- 
ment.)    Some  of  them   tri-d  to  get   away 
hv    running    toward    the    river,     hut    w^- 
killed   them  all,.     One  got   far  off.    but    we 
got    him,    too."      (Tills   would    explain    the 
llndlng  of   bodies   far  down   the   slope   to- 
another    had  •  ward  the  position  of  the  cnmp  in  the  Lit 
red    (sorrel)  Ule  Big  Horn  bottom.^.     Somo  military  ex- 
'  ports    have    maintained    tliat    these    were 
skirmishers,     thrbwn    out     ahead    of    the* 
main  body  of  Custer's  men.) 
As  he  stood  on  the  brow  of  the   ridge. 


with  the  '(Mister  monurflent  behind  him. 
and  surrounded  by  the  white  headstones 
and  the  big  cross  that  denotes  where  the 
white  chief  and  his  bodyguard  fell.  Two 
Moons  made  an  Imrressive  spectacle.  Hi-^ 
face  was  lightoil  witli  the  enthusiasm  of 
battle,  and  he  did  not  s?cm  like  the 
same  silent,  reserved  Indian  who  sat   like 


;i   bronze 
Cr(!»ws. 


statue  in  the 


dance  tent 


of  the 


5!:      » 


It  is  est; mi. ted  that  tliero  were  1.000 
'odses  in  the  Indian  camp  along  th3  bot- 
nms  of  the  Kittle  T.ig  Horn  river.  This 
n-ans  that  th»>rf*  were  from  -l.^MVn  to  (».0(Ki 
miliin.--.  probably  hjilf  of  wh^m  were  able- 
•odi^il  lighting  men-the  best  in  tlir>  hls- 
ory  of  Indian  warfare.  Th-  Indians  con- 
sisted of  Sioux  and  Cheyennes,  under  such 


leaders  as  Gall,  Crazy  Horse.  Rain 
Face  and  Two  Moons.  Crazy  Horse  and 
his  Sioux  were  with  the  Cheyennes.  Every 
brave  in  this  great  camp  was  a  veteran, 
as  all  th^  faint-hearts  In  both  tribes  had 
V^een  left  on  the  reservations,  content  to 
draw  their  rations  and  abide  by  the  peace 
treaty.  The  allied  lighters  represented 
th?.  cl3tcrmined  spirits  among. the  plains 
^^-jbcs—men  who  preferred  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  the  warpath  to  a  life  of 
eas^;  under  tVie  white  man's  dominion. 

(len.  (Mister  had  divided  his  regiment 
into  three  detachments,  two  of  them, 
under  Reno  and  Behteen.  to  attack  from 
the  south  jnid  west,  while  (^.uster.  with 
Troops  C.  E.  K,  I  and  L,  swept  around  to 
the  f^ast  and  north  and  surprised  the  In- 
dian.s  at  the  rear  of  the  camp 


Two  Hooks  oh    ^. 

CvSTERlilLL 


hears  from  the  Indians  how  advanta- 
geously the  i*ed  men  were  situated,  and 
how  eager  they  were  for  battle,  cannot  se^ 
where  any  censure  of  Reno  Is  Justified  in 
this  particular.  His  men  would  have  been 
wined  out  had  they  tried  a  march  over  th*^ 
barren  hills  to  Custer's  aid,  as  the  plains 
were  fairly  alive  with  hostile  Indiana 
seeking  more  of  the  divided  white  forces 
to  slay, 

From  Two   Moons*   account  of  the   bat- 
tle   it  Is  evident  that  the  Cheyenne?    and 
the  Sioux   under  Crazy  Horse    must  have 
engaged  Keogh  (the  troop  with  the  blacK 
horses)  at  the  opening  of  the  battle.  Then 
the  rest  of  the  troops,  scattered  along  the 
ridge  as  the  chieftain  described,  met  their 
fate.     Keogh  and  his  men  were  found  as 
they  had  fallen.     There  Is  a  Uttle  cluster 
of  white  headstones  about  the  cross  that 
«hows  where  Keogh  fell.     From  this  clus- 
tei.   ♦oward  the  monument   on  top  of  the 
ridge,    extends    a    long,    straight    line    of 
headstones.      This    shows     that    iCeogh'B 
men  fell  while  In  line  of  battle. 

Miles  Keogh,  who  opposed  Two  Moons 
in  this  grim  tragedy  of  the  plains,  was 
the  oldest  soldier  in  the  7th.  He  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Papal  Zouaves  In  early 
life,  and  had  a  fine  record  in  tho  civil 
war.  Ulscipllne  was  hla  hobby,  apd  he 
and  his  troop  must  have  died  gloriously. 
Keogh's  horse,  Comanche,  was  found  sev- 
eral days  after  the  battle,  badly  wounded. 
The  animal's  life  was  saved,  and  he  was 
the  pet  of  the  7th  Regiment  for.  many 
3'oars. 

Since   the  day  of  the   fight  Two  Moon* 
had    not    revisited   the    scene .  of    Custer's 
last  stand  until  the  day  he  told  his  story 
to    the    writer    of    this    article.      The    old 
chief  Uvea  with  the  remnant  of  his  trlba 
on     a    barren     reservation    In    Monona. 
Their  land  is  too   poor  to   farm   success- 
fully, yet,  under  the  present  policy  of  the 
government,    most   of'  their   rations   hav« 
been   cut   off.     Today   the   Cheyennes    ar« 
ragged    and     miserable.       But    the    spirit 
within  them  Is  proud,  and,  in  the  words  of 
a   man    who    has   lived    among   them,    **lf 
they  had  weapons  and  horses  they  would 
be   on  the   warpath  today."  •  Two  Moohs, 
owing   to   his   blindness,    lost    his    ascen^l- 
ancy  among  the  Cheyennes;  but  he  Is  still 
the  "big  chief"  to  the  few  survivors  of  the 
fight  on  the  Little  Big  Horn,  and  is  looked 
upon  with  reverence  by  the  few  remaining 
veterans  of  this  great  fighting  tribe., 

ARTHUR    CHAPMAN. 


He  found  himself  confronted  by  a  large 
and  determined  body  of  savage  tlghters. 
and  was  beaten  back  to  the  bluffs,  where 
he  remained,  not  daring  to  change  his 
position  for  fear  of  annihilation.  Only  trn^ 
fact  that  he  was  joined  by  Benteen  saved 
him  from  Custer's  fate.  Reno  heard  the 
firing  that  denoted  Chester's  engagement, 
and  has  been  criticised  for  not  going  to 
the  aid  of  his  commander.     But  a  person 
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desperate  plight  is   well   known,    who  looks  over  the  "Custer  battlefield  and 


ORDERS  INDIAN  TO  PAY 


The  domestic  troubles  of  Francis  L»a 
Flesche,  the  Indian  Government  clerk, 
who  was  sued  by  his  wife,  Rosa,  also 
an  Indian,  for  maintenance,  have  been 
ended  for  the  present.  Justice  Clabaugh 
has  ordered  La  Flesche  to  pay  his  wife 
$40  a  month  alimony. 

Iva  Flesche  is  a  member  of  the  Omaha 
tribe.  His  wife  is  a  Chippewa.  The 
spirit  of  the  two  tribes  is  different,  it 
would  seem,  for  while  there  were  no  out- 
breaks, there  was  a  vagfue  discord, 
which,  according  to  the  husband,  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  wife's  discontent  and 
restlessness.  It  was  the  call  of  the 
West,  he  intimated,  and  due  to  the  re- 
straint  of   city   life. 

Tow  years  ago,  when  La  Flesche  got 
his  annual  leave  of  absence,  they  went 
West  to  visit  the  homes  of  their  people, 
and  he  returned  to  Washington  alone. 
Mrs.  La  Flesche  declared  to  the  court 
that  she  wrote  him  many  times  asking 
him  to  send  her  money  to  defray  her 
expenses^  East.  He  never  did  so,  and 
then  she  came  to  Washington  of  her 
own  accord,  but  her  husband,  she  says, 
|/idvised  her  to  live  somewhere  else. 


When  Scalps  Were  in  Demand. 

From    the   IndiAn's   Friend. 

The  scalpinp:  of  enemies  seems  to  have| 
been     a     practice     rather    uncommon     in 
America,   up   to   the   advent   of   the  Euro- 
pean.      According     to     a     statement      by  I 
GQbrge    Friederici.    in    the    Annual    of   the' 
Smithsonian  Institution,  it  was  the  whites 
who    really    popularized      this      engaging 
pursuit. 

As  far  back  as  1637  the  Puritans  of 
New  England  (scalping  being  as  yet 
unknown  in  that  part  of  the  country) 
offered  bounties  for  the  heads  of  hostile 
Indians,  large  numbers  of  which  were 
brought  in  and  duly  paid  for.  Forty 
years  later  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
advertised  for  both  heads  and  scalps 
and  in  July,  1675.  the  "heroine"  Hannah 
Dustin  received  $250  and  "many  expres- 
sions of  thanks"  for  eight  scalps  wnich 
she  had  taken  with  her  own  hands,  two 
of  them  being  those  of  women  and  six 
of   children. 

Subsequently,  when  in  the  Tast  dec- 
ade of  the  seventeen'.h  century  the  Eng- 
lish fought  the  French,  both  sides  sought 
and  paid  for  scalps.  In  1755  Gen.  .Brad- 
dock  guaranteed  his  soldiers  and  Indians 
$25  for  every  trophy  of  the  kind  taken 
from  the  enemy;  and  later  Gov.  Penn. 
of  Pennsylvania,  offered  $134  for  every 
scalp  of  an  Indian  warrior  and  $50  forv 
that   of   e\ery   slain   squaw. 


STUBBORN  SNAKE  INDIANS. 

Will  Neither  Vote  Nor  Sign  Any  Paper 
Presented  by  a  White  Man. 

From    the    Baltimore    American.  ^ 

"About  the  most  stubborn  people  It  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  encounter  are  tho 
Inake  Indians,  a  small  tribe  of  /edsklns 
that  live  in  Mcintosh  County,  Okla./' said 
Mr.   J.   E.    Dowell,    of  Muskogee,   at   tfee 

Stafford.  ^   ^p  o  A^ 

"These  snake  Indians  are  not  of  a  de- 
graded and  illiterate  type.  On  the  con- 
™  they  have  attained  a  fair  degree 
of  Tl'vilizatlon.  and  nearly  all  of  them 
can  read  and  write.  They  are  not  espe- 
cially trouble  or  obnoxious   In   any  way, 

but  for  downright,   ^^^'^^'^^ll^^^^^^^^^^ 
five    stubbornness,    they    take    the    cake 
over  all  created  things,  the  mule  Inciuded 
As  a  sample  of  their  lovable  ^^y^'/^^^ 
absolutely  refuse  to  sign  a  paper  of  any 
kind  that  a  white  man  presents;  neither 
wilf  they'talk  to  any  one  whom  they  sus^ 
nect   to  be  in  the  employ   of  the   uniiea 
Spates  government,  and  finally  they  long 
ago  lesoWed  not  to  take  mall  out  of  the 
post-office!  They  won't   sign  a  paper  for 
fear  they  may  be  parting  with   some  of 
heir  anTlent  rVt«;  they  won't  t^ak  to^ 
government    agent    lest    what    they    ^ay 
shall  be  used  as  evidence  adverse  to  them, 
fnd  they  reject  mail  because  It  may  be 
a  deed  to  an  allotment  of  land  In  sever- 
alty    in  policy  they  are  as  hostile  to  us 
as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  creaUon 
of  the  Dawes  commission. 

-Among  their  other  winning  ways  of  ac- 

nuiri^g    the    dislike    of    white    people    is 

?he[r  unw  lllnsness   to  vote.  Jn  some  of 

.,^,ir.ti««»  there  are  enough  of  the  In- 

Sl^TnS    to   decide    election    results    if   they 

^^^?i  ia  irduced  to  vote  solidly,  but  ow- 
could  be  inducea  lo  ^^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^ 

n^f^be^nftHcked   by   the   paleface    politi- 

^^o^c  nnbodv  UP  to  this  time  has  been 
cians    noboa>  ^i"        ^^        ^t  all  interest- 

^'T^fn  the  pending  campaign,  and  the 
^L^y^^M  are  that  they  will  not  wake  up 
?o    a    reaU^atlon   of   their   responsibilities 

as  voters."  — 


nei 


Hr 
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ndians  Make  Remonstrance, 

President  Roosevelt  has  receive 
riously  worded  document  signed  by' 
asaw,  Choctaw.  Creek  and  Cherokee  In 
dians  of  Oklahoma,  protesting  against 
their  general  treatment  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  white  people.  Their  kick  is 
evidently  bajjed  on  the  bill  now  before  the 
President  removing  restrictions  from  the 
sale  of  Indian  lands,  although  it  is  based 
upon  the  general  plea  that  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  act  fairly  In  all  Its 
treaties,  especially  that  of  1882. 

The  petition  is  written  in  a  legible  hand, 
but  the  use  of  words  is  true  to  the  Indian 
nature, 

"As  long  as  the  sun  rises,  water  flows 
and  the  grass  grows,"  was  the  promise 
of  the  white  man  and  this  government  as 
to  protecting  the  Indian  and  supplying 
him  with  money  and  whatever  C'se  he 
ns^ded.  according  to  the  letter. 
^  "Now  the  government  has  divided  opr 
land  without  our  consent,  despite  the  fact 
we  are  the  real  owners  of  the  country, 
and  if  the  government  of  the  United 
States  wants  anything  from  us  he  should 
come  on  the  white  paths  and  And  out 
from  us  whether  we  would  agree  with 
them  or  not." 

Also  this: 

"We  vould  like  to  know  why  the  peo- 
ple called  our  country  Oklahoma  and 
builded  the  big  pasture  and  also  dis- 
turbed our  people  by  the  whites,  assess- 
ing the  property  wh^t  belongs  to  the 
Indians." 

Representative  Davenport  of  Oklahoma 
talked    with    the    President    today    about 
the  removal  of  restrictions  under  the  bill, 
which  is  expected  to  be  signed  in  a  day  or 
so. 

"This  bill  will  be  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  everybody  concerned  in  the  Indian 
section  of  our  state,"  said  Mr.  Daven- 
port. "Without  it  we  cannot  make  prog- 
ress. Titles  cannot  be  acquired  and 
everything  will  remain  stagnanf.  This  is 
not  good  for  ttie  Indian  or  the  white  man. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions will  permit  white  men  to  grab 
off  the  lands  of  the  Indians. "^^uXC^MOj 


CUT  BY  MERRY  WIDOW  HAT, 
MAN  IS  SENT  TQ  HOSPITAL] 


PliAINFIELD,  N.  J.,  April  25.— Gashed 
by  the  sharp  edge  of  a  "Merry  Widow" 
hat,  which  c^jW^^^flWy  *^^^  ^^^  jugular 
vein,  James  (flttdSyOf  this  place,  Is 
under  the  carl]^  gHmysiclan,  who  had 
to  stitch   up  h^Sw(0*d. 

Sutton,  in  cr^W^'^K^o  get  on  a  train, 
brushed  past  ^^otia^  who  wore  one 
of  the  popular  i\fPfti,  aQj 


raked  across  the  J^gTUj 


f^ 


the  sharp  edge 

He  bled  pro- 
nt  to  the  hos- 


fusely,  and  had 
pltal. 

It  was  found  ne'SJRjsar^to  perform  an 
operation  to  closewfte  J&und.  The  cut 
was  so  close  to  ti^C  Inmortant  vein  as 
to  be  a  very  dangercrusV9«e,  and  lacked 
but   little  of  belng^J^^fa^g  gash. 


^ 


W.  B.  MUNSON  DIES  SUDDENLY. 

NEW  YORK,   April  25.— The  death   of 
W.    B.    Munson,    founder   of    the    Mun- 
son     steamship    line,     and    one    of    thel 
pioneers    in    the    steamship    enterprise,! 
was  a  shock  to  his  friends  in  tills  city. 
Thursday  Mr.  Munson  was  enjoying  thel 
best    of    health.      He    was    driving    Inl 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  with  his  wife.f 
He    was    in    good    spirits    and    normal! 
health     when     he     retired.       Yesterday! 
morning,  about  5  o'clock,  he  was  strlck-| 
en  with  apoplexy.     His  death  came  be*l 
fore  physicians  arrived  at  his  home,  ln| 
Lafayette   avenue,    Brooklyn. 


~  luirnen  To  tiTe     _ 

ons\'ltrn'^'"nt  '^^^7-  ^^^^^"^'^^^^    but   upon 
onsuitiiiff  the  cashier  that  gentleman  at 

imadVlnMa  '"  ,^^^^^^^^-e  to^he  b"nk  fn 

A-^rr  «nH    ;    ""'^'^f^   corre.spondents    thov 

nJi'      ^   ^"'^^'^    ^^    ^^^    ^'heck    of   Lewis 

orrton    was    good    for    $2.G00.      He    could 

l-ave    an    ans^ver    in.    say,    ten    minute. 


fuse 


'liis   airange 

Lll  parties,  P 

Lbout  not  bei 
hour    liad    ela 

irmation   fro_. 

)assed  twentj 

'en,    with   profus 
"I  'spose   it's 

)u.slne.ss,    but 
|his    check 
check's  the 

Pie   rolled   up 
lit    in   a   capacio 
Ithe  cashier,   ancr^os 

"Rough   diamond," 
Ithe  paying  teller   as 
Ihind  the  dealers  in  real  estate. 
Sent  a  Cipher  Telegram. 

Farren  left  his  companion  at  the  cor. 
ner,  saymg  that  he  would  be  at  the  office 
to  close  the  deal  at  12  o'clock.  He  sought 
ir^es^age:   '^^^^^^^^    ^"^^^    -"^    «ent    this 

Ph^Vf^',^  ■  ^^^^°"'  Bellevue-Stratforrl. 
Philadelphia:  Your  Aunt  J.ane  Is  much 
better.    Advise   me  if  you    wlH  come^' 


oved  satisfactory  to 

.umbling  a  good  deal 

ed.     Before  the  half 

1  Kj)e    cashier    had    con- 

hi^elphla,    and   readily 

^100  notes   to  Mr.   Far- 

i^pglogies. 

iTSlit,   and  business  is 
em-don't   like    to   have 
tun(iQ    doAA'n    an'    his    fren'o 
S'ai:n^ti5>*' 

cy  and  deposited 
pocket,    thanked 

out   with   Brown. 

said    the   cashier   to 
the   door  closed   be« 


apanes 

pretty  self-colored 

9  c 

good  range  of  the  most  desirable 
This  luster  is  permanent.     It 
eason  it  is  especially  good  for  sui 

solute  coiifr^  of  t] 

Lve  the  following-^afljs : 
I. Pink. . .  .Cream,  y.  /Saddle  Browi 
.nd  Fast  BlaclC'    ^ 

"abric  recommejdsQ)  to  all.    It  is 
len  fiber  intrcuJ)uc6^for  this  very  pi 
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GOLF  SUITINGS-^-Equal  in  ap- 
pearance to  fabrics  several  times 
the  price.  Dainty  cream  grounds, 
with  colored  and  black  striped 
designs;,  for  seashore 
or  mountain  attire. 
Yard 

COLORED  LINEN  SUITINGS--36 
inches  wide;  50c  quality.  Offered 
In  blue,  pink,  natural  linen,  and 
pongee  shades.  A  fine  coat  QC/% 
suit  or  separate  skirt  wash  OOt^ 
material.    Special 


12ic 
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is  ov'er  the  republicans  of   ihe  House 'a^nd 
Senate  in  cliargfe  of  the   bill   wouUl  agree 
u]f>on    a   measure.      In^  that   event,    and    ifl 
the    bill    should   be    supported   by    the    le- 
publlcans   of   the   House   and    Senate,    the 
leaders  In  Congrress  are  disposed   to   ker  j>| 
Congfress  In  session  until   public   pressure[ 
brings  to  an  end  any  filibuster. 

The  efforts  of  the  republican  conferees! 
were  being-  bent  today  toward  unanimous| 
agreement  among  themselves  upon  a  bil 
which  wouldl  embody  the  essential  fea-| 
tures  of  the  Aldrich  bill,  modified  by 
some  features  of  the  Vreeland  bill  under! 
proper  restrictions.' 

Today's  Conferences.  ^ 
The  first  event  of  the  day  was  the  as 
sembling  of  the  republican  House  con- 
ferees. This  followed  a  meeting  at  th< 
Arlington  ^otel  between  Senator  Aldrici 
and  Representative  Vreeland.  That  meet 
ing    resulted     in    a    tentativo    proposition 

which  the  Senate  conferees  thought  mighi 
be  acceptable  to  the  House  conferees.     A 
last     night's     meeting     between     Senatorl 
Aldrich    and    Mr.     Vreeland,    Mr.    Aldrici! 
was  not   disposed  to   make   such   a   propo- 
sition. 

The    House    conferees    spent    about    twr| 
hours  going  over  the  suggestions  from  th< 
Senate  and  then  went  over  to  the  Senattl 
wing  and  assembled  in  the  committee  oij 
fiimnce   room,    v/here   they   were  joined  bjl 
Senator  Aldrich  and  Senator  Hale.     Afteil 
they  'entered    the    conference     room     an( 
closed    the    doors    behind    them    they    re- 
mained for  an  hour  in  strict  seclusion  arull 
very    little    could    be    learned    as    to    theiil 
proceedings.     It   is  known,    however,    thai] 
their  discussion    was   based   entirely    upon! 
the    compromise    proposition    to    dovetalll 
the   Aldrich   and    the    Vreeland    bills.      Thel 
conferees    realized    the    obstacles    in     the 
way  of   getting   such   a   measure   through 
the   Senate,  but    there    we#e   some   indica- 
tions  that   they   would    take    the    chances| 
even  in  the  face  of  the  prospect   of  delay. 
It    was    said    that    as    a    result    of    thi.sj 


BRAVE  PIMA  INDIANS 

FRIENDS  TO  WHITES 


The  Pima  Indians,  who  live  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gila  river  (pronounced  in 
Spanish  Heela),  are  the  most  civilized 
of  any  North  An^erican  liidians.  Tliey 
live  in  houses,  manufacture  useful  ar- 
ticles, and  are  known  for  simplicity  of 
character,  peacefulness,  "and  honesty. 
But  they  have  had  their  v/ars.  A  battle 
took  place  near  the  ''broad  trail," 
which  is  now  sometimes  called  the 
Temple  road.  Ilrsuth  was  war  chief 
then,  and  lie  led  his  people  against  a 
band  of  Apache  Indians.  The  Pimas 
were  far  outnumbered  by  Apache  war- 
riors, and  yet  many  were  killed  on  both, 
sides,  but.  although  Ursuth  received 
three  wounds,  he  was  able  to  keep  the 
Apaches  back  till  the  Pima  women  and 
children  h^id  escaped  and  reached  a 
place  of  safety. 

The  Pimas  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  never  killed  a  white  man. 
They  hate  the  Apaches  and  make  war 
against  them,  but  have  always  been 
the  vvhite  man's  friend.— St.  Nicholas. 


The  Pima  Indians. 

Gen.  O.  0.  Howard  In  St.  NlcUolas. 

The    Pima    Indians,  ^who    live    on    the 
banks   of  the    Gila  river   (pronounced   In 
Spanish  Heela),  are  t)he  most  civilized  of 
any  North  American  Indians.     They  live 
in    houses,    manufacture    useful    articles, 
and  are  known  for  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter,  peacefulness  and  honesty     But  they 
have     had     their     wars.      A    battle    took 
oface    near   the    "broad    trail,"    which    is 
now   sometimes   called   the  Temple  road 
Ursuth   was  war  chief  then    and  he   led 
his  people  against  a  band  of  Apache  In- 
dians     The     Pimas      were    far  outnum- 
bered by  Apache  warriors,  and  yet  many 
were  killed  on  both  sides,   but.  although 
ursuth  received    three    wounds     he  was 
able   to   keep   the   Apaches   back   till   the 
Pima   women   and    children   tod   escaped 
and  reached  a  place  of  safety. 

The  Pimas  are  proud  o^^.^^e  fact  that 
thev  have  never  killed  a  white  man.  They 
hate  thrApaches  and  make  war  against 
them,  but  have  always  been  the  white 
man's  friend. 
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THE   INDIAN    WEAVER 

Yonder  amidst  the  blist'ring  sands 
The  Indian's  rude-built  hogan  stands, 
Under  the  blue  and  flowless  sky 
'Neath  which  fair  crest  and  canon  lie. 
Patterned  with  mystic,  strange  design— 
With  square  and  fretwork  and  bar  and  lin 
Here  on  the  loom  behold  it  grow: 
The  blanket  of  the  Navajo. 

Ploddingly,  woven,  thread  by  thread, 
In  white  and  black,  in  gray  and  red, 
Emblems  bearing  of  life  and  death. 
The  li-ghtning's  path,  the  storm  cloud  s  breath 
Slope  of  mountain  and  drench  of  rain. 
The  four  winds.  Issue  of  peak  and  plain 
Village,  and  journey  long  and  steep, 
The  blanket  fills  while  graze  the  sheen 


(^ 

«=!i 


Patient  the  swarthy  toiler  weaves; 

For  a  friend  or  alien  alike  achieves; 

Pictures  a  country  loved  right  well; 

Thereof  old  legends;  and  may  not  tell 

Whether  a  pale-face  eye  afar 

Will  only  a  rug  regard  bizarre, 

Or  see,  interpreting  the  lore. 

The  Painted  Desert  on  his  Aoor^^^^^^^  ^   ^^^^^ 


.:>?^y'>^«yj 


.1  ,  • 
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be  )VIca9lea  Cannibal. 


THE   MBASLEiS   CANKIBAL.. 

TJNiaUE  CEEEMONY  OF  THE  TEIBES  ON  VANCOUVER  ISLAND 
FOR  GETTING  RID   OF  AN  UNWELCOME  GHOST. 


M^/ 


V       '  C/  xA^r^\\.  /^f  rwhirh    bv  the  way,  was  not  taken  at  th© 

AFKW  years  ago,   an   epidemic  of  <;;^^^^^'^[>y3;^;;^  ^^^^^  later,  when  the  medi- 

measles  -broke  out  among  the  In-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  induced  to  give  a  private 

dlan    tribes  living:  on   Vancouver  exhibition   for   the  benefit  of  members  of 

island   in    British  Columbia,    not  th^  Bureau  of  Ethnol^^^^^^^^    M^the  proper 

far  from  Ft.  Rupert,  and  the  shamans  or     J^J^'^J^^''^^  ^o^  was  jerked  away,  ex- 

medicln©  men  came  to  the  conclusion  that  posing  the  cannibal,  apparently  springing 
a  cannibal  sorcerer,  whom  they  termed  through  the  solid  rock.  He  ^^s  Promptly 
the  han^atsu  (measles  ,cannibaD,  was  grasp^^  ^hy^  oTand^us\"d"him'through 
slaying  their  children  to  cat  them,  und  ^  ^^^  which  was  burning  in  front  of  the 
that  he  would  continue  to  do  so  until  he  pi^j^e  and  which  was  surrounded  "by  all 
was  killed  the  members  of  the  tribe,  j^eating  drums 

was  Kiuea.  «;«o-incr   at   the   tOD   of    their   voices. 

AS  they  could  not  slay  a  ghost  in  his  ^'J.^'.^f'^^g^iery  the  cannibal  was  got 
own  person,  they  arranged  a  ceremony  In  ^..jj  ^^^  ^^^  ^y^^  people  were  told  that  he 
which  one  of  their  nufnber  posed  as  the  had  flown  away  through  the  air  and 
cannibal,  and  was  treated  as  they  would    would  not  come  back. 

ihftve  liked  to  treat  the  real  foe.  This  After  this  ceremony  had  been  repeatea 
fact  of  a  substitute  was.  of  course,  not  several  times  to  put  an  end  to  other  epi- 
made  public,  only  the  medicine  men  demies,  which  were  only  too  prevalent 
knowing  the  truth  of  the  matter.  among  the  Indians,  It  grew  into  «;^«^rt  or 

^    Against  a  wall  of  rock  was  painted  an    annual  affair,   managed   by   ^he  members 
Jmltatlon  opening.  In  the  center  of  which    of  a  secret  society  whose  m^m^ers  know 
the   "cannibal"   was  fastened.  Just  as  he    that    the    supposed    hamatsu   was   oniy   a. 
appears  In  the  accompanying  photograph    man. 


SUN  SHINES  AND  WlkTER  RUNS 

BUT  TREATY  OF  1832  WITH  IN- 
DIANS IS  DEAD. 


I 

I 
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And  Now  the  Bed  Man  Wants  Con- 
gress to  Explain  and  Order  Com- 
mission to  Square  Things. 


' 


What  shall  be  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian?  .,    ,  „,.  . 

Is  he  still  a  ward  of  the  TJnlted  States 
government?  Or  Is  he  a  citizen  of  the 
state  In  which  ho  resides? 

in  order  to  determine  the  future  and 
the  status  of  the  red  men  Congress  wUl 
be  asked  early  this  week  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  hold  sessions  during  the 
recess  and  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the 
vexed  Indian  auestlon  once  for  »»*""«; 

A  monster  petition  has  been  received  by 
officers  of  the  Indian  Protective  Leagiie 
requesting  the  appointment  of  such  a  com 
mission,  to  be  composed  of  senators  and 
reprlseitatives.  The  petltjoner,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  four  civilized  tribes-Creeks, 
Cherokees,  Chlckasaws  and  Choctaws. 

Reports   from  Oklahoma  a'*  that   In 
dlans^  resent  the  methods  <>' «f «  «"f,  ^ 
m    that   portion    bf    the    state    fo^'n^"^ 
known  as  the  Indian  Territory,  and  that, 
as  ,^ny  cannot  speak  English    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  them  understand  the  ways 
•    :fthe  white  men  and  their  laws  and  sys- 
tems of  taxation.  •  The  result  Is  said  to 
be  unrest  and  suspicion  on  the  part  or 

the  Indians.  „-,„,,r<»<!slonal  commls- 

It  Is  believed  a  c°J'S'^!fi*'"rtucatlon  of 
sion  could  arrange   for  the^duca«on^^ 
the  red  men  and  t^elr  gra^uar        ^^   ^^ 

Into   the    methods   o' „^»f_j["  g    are    not 
pointed    out    that   Ihelnmans     ^^    ^^^ 

nearly    so    ripe    i"J^  J^^  .^      ^^-^w  war. 
the  ne^ro  at  the  close  ot  ^^e^^vi       ^^^^^ 

The  negroes  had  ^^^JJf/^eontact  with 
niasters  and  were  ^^  f^^^f ^Qe.  The  In- 
the  customs  of  the  white  ra^  ^^^^ 

dlans.   on   the   contrary,   r^^    ^^t    from 
tribal    relations,    widely    fj^ergen^ 

social  forms  ^^^J^^f^^.^^ed   tribes,   known 
Indians   of   ^^^^^^^viemselves     as     **the 

familiarly    a"^.?«?^„^not    u^^^^^  "^^^ 

four    mothers.  '    ^^I^J^^^^t Xe  up  to  the 
the  government  does  no^tjv  ^  ^P^^ 

treaty  of  Ip^r'  ^"„,tv  from  the  ways  of 

^^^^^^^Mt^'^^'^Ue  the   suiT shines,   water 
the   white      while  tne   ^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

runs  and  grass  S^^^f '  .  ^^  ^  commission 
reasons  the  appointment  of  a  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

will   be  asked,  ^bat  tne  p  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

condition  may  relieved  oy  mdlans 

authorized  "^^'^i^^i^.^if  united  States, 
-the  congress  of  the  ^n Red  ^^^^^^ 

Among  If^^^^^^^fg'^  to  the  petitions  and 

dreds  of  slgj^atures  to^J^eiement  ^^  q^. 

.      leaders  <^^^^^^i^uum  Flxlco  and  Eufaula 

lahoma  are  Thlechum  ^  J^        ^  the  fodr 

"^.Ti^n«^  Af'Ier  the  petmons  axe  presented 

In^WHrg^  \h^t  JheV  reauest  for  a 
commission  be  grantea.  ^ 

While  on  a  recent  v'sl*  \<>J^ft^  ^^e 
f aula  Harjo  had  a  cj"'/ "•'^?*  the  In- 
asslstant    attorney    8«"eral    for    the    y. 

rpti^on^ranf  coKVs7  should   be 
settled  by  Confess.  leRlslation 

*H^%ndfan^   we«   cCsUtuted  citizens  of 
the   Indiana  wcio  j^^t, 

a   state.     He   f.^.'^^^^'l^;  ",   "he   national 
citizens   but   «"!!   wards   of   tne  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 

5Ss"o?6l^lahoma  imlose  duties  of  cit- 

'^Thi^mat^e?  P^es'^nts  several  Interesting 
The  "J?'*'y^\r  onlnlon  of  certain  white 
"^^^''  l\  L^re  friendly  to  the  Indian  and 
men  who  ^^^J-^^"^^^^^  cannot  do  less 
his  cause    that  CongresBi.  _ 

^^^^  tiy«  owners  of  all  thfsc^^^ 

^""^'^  ^^^t?in  hearing  before  the  great  law- 

**i«,mV  They  are  older  Americans  than 
etlher  you  or\.  They  were  here  long  be- 
fore  we  came." 


INDIANS  APPEHl  TO  THE  COURT  ^ 


CHIPPEWA  TRIBE  IN  MONTANA 
SUFFERS  FOR  NECESSITIES. 

Pitiful  Plaint   of  Chief  Rocky   Boy 

and  Emaciated  Bodyguard  to 

Judge  Hunt. 


SSiv^ciftl  Dispatch  to  Tbc  Star.  /^^ 

HELENA,      Mont.,     January     8.-Chief     b 
Rocky  Boy  of  the  Chippewa  tribe  of  In-     V 
dlans.  accompanied  by  a  thinly  clad  and     f 
emaciated  bodyguard  of  twenty  redskins      -^ 
presented    himself    In    th<^    federal    court     ^ 
here   yesterday    and   handed   Judge   Hunt   "-^^ 
the  following  communication: 


"I  come  to  visit  "you  and   shake  ham  s 

with    vou    for    a    good    new    year.      This 

morning   the    babies    cried   because    tUey 

have  nothing  to  eat. 

••We    could    get    no    work    to    eaui    a 

J  living,  so  I  come  to  you  for  he  p.     I  heard 

V  that  you  were  wise  and  good.     I  would 

^  like  you  to  help  me.     We  are  having;  a 

ard  time   this   winter.     We   are  waiting- 

for   land   that    is    going   to   be    g}ven    iis^ 

I  have  the  letters  here  In  my  pocket  lipm 

United  States  Inspector. 

"l  think  there  Is  no  help  for  us  at  all 
in  hard  times  like  other  Indian  reserva- 
tions It  makes  us  feel  bad.  and  we  are 
nearly  frozen  sometimes.  The  Indian 
dSment  are  going  to  give  us  lan^  a^nd 
is  dc^e  fixing  the  papers.     But   we  hANe 

^^ompV^wi '  m^^^^^^^  HOCKY 

BOY." 

Almost  Nothing  to  Eat. 

Rocky  Boy  said  that  6(30  members  of 
his  tribe  were  camped  In  the  mountams 
west  of  Helena  and  that  there  was  al- 
most nothing  to  eat  in  ^^^^..^f "^P'  Jl^^.l^ 
iii»  fhiet'tains.  lie  said,  with  •*■  gesuua 
which  included  his  bodyguard,  shared  m 
thp    tribe's    privations.  ' 

Judge  Hunt  said  that  he  would  make 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  secure  relief  /or 
the  tr^bl  from  the  President  and  Indian 
hnreau  This  tribe,  he  said,  is  the  only 
onl  which  the  government   has  made   no 

^  The'^mperature  at  the  place  where  the 
Ind^ans^fe  camped  is  said  to  be  40  de- 
grees  below  zero. 


INOIANS  WABDS  OR  CITIZENS? 

ORATOR    EUFAULA    AND    CHIEF 
COSAR  HERE  TO  FIND  OUT. 
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Want   Congressional   Commission   to 

Fix  Status^ Bring  Wampum  Belts, 

Record  of  Treaty  They  Invoke. 


A  delegation  of  Indians,  representing 
the  fo»r  civilized  nations  In  Oklahoma, 
reached  this  city  Saturday  f  ^^^"8^^^*^^ 
took  UP  Quarters  at  the  Rochester  on  E 
street.  The  party  comprises  Eufauia  . 
Hario,  orator  of  the  ^reeUs  Chero^eea  1 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws;  Chief  Cosar 
Fixicochlee  and  John  Smith,  interpreter. 

The  purpose  of  their  visit  to  Washing- 
ton  is  to  request  Congress  to  appoint  a 
joint  committee,  to  be  composed  of  sena- 
tors  and  representatives,  to  determme  the 
status  of  the  Indians.  The  query  pro- 
pounded by  Harjo  is:  -Are  the  Indians 
still  wards  of  the  government  and  en- 
titled  to  its  protection  under  the  treaty  of 
1832,  or  are  they  citizens  of  Oklahoma 
under  the  new  statehood  act?" 

They  claim  they  occupy  an  anomalous 
position  m  the  light  of  recent  events  In 
Oklahoma.  Including  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  members  of  the  tribes  be- 
cause of  their  failure  to  work  out  the 
road  tax  and  other  burdens  of  citizenship. 
Members  of  the  delegation  report  the  In- 
dians as  in  a  state  of  unrest  because  of 
the  uncertainty  of  their  status. 

The  tour  tribes  recently  held  a  general 
council  at  Hanna,  Okla..  and  sent  to  their 
representative  here,  J.  Walter  Mitchell,  a 
DPtition  containing  the  names  of  nearly 
16  0(X)  fullSloods  vTho  ask  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission  or  for  some  other  ] 
way  of  solving  the  problem.  The  petition 
Ts  now  in  the  hands  of  Representative 
Bird  McGuire  of  Oklahoma,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  take  some  action  in  the  prem- 

''^^l^eXlVns  brought  with  them  the 
wampum  belts-imperishable  records  of 
the  four  nations-bearing  upon  teh  trea- 
ties made  with  the  government  about 
eiffhtv  vears  ago.  Duplicate  belts  are  said 
to  be' In  possession  of  the  government  as 

•"?:fjll,a  f?a?Jo'and  Cosar  Fixicochlee 
Will  deliver  addresses  before  members  of 
tlic  Handle  Highlands  Citizens'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Indian  Protective  T.eague  in 
the  mission  hall  at  Handle  Highlands  next 
Wednesday  evening.  The  remarks  *^f  t he 
chiefs  will  be  interpreted  by  John  Smiui 
of  Oklahoma.  ^ 
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NOTED  IHDIW  CHIEF  IS  DEW 

SrOLt         — •■ •^*^-^.^^''^* 

GEKONIMO,  HEAD  Or  CKAFT 
APA.CSES,  NO  MORE. 

Had   Been  Confined  as   Prisoner   o1 

War  at  Fort  SiU  in  Oklahoma  for 

Number    of   Years. 

T  AWTON    Okla..  February  17.-Geronl 
I^AWiUiN,  yjjfu.a..,  today  a1 

mo.  the  noted  Indian  chief,  died  to     y^ J 

Fort  sm,    where   he    had   ^^^^^^^  „, 

as   a  prisoner  o£   war  lor 

\'ears 

Geronimo  was  1.7^11  -^d^^^^,;  Z°ea\ 
cr^ty.  l^loodthlrsty  and  tho^u^ly  ^^^^1 

of  the  Tonto  Apache^^  He^^  southwest 
of  most  of  the  outbreaKS  in  ^^re  by 

from  1880  un«l/he  time  ot  n 
f  ^ecar  rra^^inf  murderm.  and  cattle 

"riscaped  from  tl>e  troops  ™^^^^^^^ 

"?rva"s^^d""an2-\nir« 

that  he  had  «<"?  "VJ5  uving      When  he 
than  any  other  Indian  livmg.         ^^^^^,^, 

was  finally  '"""^^.t^TaSy  other  agency, 
of  the  heliograph  than  any  o      ^^^^ 

the   troops    '"  J^^.<,|^"on  to  head  off  the 

method  of  c°'«"'""''^  had   started    on   the 
Indians  when   they    had   si  ^^^^ 

warpath  ^nd  were  able  to  cop^^  ^^^ 

l^.^ay^s"err''&ng    was    estab- 

"l\fer  the  final  -ptr  ^^f  ^ronln.o^^« 
was    imprisoned   at    St     Aug      ^^  ^^^ 
where  he  remained  for  ye        ^^^^  grouts 
teered  to  head  a-  banc  oi  ^  .^ut 

during  ,  the    9Pf"'«^;4'?^ment  would  not 
th»  United  States  8°"^^       allowed  to  go 
accept  hls.ofter.     He  wa      ^^j^j^^ 
to  St.  LOUIS  during  tne     j     reservation 
His    last    appeal  ance   OIL  maugura- 

was    at    President    Roosevea^^^^^^^j  p^. 

Itlon.  r,r  «14  'o°ttr  "Indian  chiefs. 


MADE  rUBLlO  AT  THE  TVSX- 

Conditions    and    Promises    Said    t. 

Have  B«en  K*de  to  Insurgent 

Indian  Chlcls. 


Questions    having   arisen    "  ;%^"^^:: 

w?at    conditions    ^-^-^'^^%s^^^y. 

Indian     chieftain     who     died     V 

and  hlB   "and   had   been   taken^W    ^^^^ 

Miles,  led  the  Senate,  ^J^'^\,  ^ar  In 
today,  to  call  on  the  8e««»^y  other  cor- 
1887  for  all  the  '^^^'^'^f^^^^^^t. 
respondence  bearln«  on  ""»  ^^j'ig^tches 

''T  f  rhrWa^Bepartrent'd^clared 
received  at  the  war  i^cf  .     ^  ^^^  be- 

that  Geronlmo's  «"7«"^  J  Jy""  :  expecta- 

,„g  a  <=^P*r'v.r^;„    accompanied  with 
tlons   at  Washington     accomp  ^^^ 

conditions  and  P"™'"^^  Xph  direct  th. 
asked  to  report  by  ^^^^'.f^^,  to  them 
exact  promises.  «  ^l'  ..  ^  h«  re- 
at  the  time  of  '^^""^^^^  to  Washing- 
quested  perm's?* °"  t»^«°?^8,dent  might 
ton  m  order  ^h'^.^I^MrcuinBtance  lead- 
fully  understand  evfy  ^"^'''l^^  President 

ng  up  to  ;*»«  ^mUs^on  however.  FWl- 
refused  this  P?  ".''fo^SiaOon  desired,  the 
mg  -to  obtain  the  '"'"^^i^ectlons  to  Qen. 
War  Department  gave  aire  ^0^0,  to 

Stanley,  commanding  at  =  ^j^^m- 

get  what  was  *^»"jed.    TUe  ^^ 

ined  ae''.""'™"  *^^o<  whom7h«  reported, 
other  chiefs,  *>5*-Jl°'ht  of  surrender  un- 
said they  never  thougnt  o'  ^o 
?U  Lieut  Gat^wood  and  others  ^  ^^^^^ 
them  and  said  the  urea., 
them  to  surrender.  w-_erer,  that  the 
aen.  Miles  d«c'*'^*^lrt,?rt8  of  surrender. 
Apaches  had  m«f«°7^^f"^ere  informed 


i*»-^i«M  ammf 


GEflONIMO  UID  III  BRAVE 


OLD        INBIAK        WA*        CHIEF 
BUItlEI)  AT  FORT   SILL- 


Goes  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds 

According   to   Abridged 

Apache  Rites. 


LAWTON,  Okla.,  February  IS.—Gferon- 
imo.  the  old  Indian  war  chief,  who  died 
at  Fort  Sm  yesterday,  was  burled  today 
In  the  Apache  burying  ground  northeast 
of  the  army  post.  The  Rev.  L..  L.  Leif- 
ters,  the  Indian  missionary,  conducted  the 
services,  which  were  as  similar  to  the 
Apache  system  of  burial  as  the'cleraryman 
thought  p^roper. 

War  Deparmtent  officials  had  set  aside 
today  as  a  holiday  for  the  Apache  prison- 
ers of  war  at  Fort  Sill,  and  the  200  war- 
riors Joined  in  the  slow  procession  that 
carried  the  body  of  their  old  leader  to  the 

• 

grave. 

It  was  only  by  great  effort  that  Geronl- 
mo's widow  was  kept  yesterday  from  Kill- 
ing- the  old  warrior's  sorrel  driving  horse, 
his  favorite,  so  that  It  might  pass  on  witli 
him  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds. 

Goronlmo  died  In  tho  talth  of  his  fore- 
fathers,  which  knew  no  white  man  s  God. 
Tho  sun  was  his  conception  of  dlety.  J  our 
years  ago,  when  Geronlmo  feared  that  the 
injuries  received  In  a  fall  from  his  horse 
would  prove  fatal,  he  joined  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  was  suspended  from  the 
church  two  years  later  because  of  exces- 
sive drinking,  gambling  and  other  Infrac- 
tions of  church  rules. 

As  a  Dukluge,  who  has  been  acting 
chief  of  the  Apaches  In  all  their  dealings 
with  the  gcn^ernment,  will  likely  succeed 
Geronlmo.  Dukluge  is  the  laijt  of  the 
hereditary  chiefs  of  the  Chlricahua  branch 
of  the  Apaches  to  which  Geronlmo  be- 
longed. 
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Wa.iju.'^rvw^  ^xju.v-^  ihm:       the  washixctT 


WARRIOR  GERONIMO 

LOSES  LAST  BATTL 


COfXe/G/^  /&0^    ,^Ot/ySZ4AS^ 


GEROI^IMO. 


Apache  9hief   Who  Was  Captured  After  Desperate' 
Pursuit,  Dies  at  Fort  Sill— Buried  Today 

in  Indian  Cemetery. 


FORT  SILpU  Okla.,  Feb.  18.— Geroni- 
mo,  the  great  Apauhe  warrior,  has  goue 
to  his  hist  account.  His  body  will  be 
buried  today  at  the  Indian  cemetery 
near  here  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Christian  missionaries,  the  old  chieftain 
having  professed  ChristiaJilty  three 
years  ago. 

Geronimo  is  given  a  place  among  the 
I  great    Indian    battle    chiefs   of    the    last 
centur>'  with  Chief  Joseph,  Cochise,  Sit- 
ting Bull,  and  Victoria.    By  many  of  the 
soldiers   with   whom   he   has   fought  he 
lis   placed   on   a   higher    plane    than    any 
lof    the    other    Indian    warriors    named. 
|No    one    knew    just    how    old    the    wily 
savage  y/as  when  he  died.  He  was  prob- 
lably   nearly  a   hundred,   however.   Born  | 
[the  son  of  a  chief,  Geronimo  became  aj 
war   leader   at   the   age   of   sixteen   and 
after   training   under    Victoria,    Cochise, 
and    Natchez,    he   became   chief   of    the 
Apaches  on  the  death  of  Natchez  in  the 
'70's. 

For  ten  years  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico were  terrorized  by  Geronimo.  He 
was  captured  several  times  and  made 
promises  to  be  good,  only  to  break  then? 
after  he  and  his  men  had  rested.  In  1886, 
General  Miles,  after  a  campaign  of 
more  than  a  year,  received  word  of^the 
capture  of  the  chief  by  Capt.  Henry 
W.  Lawton— later  General  T.awton— and 
his  detachment  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry, 
together  with  a  detachment  of  scouts 
commanded  by  Lieut.  LeonaiW  Wood, 
assistant  surgeon. 
Warned   by   previouj?   experieinc    (icu 


feral    Miles    placed    the    chief    and    his 
prmcipal  ;nen  on  board,  a  Southern  Pa- 
ot?«  train  and   hustled  them   to  an   old 
militai>  rvost  in  L4>uisiana.   from  which 
pomt    he    reported    the    oJi£>ture    to    the 
War   Department.     There    was   Quit^   a 
disturbance  at  the  department  over  this 
action    of    General    Miles,    but    it    was 
allowed    to    stand,    and    Geronimo    was 
kept  a  captive  in  Louisiana  a  few  years. 
He   was  then  taken  to   Florida,   from 
which    point    he     escai>ed    only    a    few 
years  ago  and  hurried  West,  intending 
to    help    the    Government    suppress    an 
Indian   outbreak   in    the   Northwest,    he 
said.     He  was  caught  in  Indian   Terri- 
tory and   taken   to   Fort   Sill,    where  he, 
was  confined  until  his  death. 


War  His  Religion  and  Revenge 
His  Dream. 

WORST  OF  "BAD"  INDIANS 


Gtn.  Miles'  Characterizatioii  of  the 
Old  Apache  Chief. 

HISTOSY    OF    HIS    WILD    UFE 


Ov.    Warpath    Ataost    Coattauously 

After  the  Murder  of  His  Taaiily 

by  Mexicaa  Troops. 


r>,.»A-4— ^  "tia'*-  o'  the  huir.a-r.  racfe," 
-R  d*a<!  The  bloodthirsty  chi«;  o!  t..e 
Chirrc^hua  Apaches  ^H  r^^^  ^%  f, 
upon  the  uar  path.  Or.  F^f;"^*^  ^V^* 
was  gathered  unto  his  «f ^^-«.,"-  *;;^ 
happy  hunting  grounds  where  ^U  brave 
warriors  go.  Ke  is  the  rnan  7!^;°^  <^^: 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  in  a  report  to  the  ^ve^rsr 
-e-t     characterized    as    the    lowest   and 

•n;o;t' cruel  of  all  the  mf '-- /^^-f,%:; 

the  North  American  continent.     But  -o- 

years  he  was  the  idol  of  his  tribe. 

^  The  end  came  at  Fort  Sill.  J^ej^^, 
had  been  confined  as  a  P'-'^°"^^°i,!;tI 
for  many  years.  He  died  of  Pn^"""""^^ 
,„  the  hospital  of  the  fort.  In  the  Indian 
cemetery  nearby  he  was  ad  to  eternal 
rest  the  next  <Jf ^  ''/^^r^a,^^"  chr^tlanlty 
arles.  for  Geronini?  e«^^?:°*'^d  his  savage 
three  years  ago  and  abandonea        ^     ^^^^ 

*BCn  m  the  Ho-doyohncanyor.  Arizona 
some  eighty-five  ye*^  ago    he  was  rc 

m    that    ^"""tfy  ^J*i«u„  "iver       Among 

headwaters    of    ^he    Gila,    river. 

these  mountains  the  Apache  ^w^g  ^^^^^ 
were  hidden.     The  valleys  ^^ 

fields;    the   boundless   prairies   were 

pastures,  and  the  ;?*'*  .^^  as  a  babe, 
burial  places.  Hef*  <f,e'^°d'^2'  fr  played 
hung  on  his  mother  s  bacvc  |J  Py^^ 
around     his     fathers     tepee.       =■  j 

Worked  in  the  Tielda. 

When  he  was  old  «"°V«J'  ^-^^-f ^^lons 
mother  In  the  fields  to  gather  the  rnelons 
and    pumpkins,    the    corn    and    tobacco. 

Which  grew  wild.  All  1"^"-^ /"-j^te^ 
men  and  women,  but  no  boy  was  f^^^ 
To  smoke  until  he  had  hunted  and  killed 

^'^  '^T,  h^"'hoS.e*  wanSdnier^d^'ol 
surrounded  nls   "O'^f'   ^!l    when  he  was 

''l'"^\:X'fZ\  ^o"d    h'e    belan^to    hunt^ 
about   ten   years   oiu    u       y^° -gb^ck   and 
Buffalo   were    hunted   °"    "°I?g.    deer    on 
slain    with    spears    ^nd    arrows. ^eer 
foot.     It    was    necessaty    to    c/^J^^^    ,„  1 

distances  <=»">'"«„ ^„-„"ch  wouSd  not  be 
front,  so  that  the  aPP'"°?f "  ZxA  antelope, 
noticed  by  the  timid  ^t^Lrll  out  of  a 
and    by    this    method    ^ej^^^' ^^^   others 

I  herd    could    be    kl"^.^.  j^^Ji^^g^   \vas    dried 
would    run    away,     ^he    "esn    wa 

and  packed  ,ray„^"f„^^tKe  tepees, 
clothes    bedding  ^"^  *°e'^„^''Geronimo  was 

At  the  age  of  8e^«"^,V„#  warriors   and 
admitted  to  the  council   of  warriors 
was  able  to  share  the  glonesoii 
path  and  to jnarry  Alape.  a  beau       ^^^^^ 
.lender   maiden    by  ^hojn   he      ^^^^  ^^^ 

children.    Of  o"  h'?  e'»"t\ie  best.  If  he  can 
the  one  whom  he  lovecl  ine  o      . 
be  said  to  have  known  love,     up 
1 1  mo    he    had   never    seen    a   '^mie 
tITus  peacenniy  passed  his  early  lite. 
His  Whole  Family  Slain. 
In  the  summer  of  1858.  being  at  peace 

with  the  Mexicans  and  -"f ''°[  f  ,,  ^t 
dlan  tribes.  Geronimo  and  his  w'f«^^^" 
into  old  Mexico  to  trade.  One  day,  avinB 
Ditched  their  camp  near  a  place  called  by 
?he  Indians  "Kas-kl-yeh,"  the  men  wen 
,Ho  the  town  to  trade,  leaving  a  smau 
guard  so  that  their  supplies  ana  ^^^ 
Snd     children    might     not    be  ,„g_ 

Late  >"tl;«,^^^^*Ss  women  and  chll- 
they  met  "^  '^''J't^'that  Mexican  troops 
dren    who  told  tnem  J""*'    ,,,  ^  .1,0  euard, 

had  Attacked  t'^*  ,'\^-f:"^^;„''d  caPt'a'-fd  all 
women  and  children  "^""^o^  Geronl- 
thelr  supples.  I"  °"^ ^^"e  ^^^  'Children, 
mo  lost  his  mother  wue  an  ,^,^  ^^^^^, 
Krom   this  <>ate  he  commen  Mexicans 

and    bloody  ,^f/'*"  warfare  which  never 
and  other  whes-awarfa^       were  ovc.^ 

^rr:;^riX' nrh^pVca&e  -  ^^ 


•Ha 


to  travel,  even  with  women  and  chl  dren. 

His  familiarity  !^»}'^^'U^®s  and  Places 
erns,   canyons.  deflUs    |or8«s  a^n  ^p 
inaccessible  to  "orsew    gave  ^,j 

Always  Kept  His  Word. 
one   virtue    is    universally    ascribed    to 

the  °1«. '='''«' ^"^^eDihe  appointment.  On 
-'f"^f"Ae  dismounted 'and  said  in  k 
roar^V'^er:    "I  promised  6  come.    I, 

am   here."  

„ ';-^":rthet\o'^o%e^alY^^r^^hir«ld  jy^ar-: 
H  is  pathetic  to  ^^^^red     murders, 

rlor  .chief,    wun  ^j^  credit.  »t 

Srind-of'ht  petu'n  to  President  Koose- 
velt    €ald:  country,  an  old 

jrw{ro%t  been%unl.hed  enough  and 

U    free." 


lo  smoke  until  he  had  liunted  and  killed 
blK  game.  Out  on  the  prairies,  which 
surrounded  his  home,  wandered  herds  of 
buffalo,  antelope  and  deer.  When  he  was 
about  ten  years  old  he  began  to  hunt. 
Buffalo  were  hunted  on  horseback  and 
slain  with  spears  and  arrows:  deer  on 
foot.  It  was  necessary  to  crawd  long 
distances  carrying  a  bush  or  bough  in 
front,  so  that  the  approach  wou-id  not  be 
noticed  by  the  timid  deer  and  antelope, 
and  by  this  method  several  out  of  a 
herd  could  be  killed  before  the  others 
would  run  away.  The  llesh  was  dried 
and  packed  away  and  the  skins  used  for 
clothes,  bedding  and  to  make  tepees. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Geronlmo  was 
ax3mitted  to  the  council  of  warriors  and 
was  able  to  share  the  glones  of  the  war- 
path and  to  marry  Alape.  a  beautiful  and 
slender  maiden,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children.  Of  all  his  eight  wives  this  was 
the  one  whom  he  loved  the  best,  if  he  can 
be  said  to  have  known  love.  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  never  seen  a  white  man. 
Thus  peacefully  passed  his  early  life. 

His  Whole  Family  Slain. 
In   the  summer  of  1858.  being  at  peace 
with    the    Mexicans   and   neighboring    In- 
dian tribes,   Geronlmo  and  his  wife  went 
Into  old  Mexico  to  trade.    One  day,  having 
pitched  their  camp  near  a  place  called  by 
the  Indians  "Kas-kl-yeh,"  the  men  went 
^T»lo   the   bowTt  to   trade,   leaving   a   small 
guard  so  that  their  supplies  and  women 
and     children     might     not    be    disturbed. 
Late    in    the    afternoon,    when    returning, 
thev  met  a  few  lleelng   women  and  chil- 
dren   who  told  them  that  Mexican  troops 
had  attacked  their  camp,  killed  the  guard, 
women    and    children    and    captured    a  1 
their  supplies.    In  one  fell  swoop  GerOBi- 
mo    lost    his   mother,    wife    ^nf    children^ 
From  this  date  he  commenced   his  bitter 
and    bloody    warfare    with   the    Mexicans 
and  other  whltes-a  warfare  which  never 
ceased  until  his  fighting  days  were  ov-ei-. 
So  terrible  and  implacable  was  his  j^^tred 
for  the  Mexicans  that  even  as  an  old  man. 
converted    to    Christianity,    he    said.      I 
shall    never   go   to   war   again,    but   ir   i 
were  young  Sid  followed  the  warpath  it 
would  lead  into  old  Mexico.  ' 

Geronlmo's  hand  was   now   agralnst   all 
men  outside   of  his  own   tribe^    Fire  and 
rapine,  battle,  murder  and  sudden  d«ath, 
torture   and   unspeakable  horrors  contin- 
ued for  years,  until  the  outraged  settlers 
and  all  who  had  interests  in  Arizona  and 
New    Mexico    appealed     to     the     -Unltea 
government  to-  end  this  unbearable  state 
of   affairs.     Gen.    Crook,    the   famous   In- 
dian    fighter,     was    Intrusted     with    this 
undertaking.     The   earliest   field   of   oper- 
ations  was   in   that  part  of  i.ew  Mexico 
between    the    Magdelena    mountains    and 
the     boundary     of     Arizona.      ^^eronlmo 
knew  this  country  as  well  as  if  he  had 
made   It   himself.     Thence    he    fled   south 
until  he  crossed  the  Mexican  line. 

Chased  Into  Mexico. 

Fortunately  a  treaty  existed  with  Mexi- 
co whereby  troops  from  either  country 
were  permitted  to  cross  the  boundary 
In  chase  of  fugitive  Indians:  Gen.  Crook 
followed  close  and  the  pursuit  continued 
across  the  Rio   Grande. 

Hemmed    in    on    all    sides    by    United 
States    and    Mexican    soldiers,    Geronlmo 
was  surprised  in  the  month   of  January, 
1886,    at   Lacori   In   the   state   of    Sonora. 
All   was   in   train    for    an   immediate   end 
of    hostilities.      The    Indians    were    sub- 
dued  and    had   determined    to   surrender, 
when   Geronlmo    and   his   band   stole   out 
of  camp   and   the  pursuit  was  on   again. 
Gen.    Crook   now  tendered   his   resigna- 
tion and  Gen.   Miles  was  ordered  to  lake 
command.     In    May,    1886,    Capt.    Lawton 
entered    the    field    and    on    September    3, 
after    traveling    more    than    H.COO    miles, 
succeeded    In    forcing    Geronlmo    to    sur- 
render to  Gen.   Miles  at  Skeleton  Canon, 
Ariz.,  with  the.  twenty-twc  warriors  tnat 
remained   of   his    band. 

This   war   cost   the   government   over   a 
mlllloti  dollars,   many  valuable  liv«?s   and 
come    reputations.     It   not   being   deemed 
advlsa^e  to  allow  Geronlmo  to  remain  in 
the  southwest,  he  and  his  warriors  were 
sent  to  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.    The  next  year 
they    were    removed    to    Mount    Vernon, 
Ala      to   Improve   their   health    and   were 
joined     there     by    Geronlmo's    wife     and 
family    and   some   400   more   of   his   tribe. 
Finally   In   1894  Geronlmo  and  240  of  his 
band  were  sent  to  Fort  Sill,  Okla.    Here. 
In  peace  and  prosperity,  but  with  a  dis- 
contented spirit,  he  passed  the  last  years 
of  his  life.    He  visited  the  St.   Louis  ex- 
position   and     four    years    ago     rode     in 
President    Roosevelt's    Inaugural    parade. 
Last   year   he   visited  Washington  to   pe- 
tition the  President  to  allow  his  tribe  to 
return   to   their  fatherland  In  Arizona. 

A  Physical  Marvel. 
Geronlmo    was    of    sturdy    build,    about 
five    feet    nine    inches    tall,    with    broad 
shoulders   and   deep   chest,   indicating   his 
marvelous  powers  of  endurance.     He  was 
rather   darker   than  the   average  Apache, 
being   more   chocolate   than   copper  color. 
The  most  remarkable   of  all   his   features 
were    his    eyes,      which    were    keen      and 
>irlEht  and.  strange  to  say,  a  decided  blue. 
Gen    Miles  called  him  '*the  tiger  of  the 
human   race."    War   was  his  life   and    re- 
venge   his    dream.    To    attack    a    Mexican 
camp  or  village  and  run  off  a  herd  of  cat- 
tle   he  would  Incur  every  risk  and  display 
a    courage    which    would    be    extolled    as 
heroism    in    one    of    our    own    race.      In- 
finite   resource,    invincible    determination 
•md  unflagging  energy  were  his. 

When    on    a   raid    he    and    his   warriors 

could  live  on  ruts,  mice  and  rabbits,  and 

f   these    failed    would    kill    and   eat    their 

forses   and    mules,     A    hundred    miles    or 

iore  a  day  was  not  an  unusual  Oiatance 


to  travel  even  with  women  and  children. 
His  famiUarUy  with  all  the  ravines  cav- 
erns, canyons,  defiles,  gorges  and  places 
Inaccessible  to  horses  gave  him  a  great 
advantage  over  the  soldier,  J>,^[^^*^^/" 
of  these  his  ability  as  a  tac**c**J* /"^  a 
leader  of  his  band  must  be  granted. 

Always  Kept  His  Word. 
One  virtue  is  universally  ascribed  to 
him  that  he  was  a  man  of  his  word.  L. 
M.  Barrett  gives  a  striking  illustrat  on 
of  this.  Geronlmo  had  promised  to  visit 
Mr.  Barrett  on  a  certain  date,  but  at  the 
appointed  hour  he  was  very  sick  with 
cpld  and  fever.  It  was  a  cold  day.  but 
the  Ola  chief  rode  ten  miles,  reeling  from 
exhaustion,  to  keep  4he  appointment.  On 
arriving,  he  dismounted  and  said  In  k 
hoarse  whisper:     "I  promised  to  come.    I 

am  here." 

"Autres    tempo    Autres--,.^-,---        

it  is  pathetic  to  recall  that  this  old  war- 
rior chief,  with  unnumbered  murders, 
cruelties  and  barbarities  to  his  credit,  at 
the  end  of  his  petition  to  President  Roose- 
velt   €aid:  ^  ,. 

•'Let  me  die  in  my  own  country,  an  old 
3nan  who  has  been  punished  enough  and 
Is   free." 
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INDIANS^    FRIEin)    BUBIED. 

/  . ■ 

Funeral    JJervices   Held   for   Veterrfb 
Hotel  Keeper. 

The    funeral    of    the    late    Beujaniln    F. 

Beveridge,    for   over   half   a    century    one 

of    the    District's    best    known    hotel    men 

and  whose  hostlery  became  n#ted  as  the 

headciuarters    for    Indians    who    came    to 

Washington  from  time  to  time,  took  place 

this  afternoon  at  2:'^0  o'clock  from  Lee's 

undertaking   establisliment,    Pennsylvania 

avenue    near   4h^    street,    Rev.    Donald    C. 

McLeod  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
'conducting  the  services.  The  interment, 
which  was  private,  was  made  in  the 
family  burial  plot  at  Rock  Creek  ceme- 
tery. 

A  lars|:e  number  of  Mr.  Beveridge's  in- 
timate friends  and  associates,  formed  dur- 
ing his  residence  of  fifty  years  in  this 
city,  including  several  Indians,  who  were 
guests  at  his  hotel.  *J'J4  lid  street,  at  the 
time  of  Ills  death,  attended  the  .*<ervices. 
A  number  of  lujndsome  floral  pieces  sent 
by  tlie  friendks  of  tlie  deceased  were  bank- 
ed about  the  chapel  where  the  services 
were  lield.  including  one  or  two  designs 
from   persons  out  of   the   city. 

The  pallbearers  were  Messrs.  Bryan 
McDonald.  William  Skelly.  John  Conners, 
James  T.  Newkirk.  J.  A.  Spottswood  and 
Dr.   Newton   Edmonds. 


^^flTSuE_Or^  INDIAJN. 

Memorial  to  "^^^^^^^^^^^^^  *°  ^H 
""'""Dedicated  in  Iowa  Town. 

:ra  uru""u.  pa>.K  .ere  May  t.  w.tn 

appropriate  '=''^^;<=''",^\,"';f  Re.lmen  ot  the 
of  the  improved  Older  o^  ^^^^^_ 

Iowa   rc«"^^V°'\..ue    n   the  world  exe- 
ihlH  is  the  only  ^^a  ue  in   the^  ^^^^ 

^^""^  '"  rwiu' it  pominonce  given  the 
tact,  coupled  with  ui    I  ,  organiza- 

event  hy  the  '^ta  f  »'^^  "tl    attracted   at- 
tions   of    the    P-eamen     n*s 
lentlon  all   over  _  t»'?  ,.^„'  ;^^°  over  nine   feel 
The   statue  lfJ{J?l.^"^f\^^  Iowa  artist. 
MBh,   and  .«  t  .>o  .^""^'^^^^  tt   won    severa 

Sherry    '"iy"'     exhibition   in    Paris,    and 
prizes   while   onJ"<ni"'  ^^^^   ^^^^,4 

s   paid  by   critics   ^o   uc   on  ^^^^^^^^ 

Ufe-Uke    statues   ev«J-   rnado.      ^^^^^^^   ^^^ 
is  -a   Kin   to    the   people    ^  ,„  „ono. 

J.  o.   Kdmunson  of  Des   MO    ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^ 

of  his  father,  Wil  ham   1^  j       ^„a 

the   organizers   of    Mf^i;\'=^  ^g,.e.  visitors 
the  nrst  sheriff  ever  emoi  ^  ,    ^^^ 

and    Kedmen    will    ^^o^^:^.^^-  the  state,  and 
IT'l^^rstlnS'tZt^'t  least  5O.«t)0  peopi. 

^^Aie'ldr^s  in  '-^^!f,;/rdeX"Mai. 
of  Mr.  Edmunson  w  11  l-e  «^w4e^,^[i^e  in 
John  ^•^  l^acey,  f»  m*'^i"t  ^et.  and  Carl 
S^u^^lf  of'Se-nison'  I-  will  respond  u, 
"^^   'ol  ii\^s>roir"wm^?iad    a    poem 

entitled  "Mahaslca.  ,.„mmanding  place 

The  statue  o-cupies  a  ^^^^f^dl  peering 
in  the  park   ""f   f'*ee?'   ^e  ^anish- 

l;;^;  r*^^'  Se^ or^he'forcst   are    wending 
their  eternal  way.  -^ 
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Gef^  C.  Langiey 
»^&  Bro. 

S  Cen^rMarket,  phone  Main  3362. 
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YoM  Can  Clean 

r'arKrkcrJ  *-Y01:R    GOWNS,    wraps,    o.tr>., 

v^gi  uu:^Ul,  at    home    with    porfpct   satisfnc- 

-  tion     and     safety     if    you     ns(> 

n    hot  CARBOSOr..        It     c.ni      neitJH^r 

iV^    uiJL.  burn    nor   explode.      Itemoves   all 


T^s  ^>5i 
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The  Modern   Indian. 

New  York,  Alay  i. — Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 
Modern  Indian  life  has  many  paradoxes.  The 
dignified  savage  who  to-day  may  be  seen  tinker- 
ing a  mowing  machine  with  nickel-steel  knife- 
bar,  to-morrow  may  be  observed  manufacturing 
a  stone-headed  club  in  the  style  of  his  ancestors 
a  thousand  years  back,  for,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  living  in  a  combined  age  of  stone 
and  nickel-steel,  and  though  steel  tools  are 
readily  accessible,  the  rudest  and  simplest  stone 
implement — a  split  pebble  from  a  mountain 
brook — is  often  used  for  graining  and  soften- 
ing buckskin,  probably  for  the  reason  that  in 
skilled  hands  it  is  more  effective  for  the  purpose. 

Sitting  Bull  talking  in  his  native  tongue  over 
the  telephone  would  seem  another  curious 
anomaly.  I  saw  his  first,  and  perhaps  only 
attempt,  in  the  use  of  this  instrument  at  Stand- 
ing Rock  in  1884.  He  had  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  the  telephone  was  a  mere  bluff  on  the 
part  of  the  white  man  to  puzzle  and  intimidate 
the  Indian,  1)ut  was  convinced  when  he  found 
it  spoke  his   own  language. 

For  years  past  many  Sioux  have  been  able 
to  read  and  write  the  Dakota  language,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  missionaries  among  them,  and 
thus  much  of  the  trouble  caused  by  the  ghost 
dance  uprising  of  1890-91  was  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  the  United  States  mails  as  a 
means  of  easy  and  secret  communication  be- 
tween the  different  agencies.  But  even  among 
tribes  who  have  no  means  of  writing  their  own 
language,  the  illiterate  usually  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  an  educated  Indian  of  the  younger 
generation  who  can  write  in  English  for  them. 
Several  individuals  have  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  me  by  this   means. 

Topam1)y,  a  son  of  the  late  Chief  Tendoi 
\  of  tfie  Shoshones,  a  promising  young  fellow 
who  is  likely  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  re- 
spect of  the  tribe,  wrote  recently  that  he  had 
visited  the  Lemhi  Valley,  where  he  found  that 
the  white  people  had  subscrilied  $700  for  a 
monument  which  they  had  erected  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  the  chief,  to  whose  pro- 
tection the  settlers  owed  their  safety  during  the 
Nez  Perce  war. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  case  almost  unique  in 
our  history,  where  so  sparse  a  population,  in 
a  remote  valley,  far  from  towns  and  railroads, 
and  where  blanket  Indians  are  still  no  rarity, 
has  raised  so  large  a  sum  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  an  Indian  chief  recently  deceased.  It  speaks 
volumes  for  the  character  of  Tendoi  and  for 
the  generous  appreciation  of  the  people  of 
Idaho.  '  De  Cost  Smith. 
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TENDOI,     THE     CLIMBER. 

Late    Chief   of   the   Shoshones,    from   a   photograpli    taken 

.    about  1883. 


Mow  to  Solve  tbe  "ffnbian 


UR  declaration  of  independence,  our  oonstitutloa, 
our  laws,  and  the  decisions  of  our  courts  ail 
seem  to  say  the  Indian  is  a  citizen  equally  with 
us.     If  the  Indian  Is  a  citizen  he  is  one  of  us, 
and   for  his  own  sake  and  ours  as  well  he  is 
entitled  to  the  fullest  development  of  his  powers 
that  he  may  fairly  share  all  the  privileges  wo 
enjoy   and  help  bear  our  government  burdens. 
As   the  original   inhabitant  who   once  occupied 
undisturbed    all   of   the  more  than   two  billion 
acres  uoy  our  -n-onderfully  prosperous  home  and 
our  "greatest  government  on  earth,"  it  seem* 
to  me  he  is  more  entitled  to  all  the  school  bene- 
fits and  industrial  privileges  of  the  country  than 
foreign  immigrants. 
Y^.,r^  niro  1  wrote  to  Mr.  Edmunds,  when  he  was  chairman  of  th« 
iudiciarv  co'l  inee  of  the  United  States  senate,  asking  him  what  was 
nece-n'v  t^^m  le  the  Indian  a  citizen  of  the  country,  *nd  he  ^phed: 
"  I  et  him  quit  being  .nn  Indian,  pay  taxes,  and  be  ready  to  fight  for  tho 
covernment.    No  other  ceremony  is  necessary.  ,  j„  .,  k;^ 

'  r"  11  of  our  many  treaties  with  the  Indians  we  «<=knowledged  bj 
manhood  and  equality,  but  sought  to  enslave  his  t^^Aom  ho  long  ^ 
r  3d  keep  Hwav  from  and  be  independent  of  us  we  said  to  h.m  by 
treaty  '-Yoir  are  a  man,  a  nation,"  but  as  soon  as  we  got  h.m  subju- 
gated whether  by  treaty  or  force,  we  reversed  our  tactics  and  denied 
and  deprived  him  of  all  equality  of  privilege  and  segrega  ed  h.m  far 
away  from  all  chances  to  qualify  himself  for  his  Inevitable  new  hfe. 


In  some  treaties  with  the  Indians  we  guaranteed  that  certain  lands 
should  be  theirs  for  their  exclusive  homes  "  as  long  as  grass  grows  and 
water  runs,"  and  soon  after  the  Indians  were  shoved  aside  and  these 
same  lands  came  into  the  full  possession  of  the  white  men.  In  treaties 
with  some  tribes  we  promised  education  for  all  their  children,  and  these 
treaties  if  carried  out  in  good  faith  would  have  cost  us  far  more  than 
all  we  have  ever  expended  for  education  for  all  the  tribes. 

Gen.  Sherman  said  that  the  United  States  has  made  over  900 
treaties  with  the  Indians  and  never  kept  one.  Gen.  Sherman  did  not 
give  in  his  arraignment  a  fact  in  regard  to  these  treaties  which  makes 
the  violation  of  them  still  more  discreditable.  The  Indian  never  sought 
to  enter  into  any  treaty  agreements  with  the  United  States.  It  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  Indians  ever  wrote  one  paragraph  m 
any  one  treaty.  Every  expression  and  substance  of  every  treaty  was 
formulated  by  our  government.  I  will  go  farther  and  atom  that  few 
treaties  were  entered  into  amicably  and  that  practically  all  of  them 
■ware  forced  upon  the  Indians.  . 

ftur  course  of  treatment  clearly  says  the  Indians  have  no  rights  n 
tflnTcountry  which  we  feel  called  upon  to  respect.  All  experience  in 
fleallng  with  the  Indians  and  all  study  of  our  systems  of  control  prove 

As  an  army  officer  I  have  been  with  the  Indians  in  peace  and  in 
war.  I  have  talked  and  planned  with  their  ablest  men,  and  sought  to 
know  what  they  thought  and  felt.  I  have  been  present  officially  In 
many  councils,  have  employed  and  served  with  them  as  soldiers  agamst 
their  own  people,  had  supervision  of  them  in  their  homes,  and  have  en- 
deavored to  promote  their  civilization  and  development. 
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tr'or  a  number  of  years  I  had  charge  of  some  of  their  s^ongest 
chils,  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  part  of  the  time  shackled  and  hand- 
cuAd  I  myself  revolted  against  our  system,  but  did  not  desert  tne 
peoile.  I  removed  the  shackles  and  adopted  the  kindliest  system  of 
tre^ent  possible  in  prison  life,  and  endeavored  in  every  way  to  hean 
the  wounds  and  make  them  worthy,  self-respecting  men  by  g.vmg  to 
them  education  and  industrial  usefulness. 

I  filled  them  with  the  hope  that  instead  of  being  members  of  a  little 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  that  reason  always  to  be  hated  and  oppressed 
by  us  they  might  become  individually  intelligent  and  useful  citi- 
zens, having  equal  rights  with  us  as  citizens  and  the  liberty  to  go  and 
come  and  live  and  prosper  among  us  the  same  as  the  black  or  white  . 
men.    That  there  were  good  and  encouraging  results  the  offic.al  records 

*^  It^haTbeen  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  Indian  is  exceptionally 
treacherous.  This  is  not  true.  I  have  had  command  of  a  company  of 
Indians  from  fifteen  different  so-called  savage  tribes,  directing  them  m 
battle  fighting  portions  of  their  own  tribes  who  were  hostile,  and  a 
number  of  times  have  been  with  them  in  great  danger  in  engagements 
with  those  hostile  Indians,  with  no  other  white  man  along  but  an  Inter- 
preter, miles  away  from  our  other  troops,  and  in  every  respect  found 
that  they  were  as  true  and  brave  as  any  soldiers  In  my  experience. 
Their  record  in  "  fighting  for  the  country  "  as  a  duty  of  citizenship  is 

^^  Thr'lndians  have  as  deep  love  for  their  children  as  we  have  for 
OUTS,  and,  uninfluenced  by  designing  white  men,  will  cheerfully  make  as 
many  sacrifices  to  see  their  children  rise  to  intelligence  and  worth  as 
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the  Tvhite  man  T^nll.    They  love  liberty,  and  is'hen  depriTed  of  it  feel  't 
more  keenly  because  they  are  children  of  nature  and  freedom. 

The  Indian  is  a  citizen  having  great  TNealth  in  unused  lands,  and 
yet  the  fact  of  his  ignorance  and  lack  of  training  lies  at  our  door  and 
not  at  his,  for  he  has  been  subject  to  our  absolute  control  for  many 
years.  Our  svstem  of  control  is  now  and  always  has  been  calculated, 
if  not  intended,  to  keep  him  both  ignorant  and  untrained.  His  Igno- 
rance and  our  oppressive  treatment  have  brought  to  him  disease  and 
death  in  vastly  undue  proportion.  His  only  relief  and  future  safety 
depend  on  his  becoming  an  intelligent,  productive  citizen,  and  as  such 
taking  full  possession  of  himself  and  all  that  is  his. 

Properly  advised,  he  is  not  averse  to  such 
education  and  training,  nor  is' he  in  any  way  in- 
capable of  acquiring  and  using  the  same.  His 
Indian  qualities  do  not  and  cannot  help  him  in 
any  way  to  become  a  successful,  self-respecting 
man  and  citizen  in  this  country,  nor  will  he  at  all 
care  for  his  old  qualities  if  he  can  have  ours. 

I  say,  then,  give  the  Indian  our  language,  our 
education,  our  industry,  and  oar  lavrs.  He  need:j 
no  others.  Being  enabled  by  these,  he  will  flee 
from  his  worthless  past,  hold  his  own  among  us, 
and  have  greatest  pride  in  the  usefulness  and 
distinction  these  will  bring  to  him.  This  will  end 
our  long  drawn  out  Indian  problem.  There  is  no 
other  ending  except  annihilation. 
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:hieftains  to  Whom  Memorials 
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lornplanter,   Who  Lived   to    Despise 
Favors    of    Whites — Cornstalk's 


Murder   Caused   War. 

fs/\ou/yo  t^6''.2 _- 

BY  WILLIAM  E.   CURTIS. 

I  Written   for   The   Star    and   the   Chlcafo   Record- 
Herald. 

Mr.  EMgar  R.  Harlan,  curator  of  the 
historical  department  of  Iowa,  opened 
a  mine  of  exceeding:  interest  when  he 
asked  for  information  concerning  monu- 
ments which  have  been  erected  in  the 
United  States  to  the  memory  of  Indian 
chieftains.  In  discussing  monuments  that 
have,  been  ^erected  to  American  women  I 
have  already  described  the  statues  to 
Sakajawea,  "The  Mother  of  Oregon," 
who  guided  I^ewis  and  Clark  on  their 
memorable  expedition  across  the  conti- 
nent In  1804,  and  that  of  Pocahontas 
which  has  been  made  by  William  Ordway 
Partldge  for  the  Pocahontas  Memorial 
Association,  to  be  erected  on  J'amestown 
Island,  and  I  have  heard  of  eighteen 
other  statues  and  monuments  that  have 
been  erected  in  the  United  Statea  to 
commemorate  the  achievements  and  the 
loyalty  to  the  whites  of  warriors,  sach- 
ems and  chieftains  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  North  America.  There  are 
probably  more,  and  I  am  sure  the  read- 
era  of  these  letters  w^ill  appreciate  any 
information  on  the  subject. 

The  list  at  present  is  as  follows: 
.  Mahaska,   recently  erected  in  Iowa. 

Red  Jacket,   in  Buffalo. 

Mian  ton  omah,   in  Boston. 

Sleepy  Eye.   at  Sleepyeye,  Minn. 

Shabonee,  at  Morris,  111. 

Sakajawea.   at  Portland. 

Osceola,  at  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston, 
S.   C. 

Toniochichi.    in   Savannah. 

Uncas,  at  Norwich,  Conn. 

Pushmataha,  in  Washington.  D. 

Cornplanter.   in  Pennsylvania. 

Cornstalk,  at  Point  Pleasant,  W 

Logan,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Keokuk,  at  Keokuk.   Iowa. 

Attucks,   In  Boston  Common. 

Waban,   at  New^ton,   Mass. 

l^eatherlips,  Franklin  county, 

Brant    (Thayendanegea),    at 
Ontario. 

If  any  reader  of  these  letters  knows 
of  other  monuments  to  American  Indians 
I  shall  be  plad  to  receive  descriptions 
of  them,  biographical  sketches  of  the  In- 
dians so  honored  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they   were   erected. 
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Brant,  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations. 
A  »tatue  to  Joseph  Brant,  principal 
chief  and  warrior  of  the  Six  Nations  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  erected  in  1886  at  Brantford. 
Ontario,  "by  his  fellow-subjects,  ad- 
mirers of  his  fidelity  and  attachment  to 
the  British  crown,"  so  reads  the  statue 
inscription. 

Brants   Indian   name    was  Thayendane- 
l^ea.    He  was  a  full-blooded  Mohawk,  and 
not  a  half-breed  as-  has  been  represented, 
It  he     son     of     an     Englishman.     He     was 
in    JT40    and    at    the    age    of    thir- 
he   fell  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Wil- 
Johnson,    the   superintendent   of    In- 
affairs    for   the   British   government, 
sent   him  and   his  sister  Mary  to  Dr. 
Wheelock's    Charity    School    at    Lebanon, 
iConn.     He  there  not  only  becaiVic  familiar 
with   the   English   language,   but   was  con- 
verted   to    Christianity.    Joined    the    Cpls- 
ropal  Churcl),  became  a  minister  and  set- 
tled at   Canajoharie,  N'.   Y.,  as  a  mission- 
ary   among    the    Mohawks,    but    fate    had 
Inther    woi  k    for   hlni    to    perform,    and    in 
lTr».T   lie   became   a    soldier    under  Sir  Wil- 
lllam  Jonnson,  and   fought  with   great   dis- 
tinction   against    Pontiac     and    other    re- 
|belllou.«^    chief.*?.      He    vis'lted    England     in 
1775,    where    he    was    received    with    great 
Iceremony   and   lionized   by   all  classes.     At 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  ^^-eceived 
a    commission    as    colonel    in    the    British 
larmy,    organized    thp    Indians    against    the 
Icolonlsts.    and    was    the    leader    in    several 
of    the    massacres    and    guilty    of    many 
Ibarharities.      After  the  treaty   of  peace   in 
18R'J   he   retired    from    the   service    on   half 
ipay  and   obtained   a   grant    of  land    In   On- 
Itarlo,    along    the    Grand    river,    where    he 
founded   the   town     and  settled   down   with 
the  remnant  of  thp  Mohawk  tribe.     'I'here, 


for  when  the  transports  arrived  not  an 
Indian  could  be  ADund.  In  1837,  the  In- 
dians trusting  in  a  truce  until  fall,^Os- 
ceola  was  seized  by  strategy  of  Gen. 
Jessup  when  on  his  way  to  arrange,  a 
treaty,  and  after  several  months*  con- 
finement in  St.  Augustine  was  sent  to 
Charleston,  S.  C  and  imprisoned  in  Fort 
Moultrie  until  his  death. 

Cornplanter,  Famous  Seneca  Chief. 

Cornplanter  was  a  famous  Seneca  chief, 
also   known    as  John    O'Bail,   and   is   sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  between  1732  and 
1740    on    the    Geness€^e    river^.  New    York. 
His    father    was    a    white    trader    named 
John   O'Bail   or  O'Beel,   said   by    some   to 
have     been     an     Englishman,      although 
Harris    (Buffalo   Historical   Society    publi- 
cation,   VI,    416,    1903)    says     he     was     a 
Dutchman    named    Abeel;    and    Ruttenber 
(Tribes  Hudson  R.,  317,  1872)  also  says  he 
was  a  Dutch   trader.     His  mother  was  a 
full-blooded    SencK^a.      All    that    is   known 
of  Cornplanter's   early   days   is   contained 
In   a   letter  to   the   Governor    of   Pennsyl- 
vania,  In    which    he   says   he   played    with 
Indian  boys   who  remarked  the  difference 
between  the  color  of  his  skin  and  theirs; 
his  mother  informed  him   that  his  fathei* 
resided  at  Albany.     He  visited  his  father, 
who,   it  appears,  treated   him  kindly,   but 
gave  him  nothing  to  carry  back;  "nor  did 
he   tell    me,"    he    adds,    "that   the    United 
States    were    about    to   rebel    against   the 
government  of  England."     He  states  that 
he  was  married  before  this  visit.    He  was 
one   of  the   parties  to  the   treaty   of   Fort 
Stanwix  in  1784,  when  a  larger  cession  ^of 
land    was    made   by   the    Indians;    he   also 
took   part   in   the  treaty   of   Fort   Harmar 
in    1781),    in   which    an    extensive    territory 
was     conveyed     to      the     United      States 
(although    his    name    is    not    among    the 
signers);    and    he    was    a    signer    of    the 
treaties   of  September   15,   1797,    and   July 
3<),  1802.     These  acts  rendered  him  so  un- 
popular   wl,th    his    tribe    that    fpr    a    time 
his   life    was   In    danger.      In    ^''^^^\e'    ^^" 
gether    with    Halftown,    visited    Philadel- 
phia  to   lay   before   Gen.    Washington   the 
grievances    complained    of    by    their    peo- 
ple.     In    1816    he    resided    just   within    the 
limits  of  Pennsylvania  on  his  grant  seven 
miles    below    the   junction    of   the,  Conne- 
wango  with   the   Allegheny,   on  the  banks 
of  the  latter.     He  then  owned  l:{00  acres, 
of   which   tJ40   formed   a    tract   grantfed    to 
him  by   Peaosylvania  March  16,  1706,  "for 
his  many  valuable  servic^  to  the  whites.". 
It  is  said   that  in   his  ol^ge  he  declared 
that    the    "GreM    Spirit"    told    him    not    to 
have    anything    more     to     do     with      the 
whites,     nor    even    to    preserve    any    me- 
mentos or  relics  they  had  given  him.    Im- 
pressed with  this  Idea,  he  burned  the  belt 
and    broke    the    elegant    sword    that    hid 
been   given    him.     A    favorite   son    (Henry 
OBeal),  who  had  been  carefully  educated, 
became    a   drunkard,    thus   adding   to    the 
trouble    of    Cornplanter's    last    years.      He 
received    from    the    I'nlted    States    for    a 
time   a    pension    or   grant   of  .$25<^»  a   year. 
He   was   perhaps   more   than    ninety   years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death   February 
18,     \K]i\.      A    monument    erected     to     his 
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Mr.  Edgar  R.  Harlan,  curator  of  the 
historical  department  of  Iowa,  opened 
a  mine  of  exceeding  interest  when  he 
asked  for  information  concerning  monu- 
ments which  have  been  erected  in  the 
United  States  to  the  memory  of  Indian 
chieftains.  In  discussing  monuments  that 
have, been  ^erected  to  American  women  I 
have  already  described  the  statues  to 
Saltajawea,  "The  Mother  of  Oregon," 
who  guided  Lewis  and  Clark  on  their 
memorable  expedition  across  the  conti- 
nent In  1804,  and  that  of  Pocahontas 
which  has  been  made  by  William  Ordway 
Partidge  for  the  Pocaiiontas  Memorial 
Association,  to  be  erected  on  Jamestown 
Island,  and  1  have  heard  of  eighteen 
other  statues  and  monuments  that  have 
been  erected  in  the  United  States  to 
commemorate  the  achievements  and  the 
loyalty  to  the  whites  of  warriors,  sach- 
ems and  chieftains  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  North  America.  There  are 
probably  more,  and  1  am  sure  the  read- 
ora  of  these  letters  will  appreciate  any 
information  on  the  subject. 

The  list  at  present  is  as  follows: 
.  Mahaska,   recently  erected  in  Iowa. 

Red  Jacket,  in  Buffalo. 

Miantonomah.   in  Boston. 

Sleepy   Eye.   at  Sleepy  eye,  Minn. 

Shabonee.   at  Morris.  111. 

Sakajawea.   at  Portland. 

Osceola,  at  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston, 
S.   C. 

Tomochichi.    in   Savannah. 

Uncas,  at  Norwich.  Conn. 

Pushmataha,  in  Washington.   D.  C. 

(^ornplanter,   in   Pennsylvania- 
Cornstalk,  at   Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Logan,  at  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

Keokuk,  at  Keokuk,   Iowa. 

A tt licks,   in  Boston  Common. 

Waban,   at    Newton.   Mass. 

Leatherlips.  Franklin  county 

Branl    (Thayendanegea),    at 
Ontario. 

If  any  reader  of  these  letters  knows 
of  other  monuments  to  American  Indians 
I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  descriptions 
of  them,  biographical  sketches  of  the  In- 
dians so  honored  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were   erected. 
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Brant,  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations. 
A  F-tatue  to  Joseph  Brant,  principal 
chief  and  warrior  of  the  Six  Nations  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  erected  in  188(»  at  Brantford. 
Ontario,  "by  his  fellow-subjects,  ad- 
mirers of  his  fidelity  and  attachment  to 
the  British  crown,"  so  reads  the  statue 
inscription. 

Brants    Indian    name    was   Thayendane- 
tgea.     He  was  a   full-blooded  Mohawk,  and 
not  a   half-breed  as-  has  been  represented, 
the     son     of     an     Englishman.     He     was 
boin     in     1740    and     at    the    age    of    tiiir- 
he   fell   under   the   notice  of  Sir   Wll- 
Johnson,    the    superintendent    of    In- 
affalrs    for   the   Brltlsli    government, 
sent   him  and   his  sister  Mary  to  Dr. 
Wheelock's    Charity    School    at    Lebanon, 
IConn.     He  there  not  only  becartie  familiar 
Iwith    the    English   language,   but   was  con- 
verted   to    Christianity.    Joined    the    Epls- 
|ropal  Church,  became  a  minister  and  set- 
tied  at   Canajoliarie,  N'.    Y.,  as  a  mission- 
ary   among    the    Mohawks,    but    fate    had 
lot  her    woik    for    hlni    to    perform,    and    in 
he   became   a   soldier    under  Sir  Wil- 
[llam   Jonnson,  and   fouglit    with   great   dis- 
tinction    against     Pontiac     and     other     re- 
bellious   chief.*?.      He    vis-ited    England     in 
775.    where    he    was    leccived    with    great 
[ceremony   and   lionized    by    all 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
a    commission    as    colonel    in 
larmy,    organized    the    Indians 
colonists,    and    was    the    leadei 
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of  the  massacres  and  guilty  of  many 
barbaiities.  After  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
ISKl  he  retired  from  the  8er\ice  on  half 
pay  and  obtained  a  giant  of  land  In  On- 
tario, ahmg  the  Grand  river,  where  he 
f«)nnded  tlie  town  and  settled  down  with 
the  remnant  of  Hip  Mohawk  tribe.     'Ph^re, 


for  when  the  transports  arrived  not  an 
Indian  could  be  Aound.  In  1837.  the  In- 
dians trusting  in  a  truce  until  fall,  Os- 
ceola was  seized  by  strategy  of  Gen. 
Jessup  when  on  his  way  to  arrange,  a 
treaty,  and  after  several  months'  con- 
finement in  St.  Auguatine  was  sent  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.  and  imprisoned  in  Fort 
Moultrie  until  his  death. 

Cornplanter,  Famous  Seneca   Chief. 

Cornplanter  was  a  famous  Seneca  chief, 
also   known   as  John   O'Ball,    and   is    sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  between  1732  and 
1740   on   the    Genesse,e    riverr    New    York. 
His    father    was    a    white    trader    named 
John   O'Ball   or   O'Beel,   said    by    some   to 
have     been     an      Englishman,       although 
Harris   (Buffalo    Historical  Society   publi- 
cation,   VI,    416,    1903)    says     he     was     a 
Dutchman    named    Abeel;    and    Ruttenber 
(Tribes  Hudson  R.,  317.  1872)  also  says  he 
was  a   Dutch    trader.     His  mother  was   a 
full-blooded    Seneca.      All    that    is   known 
of   Cornplanter's   early   days   is   contained 
in   a   letter  to   the   Governor    of   Pennsyl- 
vania,   In    which    he  sayg   he    played    with 
Indian  boys  who  remarked  the  difference 
between  the  color  of  his  skin  and  thelrS; 
his  mother  informed  him   that  his  father 
resided  at  Albany.     He  visited  his  father, 
who,   it  appears,  treated    him  kindly,   but 
gave  him  nothing  to  carry  back;  "nor  did 
he    tell    me,"    he    adds,    "that   the    United 
States    were    about   to    rebel    against   the 
government  of  England."     He  states  that 
he  was  married  before  this  visit.     He  was 
one   of  the   parties  to   the   treaty   of    FOrt 
Stanwix  in  1784,   when  a  larger  cession  ot 
land   was    made   by   the   Indians;    he   also 
took   part   In    the   treaty  of   Fort   Harmar 
In    17W),    In   which    an    extensive    territory 
was     conveyed      to     the      United      States 
(although    his    name     is    not    among    the 
signers);    and    he    was    a    signer    of    the 
treaties   of  September    15,   1797,    and    July 
^\  1802.     These  acts  rendered  him  so  un- 
popular   with    his    tribe    that    for    a    time 
his   life   was    in    danger.      In    ^90  lie,    to- 
gether   with    Halftown,    visited    Philadel- 
phia  to   lav   before   Gen.    Washington   the 
grievances    complained    of    by    their    peo- 
ple.     In    .181«   he    resided    just   within    the 
limits  of  Pennsylvania  on  his  grant  seven 
miles    below    the    junction   of    the.  Conne- 
wango  with   the   Allegheny,   on  the   banks 
of  the  latter.     He  then  owned  1,:;0()  acres, 
of    which   044)   formed    a    tract   grantfed    to 
him  by  Penos^ivanla  March  16,  170«,   "for 
his  many  valuable  servlc^  to  the  whites." 
It   Is   said   that   in   his  ol^age  he  declared^ 
that    the    "Great    Spirit"    told    him    not    to 
have    anything    more     to     do     with      the 
whites,     nor    even    to    preserve    any    me- 
mentos or  relics  they  had  given  him. 
pressed  with   this  idea,  he  burned  the 
and    broke    the    elegant    sword    that 
been   given    him.      .\    favorite   son    (Henry 
OBeal),  who  had  been  carefully  educated, 
became    a    drunkard,    thus    adding    to    the 
trouble   of   Cornplanter's    last     years.      He 
received    from    the    I'nlted    States    for    a 
time    a    pension    or   grant   of  $250  a    year. 
He  WHS   perhaps   more  than    ninety    years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death    February 
Is.     IS.'!*'..      A     monument    erected      to      his 
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Brant,  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations. 

A  Maiue  to  Joseph  Brant,  pi  Inclpal 
chief  and  warrior  of  tiie  Six  Nations  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  ren- 
1  iiry,  was  erected  in  \hSa\  ai  Brantford, 
Ontario,  "h\  hiF  fcUow-suhjecis.  ad- 
rnireis  of  his  fidelity  and  attachment  to 
the  British  crown,"  so  reads  the  statue 
inscription. 

Braiil'fi    Inflian    name    was   Thayendane- 
gea.     He  was  a   full-blooded   Mohawk,  and 
not  a  half-breed  as-  has  been  represented, 
the     son     of     an     Enfflisliman.      He     wa.«» 
horn     in     1740    and     at     the     af?e    of    thir- 
iieon    he   fell   under   the   notice  of  Sir    Wil- 
lliam    Johnson,    the    superintendent   of    In- 
dian   affairs    for   the    British    government, 
who  sent   him  and   his  sister  Mary  to   Dr. 
Wheelock's    Charity    School    at     Lebanon, 
(.'onn.     He  there  not  only  becartie  familiar 
with   the   English   language,    but   was  con- 
verted   to    Christianity.    Joined    the    Kpls- 
fopal  ('hurch,  became  a  minister  and  set- 
tled at    Canajoharie,   X".    Y.,   as  a  mission- 
ary   among    the    Mohawks,    but    fate    had 
other    woik    for    hini    to    perfoim,    and    in 
1TG.1   he   became   a   soldier    under  Sir   Wil- 
liam Jonnson,  and   fought  with   great   dis- 
tinction   against     Pontiac    and     othei-    re- 
bellious   chiefs.      He    viS'ited    England     in 
1775,    where    he    was    received    with    great 
ceremony   and   lionized    by   all  classes.     At 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  received 
a    commission    as    colonel    in    the    British 
army,    organized   the    Indians   against   the 
colonists,    and    was    the    leader    in    several 
of    the     massacres     and     guilty     of    many 
barbarities.     Aftei'  the   treaty   of  peace   in 
]HK\   he   retired    from    the   service   on    half 
pay   and  obtained  a   grant   of  land   in   On- 
tario,   along    the    Grand    river,    where    he 
founded   the   town     and   settled   down   with 
the  remnant  of  the  Mohawk  tribe.     There, 
until    his    death,    he    devoted    his    life    to 
the    improvement   of   his   people,    teaching 
them    the    gospel    and   looking    after    their 
moral    and    physical    welfare.      He    trans- 
lated   the    prayer    book    and    parts>   of    the 
New    Testament    into    his    native    tongue, 
and   he  planned   to   write  a  history  of  the 
Six     Nations,     which     was     never    accom- 
plished, however.     In  1785  he  again  visited 
England,     where    he     was     received     with 
the   greatest   honors.    Introduced    into   the 
best  society  and  presented  at  court. 

While  there  he  secured  sufficient  funds 
WMth  whlcli  to  build  a  church  for  his  peo- 
ple—the first  Episcopal  church  ever  erect- 
ed in  upper  Canada.  His  last  days  were 
spent  on  his  estate  at  the  head  of  L>ake 
Ontario— a  gift  from  the  king— upon 
wliich  he  built  a  large  residence,  and  here 
resided  with  him  his  youngest  son,  John, 
who  afterward  became  a  chief,  and  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  William 
Johnson  Kerr,  a  grandson  of  Sir  William 
JohTison,  while  his  wife  preferred  the 
simple  life  of  the  savage  and  dwelt  with 
the  tribe  in  the  Indian  village  at  Grand 
rivei-.  The  last  survivor  of  the  Brant 
children  wa?'  Catherine  B.  Johnson,  who 
died    at    Wellington    Square,    Canada,    in 

1807. 


Osceola,    Greatest   of   the    Seminoles. 

Osceola,    the    great    chief    of    the    Semi- 
noles,  who  fought  Gen.  Jackson  in   Flori- 
da with  such  stubborn  ability,  lies  buried 
within    an    inclosure    at    the    entrance    of 
Fort   Moultrie,   near  Charleston,  S.  C.  He 
was    burled    where    he    died    January    30, 
1838.      There    has    always    been    a   contro- 
versy  over   Osceola's   ability    and    charac- 
ter.     Som?    writers  have   represented   him 
to  be  a  coward  and  a  knave:  others  have 
made     him     the    greatest     of     chiefs,     the 
ablest  of   counselors  and    bravest  of  war- 
riors.    He  was  born  on   the  Chattahoochee 
river   in   Georgia   in   1.S04.      He   was   not   a 
chief  by  birth,    his  father   be.ng  an    Eng- 
lishman   named    William    Powell,    and    his 
mother   a    Greek  of   the   Red    Stick   tribe. 
He  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  Florida  at 
the   age   of   four   years,   and    by    his   force 
of    character    early    attained    prominence 
among    the    Seminoles.      He    was   slender, 
well  formed,  muscular,  an  excellent  tacti- 
cian and  a  gicat  admirer  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline, having  become   versed   in   mlyitary 
movements    among    his    white    neignbors. 
His    manner     was    bold     and     impressive, 
well  calculated  to  influence  the  timid  and 
encourage   the   brave.      The  Seminole   war 
of    1835    was    largely    Instigated    by    him, 
both  on  account  of  personal  affronts  and 
In  resistance  of  American  encroachments, 
he   directed    every    important    action.      At 
the   beginning   of   the    war   the   Seminoles 
numbered    *J.(XH)    men,    hut    in    June,    lKi5. 
with     seventy-nhie    men,     he    precipitated 
the  battle  of  Ouithlacoochee.     in  this  fight 
Osceola,     dressed     in     his     red     belt     and 
feathered  headdress,  sheltered  himself  be- 
liind  a   big  tree,  occasionally  stepping  out 
to    level    his    rifle,    and    bringing    down    a 
man   at    every   shot.      It   took   several   vol- 
leys  from   the   whole   platoon   to   d  slodg? 
liim.    and    the    tree    was    literally    shot    to 
pieces.     Osceola,  after  the  battle,  had   an 
interview    with    Gen.     Gaines    in    relation 
to   terms  of  peace.     The  general  told  him 
to    move   to   the  south   of  the   Ouithlacoo- 
chee and   hold   himself  ready   to  attend   a. 
<M)nncil    when    called,    and   they   would   not 
ho  disturbed.     He  was  attacked  near  Fort 
Prane,    and   had    it   not    been    for  a   falth- 
1  ful    spy    Oscco'a    would    have    been    taken 
prisoner.      Making    a     n;*  row    escape,    he 
met   Gen.  Call  at   Wahoo  in  a  sharp  flglit, 
in    whi  'n    the    American   army    was   badly 
handled.      O.^ceolas   severe  blows    in    that 
Irontfst  still  made  him  master,  though  the 
report     was    circulated    that    h(^    had    been 
[deposed    foi'   cowardice.      When   Gen.   Jes- 
sun.   certain   that   the  war  was  at  an  end, 
railed    upon    Osrfola    to   br'ng  hi?    me-i    in 
for  removal,  the  lattre  broke  up  his  plans, 


who,    it  appears,   treated    him    kindly,    but 
gave  him  nothing  to  carry  back:  "nor  did 
he    tell    me,"    he    adds,    "ihat    the    United 
States    were    about    to    rebel    against    the 
government  of   England."      He  states  that 
he  was  married  before  this   .  islt.    He  wds 
one   of   the   parties   to   the   treaty    of   Fort 
Stanwix  in  17H4,  when  a  larger  cession  of 
land    was    made   by   the    Indians;    he    also 
took    part    in    the   treaty   of   Fort    Harmar 
in    17W»,    in    which    an    extensive    territory 
was     conveyed      to      the      United      States 
(although     hia    name     is    not    among     the 
signers);    and    he    was    a    signer    of    the 
treaties   of  September    15,    1797,   and   July 
34»,   IWJ.     These  acts  rendered  him  so   un- 
popular   with    his    tribe    that    for    a    time 
his   life   was   In   danger.      In    t7H0   he.    to- 
gether   with    Halftown,    visited    Philadel- 
phia   to   lay   before   Gen.    Washington    the 
grievances    complained    of    by    their    peo- 
ple.     In    1816    he    resided    just   within    the 
limits  of  Pennsylvania  on  his  grant  seven 
miles    below    the    junction    of    the,  Conne- 
wango  with   the   Allegheny,  on  the  banks 
of  the  latter.     He  then  owned  l,:iO0  acres, 
of   which   044)   formed   a   tract   grantfed   to 
him  by  Penos^ivanla  March  16,  1796,   "for 
his  manv  valuable  servit^  to  the  whites    ^ 
It  Is   said   that  In   his  ol^^age   he  declared 
that    the    "Great    Spirit"    told    him    not    to 
have    anything    more     to     do     with      the 
whites,    nor    even    to    preserve    any    me- 
mentos or  relics  they  had  given  him.     im- 
pressed with  this  idea,  he  burned- the  belt 
and    broke    the    elegant    sword    that    had 
been   given   him.     A    favorite   son    (Henry 
O'Beal),  who  had  been  carefully  educated, 
became   a   drunkard,    thus    adding   to    the 
trouble   of   Cornplanter's    last    years.      He 
received    from    the    United    States    for    a 
time   a   pension   or   grant   of  $25<:»   a   year. 
He  was   perhaps  more  than   ninety   years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  February 
18,    1836.      A    monument    erected     to     his 
memorv    on   his   reservation   by  the   state 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1866  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion,   "Aged  about  100  years." 

Cornstalk,  Who  Was  Murdered. 

Cornstalk     was    a    celebrated    Shawnee 
chief  (born   about  1720,  died  in  1777)   who 
held    authority    over    those   of   the    tribes 
then   settled   on   the   Scioto,   in  Ohio.     He 
was    brought    most   proKiinently    into    no- 
tice by   his   leadership  of   the   Indians   in 
the    battle    of     Point     Pleasant,    at     the 
mouth   of   the  Great   Kanawha  river,   W. 
Va.,  October  10,  1774.     Although  defeated 
in    a   battle    lasting    throughout   the    day, 
his   prowess   and   generalship    on    this  oc- 
casion—where his  force,  mostly   Shawnee, 
numbering    probably    1,000,    was    opposed 
to      1,100     Virginia     volunteers— won     the 
praise   of    the  whites.      After   this    battle 
he    entered    Into   a    treaty    of   peace    with 
Lrord  Dunmore  In  November,  1774,  at  Chll- 
licothe,    Ohio,    although    strenuously    Op- 
posed by   a   part   of   his   tribe,  and   faith- 
fully   kept    it    until    1777.      In    the    latter 
year  the  Shawnee,  being  incited  to  renew 
hostilities,     he    went    to    Point    Pleasant 
and    notified    the    settlers    that    he    might 
be  forced  into  the  war.     The  settlers  de- 
tained  him  and   his   son   as  hostages,  and 
they   were  soon    after  murdered   by    some 
infuriated   soldiers    in    retaliation   for   the 
killing  of  a  white  settler  by  some  rpving 
Indians,     thus     arousing     the     vindictive 
spirit    of    the    Shawnee,    which    was    not 
broken    until     1704.      Cornstalk    was     not 
only  a  brave  and  energetic  warrier,  but  a 
skillful   general   and  an   orator  of  consid- 
erable ability.     A  monument   was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  courthouse  yard  at 
Point  Pleasant  in  189(5. 

First    Slain   in   Revolution. 

Crlspus  Attucks,  half  Indian  and  half 
negro,  whose  name  meant  "small  deer," 
was  the  first  person  slain  In  the  first 
hostile  encounter  between  the  Americans 
and  the  British  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
In  consequence  a  monument  was  erected 
to    his    memory    in    Boston    Common    it 

1888. 

I.eatherlips  was  a  Huron  chief  of  the 
Sandusky  tribe  whose  honorable  charac- 
ter and  friendship  for  the  whites  inflamed 
the  jealousy  of  Tecumseh,  who  ruthlessly 
ordered  him  to  be  killed,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  a  wizard,  Tecumseh's  fanati- 
cism being  so  overmastering  that  he  as- 
signed the  execution  of  Shatelaronhla  to 
another  Huron  chief  named  Roundhead. 
He  was  apprised  of  his  condemnation  by 
his  brother,  who  was.  sent  to  him  with 
a  piece  of  bark  on  which  a  tomahawk 
was  drawn  as  a  token  of  his  death.  The 
execution  took  place  near  his  camp  on  the 
Scioto  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Co- 
lumbus in  th^  summer  of  1810,  there  be- 
ing present  a  number  of  wiilte  men.  In- 
cluding a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  made 
an  effort  to  save  the  life  oi  the  accuseo, 
but  without  success.  He  was  tomahawk- 
ed by  a  fellow-tribesman  wMille  kneeling 
beside  his  own  grave,  after  having  chant- 
ed a  death  song.  The  Wyandot  Club  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  \n  1888  erected  a  gran- 
ite monument  to  Shatelaronhla  In  a  park 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  including 
the  spot  where  he   died. 
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INDIAN    TRAIL   MARKINGS. 


AMONG  I  he  many  methods  of  marking  a  trail  that  of 
tying  a  knot  of  grass  as  practised  by  the  Sioux,  the 
plains  Indians   of  North  America,  is  one  of  the   most 
ingenious.     A  bunch  of  grass  tied  in  an  upright  position, 
as  in  the  first  illustration,  signifies  **This  is  the  trail,"  as 
tied  in  the  second  "Turn  to  the  left,"  and  as  tied  in  the 
third  "  Turn  to  the  right."     The  forest  Indians,  such  as 
the    Milicetes,    denote    their   trail    by  "blazing"  trees. 
The  blaze  in  the  fourth  illustration  means  "This 
is  the  trail,"  that  in  the  fifth  "To  left,"  that  in 
the  sixth    "To  right."     Stones  and  smudge  fires 
are  other  well-known   Indian  signs.  —  MALCOLM 
C.    BROAD   IN    "country    LIFE." 
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Benjamin  r .  bevendge,   :g 
Tells  of  the   Famous   'S 
Chief  tains  He  Has  En-   f. 
tertained  at  His  Hos- 
telry, Which  Is  Exclu- 
sively for  the  Accom- 
modation  of  the  Red 
Man — Red  Cloud  an 
Old  Friend  of  His. 
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SCARCE  a,  stone's  throw  from  th'^, 
Capitol,  within  the  very  shadow  of 
Its  dome,  thero  lives  a  man  who 
has  seen  and  known  more  Indians 
than  any  other  man  in  the  United 

There  is  not  a  tribe  or  naition 
whose  chiefs  lie  is  not  personally 
acquainted;  there  is  not  an  Indian  of 
note  for  tlie  past  40  years  whom  he  ha» 
not  met  and  conversed  with,  whether  that 
Indian's  reputation  be  founded  upon  wise 
councils  to  his  people  or  the  number  of 
pcalps  he  hias  reaped  upon  the  Western 
battlefields.  And  yet  this  man  has  never 
been  50  iniles  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  man  is  Benjamin  F.  B<everldge,  anc 
he  lives  at  224  Third  street  northweit. 
Xt  is  at  his  boarding"  house  here  that 
v^ndlans  most  do  congregate.  For  40  years 
.<lr.  Beveridgro  and  liJs  comfoirtablie-  home 
,__'v^f.  been  the  ho-jt  •u.nd  hostelry  with 
whom  all  the  famous  Indians  from  every 
quarter  of  the  country  have  abided  when 
they  came  to  Washington  to  vlJ^lt  the 
Great  Father. 

"There    Isn't    a,    tribe    of    Indians    that 
ever    roamed    the    plains    or    broke    off    a 
reservation  but  what  I've  had  their  chief- 
tains lodge  with  me  when  they  came  here 
to   Washington,"    said   Mr.    Beverldge,    as 
he  sat   comfortably    in   his   yard   beneath 
a  great  spreading  sun  umbrella.  "How  did 
I  come  to   have  the  monopo'-y  of  lodging 
the   Indians?   Well,   it's   been  so  long  ago 
that   I   cannxD't  recall   it  Just   now.     Forty 
years    is    a    long    period,     but    It's    that 
Ipngth  of  time  that  I  have  been  boarding 
811    the   visiting    Indians.     Just   after  tht 
civil  war  and  along  through  the  seventies 
the  Indians  came  to  Washington  very  fre- 
quently.   You   see   some  of   the  more   Im- 
portant tribes  hiad  been  engagied   in  that 
conte.t     siding    with    the    South,    and    it 
took    a    good    deal    of    conferring       pow- 
wowing"   .a.nd    "palavering."    ^«    J^^    f^^" 
dians  call  It.  before  things  were  f'^^f}'^ 
ened  out   with  them.    It  was  d"^^"^.;^^''^^^- 
pprlod  that  I  began  making  a  specUiUy  of 
having  Indians  for  my  guests.     I  reckon 
1  pleased  them.    At   all    events.    It   wasn  t 
long  before  my  home  was  known   as  the 
ofticlal   headquarters  of  every  big  Indian 
who   came   to   Washington. 

Chiefs  From  Every  Tribe  His  Guests. 
-Since  that  time  I  have  had  my  house 
fairly  filled  with  the  chiefs  of  every  tribe 
ena  nation.  Last  winter  I  ^S''TT'^!'r}^^ 
something  over  two  ^^^'^^^^^  ,,V^t  ^^"^ 
Tribes'^  Oh.  I  can't  remember  just  how 
many  tribe.«  were  represented,  l^^t  ^^^^>: 
Included  Indians  from  coast  to  coast 
Beneras  from  Now  York  who  had  lived 
In  civilization  for  some  generations  and 
wild  Apaches  from  the  Sierra  Madre 
country  down  to  the  Mexican  ^^^<\^J' ^^"^! 
Indians  from  all  the  country  In  l^etwe^";,. 

"flow   do  j'KJur   Indian   guests  behave. 
Mr.  Beverldge  was  asked. 

"Why  just  like  other  folks,"  he  replied 
with   a   smile.      "I   have   noticed    that   no 
matter  what  a  terror  an  Indian  may  have 
been  out  on  the  Western  plains  and  des- 
erts, when  he  comes  here  he  always  de- 
ports himself  with   dignity  and  decorum. 
Even    the  bloodthlrstlest   of   the   Apaches 
conduct   themselves  with    an    easy    grace- 
and   quiet   that   might    be    a   good   object 
lesson    to    many    a    fresh    young    man    in 
fashionable   society.     Some    twenty   years 
ago  I  had  seventeen  Apaches  staying  with 
me  for  quite  a  while.    It   was   just  after 
the  fierce  Apache  war  of  188G,  when  Gen. 
r.rocdc  came^^£^'y  near  following  the  fj]' 
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"It   is  a  strange  thing," 
eridgo.    when   asked'  about 


of  Custer  and  being  wiped  out-as  he 
would  have  been  but  for  Gen.  Miles.  You 
remember  Geronlmo  and  that  savage  cam- 
paign of  his  during  that  year,  don't  you? 
Well  these  seventeen  Apaches  were  Qer- 
onimo's  military  staff,  as  you  might  call 
It  Not  one  of  them  but  what  had  killed 
and  scalped  his  dozen  within  the  twelve- 
month just  previous  to  their  coming  hero. 
They  had  been  brought  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  fire  and  blood.  Yet  I  never  saw 
folks  more  gentle  and  courteous  than 
were  these  same  fierce  and  lawless 
Indians  during  their  stay  in  my  house. 

Aways  Self-Controlled  Here. 

said  Mr.  Bev- 
the  ability  of 
these  children  of  nature  to  restrain  their 
Favage  propensities^.  "No  matter  how  sav- 
age an  Indian  may  be  by  nature  and 
breeding,  when  he  is  here  he  restrains  all 
his  savage  instincts  with  a  self-control 
that  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  a 
Caucasian.  Yes,  I've  seen  them  quarrel 
and  even  fight  among  themselves.  But  In 
their  Intercourse  with  white  men  they 
preserve  a  decorum  and  restraint  that 
would  do  Justice  to  one  of  the  diplomatic 
crops.  Personally,  I  have  never  had  the 
slightest  trouble  in  getting  along  with 
even  the  fiercest  of  them,  whether  Apache 
or  Brule  Sioux." 

When  one  observes  Mr.  Beveridge's  quiet 
anil   genial   manner,    he   begins  to    under- 
stand    how    he     has    for   40    years     dealt 
with    wild   Indians   without   a   hitch.     He 
is    big   in     body,    and    his   heart     fits    his 
physical    make-up.     When   one   haers   his 
even,    soft    voice    and    marks    his    perfect 
placidity   of     bearing   and     manner,   It   is 
easily  seen  how  he  has  become  the  patron 
saint    of    all    visiting    Indians.      Used    to 
reading  character  at  a  glance,   they  rec- 
ognize in  their  host  something  more  than 
a  mere  landlord,  and  he  becomes  at  once 
their    friend.     Some   of   these    friendships 
have  extended  over  nearly  twoscore  years. 
Throughout    Mr.    B^ii^Mdge's    house    are 
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'Er  QALL ,  Leaded 
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TJIE  Ci/dTE^ /fkcSJACJ^JS  , 


evidences    of 
he  is  held  by 


the    high    regard    In    which  |  onlmo.  Sitting  Bull.  Chief  Gall,  Red  Cloud, 
his  red   guests.     The   walls  I  and  others   of  equal  note. 


are  lined  with  photographs  of  famous 
Indians  given  him  by  the  oi'*K*^f \s  of 
the  pictures.  In  the  entrance  h:«ll  there 
hang  nearly  /Ifty  of  such  pictures.  Amon» 


Knew  Red  Cloud  Well. 


"Oh,  yes,  I  knew  Red  Cloud 
Mr.    Beverldge    replied    in    a^ 


^ulte  well,' 
^er    to    a 


Secon  - 

Third  row— Zaphler,  Hump,  High  Pipe 

i'A\n  "He  and  Young-Man-Afrald-of-lIls- 
4!rr*^efl  w(*re  the  two  heading  chiefs  of 
th^S'oux  that  straightened  out  the  af- 
fnh-s  between  their  nation  and  the  United 
Sates    government   after    the    dlsastfrous 

pmnalgn  of  1876,  when  Custer  and  mo.5t 
'f  the  Seventh  cavalry  were  wiped  out 
ft  the  battle  of  the  Little  B«.g  Horn. 
;>  /rloud   was  in   that   fight.     He   never 

A^ed  to  hV  It  spoken  of  as  the  "Cu.st.r 

o.iarre  '   the  term   that  is   always   UFcrl 

massacre,    tr  thought    it    implied 

'''  .r  unfair  advantage  taken  of  Custer 
^"Ta  subsennent  slaughter,  and  I  think 
^''    \^.R     -iKht.     Cueter    attacked    the    In- 


Fast  Thunder,  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Cook.  P.  T.  Johnson. 


jio   was 


ebrated  Indians  afi,<<er-     questloii  regarding  thjs   colejj 


lid  cvvas  defeated.    The  battle    my  liPUse  no 


took  place  in   open  daylight,   and   for  the 
first  hour  the   Indians  were  panic-strick- 
en.   But    Clilef    Gall    and    Crazy    Horse- 
there  are  both   their  pictures  hanging  up 
by  the  door-rallied  their  warriors,  drove 
back,  Reno,    cut    Custer     off      from    rein- 
forcements,   and    proceeded    to   annihilate 
him.   Red  Cloud,   who  was   there,   always 
said    it    was   a   fair    fight;    that    they    d  d 
to  Custer  ju€»t  what   he  was  trying  to  do 
to   them.     I    think    Red   Cloud    was   right, 
although    the   disaster   to   our  army    wns 
most    deplorable.      But     no     matter    hor/ 
hard  Chief  Gall  and  Red  Cldud  may  have 
fought  on  the   plains,  when /they  were  In 


master  of  ceifmonles  could 


have   given   them  any   pointers  on  g^^ntlc 
deportment. 

Jt  is  in  the  winter  when  Congres-s  is  In 
session  that  Mr.  Beveridge's  house  is 
filled  with  his  red  guests.  When  ask"d 
bow  thev  amusod  tliemselves  of  a  win- 
ter's evening,  Mr.  Beverldge  replied: 
"Oh  they  sit  around  and  discuss 
affairs,  just  like  a  lot  of  white  men, 
ordy  their  conversation  naturally  takes 
a  ^broader  turn,  since  the  conii>any 
repres.^nt^  Indians  trom  .nil  sect! mis  of 
the  country.  No,  Indians  of  iH^-ere^  f 
tribes  cannot  unders:ana  one  ii'Jo/hei. 
Thore  doe.-n't  seem  to  be  ev^n  a  basic 
reuufon  among  the  various  tongu-s  They 
are  all  as   different  as  Irish  and   Italian. 


Each  Indian  brings  his  interpreter  with 
Iiini,  and  he  carries  iiini  around  pretty 
eluse,  too.  He  doesn't  like  th?  idea  o' 
being  at  sea  in  the  gre-at  city  of  th  • 
Great  Father.  When  tliey  gather  to- 
gether in  social  converse  their  interpr  - 
ten  conduct  the  convers:ition,  tr;in:.lat^n.T 
to  each  other  into  English  and  tlien  baeic 
into   the  several   Indian    tongues." 

One   of    the    most    widely    known    of   rh.e 
Indians    that    have    patronized    ?'r.     I'   v- 
crldge's   house   was   "John,"    of   the   S  ne- 
cas.    the    real    If   not    the   titular    head    of 
that    nation.      For     years     ho     sp-nt    Ih^ 
wlntPTs    hero    guarding    the    int ♦■rests    er 
his    pe.nple.     He   had    a   mind   .stor-d   wltli 
the    old    folklore   of    the    Senecas.    le  .ruei 
at  Ills  father's  knee  wn.m  he  was  a  eii  \\. 
and  with  the^o  old   legt-nds  lie   wouM   en- 
tertain   liis  red  brothers  on   p^^   '^-^^^^  ,^\''V 
ter's   nlglits.     Last   winter   Mr.    Bev<  rldg^. 
coming    down    early    one    morning     1    ua 
him    lylngN  unconscious    in    the    li;tll.      1  a'- 
Mid  man  hid  been  stricken  witli  his  O'nt.j 
siekniss.      He    was    tiiken    to    a    no.>plti 
and  in  a  few  dayM  passed  away.  ;'^;»,^/^ »'.;<' 
over    bv    Mr.     Beverldge    as    teiu*cii.\     .s 
though    he   had    b'cn    Ids   own    »oii.     It   H 
that    kindly    spirit    that    has    so    y'l'^^' »»;:;; 
Mr     Beverldge   to    the    hear!  =    of  jus   daik 
io<lgers       Thev    look    upon    him    ter    ^ui  »- 
ance  and  Instruction    far   more  }»^'^'\.!n''./ 
^  ,  to   th-'t   CrvcrU   Fnth«r  up  in  tli-    uhlt*! 
House.  Mr.  Beverhlpe  was  asked  whotN-r 
L.K'    Indians    were    mueii    aldieted    to    U  -- 
sipatlon  wlien  they  found  tliemselv  ^-^  ^i'* 
vMunded    by    aU    the    t  •mptathms    of    t  ,e 
Capital. 

Once  Indians  Came  in   Native  Finery. 
"No,"    he    replied,    "not    so    much    .••••    a^ 
the    .s'nme    numbei-    of    whltf    men    und  r 
similar  circumstancfs.     Of  coiir.se   ilie  ^  •- 
loons   of   the   city    are   not   alliwel    to   .-•   11 
them     intoxicating     li(iuors.    but     if    th 'V 
vxnnt    it    tlierc    is    no    difficulty    in     -Ihu- 
piccurlng   It.     T   have   seen   some   of   Mr   1 
at     times    under    the    inllu:-ne  ,    br.i    it     ..1 
not  a  common   tiling.     No,   tliat   Is  a  mis- 
lake  about  th.'ir  rev<Ttlng  t^  the  (.r:ri.-»l 
savage  when  intoxicated.     As  a  fact,   f-ey 
always    studiously    avoid    any    i"t*\'<; ^^^'^"•^•j 
with   white  peop  e    wli   u   in    that   ^\^^^,} 
have  never  had  the  saglitest   troul)le  ^^it 
1  them  on  that  account— winch  is  mou-  t.iui 
'nany    Wa.shington    boardiim-house    ke  o 
ers    can   say   with    regard   to   their   v/hit 

^^"^'Thirtv    y^ars    ago.    when    the    Irdl-n - 

came    here,"  they   always   <lres3ed   in    tlM,' 

rative  garb:  highly  colored   blanket.-    nio-- 

c;.sins,    featheivd    headgear,,  and    all      h ; 

rest    ()f    th  •    briiliaut    trapi'ings    of    a    hi.'. 

chief.    Of  late  years,   however,  they   ha  v  ^ 

ui.verrally     assumed     the     dr^^ss     o       th  - 

white    m;in    during     th  ir    stay        ll     o    ■; 

(.  mes  decked  out   in   \us  native   fin.  ry  the 

firTt  th  ng  he  does  Is  to  go  to  a  c  othm  ^ 

store    and    purchase    garments    that    ar.' 

as  inconsplcu.vus  as  possible.     He  has  t   e 

nitiv      timidltv    of    the    man    who    dwelH 

near    to    nature    and    doesn't    like    to    be    a 

mark  for  public  ^^^o^i^y-  .  ,.,     mnocentlv 
"What      do      India  nv      <Mt7        innocenu> 

nueried    a   youth    who   had    stood   sdent.y 

Hst-rning    to    the    conversation.  .^    -  . 

\Vr     Beverldge  looked  like  he  would  for 

once' lose    that   eveT>   temper   of  his. 
"Kat!"    he    ejaculated.         WhU    cio    yoi 

suppose  they  eat?     Hay?" 
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One  of  Them  Had  Blown  Out 


THEY    HAD   BEEN   WARNED 


Probably  So  Tired  and  Sleepy  That 
They  Forgot. 


MOURNED       BY      COMPANIONS 


One    of   the    Victims    Said    to    Have 
Been  the  Oldest  and  Most  Belov- 
ed Member  of  His  Tribe. 


Pay  Bauni  We  Che  Waish  Kungr  and 
Ane  Way  Way  Aush,  Chippewa  Indians, 
the  former  nearly  ](>u  years,  old,  and  the 
latter,  his  nepliew,  sixty  years  old,  were 
found  dead  in  bed  this  morning  in  their 
room  at  the  Ilalladay  House,  222  nd  street 
northwest.  Inhaling  illuminating  gas  end- 
ed their  lives.  One  of  them  had  blown 
out  the  light. 

They  were  found  by  Ma  Chi  Skung  and 
Day  Bwa  Wundung,  companioas,  who  oc- 
cupied the  adjoining  room.  Rev.  F.'  M. 
Pequette,  interpreter,  was  sent  for  and 
after  Coroner  Nevitt  had  ended  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  accident  the  interpreter 
got  in  communication  with  th'fe  Indian 
bureau  to  make  arrangements  for  send- 
ing the  bodies  to  the  Fort  Bois  Indian 
reservation,  Minnesota. 

Pay  Baum,  said  to  have  been  tlie  oldest 
and  most  beloved  member  of  his  tribe, 
was  here  in  IHm  and  was  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Indian  treaty  of  that  year.  It 
was  thought  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pequette  and 
the  hotel  proprietor  that  the  aged  men 
well  understood  how  to  operate  the  gas 
fixture  and  but  little  thought  was  given 
the  matter. 

The  Indian  spoke  English  fluently  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  most  of  tlie 
methods  of  his  white  brothers.  He  came 
here  yesterday,  reaching  the  Union  sta- 
tion about  noon,  and  the  four  tribesmen 
and  interpreter  went  to  the  Capitol  to  see 
Senator  Clapp.  They  found  the  senator 
too  busy  yesterday  afternoon  to  attend 
to  them,  and  early  last  evening  they  re- 
turned to  the  3d  street  hotel  and  retired. 

Went  to  Bed  Tired  and  Sleepy. 

It  was  said  at  the  hotel  this  morning 
that  the  Indians  were  very  tired  when 
they  reached  the  hotel  last  ni^iit.  Eijch 
of  them  carried  a  small  bag  of  oranges 
to  His  room.  The  aged  man  and  his 
nephew^  occupied  a  room  together,  while 
tlie  others  were  assigned  to  the  adjoip- 
ing  room.  \  It  was  said  they  were  warned 
about  the  danger  of  the  gas,  and  told  not 
to.  blow  it)  out,  but  they  were  so  tired 
and  sleepy  that  they  probably  forgot  their 
warniftg.    '■^■ 

I^ast  night  after  retiring  to  their  room, 
it  is.  stated,  the  two  victims  of  the  gas 
indulged  In  a  smoke  and  ate  some  of  the 
frtiif  they  'had  purchased  while  on  their 
way  to  tlie  hotel  from  the  Capitol.  It  was 
I  probably,  not  later  than  8:30  o'clock  when 
!  theyretireicl.  It  is  thought  that  the  aged 
man  was "  first  to  retire,  and  that  the 
nepliew  blow  out  the  gas.  Shortly  after  7 
o'clock  thlf?  morning  the  two  companions 
of  the  gas  victims  went  to  their  rooms 
to  call  them  and  were  startled  at  the 
sight  which  was  presented. 

Gas  Jet  Found  Wide  Open. 

One  gas  jet  was  wide  open,  while  the 
door' and  window  were  closed.  They  did 
not  fully  comprehend  Jiist  what  was  the 
matter,  a,nd  they  summoned  the  propri- 
etor and  his  wife  from  the  office.  The 
latter  was  first  to  respond  to  their  ap- 
peal, and  when  she  reached  the  room 
she  found  the  two  Indians  lying  on  the 
be#  and  the  gas  still  flowing  from  the 
fixture.  When  .<*he  had  .sitopped  the  flow 
of  gas  and  opened  the  window  her  hus- 
band appeared  and  proceeded  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  two  occupants  of  the 
room.  Tie  found  their  bodies  were  cold  and 
concludoil  that  death  had  occurred  sev- 
eral  hours  earlipv. 

A  call  was  sent  to  the  Emergency  Hos- 
pital for  phy.sUians,  however,  but  when 
a  physician  reached  the  hotel  he  oould 
only  tell  what  was  already  known.  The 
proprlotor  of  the  hotel  started  to  make 
an  effort  to  revive  the  younger  of  the 
two  men.  He  thought  the  con<lition  of 
the  body  of  the  nephew  indicated  he 
had   been  the  la^^t  one  to  die. 

Pay  Raum  liad  removed  only  his  ,«5hoe«? 
nnd  <'ont  before  retiring,  whilp  his  neph- 
ew wore  only  hi.«  undergarments,  and  t'lr 
po.'^jtions   nf    tlioir    bodies    suggested    that 
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ed  Member  of  His  Tribe. 
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PAN  Kaum  We  Che  Wa^sh  Ki.ng  and 
\ne  Way  Way  Au«h.  Chipp<*wa  Indians, 
Ihe  former  nemU  H>^>  V^^rs,  old.  and  the 
latter,  his  nephew,  sixty  years  oM.  were 
found  d.-ad  in  bed  this  morning  m  their 
room  at  the  Ilalladay  Houhp.  222  :M  street 
north  west.  Inhaling:  illuminating  gas  end- 
ed their  lives.  One  of  thenri  had  blown 
out  ihe  light. 

Thev  were  found  by  Ma  Chi  Skung  and 
Dav  BWH  W'undung.  companioius  ^ho  oc- 
.upied  the  adjoining  rcom.  Rev.  B .  H. 
Pequette,  interpreter,  was  sent  for  and 
after  Coroner  Nevltt  had  ended  bis  n- 
vesligation  of  the  accident  the  interpreter 
got  in  communication  with  ih\^  Indian 
bureau  to  make  arrangements  for  send- 
ing  the  bodies  to  the  Fort  Bois  Indian 
ie."crvatlon.  Minnesota. 

Pay    Baum.  .said  to   have  been  the  oldest 
and    mo^t   beloved    member    of  ^his   tribe 
was  here  in  im\  and  was  one  of  tbe  sign 
ers  of  the  Indian  treaty  of  that  >fat.    ^^ 
was    thought    bv    Rev.    Mr.    Peciuette    and 
The    lotef propiietor   that   the    aged    meti 
well   understood   how   to   operate   the  gas 
^xture  and   but  little  thought   was  gtven 

'^ThTVmUan  spoke  English  fluently  and 
was  well  acquainted  ^^vUh  most  of  the 
methods  of  his  white  V'-others  He  came 
hprp  vpsterdav.  reaching  the  union  hia 
ti^n  aCt' noon,  and  ^1-  'our  .^ribesmcn 
and  interpreter  went  to  the  Capitoi  lo  see 
Senator  Clapp.  They  found  the  senator 
fo,?  busv  vesterday  afternoon  to  attend 
o^S  a^d  earb'  last  evening  t^.ey  re- 
turned  to  the  3d  street  hotel  and  retired. 

Went  to  Bed  Tired  and  Sleepy. 

It  was  said  at  the  hotel  this  morning- 
that  tlie  Indians  were  very  tired  when 
they  reached  the  hotel  last  night:  Egch 
of  thein  carried  a  small  bag  of  oranges 
to  his  room.  The  aged  man  and  his 
nephew  occupied  a  room  together,  while 
the  others  were  at-:signed  to  the  adjoip- 
ins  room.  It  was  said  they  ^^re  warned 
ab'^ut  the  danger  of  the  gas,  and  told  not 
to  blow,  it^  out.  but  they  were  so  t  red 
and  sleepy  that  they,  probably  forgot  their 

""Lyis^night  after  retiring  to  their  room, 
it  is-  stated,  the  two  victims  of  the  gas 
indulged  in  a  smoke  and^^^  ^?P"^^„^^,,;i^,^ 
frinf  th^'y  'had  purchased  whi  e  on  their 
way  to  the  hotel  from  the  Capitol.  It  was 
probably,  not  later  than  8:30  o'clock  when 
thev  retlre^l.  It  Is  thotight  that  the  aged 
man  was  "first  to  retire,  and  that  the 
nephew  blew  out  the  gas.  Shortly  after  7 
o'clock  this  morning  the  two  companions 
of  the  gas  victims  went  to  tlicir  rooms 
to  call  them  and  were  startled  at  the 
sight  which  was  presented. 

Gas  Jet  Found  Wide  Open. 

One  gas   jet   was  wide    open,    while   the 
door' and  window  were  closed.     They  did 
not  fully  comprehend  Just  what  was  the 
matter,    and   they    summoned    the   propri- 
etor  and   his   wife   from    the   office.     The 
latter  was   first  to   respond    to   their   ap- 
peal,   and    when    she    reached    the    room 
she   found   the  two   Indians   lying  on   the 
be*   and  the   gas    still    flowing   from    the 
fixture.     When  she  had  .sitopped   the  flow  | 
of  gas  and   opened   the  window   her   hus- 
band appeared  and  proceeded  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  two  occupants  of  the 
room.  He  found  their  bodies  were  cold  and 
concluded   that    death    had    occurred    sev- 
eral  hours  earlier. 

A  call  was  sent  to  the  Kmergency  Hos- 
pital for  physicians,  however,  but  when 
-a  physician  reached  the  hotel  he  could 
only  tell  what  was  already  known.  The 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  started  to  make 
an  effort  to  revive  the  younger  of  the 
two  men.  He  thought  the  condition  of 
the  body  of  the  nephew  Indicated  he 
had  been  the  lai=^t  one  to  die. 

Pay  Baum  had  removed  only  his  shoes 
and  coat  ibefore  retiring,  while  his  neph- 
ew wore  only  his  undergarments,  and  t  le 
positions  of  their  bodies  suggested  that 
they  had  -moved  about  the  bed  while  their 
life  was  fast  ebbing  away.  Not  a  sound 
was  heard  In  their  room  by  their  com- 
panions In  the  adjoining  room,  and  the 
.'Surviving  members  of  the  quartet  sus- 
pected nothing  wrong  until  they  opened 
the  door  leading  to  the  death  chamber 
and  smelled  the  odor  of  gas. 

Mourned  by  Companions. 

The  surviving  mem'bers  of  the  quartet 
and  the  interpreter  were  much  disturbed 
over   the   fatal  accident. 

•'Poor  chief,"  one  of  them  said,  "he 
lived  to  be  old  man  and  gas  kill  him." 

\t    the    Indian    offlce    this    afternoon    iti 
was    announced    that    the    office    had    not 
been    informed    as   to    the   business   which 
l»HV    Baum    We    Che    Waish    Kung,    Ane 
Way  Wav  Aush  and  their  companions  de- 
sired to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Commis- 
sioner   Valentine.      The     Indian    commls- 
j^ionor    was    aware    of    the    fact    that    the 
party    was    In    the    city.      The   Ohippewas 
have  a  grievance  every  now  and  then,  and 
Mr.    Valentine,    after    a    conference    with 
their    representatives,    usually    straightens 
matters  out  to  their  satisfaction. 
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CHEROKEE  ALPHABET. 

CHARACTERS    SYSTEMATICALLY 
RANOED  WITH  THE  SOUNDS. 
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©  TEhT(r»«V*  DrGwy     DZ<*^    Dftvyd&««y 

0'*e'r'jey    uvydoip    cs:i»dc>T  dcT    e«5^    ®i- 


DhGT*  Dif  Dhh»yH    ftOPGTAJ      CtiddS-j^a 
GZo^ft  Cy»P  «!•  8hJl7  Dd"  y(5    Ed-hyRwl     hl-RG 


(D  h^i  0»Sy      TL4(>i)wl     Dcf     T.I\XfiA?>«wl 


ht(r./l  .^Mjy  eiif^i'VP  DhB'^od  U!f.HBT,  J(5^- 
AJ  D^  .4fLeJl;(»J  EWhV  \»ie®4T  i<Mrfr?- 
R^   hf*Iie, 

y©  D3f     i-Qediyi^yi    (yvyd&ffta     (yB?«)^, 

Tdd(r»./i^  -ay    L»tf  ^f 


S=hf  LhJ  CF8W4, 


iT. 


Utfdy 


ponhecket  omen  omat  heres  komaket 
onuetankati  hiyomat  ma  arahkvn  heyv 
cokv  oi>6nayeceyat   hocvcket  os  ce. 

E»ti3  Cokv  Kerrv  tokon  omis 
>^omosat  cokv  ohhonayepet  omen 
omat  kerretv  solket  emohhapaken 
nake  onakv  tis  tayece  ome  hake  tavet 
omes,  este  ena  tvtkvle  esakerriecakat, 
momen  enhonrka  hayakat  este  catake 
so  ket  heyv  coke  cawakares  komaket 

OS. 

Heya         cokv        hececkat  mat 

enhvteceskv  esossat  omet  os  momet 
j  ohhieret  ayaranet  omes  iketv  acakka- 
yen.  Emaheckv  heret  os  komaket 
omekv  momet  os  cetis  komecken 
omat  heyv  cokv  okfeket  hececkaren 
poyacet  05  ce. 


este  asapaklehocat  empatetv  estometo 
estomis  estomatet  heren  este  ematot- 
ket  enwiketv  esfvcecete  tayes  komet 
enhonrecken,  omat  mvn  ensateta 
komaranecket   omes.  / 

Enhoma  temvfkv 'rvkko  hahoyvnke 
tat  ete  enwiketv  hoere  heceyate  sekot 
omis  anet  hern  ahakv  afvstares 
makat  ponhonrakoecen  ensateyate 
epoyat  sasatet  omes,  momis  ma 
enwiketv  epohye  .  nak  afastetv 
ayeciecat  epofaceciecet  omat  pumet  i«ne  ponaklashP 
kerreyet  ometok  hern  este  aketecet  chikmo  hashke 
mucv    tat     satkv    enhayet    etemvrkv  ' 


katto   achukma   keyo  hoke. 

wipbu  ^"^^?  ^^'  lilatmant  aiettela- 
wich  t  imatobbe  (payment)  yt 
ishttiya    Chi    hoke. 


Ish  Pisa  hukmat  nana  ka  ai  alhe 
nucha  imanukfilla  onah  achukma 
ishe  ponaklashke   keyo  hukma   bot  a 


SOUNDS  REPEE8ENTBD  BY  VOWELS 

A  as  a  iD  father,  or  short  as  a  in  rival. 

E  as  a  in  hate,  or  short  as  e  in  met. 

I  as  i  m  pique,  or  short  as  i  la  pin. 

O  as  o  in  note,  bat  bb  approaching  to  aw  in  law 

U  as  00  in  moon,  i  r  short  as  u  in  pull. 

Y  as  a  in  bat,  nasalized. 

CONSONANT  SOUNDS. 


same  analogy  prevails. 

All  other  letters  as  in  English. 


Syllables  beginning  with  g,  except  ga  have 
sometimes  the  power  of  k;  syllables  when 
written  witk  tl,  except  tla  sometimes  vary  to 
dla.  A 


Dhc^wy. 

Due  J9D  l»hW«FpVJb      SthhWwifc      Dh®CV 


215  AJ»f  u«j«. 

DS^W 

Di*w  vyhof 
*fic  .*y  *!i(ri«H 

D<f  ev.A.iz-t4e  Dj 
L<»*^  /*y  Ayeri 

hatJL  Dh  d^S(fPH 


aniecarana.vet  omes  komaket  os  ce 
Nak  lekvpleyat  atekat  catoknap  lanet 
omeket  os  maketat  oponakv  ocet 
omvnc  itionkv  anettot  os  makat 
atekat  hert  okekot  omes  monkv 
vketeckv        etehoyanen  etemvrkv 

hayaraneyet   omes    komaket   os    ce 


SV   D(f     O^WO-' ^       «  """ ■ 

j  ESTE  MASKOKE  ETVLWV  VLKE 
I  nakaftat  entalekesa  hayet  ful  et 
j  omematis  enyekce  omen  hecvketvn- 
I  ken    ,heyv    ohrolope     ofvtat     Mekkon 

momen     Yatekv       Yahv       Tvstanake 

tepaket        Tvlwv        Hvtke        ahoyat        Hon.    Dana    H.    Kelsey    vt    Okloshe 


CHOCTAW   COLUMN, 


heyi  e  kot  I  tolle  tuibakse  yakne  ya 
mshkin  isht  tiyonochlt  eLhe  /a^ 
ittikana  Ishttila  pissa  vehhlika  hot 
ikkayok  panlcho  ka  chika  pihinsa  he 
vt   ai   veh   plesashke. 


hake„,vc.   mo„,en  opcnvkv  anh:caLt '  miah    Tolhape    nan    ,shT  elaSa^^ol' 
tat   Ekvnv   Asetetaverkv   mi^to    r^r.r.r..    ir^ov,^     ,•_     i^_,  .  *:      *  .  ^  ematta    Ok- 


tat   Ekvnv   Asetetayeckv   make    opon- 
ayehocetanken    Wvcenv    Tvlwv    Vlke 


esoponayecet    Hattak     ai 


loshe     im     Echint     ackukma  "kot     a 
chotfa    yama      kosh      ahoutta    hoke. 


nakaftat  estamosat  esoponayecet !  Hattak  ai  yalhe  micha  nana  Va 
Ahakoce  t.s  Coko  hokkollecal  aiyalhe  mlchl  nana  Tot  aivalh  npi«« 
esohcehoecet         apoket  omacokat  '  chlka    atchukmat    eishe    hosif  S: 


y©  DB^A     aVO-idA  Dd"     <rP<»*^l<«A     Dcf 

<»(r»  D<r  yh8(»ewi-a  in  sorA^Ji  D*»oe  #*^*t. 
B<^,  e<»yz  §«ft^u  <iEN(r«9=y  (TC^gc  MA(;r 

B9. 


V 


(x/frh  D3f  SJ(5( 


hVi*VU^,     AiWf 

I 

Iry. 


■^fc  i3^|anayaket  os  ce.  Momis  oren 
acewieeet  nake  afashotet  omepekv 
estofvn  nake  pomafashotaranat 
kerresket  os  makaket  ose  ce.  Tayen 
ekvnv  t's  wiyakepekv  pokomet 
lapeciecekot  Wvcenake  fullet  ometis 
poyacake  here  haket  omes  makak- 
hoyet  OS.  Estomoset  ayet  omat  hvtvm 
heyv    ohfvccv    cenkerrkoeceyares    ce. 


< 


T«Tf A    D(r*(«»,  D^Z  (VIpfi  iC      GrSlo¥  T« 
(PJitf^jr,  af^R(i^  CV'*  TH^A  (fSto*-, 


oi)JffJ»f  cytAPW  I  u***f««>J   Dwi*»,  Kr.'i 

DVytJi. 

V«v*z  ®H0^» 
e<»y  ooE'Vf. 


DhQ5h«dE      D«f      r)eKr4«E 


ESTE 

Heyv       Cok 
I  ''ESTB    CAT 
'  EM'ECVPO 
em,vhecktat 
Este  satake 
hvtkvlke  <em 
este    catake 
hocvhanet 
catake  ohfVj 
t^f^  yet   ont   o 
omes    Cokv 
omakekv^' 
T>omonoT 


mvArahkv. 


hececkat 
MOMEN 
I9fket      os; 
khmelikake 
[aomet  Ena 
'v  kawapkat 
estvlemie- 
solken    este 
IkVeckv   haho- 
iJcerrakeJcot 
tonayekot 
jiecakat 
keen 


MEKKO  Mote  Tikv  Tvlwv  Hvtke 
ayate  erorat  erenokket  omatetot 
hiyomat  Uekiwv  neleswv  kicetv 
Vkensv  Etvlwn  eroret  likacoket  os 
oe.  Momen      I^metesv      maketat 

canokkiecet  os  maket  omacoket  os 
ce,  momen  ma  enokketv  naket  ohv 
omephoyls  omes;  Este  etahtekkekv 
etorkowv  omis  nokhoke  hasafke 
hakan   oket   omes   ce. 

Hiyomat     espoke    oponaka     pohkat 
cafekne  haket  omis  os  maketat  os  ce. 

Oklahomv        Ekvntvskv  emofvn 

hytvm  etemvrkv  ocvranet  os  este 
enwleketv  taranat  saheckvn  Hay- 
orakko  emofvn.  Hlyome  enwiketv 
hahoyate  sehokat  ennak  afastetv 
enhececkat  heret  omat  monkat  here- 
n^abpi.'of     omnteu     kerresket     ometok 


kot  pe  pilla  ikaiok  polloko  ka  chi 
ka  akaniyohma  he  ai  hlhe  kot 
happiya    pisa    hanchi    hoke. 

Holisso  illappa  ikbe  Augustus  E 
nT':  71  Okloshe  I  Yakne  ya  holisso 
ikbet  isht  wh  OH  MY  OH  MY 

ikbet    isht    mihinte     tok    a    vfamme 
pokole    tuchina    ka    ouna    hatuk    osh 
elap   filina   akinle   kot   Okloshe   chun- 
kash    ilafoyokka    hatuk    osh    Okloshe 
ai   itta  choffa  ka   I   holittopa  hoke. 


Holisso        illappat— Plattah        vne- 
homma  I   chukka  micha   Imosapa   yo 
isht    atu])ba    hosh   Chahta,   Chalakke, 
Mashkoke    (Creek),    Chikasha    micha 
Simlnole    aina    hak    ash     nan      isht 
im  ya   chukma   chi   kako   tubba   hoke. 
Chi  subscriptions  a  Holisso  ikbe  Au- 
gustus E.  Ivey,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma, 
keyokmat    Indian    Home    and    Farm 
akko  it  ishe  pillashke. 


Happi  yakne  vt  o  cholowa  kot  I 
shaht  mahaiya— yohme  kia  Koifa- 
mant  atto  I  shaht  o  chalowat  illiya 
he  a  pe  mah  na  he  keyo— pe  vlla 
chiponta  akinle  ho  ai  ettilawichet 
peishe    banna. 


Dan    Smith,    the    officer    who    was 
forced  to  kill  Lincoln  Wolf,  at  Wan- 
hillau,   on   the   24th   ult.,   the   day  on 
which    the    county   seat   election    was 
held,     and     which     killing     Westvllle 
relied     on     to     contest     the     election 
which    resulted    in    Stillwell    for  (the 
third  time  being  declared  the  coJnty 
seat  of  Adair  County,  came  cleaAat 
the  examining  trial  last  week.     It  i^ 
hard    to   tell   what   Westvllle    will   do 


Hattak  vpehompia  Nan  isht  imal 
asha  ya  ahluppolli  cha  chi  ka,  I 
moma  kot  naiyokpat  micha  ilbash 
vt  kepehisa.  U.  S.  Koffamant  vt 
Pe  alokpane  hlnche  kot  imoma  ka 
nana   pemachuk   mala   he   keyo  hoke 


Hattak    kanime    kot    nan    vehtaka 
arbi-v-^^a    hash    TT.    S.    I    Kofifamant    a 
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The  pioneer  business  men  of  Mus- 
kogee  know  a  good  thing   when   pre- 
sented— hence     you     will     find     their 
advertisements    in    Indian    Home   and 
Farm,   such   as    Patterson    Mercantile 
Company,     Turner     Hardware     Com- 
pany    Chandler   Mercantile   Company, 
Smith-Bass   Furniture    Company     The 
First   National    Bank   and   others   too 
numerous    to    mention    in    this    Issue, 
b^Jt    who    will    receive    attention    all 
a.ong.     The  exceptions  are  those  who 
have  fallen  behind  or  dropped  out  of 
the  progressive  class. 
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a^^^^H 

jixye  Dhd^^M 

iTatJl  Gwy,^B 

0<»yZ  OSVvftr^ 

e(V(P(>»wi  D<f  Q«« 

.fb. 


vv* 


JIAfBwI. 

yh  viiP*»-tiRP  nhB<«)od,  ^XTf  B«,  Avm^ 

I>VJb  OG.J   0P«* 


<ye 


i<r-«,  fbnej^H  vo^^  15,  1910. 

I        UjkJIaty  VJ^JICl      OPQJ^C  .^D    ^<^Jl    aJAli 

jiD  e<»y  DofMy<»y    D>?r    o>pjb.i    SiAo-r 

4ZP.4  fiJ»  ShJb      etv^yZ,  D4      DhBBLoV-      FD 

ope(rrK«»v.j  ty  E(\c«od<«iu    .ihfic   shvS?  nh 
ft(»yz  TGTatJi  o^oji    ops-a.!    t\§r<»Jiofr  ehi 

o>B8f<»«)y   Bo^y  TGTCstvji  sev;  dcT  e^  <«»8y 

AJOf  DP^r*  AD^     DO**  24,     1910,    <l*(r 
ejlrfcVA   Ji\)  Dh^H.II   DfifcHWo*-    0^4f <»A-tl V.i 


A 


It  is  a  matter  of  special  pride  to 
Indian  Home  and  Farm  to  point  out 
citizens  of  the  Five  Tribes  who  hat^e 
heen  elected  to  office  and  who  have 
made  good.  Among  these  In  the 
Cherokee  Nation  are  Judge  Littlejohn 
,oonnty     ^MuleJ^f     R^nnav^^b     co-.ntA': 

Pmfiffv      T^'*^''^^^  ^"^^  oi  Adair 

n?^  ^'   /i"^,    ^'    ^y''''^*    Roister    of 
Deeds,     Adair      county;       Henry      C. 

Walkley,     Register    of    Deeds,     Tulsa 
county.       Wherever     an     lidnan     has' 
been  elected   to  a  co-jnty,   district  or 
state     office,     he     has     made     good- 
mighty   few   exceptions. 

Jacob  Homer  is  CQnnected  with 
Indian  Homo  and  Farm  ac  Choctaw 
translator.  He  is  a  youn;-  man  of 
fine  character  and  splendid  ability 
and  will  do  his  best  to  give  his  peo- 
ple the  news  concerning  them  and 
their  affairs  both  here  and  at  Wash- 
ington. 


i^fe 


A-'>    4 


^     f   '*'  AI..'.  1    ' 


ass^. 


O  as  o  in  note,  but  aH  approaebinj^   to  aw  in  law. 
U  as  00  in  nooon,  (  r  8hort  as  u  \u  pull. 
Y  ae  u  io  bat,  naeaHzed. 

CONSONANT  SOUNDS. 

O,  16  doonded  hard  approaching  to  k;  8ometime«  be- 
fore'e,  i,  u  and  v.  its  eoond  is  k.  D  has  a  8oand  be- 
tween the  English  d  and  t;  pooietime,  before  o,  u, 
and  V  its  sound  In  t;  when  written  before  1  and  s  the 
same  analog;^  prevails. 
All  other  lette^^  ^^  i^  English. 

Syllables  infi^^^^^^e  with  g,  except  ga  have 
son^etimea  ^^^  power  of  k;  syllables  when 
written  wit'  ^'*  ^'oept  tia  sometimes  vary  to 
dla.  ^  _ 


■?Air 


<      Hew       qqi^ 
J  KMECVPOB^v 

*^-ste  satal-e   ^ 
^-vtkvlke  "-ni 


hececkat 
MOMKN 


trJiaiJl^  wlhfiCV*  OV^  TK^U  OSfof. 


DWc*. 

V.V«Z    ®H0-»      DhQ3>h<»E      D«f      nHKr4'«E 


este    catike 
hocvhanet 
catake  o.ifvi 
yet   ont   o. 
omes    Co 
omakekyi 


fk<^* 


os; 


\hiiielikake 

aomet   Ena 

V  kawapkat 

esivlemie- 

solkea    este 

eckv    haho- 

Jcerrakekot 

oaayekot 

lecakat 


ce,  inoineii  ina  enokketv  naket  ohv 
(>:iiei)hoyIs  omes;  Este  etahcekkekv 
etorkowv  omis  nokhoke  hasatke 
hakan    oket    onies    ce. 

Hiyomat     espoke     oi)oiiaka     pohkat 
cafekne  haket  omis  os  maketat  os  ce. 


he  a  pe  mah  na  lie  keyo — pe  vlla 
chiponta  aklnle  ho  ai  ettiUiwichet 
I)elshe    banna. 


>9%i^ 


yb. 


h,  OPVa 

cfcy-u  o>eTfA 


\ 


(mHV^^-vtamy  hJfl  Ar<yd^  Dr^rii  T.«*Tf  AJi. 
2C>ie  Jt(fift;*.V*  ©7?T»  00C*U  ^F4ffd.>I,  e(ftar. 
<»yh  VUFp(«a-i4Rr  DhB(9od,  JTTr  B»,  Ar<«^ 
0"*(>  i^ffcvjb  ry©.!  090*; v«y   b<fJb<AE  rfthH- 

f<»^  Clph  0*tCrO(fO-.^,     hA.V*Z     GA     DXO*J| 
F4(«U      h»fc»W0-hV^a7      Pf*«K(*e»>I       JT^liydy 

T»ir»yiU  JiD  .JIf<fBWO*     ''DBSdd    OOiBO-D  D<f 

*4i<ijy«y."  e(»yq(>e-i  8V(»(r»  Ajor,  wf  d»- 

Dhawy  QOS-QU   h#l«ejr  UhAfB<«y  TGrf<»V,.l 

1 

Ky-Q<9<jdbyi^  *APR  TfrMKffd^  '!^<»Ay, 
D(f  »*y  Ai»f*^  EJi  UodyvyiPi^J  0»8<l^ 
UQ£9tl$fi?9tA  afvA^y  TGTfrfdV^y*,  ^^Tf 
DhG'Wy  Z^  CPKT4-A  F-R  Qo  i«VAR  ^f-WNX^O* 

^h   o»sti»^f»    qd^huo*.     Za^z  a^    hd 

0>/iB  0>^l»f  Rvir  O^V^ft  T».9  hE/l<Q  Ty^B^J 
0>Tf  UOHGi.l**.^!  aoojb  DtT  D3f  yVPRT, 
AJiZ  KR  Z^^»  CC^OfP  vl»Tf  B^  3era^»<ia 
D(f  Dri^Sd7(ydVa   FR. 

D(f  8crA(r»  D(fhi^<9d^  Ea    o»e8:J*  a»(VA- 

<^^IH  TwI-a  ^0»VJI»*  DcT  C»^G"  I  S-^l^^U  0»./l- 
VfOJi  QOh-Q^V^^  BSty  Ty<»Xh  AWht^<ye)wl 
Dd"  J»Tf  »4hixP,       H<»yz  TwltB^o^  O0KT4»^ 

txnv^hJivyjb  iLfta  r<««»  TyB-Qo-y  dcT  .;iy- 

Pr*WO-y,  SGTAT*  D(»Sdd  Dd*  DKB  TGr(r*-l».I 
M.Jl»  vlb^h<iy  hffi  AFryd^  h»I  (»eWhVKfi7T  — 
R(S^. 

K^JffViftri^TJ,  RSI  030SO-  QP9h(h  JU:>;»  O^V^ 
TMaU  Bf^V*  T«l(r»./M  TGrfaeVJTrft     D<S'  T»8(B 
Xc^.^« 

0°v.AGrze  T«ii  Fyii4^    tv  q(*i*»    ^er- 

(fdLTlOj  wINLf  B®,  Qo^aWO-.^    w9ddf(»f*ffeV8=<»c>l 

KR  b«i  AreJda,  D(f  03eyw®<».4  Tj^^'^wa- 

fiSlp  0*G»,V.^d&(r«  H4(ydJI,  UHh  TEh'<y)*0  ©hff- 
f  «Ti  0»C  hBVvthAMvtJBO-  0»(VJjrj[R  T»J- 
8(ydJ[. 


§<r-5,  *«cftH  Do-^,  15,  1910. 
-9D  e<»y  Do^My^y    o^r    c^ejB.i    s^o-r 

^ZP^  ftl,  ShJ,      e«jiyz,  D4      DhtBLo*-      KB 

o^eiTo^rfivj  Ty  E<\c«c«<»u   .ihfic   shjb  »t 
(y>ftSf(n)y   ft^ty  Torr^va  aovi  Dd*  e^  <«»8y 

D^l^,  ^E  '^(^y  hffU     h'AQ'^Jl      DWCdHJliSty 

AiWf  DP.4,*  .AD^    DO-*  24,    1910,   <i^(r' 
B(»yz  D4  o»a<ij  z»f(»fetyi  D©f  aavi  Ehi%- 

fpfi^4i?«^  #d'^,      *«rfLH,    OPZtfdtf*     D8:W  tB 

0f  BM*    Drf  *y    K.  J.  M)»^    #nvjfe 


>y,  AsSov  &Kw<J0-i.  .^o^y  ehf<»up  §ib  jh-Q®- 
auE(V(S9<*,  Oif^yz  ^FGewio*-!,,  j»(yey  ehf<yeLP 

^J>  (fh<a9(yeWl      O^ebME,      '^(v^Ay,      DhBQdd 

•^'orfefc^  Dd*  Dhr.^od  T.JO(r»^j»: 

e^FGeJ[(M»  Dd*  £h  (»hFCSh^, 

O^CBZ  *IiGr  J»f  DhB^dd  iX    JO(r»J»<»V.>l 
I)(f  4M — DZ  <9<»y4^  liWo^E      O^^O-  DS*A- 

<»Vwl** 


0»HS:(h  0«ei.SO*"      z.^      MJftf      F«JBRJ[  D4 

t»tf<»A  jvuxf»  TB  (y>er>o^ai^zA9tJi  <f«jBjr. 
O^ajicv*  09»f<»^  (reLo-ifcu  <rewe*  Dhawy, 
<f»jf.^(gp  (Pf.ft^(«i^    o»B&f^<«(r»    Dd*   e««v* 

DB  TIvWwl(»wI(«y  KBT,  y  WZ  TB!»,  ?(rw 
J«Tf  TyC/S      (yhJIPjd      E(Vh(g*0*      FRT,  IC 

KT^a  o»tMf  rfty  A.A  FR  q<«jr,  eecrz  os- 
•«(r»  Ar(«a    Ev^  iv4^jr    d4z,   tjl  b®©*- 

T§hA€*^  Dd*  Dfte^o©^  E.>1  Ar<Ji>^   »(r»W(VT 

D»<i  a'v./9(rze  db  if.  Do^-d  ayh-t^ji  *y 
»ydr  /S»y,  joi^sih  iP(»fc'?pdd  Tcrwy  up-yrfeA- 

•QWlf,  D4Z  WftO-t  .^<iJ9(r     TGrto^t  Ar- 

d^a  ^.Qvu  Dd"  G-Qip^^y  (vc/%(sp  Wftet. 

(>•  hEB(r»  GWy  D3f  oV(^ha-(i  KRT,  Dd*  OG- 
.Hh  Dh  Bf^od'fig^A  qfofcWOT. 

Oo«y   ^hltfw  (ftfc   Dd"  QoS-qU    h»f<»^   wI»Tf 
DhB«««  jyih.    ^hfiO      JhO-(»J      <f«»ftGX<«^, 
AiMf  ^hff)W.»  TGrf<»V^  Dd*    Dh©W>J  6*   C^- 
(SJiata  q^(r«  h»f««WO-  hVA^R(Bv«  Dd"  RJWof 
TGrBf<«Va  Qo/IE  Oo./l»f. 


Tcrz  y®  *gpj>»o-  §vz   tg'v.>i<«a    bhj 

Dtf  *Hl.  MfK*      D0-»>1     (TBTieo-l?       Oi^QJfJirB- 
'itKZ   h«f(»V^ZO  *a«0   ^OV.J   O^hdr       Dd'    *ii 
SbEGi^Cr*,  (>»U>IP      ®Klt  0»Z>9(r»      *Uh    FHT 
TGTZ  '8^(»«)Ay»»  PZJb  r%y   I*GWfi*      GAffri.- 

<»j[  cy>eip9o*T — ic  hrtMw  ^  g  f  ?  r  ir  t. 

hna  Dd"  »u&   o^BCARz   jBjeo-T — 208, 
210,  212,  o»pp  ^E^  §wo-(f. 


, 


^.%-ft  y®  Dh  RAdb  DhB^dd     DhfrfeA  V^V 

(f-Q®<Aty)  jfcyB    fry    <»«sy    tsipb^    fh 

6t)§8y  JJA.>l<^y  0bf*O-  Gh  t(d<»«#K,  t^^ii 
-^SSy,  IJAhK  a§M»,      Dd"   K<V    VGTht,      Dd' 

Dh*  -•D  B(*y   Df.Gwv,    CFGSf*»r    (rti>C9ta 
TAdfA  vy. 


Ok!ahomv         Ekvntvskv  emofvn 

hyt\'Tii  etemvrkv  ocvranet  os  este 
enwieketv  taranat  saheckvn  Hay- 
orakko  emofvn.  Hiyonie  enwiketv 
hahoyate  sehokat  ennak  afastetv 
enhececkat  heret  oniat  monkat  here- 
n^aheVot     o?r>f^te»i     kerre<^ket     onietok 


Hattak  vpehompia  Xan  isht  imal 
asha  ya  ahluppolli  cha  ehi  ka,  I 
moma  kot  naiyokpat  micha  ilbash 
vt  kepehisa.  U.  S.  Koffamant  vt 
])e  aiokpane  hinche  kot  imoma  ka 
nana   pemachuk    mala   he   keyo   hoke. 


Hattak    kanime    kot    nan     vehtaka 
arbvv-»^a    hash    J\    S.    I    Koffamant    a 
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scnted— hence  you  wUl  find  theif 
advertisements  in  Indian  Home  and 
Farm,  such  as  Patterson  Mercantile 
Company.  Turner  Hardware  Com- 
pany.  Chandler  Mercantile  Company, 
Smlth-Iiass  Furniture  Company.  The 
First  National  Bank  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention  in  this  issue, 
b-Jt  who  will  receive  attention  all 
along.  The  exceptions  are  those  who 
have  fallen  behind  or  dropped  out  of 
the   progressive  class. 


It  Is  a  matter  of  special  pride  to 
Indian  Home  and  Farm  to  point  out 
citizens  of  the  Five  Tribes  who  ha^'e 
been  elected  to  office  and  who  have 
made  good.  Among  these  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  are  Judge  Littlejohn^ 
,couT»ty     >MKle(*|^^f     si*»nnnYah      cru'.nty] 

iJudge  Alberty^county  jud|e  of  Adairl 
county;  Joe  M.  Lynch,  Register  of 
Deeds,  Adair  county;  Henry  C. 
Walkley,  Register  of  Deeds,  Tulsa 
county.  Wherever  an  lidnan  has" 
been  elected  to  a  county,  district  or 
state  office,  he  has  made  good — 
mighty   few   exceptions. 


\ 


Jacob  Homer  is  connected  with 
Indian  Home  and  Farm  ae  Choctaw 
translator.  He  is  a  young  man  of 
fine  character  and  splendid  ability 
and  will  do  his  best  to  give  his  peo- 
ple the  news  concerning  them  and 
their  affairs  both  here  and  at  Wash- 
ington. 


Hon.  Sam  Grayson,  whom  every- 
body knows,  now  living  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  writes  for  Indian 
Home  and  Farm.  Sam  Grayson  is 
one  of  God's  nobleman — no  truer 
Indian  lives  than  he.  His  family 
are  being  restored  to  health,  so  he 
writes. 


Indian  Home  and  Farm  has  se- 
cured the  services  of  Richard  Glory 
as  its  Cherokee  translator.  Mr. 
Glory  is  a  Christian  gentleman  and 
has  the  good  of  his  people  at  heart, 
and  will  take  pains  to  see  they  get 
the  facts  and  news  concerning  them. 

Johnson  E.  Tiger,  we  are  pleased 
to  state  has  accepted  the  position 
as  Creek  translator  for  Indian  Home 
and  Farm.  Mr.  Tiger  loves  his  peo- 
ple and  will  always  he  found  look- 
ing out  for  their  best  interests. 


Every  business  man  of  Muskogee, 
and  other  towns  throughout  the  old 
Indian  Territory  portion  of  Oklahoma 
should  reach  out  for  part  of  a  good 
portion  of  the  ($5,000,000)  five  mil- 
lion dollars  soon  to  be  paid  out  to 
the  Cherokee  people,  by  placing  their 
advertisements  in  this  paper — Indian 
Home  and  Farm — the  only  medium 
through  which  they  can  be  reached — 
their  paper.  Five  tho-usand  copies 
of  this  paper  go  out  weekly  to  these 
people.     Stick  a  pin  here. 


Muskogee  business  men  will  fail 
to  do  their  duty  if  they  neglect  to 
reach  out  for  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  Five  Million  Dollars  soon  to 
be  paid,  per  capita,  to  the  Cherokee 
people. 


Thomas  B.  Ferguson,  candidate 
for  governor  on  the  Republican 
ticket  is  an  old  newspaper  man — he 
is  close  to  the  people — and  should 
he  get  the  nomination  would  be  a 
strong    candidate. 


The  Indians  of  this  state  are  proud 
of  their  Indian  representatives  in 
Congress,  Senator  Owen  and  Repre- 
sentative  Carter. 


This  paper  is  under  obligations  for 
courtesies  rendered  it  by  the  press 
of  Muskogee.  No  city  of  the  South- 
west has  better  newspapers  than  the 
Phoenix,  Times-Democrat  and  Gu- 
lick's   Weekly   Review. 


Under  the  constitution  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Gov.  Vardaman  and  Senator 
Jeff  Davis  have  a  right  to  act  as  in- 
heclles.j£jlfi22fliyMiVjlease. 
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AY,     JANUARY     7,     191l| 


IN  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Secretary     Ballinger     Highly 

Commends  Tribe  of  Alabama. 

Appeal  to  Congress. 


The  long-sought-for  "good  Indian"  has 
been  found.  Secretary  Ballinger  of  the 
Interior  Department  has  discovered  his 
type  in  the  Alabama  tribe  in  Texas,  and 
a  report  has  been  sent  to  Congress  ask- 
ing that  everything  possible  be  done  to 
keep  him  in  the  straight  and  narrow 
path. 

Poor  IwO  of  tlie  Alabamas  knows  but 
little  of  the  trouble  caused  by  *'fire 
water."  lie  takes  a  drink  now  and  then, 
but  it  js  only  to  give  him  a  "strong 
constitution,"  for  never  has  he  "been 
known  to  get  too  much.  He  has  aban- 
doned tribal  customs  and  adopted  the 
ways  of  the  white  man.  They  have 
built  little  one-story  houses  for  their 
homes  and  are  self-sustaining. 

Congress  Solicits  Information. 

Congress  not  many  months  ago  heard 
of  these  Indians,  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment was  directed  to  inquire  Into 
their  condition.  iSecretary  Ballinger  re- 
port's that  tltfty  number  192,  have  made 
marked  progress  In  civilization,  are 
peaceable  and  law-abiding  and  have  no 
claim  on  the  government,  but  would  like 
more  land  to  cultivate  and  a  school  for 
manual  training. 

The  chances  are,  it  is  believed,  that 
Congress  will  be  able  to  find  more  acre- 
age for  them  in  the  public  lands  of 
Texas,  and  a  school  such  as  they  want 
will  be  given  to  them;  in  fact,  everything 
within  reason  will  be  'jprovlded  to  keep 
up  the  good  work  of 'being  good. 


RED  CIOUD  IS  DEAD. 
^-^ous  Old  '^[^^T^,,  to  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds 

VVashinstou     attendf„riT  "    '" 

these   interested   i„     ht  .  '"''""*-'    "' 

^^"   (..loud  belonged   in  f»,^      , , 

y«ar«    OKI    ami    for    the    pLT     '^'^'^'-'"-^ 
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"Talk  about  your  wireless  telegrapli." 
said  Capt.  "Jack"  Stovall,  of  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  at  the  Metropolitan.  "Out  on  the 
Arizona  plains  the  Apaches  have  a  wire- 
less telegraph  that  is  the  marvel  of  all 
who  have  seen  its  mysterious  workings.' 
Capt.  Stovall  was  once  a  Texas  rangoi-, 
and  for  years  "iU  the  varmints,"  as  he 
called  the  Apaches. 

"The  Apaches,"  said  Capt,  Stovall, 
"have  a  system  of  communication  over 
long  distances  of  country  that  always 
has  been  a  mystery  to  the  plainsmen  in 
Texas,  on  the  Mexican  border,  and  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  They  are  nble 
to  notify  each  other  of  occurrences  that 
happen  simultaneously  miles  apart,  and 
this  without  any  runers,  signal  fires,  or 
the  flashing  of  signs  on  the  heavens  by 
means  of  polished  pieces  pf  stone,  as 
was  one  of  their  practices  in  war  time. 
[  have  never  learned  how  they  do  it. 
but  haVe  seen  by  personal  observation 
many  instances  of  it.  They  must  have 
some  sort  of  mental  telepathy,  or  meanM 
of  communication  unknown  to  the  whites?, 
something  that  probably  'has 
tribal  secret  for  centuries." 
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Passing  of  Famous  War  Chief 
of  Comanche  Indian  Tribe. 


LrAWTOX.  Okla.,  Februaty  33.~Quana 
Parker,  chief  of  the  Comanche  Indians, 
last  of  the  great  Indian  braves  whe>  once 
spread  terror  anionff  the  white  settlers  of 
the  great  southwest,  considered  "by  many 
the  greatest  "blanket  Indian*'  of  later 
days,  is  dead,  at  sixty-seven  years.  He 
died  at  his  home,  fifteen  mil^s  west  of 
Law  ton.  yesterday,  from  a  .severe  attack 
of  the  rheuniatlKui  and  asthma. 

Parker  had  three  wives  and  fifteen  chil- 
dren li\ing.  In  his  lifetime  he  had  seven 
wives  and  twenty  children.  He  led  the 
'  Coman,?h<:!s  in  numerous  raids  on  the 
whjte8  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  and  sur- 
rendered to  Gen.  McKcnzic,  at  Fort  Sill, 
in  1.S77. 

E?chitl,    a    rivel    leader,    will    probably 
succeed  Parker  as  chief. 


Chief's  Life  Becord. 

Quana  Parker  was  well  known  in  Wash- 
insrton,  having  during  the  peaceful  years 
of  his  life  had  much  business  with  the 
government.  James  Mboney  of  the  bu- 
reau of  ethnology,  in  the  **I|andbook  of 
Ajmerican  Indians,"  a  iSmlth^njan  jKibll- 
catlon,  the  final  volume  of  whi<^h  has  just 
•been  iesued.  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  chief's  life.    -Mr.  Mooney  says: 

-Quana  Parker—from  Comanche  K  wain  a, 
•fragrant,'  joined,  to  his  mother's  family 
name— was  the  principal  cliief  of  the 
Comanche,  son  of  a  Comanche  chief  and 
a  white  captive  woman.  Hfe  father. 
Nokoni  ('wanderer')  was  the  leadier  of 
the  Kwahadi  division,  the  wildest  and 
most  hostile  portion  of  the  tribe  and  I'ne 
most  inveterate  raiders  along  the  Texas 
bordicr. 

"In  one  of  the  incursions,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1835,  the  Comanche  attacked  a 
small  settlement  on  the  Navasota  river 
Vln  eastern  Texas,  known  as  Parker's 
Fort,  and  carried  off  two  of  Parker's 
children,  one  of  whom>  Cynthia  Ann 
Parker,  then  about  twelve  years  of  ag^, 
•became  later  tlie  wife  of  the  ciilef  and 
the  mother  of  Quana >  who  was  born 
about  the  year  1845.  The  mother,  with  a 
youiDger  Infant^  wa«  afterward  rescued  by 
the  troops  and  brought  uack  to  Ttsas, 
where  botli  »oon  dled^ 

"Quana  grew  up  wlt^i  the  tribe  and  on 
the  death  of  hi.s  father  rapidly  r6sc  to 
commanding  influence  The  Kwehadi 
band  refused  to  enter  Into  th«  :Medl<jlne 
Lodge  treaty  of  1«07,  by  which  the 
Comanche,  Kiowa.  Af)aclvs  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  were  assigned  to  reservations. 
The  band  continued  to  be  a  distufblfig 
clement  until  1874,  when,  in  consequfence 
of  the  depredations  of  an  organized  com?- 
pany  of  white  buffalo  hunters,  Ouana 
himself  mU8t<sred  the  warrtors  of  th6 
Comanche  and  Oh^*enne  tribes,  ^ith 
about  half  th^  Kiowa  and  eo<m«  |>ortlon 
of  the  other  two  tribes,  for  re^iiBtance. 

Fruitless  Attack  on  fort. 


CHEClffERED  CAREER  ENDS. 


CtVANA    PARKKR. 

(Photograph  From  tlic  Burpau  of  Ethuology.) 
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The  campa^sn   began   J^a#  24,   1874; 


with  an  attack  led  by  Quana  in  person  at 
the  head  df  700  confederated  warriors 
against  the  buffalo  hunters,  who  were  in- 
trenched In  d,  fort  known  as  the  Adobe 
Walls,  on  the  South  Canadian  in  the 
Texas  panhandle.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  thick  walls,  the 
white  hunters  had  a  small  field  piece 
which  they  used  with  such  good  effect 
that  after  a  siege  lasting  all  day  the  In- 
dians were  obliged  to  retire  with  con- 
siderable loss. 

"The  war  thus  begun  continued  alonff  the 
whole  l>order  south  of  Kansas,  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  next  year.  when,  behig 
hard  pressed  by  the  troops  undor  Gen. 
McKenzie.  most  of.  the  hostlles  surrender- 
ed. Quana,  however,  kept  his _  band  out 
upon  the  staked  plain  for  two  years 
longer,  wh<^rt  he  also  came  in. 

"Recognizing"  the  inevitable,  he  set 
sbout  making  the  beat  of  the  new  condi- 
tions, and  being  »till  young  and  with  the 
Inherits  Intelligent**  of  his  white  ances- 
tty  he  quickly  adapted  himself  so  well 
to  the  white  man's  road  as  to  become  a 
^ost  omcl^nt  tmMix  Ml  leaOia^r  l^is  people 


up  to  civilization.  Through  his  influence 
the  confederated  tribes  adopted  the  policy 
of  leasing  the  surplus  pasture  lands,  by 
which  a  large  annual  income  was  added 
to  their  revenues.  He  popularized  educa- 
tion, encouraged  house  building  and  agri- 
culture and  discouraged  dissipation  and 
savage  extravagances,  while  holding 
strictly  to  his  native  beliefs  and  ceremo- 
nies. All  of  hi.s  children  of  proper  age 
have  received  a  i^chool  eclucatk>n,  and  one 
or  two  of  Ills  daughters  married  white 
men. 

"For  nearly  thirty  years  he  had  been 
the  most  prominent  and  influcnt'al  figure 
among-  the  three  oonCodorated  tribes  in 
all  leases,  treaty  negotiationd  and  other 
public  business  with  the  government,  and 
in  this  capacity  made  repeated  v'sits  to 
Washington,  besides  having  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  other  parts  of  tlic  country. 
In  addition  to  his  native  language  he 
spoke  both  English  and  Spanish  fairly 
well.  He  lived  in  a  large  and  comfort- 
able house,  surrounded  by  well  cultivated 
fields,  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Fort 
Bill,  Okla.  Quanah,  a  town  In  nortbern 
Texas,  was  n<imc^d  in  bis  koiioiV* 
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Takes  Office  Oath 

As  Indian  Chief 


Wesley  of  Wintoons  Follows  the 

White  Man's  Custom;  Women 

Vote    at    His    Election. 


[Special  Dispefcch  to  "Tha  Braminefr."] 

REDDING,  December  7. — For  an  In- 
dian to  tako  the  oath  of  chief  and  file 
it  with  the  County  Recorder  Is  unpre- 
cedented in  this  State,  but  that  Is 
what  Charles  Anderson  Wesley,  newly 
elected  chief  of  the  Wintoons,  did  to- 
day. J 

He  was  chosen  chief  at  an  election 
held  by  his  tribe  last  month.  Every 
woman  Wlntoon  voted,  too.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  establishment  of  woman 
suffrage  in  California  made  voters  out 
of  Indian  women  as  well  as  white 
women. 

Wesley's  election  was  particularly 
unanimous.  It  was  his  own  idea  that 
he  should  be  sworn  In  like  white  men 
officers. 

In  his  oath,  which  was  subscribed  to 
before  a  notary  public  at  Balrd,  Chief 
Wesley  swore  not  only  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  Wintoons,  but  to  uphold 
the   constitution    of   the  United   States. 

The  Wlntooni  were  once  the  most 
powerful  tribe  in  Northern  California. 
They  numbered  their  braves  by  the 
hundreds,  but  since  the  advent  of  the 
white  man's  civilization  tliOlr  numbers 
have  gradually  decreased  until  there 
are  now  only  about  two  hundred  of 
them. 

They  live  along  the  McCloud  river 
and  from  time  immemorial  have  been 
friendly  to  the  whites.  Chief  Wesley 
is  a  natural  peacemaker,  has  a  good 
Influence  over  his  tribesmen  and  Is 
highly  rfagarded  by  the  whites.  Hefjan 
read  and  w^rlte  and  he  signed  his  Oath 
of  office  in  a  hand  that  is  as  Kglble 
as  copy  book  script. 
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INDIAN,  115  YEARS 

OF  AGS»  BEGISTEBS 

SANTA    ROSA    jgononm   Co.),   June 

24. — Fernando  F'"^ Iwltr  says   he 

was  a  "man  withf  whiskers'*  when 
the  first  white  -^man  came  to  Alex- 
ander Valley  in  this  county,  regis- 
tered at  the  Court  House,  giving  his 
age   as    115    years. 

The  astonished  look  and  actions  of/| 
County  Clerk  W.  W.  Felt,  who  was* 
registering  a  party  of  Indians,  in- 
cluding Ciano,  caused  the  aged  man 
to  nod  his  head  and  repeat  "one 
hundred  and  fifteen."  It  Is  believed 
that  Ciano  is  the  oldest  reglstere- 
voter,  if  not  the  oldest  man,  in  thi 
State  of  California. 

Ciano  and  a  party  of  Indians  froi 
the  northern  part  of  Sonoma  County 
were  brought  here  to  register  b; 
Rev.  Frederick  Collett,  Field  Secre- 
tary of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-oper- 
ation, who  says  it  Is  the  purpose  o: 
his  organization  to  teach  the  Indian; 
to  adopt  the  standards  of  the  whltej 
\n  ^X^kttr   everyday  life. 
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INDIANS  WIN  $4,000,000 
IN  TOWN  AND  CITY  LAND 

United  States  Supreme  Court  Says 
"Plucking  Flower"  and  Descend- 
ants Have  Tribal  Bights. 
,      I:T1CA,    K.    y.,    January    lit.— Squat - 
I  ter    sovereignly    is    squolchcl,    tr.bal 
rights     aro      uphelrt,     ancient      In.lian 

treaties    of     lV%ir'Z"rc"u''"a-    "f 

;r  ^:!n  r  V  {' ''"'S  -  ^^:;i*^^e; 

$4,000,000.     by  J^^^/^'^S^";     H 
United  i^tates  Supreme  Com^^ 

Title    of    contesting-    vnitfS    i«> 


?;askVnsr  under    the    decision. 


NIGHT  UFE_GiIS  BLOW. 

Montreal\      Public      Daii^      Halls 
Mustv  Close  at-1^.  ^• 


MONTRKA 

life     in     this 
h\(>\\     in     the    h 
executiv^^  conini 
cii.    which    fixes 
public    dance    h 
on    Saturdays, 
at    niidnij^ht. 
event's    as    c 
hour  may   be 
the    '.^hi( 


J 


i:>.   —  "Nisi  lit 
iins     a     severe 
adopted     by     tiie 
of   the  city   coun- 
closing-    hour    tor 
at    I    a.m.,    except 
thoy    miust    clost 
r.    ((f   siu'h    social 
iH    the     closing: 
n  application 


'"The   liy-Vaw  rtHU..tl.at  no  persons 
to  sneh  establishments. 


•^»^     THE    EVENING 


INDIANS  WIN  DISPUTE 

^      OVER  ALASKA  FISHING 

^"^i^irss:: 

PHIIiADEl^PHlA,  March  17.-— Secre- 
tary Hoover  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  decided  the  long  con- 
troversy between  the  Alaskan  Indians 
and  the  big  salmon  fisheries  inter-. 
csts  in  that  territory  in  favor  of  the 
Indians,  it  was  stated  in  a  telegram 
received  from  the  Secretary  by  Bishop' 
Peter  Trimble  Rowc. 

In  announcing  receipt  of  %he  tele- 
gram Bishop  Rowe,  who  for  twenty- 
.srven  years  has  directed  the  mission- 
ary worlc  of  the  Episcopal  CJiiirch  in 
Alaska,  said  that  the  bureau  of  flwsh- 
cries  two  years  ago  had  promulgated 
regulations  under  which  no  more  com- 
mercial tlshing  was  to  be  permitted 
in  the-Tulxon  and  other  rivers  after 
September  1.  1921,  and  that  the  pack- 
ing companies  liad  appealed  to  the 
iJepartmwnt  of  Commerce. 

"Mr.  Hoover's  decision,'*  the  bishop 
said,  -is  that  the  regulations  shall 
stand.  He  has  done  a  wise  and  hu- 
mane act.  It  is  upon  the  fishing  in 
these  rivers  th^t  the  natives  depend 
lor  food  for  themselves  and  their 
^ogs.  '  '  ,         , 

"This  commercial  flshmg  has  been 
going  on  wholesale,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  natives,  have  been  hard 
pushed  to  secure  food.  I  know  of  in- 
stances where  their  children  are 
starving  and  they  have  had  to  kill 
their  dogs*  because  they  had  no  food 
for  them." 


W— PHOE^T^^.    AHT2.,    RTTn'tTB. 

.  rx:l*^:f^VRr  n,  1923. 


Most  Unique  Gathering  In 
History  Of  State  Organ- 
ization Opens  Friday — 
Prominent  Speakers  On 
Program. 

For  the  first  titne  in  the  history 
of  Arizona  the  Christian  Endeavor 
convention  is  to  be  held  at  Sacatpn, 
with  the  delegates  going'  as  guest» 
of  Indian  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion. It^SSHIJie  unneceasary  for  the 
delegates  to  make  hotel  reservations 
as  thefwIU  camp  onTHi  Indian  res- 
ervaljonjduring  the  convention.  The 
convention   will   open    tomorrow   and 

extend  over  Sunday. 

The  Indian  hosts  will  have  their 
hands  full  In  the  entertainment  of 
their  guests  as  more  than  750  are 
expected  to  be  in  attendance  at  the 
opening  session,  which  occurs  at 
6:30  o'clock  tomorrow  evening.  DeU 
egates  are  expected  to  come  from 
all  parts  of  ihe  state  to  attend 
this  convention,  which  will  probably 
go  down  in  history  as  the  most 
unique  assemffly  in  the  annals  of  the 
organization. 

Prominent  speakers  and  Christian 
Endeavor  workers  from  all  parts  of 
the  Southwest  will  be  present  and 
address  the  meeting.  Virtually  the 
entire  program  has  been  arranged 
by  the  Indian  members  of  the  or- 
ganization and  they  will  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  program,  especially 
the   entertainment    features. 

Prominent  Members  Coming 
Among  the  more  prominent  mem- 
bers present  will  be  Alma  Atkinson 
of  Phoenix,  state  president  of  the 
society;  Clarence  C.  Hamilton  of 
Boston,  field  secretary;  W.  Roy 
Breg,  southwestern  secretary;  Har- 
old R.  Singer,  field  secretary  of  Ok- 
lahoma, and  many  others  of  like 
note. 

Features  of  the  opening  program 
will  be  a  patriotic  entertainment 
given  by  the  Sacaton  Indian  school, 
the  address  of  welcome  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Allen,  convention  chairman,  and  the 
appointment  of  committees.  This 
session  will  close  with  a  social  hour 
at  which  time  the  delegates  will 
make  an  effort  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  other. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
program  Friday  morning  will  be 
denominational  conferences  and  the 
meeting  of  the  ,  training  course 
classes. 

In  the  afternoon  Clarence  C.  Ham- 
ilton will  address  the  convention. 
His  address  will  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  musical  entertainment 
and  the  district  rallies. 

To   Held   Barbecue 
A  large  portion  of  Saturday  morn- 
ing will  be  given  over  to  the  training 
course    classes    and     in     the    aCtcr- 
on    the    annual    business    meeting 
111  be  held.     The   evening  program 
will  be  started  off  with  a  barbecue, 
followed  by  a  number  of  discussions 
and   a  summary   of  Arizona's   prog- 
ress  by   Harold  R,   Singer  and   spe- 
cial music  by  the  Indian  choir. 

Sunday  being  th^  last  day  the 
afternoon  will  be  largely  taken  up 
by  the  intftallation  of  the  new  offi- 
cers and  winding  tip  of  last  year's 
business.  A  regular  Christian  En- 
deavor meeting  vill  be  held  in  the 
evening. 
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White  Wiie  Of  Age* 
OU  Made  Millionai 


World  T 
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iClovis   JVJrthani  JFUUtes 
Quaint  Sto; 
Bride's  Refusal 
To  Separate      *  "^ 

Bpecial  to  The  *RepuhUcan 
CL.OVIS,  Feb.  22.— Locked  in  an 
lapartment  for  two  weeks  with  her 
[full  blood  Creek  Indian  husband, 
rackson  Bamett,  gA,  wealthiest  In- 
Idian  in  the  world,  in  an  effort  to 
|**sicken  her  of  her  bargain,"  Mrs. 
rackson  Barnett,  white,  40,  and 
lother  of  a  charming  daughter  of 
.6,  "stuck  it  out"  and  defied  the 
world  to  separate  them,  according 
:o  Mns.  May  Case,  Clovis  newspaper 
^oman,  who  knew  them  both. 
Mrs.  Barnett  returned  to  Musko- 
ree,  Oklahoma,  last  week  after  a 
[short  business  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 
In  spite  of  a  storm  of  protests, 
iMrs.  Barnett  married  Jackson,  who 
hater  settled  550  thousand  dollars  on 

Iher  and  dozed  in  peace  before  the 
If  ire  of  his  palatial  home  near  Mus- 
kogee, while  she  came  to  Los  An- 
geles to  enter  her  daughter  in  an 
[exclusive  girls*  school. 

Barnett,  made  fabulously  rich  by 
iGovemment  oil,  lived  in  a  veritable 
I  pig  pen  before  his  marriage.  Now 
he  lives  in  state  in  a  mansion,  andj 
[according  to  Mrs.  Case,  wears  a 
high  silk  hat  on  occasion  to  please 
his  wife. 

Mrs.  Barnett  in  a  recent  state- 
ment issued  to  the  Associated  Press 
at  Muskogee  defied  the  world  to 
take  her  husband  from  her.  "I 
dare  'em  to  try,"  she  said.  *"I  mar- 
ried  Jackson   because   I   loved   him 

land  when  he  dies  I  will  never  marry 
again."  Speaking  of  the  settlement 
made  recently  by  Jack.son  of  more 

[than  a  half  million  dollars,  she  said: 
'We    made    the    settlement   to    pro- 

Itect  his  fortune  from  designing 
grafters.      The    settlement    was    his 

Iwish." 

Whether    or    not    the    Creek   mil- 

llionalre^s' happier  married  remains 

a    question.      Mrs.      Case      believes 

after       seeing       him       "Informally" 

dressed   in    Oklahoma   last   summer 

Ithat  he  probably  sits  before  the  fire 

land  dreams   of  the  olden   days  be- 

Ifore   black   water  ran   out     of     the 

ground  to  sell   for  much   wampum, 

bringing     with     it     such      irksome 

trifles  as  baths,  white  collars  and 

|high  hats. 

According  XO  Mrs.  Case.  Mrs. 
jBarnett  was  arrested  several  times 
Ifollowing  her  marriage  in  an  effort 
Ito  annul  the  marriage  and  was  at 
|one  time  locked  up  in  tha  same 
partment  with  "the  sage  of  Sapul- 
Ipa,"  as  he  is  known  in  the  Middle 
IWest,  for  two  weeks  In  an  effort  to 
["sicken  her."     She  remained  firm. 


Richest  Indian 


Jackson  Barnett,  60,  full 
blood  Creek  Indian  of  Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma,  said  to  be  the 
richest  in  the  world  who  re- 
cently settled  550  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  upon  his  white 
wife  who  was  in  California 
last  week. 


ILos 
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Cal.,  Expn 


EALTHIEST  INDIAN 


-rimto  fopvricht  hy  Harris  &  Kwing. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  Ji^KSON  BARNES 


Jackson  Barnett  is  the  richest 
Indian  in  the  world;  but  his  for- 
tune is  much  smaller  than,  it  was 
a  short  time  aRO.  He  is  said  to 
have  given  away  $1,100,000  with 
the  sole  object  of  keeping  his  money 
out  of  the  hands  of  designing  per- 
Isons. 

Barnett    has    only    $500,000    now. 


He  is  an  elderly  man,  well  edu- 
cated and  long  accustomed  to  the 
ways  of  the  white  nian.  His  wife 
is  white.  The  "richest  Indian" 
gave  $550,000  to  his  wife,  and  the 
same  sum  to  the  Indian  school  at 
Baconne,  including  the  Murrow  In- 
dian Orphans'  home,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Indiarv  country,  operated  by 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 


AN  DECISIQfi 
STILLIBATAI 

Supreme  Court  "S^m^n 
ing  Indians  RMsession 
of  Land  Diaputet 

Southern      Pacific      Contends      That 

Treaties   on    Siskiyou   Land 

Were  Not  Ratified 


The  right  of  the  government  to 
dispossess  the  Central^  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  systems 
from  control  of  certain  Indian  treaty 
lands  on  the  railroad  grant  m  Siski- 
you county,  in  accordance  with  a  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  supreme 
court  Monday  of  last  week,  is  still 
debatable  despite  the  decision,  ac- 
cording to  a  press  dispatch  from  San 

Francisco.  ^     .^.       ^ 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
has  announced  the  decision  held  that 
land  granted  by  the  government  to  a 
railroad  can  be  recovered  if  such 
land  had  been  secured  to  Indian  set- 
tlers by  treaty  previous  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  patent  to  the  railroad. 
The  Southern  Pacific  contends  that 
in  1852  there  were  18  treaties  drawn 
up  covering  the  lands  in  question  and 
considerable  more  Indian  land  m 
California,  but  the  treaties  were 
never  ratified  by  the  senate  and  are 
inoperative  at  the  present  time. 

The  land  involved  in  Monday  s 
decision,  200  acres  in  two  different 
plots,  near  Fort  Jones  m  the  Mot- 
fitt  Creek  district  of  Siskiyou  coun- 
ty was  covered  by  one  of  those  un- 
ratified treaties.  One  of  the  tracts 
was  settled  by  George  and  Maggie 
Wall  and  the  other  by  Ellen  Ruff. 

All  the  grant  was  not  made  until 
1866,  and  was  not  located  until  1871 
and  no  patent  issued  until  1904.  Ihe 
Southern  Pacific  contends  that  the 
absence  of  an  operative  treaty  estab- 
lishes the  validity  and  the  perma- 
nency of  the  patent,  and  that  it  can 
not  be  recalled  therefore  «  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  superseded  by 
any  operative  pact  with  the  Indians, 
treaty  or  otherwise. 


Lc5  Arreiss,  C^i.,   Tiniei 
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Hollywood  lAtdhor   Finds    Mineral    Deposit   fro\ 
;,  IVkichMojave  Pottery  Came— Kaolin,  Lost  Clay 


! 


BTf  BIM^  THE  PROSPECTOR 

nm  ttBoteBt  aeoret   of   the   Indian   pottery    makers  has  ^ist  been 
jvered  by  a  Hollywood  scenaHo  writer.     It  Ib  a  valuable  deposit  of 
MoUa.  a   rare  olay   from  whloh  the  aboHgrlnes  molded   ware   tliat   la 
tha^marvel  of  entymolorlsta.  ♦crude    baking   it    becomes    a    flne- 


The  flnder  of  this  lost  lode  Is  Ar- 

tlror   A.    fitatter.    former   Assistant 

Secretary     of     the     United     States 

Treasury   durlngr  Theodore   Roose^ 

V^Vb  administrations^   and   uow  a 

oootlnulty  writer  for  Lasky*  Oold- 

wyn.  Universal     and     other     oom- 
panies. 

The   tooUn  mine     lies     on     the 
wind-swept   desert   wg^stes   midway 
Mtween    Mojave    and    Randsburg. 
;  Statter  has  filed   mineral  claim  to 
J  the  property,   has  recorded   it   un- 
i  dr  the     name     of     "Black     Butte 
I  Wne,"  and  expects  to  begin  quarry- 
'in«    operations    aoon.       The    prod- 
uct will,  be  shipped  from  Mojave  to 
I/Os    Angeles,      to    be    used    In    the 
manufacture    of    china     and    high- 
grade    tile. 

Samples  of  the  clay,  tested,  show 
It  to  be  equal  to  the  renowned 
deposits  in  Prance  from  which 
Havlland    china    is   made. 

Over  a  Juniper  twig  fire,  at  the 
mlna,  Statter  has  baked  samples 
of  th#  Bttttv^  <la|K,    Bmma  ^ 


textured  substance  which  explaiiis 
the  age-lasting  qualities  of  the  In- 
dian pottery. 

TEDB  OIjD  diggings 

Traces  of  old  diggings,  presumed 
to  have  been  made  by  aborigines, 
are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Black 
Butte,  a  landmark  which  can  be 
seen   for   miles. 

The  Mojave  Indians  were  pottery 
makers.  Other  tribes  wove  bas- 
kets. They  lacked  the  Hne  clay 
beds,  did  the  other  desert  people 
and  the  Serranos,  or  Indians  of  the 
mountains.  So  they  were  obliged 
to  spend  painstaking  hours  in 
weaving    containers    for    food. 

A  wide  variety  of  minerals  and 
metals    is    found    in    this    part    of 
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dian  Forests  Are  BCelii 

Valuable  Lumber  Wropply 

WASHINGTON,  Mar.  I'd.  ~  The 
importance  of  the  Indian  for- 
ests as  factors  in  the  present  and 
future  lumbdl-  sufpl^  of  the  United 
States  is  sAwn  \jm  the  recent 
sales  Q^^Bajeit'^uanljities  of  timber 
by  the  ^3l8^rserv|ce  of  the  de- 
partment*^ the  interior  is  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  statement  by  the  research 
department  of  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturera^^A^lfbciatlon. 

The  Indians  oWiJ^.OOO.OOO  acres 
f  forests  of  commercial  importance 
n  fifteen  states,  containing  35,000.- 
000,000  feet  of  merchantable  timber 
worth    $100,000,000. 

The  per  capita  forest  wealth  of 
Ithe  American  Indians  is  $430,  if  it 
Were  distributed  among  all  of 
them.  This  marks  the  Indian  as 
the  wealthiest  race  in  the  world. 
iThelr  per  capita  holdings  total 
$2,400  as  comipared  with  $2,000  for 
white  persons.  The  forest  wealth 
alone  of  the  Klamaths  in  Southern 
Oregon  is  pfaced  at   $25,000,000. 

For  the   last  ten   years   the  gross 

eturns    to    the   Indians    from   their 

[timber   have   averaged     more     than 

"1.500,000  and  are  expected  soon  to 

each  $2000,000. 


RTT  R   TAKF.    TAT,.    ATrvOCATW 

C^pte-nbef  27,  1924 


SALE  OF  IN- 
DIAN LAND 
AT  HOOPA 

^  [o  4-— 

Only'  19  Allj)tinents  Were 

Bid  On-'W  of  A  Total 

Of  Forty 


ONLY  THREE  BIDDERS  THERE 


Bidders  Were  T.  C.  Greig, 
J.  J.  Paulsen  of  Marsh- 
field  and  Sage  Land 
&  Improvement  Co. 


At  the  public  sale  of  Indian  al- 
lotments on  the  lower  Klamath 
River,  held  at  the  office  of  Supt.  C. 
W.  Rastall  of  the  Hoopa  Indian 
Agency,  on  September  19th,  only 
three    bidders   were   in    evidence. 

They  were  T.  A.  Grieg  of  Cres- 
cent City,  who  put  in  two  bids  on 
two  allotments,  John  J.  Paulsen  of 
Marshfield,  Oregon,  who  bid  on 
fourteen  different  pieces,  and  The 
Sage  Land  &  Development  Co., 
who  put  in  three  bids  on  three  dif- 
ferent pieces,  which  adjoined  their 
timber   holdings  on   the   Klamath. 

There  were  forty  allotments  ad- 
vertised for  sale  in  the  Advocate 
on  that  date  and  only  nineteen  al- 
lotments were  bid  on.  It  is  under- 
stood that  all  these  bids  were  a 
trifle  higher  than  the  appraised 
values    thereof. 


1SA1.T    TAKE,  rt.MI  TELEGBAM 
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an  Statue 
Board  Named 


By  Governor 


The     rei 
other  laws 
ed  a  com  mis] 
of   the  fai 


t  f  legis 
aseAone 
lon*ro  pro 
a  Indian 


e,     among 
ich  creat- 
e  a  statue 
Chief  Wash- 


akie, who  in  the  pioneer  days  in 
L^tah  was  so  friendly  to  the  w^hite 
people. 

Saturday,  GoveriVr^ilrarles  R. 
Mabey  appointed  Jp^^llowing  as 
members  of  the  coinmission:  C.  H. 
Blanchard,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Kinney  and 
George  Albert  Smith,  of  Salt  Lake; 
M.  O.  Packard  of  SpringvlUe  and 
John  Browning:  of  Ogden.  -  The  bill 
under  which  the  commission  will 
work  is  as  follows: 

••Section  1.  There  Is  hereby 
created  a  commission,  to  serve  with- 
out compensation,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  five  members,  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor.  Such  commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  select  a  suit- 
able site  and  procure  funds  and  con- 
traei  for  making  a  statue  of  the  In- 
dian Chic<f  AVashakle,  and  erecting 
the  same  within  the  state  of  Utah  in 
commemoration  of  the  valuable 
services  by  him  rendered  in  exer- 
cising: his  wonderful  influence  over 
the  Indian  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
territory  of  Utah,  and  thereby  caus- 
ing them  to  maintain  friendly  and 
peaceful  relations  with  the  early 
settlers  of  the  territory. 

"Section  2.  Said  oommlssion  is 
authorized  to  receive  subscriptions 
from  the  citizens  of  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  It  in  understood  that  no  part 
of  the  cost  of  said  statue  shall  be 
paid  from  the  funds  oC  the  state. 

"Section    3.     This    act    shall    tak 
effect   upon   approval."         * 


fJALT  L.^KF!.  TTTXH,  TniBDNB 
APRIL  22,   1924 


Bannock  Indians 
Arc  to  Participate 
in  Cache  Pageant 


.f 


I^OOAX.    Apni 


liannook   Indi 
ment  reservation 


liLl 


iunvoer 
rovern- 

,-  -  Idaho, 

have  befn  pmin^jg^  to  partici|a,te  in 
tJTe:  Cache  valley  centennial  catlebra- 
tion  here  next  July  24  aridi^25.  A 
committor  from  the  l«xral  cnaimLfr  of 
commerce,  hea.ded  Ojy  Becretarir  Mer- 
lin R.  Hovey  andi  City  Comniisfirion- 
er  .Tame©  R.  Thoma.^,  we^t  to  Fort 
Hall  Ifust  we^k  to  nesrotiate  with  the 
reservation  superintendent  for  thj^ 
Indians    to   participate   in   the   centen- 

[nial    festiviti'ea,    and    were    siKteensfnl. 
The    Indian    participanta   in    the   pa- 

|[?e4int,  which  will  be  e  feature  of 
the  oe-le^bralion,  ^n'»ill  be  In  chargrc  of 
h^u^^ne  Rdmo,  w^l-^known  Indian 
broncho  rider,  and  two  ^Cfiiaws  wh>^ 
took    part    in      the      fMrnin,}?   of    *'The 

ICfTv^Ted   Wauron"    alsij     may      appear 

Id  Tiring  the  celcijratlon. 


red  Water  Fails 


to  Reach  Indians 


The  ^tcmpt    Ui    dcVwcr    water      tc 
Schurz  through  thfr  Walker  River  ha^ 
resulted   in  absolute   failure.       It   wa- 
believed  by  the  ag^ents  at  the  reserva- 
tion that  if  wafer  was  stored  for  a  per 
iod   of   five   da'ys   in   the    Topaz   reser 
voir,  and  tlien  allowed  to  fiow  in  the 
accumulated      volume      that    stifficient 
water   would    reach    Schurz    to    be    of 
material  benefit  to  the   Indians'  crops. 
J  his  experiment  was  agreed  to  by  the 
IWalker    River    Irrigation    district   and 
the  water  users  concerned  as  a  com 
Ipromisc     measure     after     the     Indian 
Lgents    had    filed    suit    in    the    federal 
:ourt,  and  secured  an  injunction  deny- 
ing   the    right   of   250  farmers   on   the 
iver  to  interfere  with  the  fiow  of  the 
itream. 

On   Tuesdaj'^     of   last   week,     watei 

|hat   had   been   stored   during  the   pre- 

ious  five  days  in  Topaz  and   Bridge- 


port dams  was  released,  and  on  Thurs 
day  tln^  water  had  reached   Verington 
the    flow  at   the    weir   one    mile  /l;i:low 
this    city    increasing    from    practically 
nothing  to  30  second  feet.       1  he  water 
continued    to   run    at    this    rate    for    3 
hours,  and  estimated  total  of  2<10  acre 
feet   having  i)assed   the   weir. 

But  not  a  single  drop  of  water  evx 
reached    the    Indians,    the    entire    flow 
having  been  absorbed  by  the  dry  san* 
of  the  river  bed  a  few  miles  Ih'Iow  tlu 
George  Parker  ranch. 

This    test    has    proved    conclusively 
that    it    will   never   be    possible    to   di- 
liver    Vvater   at    the    reservation    duriuL; 

the  latter  part  of  the  year  without  the 

construction   of   adequate    storage    res- 

ervoirs    below   Mason   Valley,   at\d   the 

further  development  of  a  draitiage  sys- 
tem ill  this  valley. 


SACRAMENTO, 


CAL.— BEC 


TSBlAN  CROPS  FAIL 
\%m^  WHITES  TAKE 
^^     ALL  THE  WATER 


ifFallurel 

yesterday  ^^^..^I^tlng  fhe  govern- 

ment      m    »,  r  wnlker   Rlvor.     Un- 
I  rights   on   the   talker  ^^^ 

the   reservation.  ^  jj^y 

/^fd'■by    the    Indians    is    a    total 
planted   by    the    1  government 

loM.  It  ^f'jf'  that  the  Indians 
:  officials  y^^^'-^^L^ated  for  their 
!  .vould    b«      "°Xue     arrangements 

losses     an*„^,t'     their   rights   next 
made    to    protect   tneir    ne.  ^ 

, season.  " 


bH"  Treat  for  Commuters 

^Here's >>*  a  "thick"  fog  looks  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  region. 
When  a  c^^nap  sets  in  during  a  heavy  fog  the  latter  freezes  on 
pTne  needles  into  bunches  of  beautiful  crystals.     Picture  taken  re- 


cently  at  Susanville> 


Sierra  Indians  Call 
Frozen  Fog  'White  Death' 


SUSANVILLE,      Feb,       19.— Bpyf 
Idistrict    commuters    will    have      to 
visit  this  region  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada to   learn  *'all  there   is  about 

The  atmospheric  condition  called 
"DUKanymph"  or  ''white  death  by 
Indfar/liv'Jng  on  the  high  plateaus 
of  northeastern  California  and 
western  Nevada  has  been  unusually 
prevalent  this  season. 

Puganymph  is  a  climatic  state 
Iresulting:  when  a  ^^f^^y  fog  P^J- 
sists  with  a  temperature  far  below 
freezing.  The  deadlmess  of  this 
condition  has  been  known  to     the 

aborigine  with  l^i^  ^^,^^,  ^^.^^^"^^^ 
wherewith  to  combat  it.  for  many 
generations.  Pneumonia  exacts  its 
toll  and  swells  the  mortality  rates 
to  high  figures. 


The 
death" 


striking  name  of  "white 
is  given  by  the  Indians  to 
this  persistence  of  fog  and  zero 
temperature  because  the  fog  freez- 
es on  trees  and  all  vegetation,  pre- 
senting a  most  beautiful  appear- 
ance even  though  the  unwelcome 
herald  of  rising  mortality  percent- 
age to  the  red  man. 

The  white  death  or  ''puganymph 
has  no  terrors  for  Caucasians. 
Proper  clothing  and  comfortable 
homes  are  the  antidotes  which  ihe 
Indian  neglects  lo  provide,  pre- 
ferring to  live  as  his  ancestors  have 
lived  since  time  immemorial,  and 
conseouently  paying  the  penalty 
when  dense  fog  and  piercing  cold 
combine  to  make  lifo  uncomfort- 
able. 


RnT,N  an A.rAT...  UKClSTKl 

AFKIL.  24.   l'2i  - 

IJAN  BLOOD  mXING 

Uic  Indian  ^ccls  not  dying  out,  as  many  have  sui>- 
posed.  \ItMgrowing-on  the^c^^^^  The 

fuH^*0  ^^^  ^^^^  holding  their  own.      Ihe  mixed 
bloody) ar^Apyasing  at  the  rate  of  about  1 ,000  a 

Here  is  another  surprise.  It  used  to  be  traditional 
>i.*r  an  Indian  half-breed  was  **no  good.**  Yet  half- 
breeds  are  now  turning  into  substantial  citizens,  suc- 
cessful farmers  and  capitalists.  There  are  43,000 
Indians  settled  on  farms,  against  20,000  ten  years  ago, 
and  western  banks  have  $35,000,000  of  Indian 
money. 

The  race  wfll  probably  die  out  in  time,  Just  the 
same,  not  by  extinction  but  by  assimilation.  The  half- 
breeds  marry  more  and  more  with  the  dominant 
whites,  thinning  the  red  strain  in  their  blood.  There 
are  bound  to  be  more  and  more  mixed  marriages  of 
the  full-bloods.  Eventually  the  *'redskin"  will  be 
gone,  having  added  a  little  copper  to  the  average 
American  complexion  and  a  little  more  calmness  t( 
the  American  character. 


^->f 


Los  An^elet).  Call 

TIMES 
WAV  2  5  1925 


roWWOvTwiTH    DUr"S0LEMNlTY 

;^7F,;^i^7^rida^  Couple  at  Outdoor  Party 


OBLE    RED    MEN 

Wedding  Fails  to  Enliven  Visages 
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Tust  Married— But  No  Smiles  ^ 

war  dance  or  something.  ^ ^ __— - 

>,K     noble"^   n,an  retain.  J--,'---,^,",   SB^'i^/  br.ae- 
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Just  Married— But  No  Smiles 

war  dance  or  something. 


THE     noble     red     man  retained 
his        characteristic        dignity 
throughout    '*Sid      Grauman's 
Indian  Pow-wow."   as  thousands  of 
roadway    placards      announced    it, 
way     out  in  Cahuenga  Pass    yester- | 
day  afteroon.  An  audience  of  2  000 
or' 3000    persons    was    draped    over 
the    hillside    to    witness    the    tribal 
dances     "never     before  enacted  in 
the    daytime    in      the      history      of 
America"    and    a    "bona    fid®    mar- 
riage    of   two   Indians,"    which   was 
performed    by   Judge   Freder  ckson 
assisted    by    "the    living    replica    of 
Abraham    I^lncoln."  These    are 


manufacturer.  Even  thl?i  Kl^t  did 
not  break  the  bride's  and  bride- 
groom's funerel  calm. 

TUNES    ON    DRUM 

The  tribal  dances  were  done  to 
the  tune  pounded  on  an  orchestra 
base  drum  by  two  braves.  Every 
time  they  pounded  the  drum,  hun- 
dreds of  sparrows  gathered  over- 
head and  circled  about  while  the 
Indians  danced.  This  touch  was 
entirely  unplanned,  it  was  admitted, 
and  it  added  greatly  to  the  wlld- 
ness  of  the  scene. 

"Sid  Grauman's  Indian  Powwow 
was  marred  by  only  one  thing.  The 

— ^^tr  «- ' 

Insisted    that    those    at    the 
sit    down     so     those     behind 


Iff 

quoratTons  'from   the  "Jf  ^^f^^;^  tiJlPPo^^'^^e 

nnnnrer     Chief    Ham    Beall    of    the    front      --  ^       ^ 

WntPoni' tribe  ^^ould     see,       but      Natuie.    in    her 

I  Mr  Grauman,  who  is  himself  bounty,  had  strewn  the  hillside  with 
not  Rn  Indian  thus  honored  the  species  of  burrs  which  made  many 
Twenty  Arapahoes  and  Shoshones  i  of  the  spectators  verv  uncomfort- 
who  have  come  down  from  Win(y  able  in  their  seated  posture  dur- 
River  Wyo  to  sojourn  in  Holly-|  ing  the  ceremony  and  for  soiie 
wo^d'  The  Wyoming  Indians  had ^^  time  thereafter, 
as  guests  representatives  of  100' 
tribes,  and  these,  numbering  twen- 
ty not  counting  the  squaws,  were 
introduced  in  their  new  Indian 
suits.    Everyone    proved    to    he      a 

1  chief  Mr.  Grauman,  who  Is  known 
affectionately  by  his  .r'^^^Z 
friends  as  Chief  Watch  the  Box 
,  Office,  proved  to  have  longer  hair 
than  any  Indian  present,  except 
a  Hopi  dancer,  who  came  from  Ari- 
zona only   recently. 

PAIR  MARRIKD 
Chief   Goes  Ahead,  an   Arapahoe 
was  married   to   Josie  Washikie   of 
Ihe    same    tribe.    Judge    Freder  ck- 
son  had    some   difficulty   In   getting 
the    bride    and    bridegroom    to    re- 
peat  the   words    of   the   civil    cere- 
l^nony     He    -minded;  them    of    the 
white  man's  dictum  that  '"carriage 
U    the    most    beautiful    of    human 
'  relations."   This  Is  the  second   time 
in     history,     the    announoer     said, 
that    two    Indians   have    been    mai- 
ried   according  to   the   >^^lte   man  s 
rites,    all    the    Indian    missions      to 
the  contrary. 

The    Indians    present    performed 
a  "stately  wedding  march"  by  wan- 
dering   around    the    space    the    po- 
Hce  had  cleared,  to  the  tune   com- 
posed   by    Herr   Wagner,   and   af  er 
the    marriage    they    did    a      festive 
rllnce"   which   consisted    in   moving 
around  7n   a  circle   by   moving   the 
feet   as    little    as    possiUe    and    the 
rest   oi   the   body    not   at   all. 

To    carry    out    the    quaint    cere- 
mony,    wedding    gifts    irom     local 
business  concerns     were   presented 
the    happy    couple      ^^o    were    as 
solemn    as    could    be.      Among    the 
suitable    gifts,    the    announcer    ex- 
nlalned     were    two   vacuum    bottles 
from    the    Owl    Drug    Company,    a 
phonograph    from      the       Rudolph 
Wurlltzer    Company    and    a    radio 
^^t      from      the      Educational    Toyl 
Company.     One  of  the  many  chiefs 
present  gave  the  newlywcds  a  pair 
of  beaded   baby   moccasins,   hut   he 
failed'  to    state    the    name    of    thel 
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Hiawatha  and  Minnehaha 


— Vandcrbilt  Photo 


YMTMAM  MITPTIAI  S— Judge  William  Frederickson  (left),  as- 
JSly  Juaie  C.  E  BuU^f  Reno,  is  pictured  marrying  Chief  Goes- 
Ahead  and  Miss  Josie  Washakie  at  ceremonies  in  Cahuenga  pass  m  the 
south.  The  Arapahoe  and  Shoshone  tribes  were  hosts  to  representatives 
of  ten  other  tribes  at  a  powwow  on  this  occasion. 


tiAmance  of  sequoias 

/\    ^  I    il        TOLD  IN  INDIAN  LOREj] 


•bi^S 


With  club  women  of  the  state  at-  Tlage.  and  of  how  hla  mind  become 
tPndine  the  California  Federation  of  busy  over  the  mystery  of  what  was 
V^oSs   clubs!  <.evoting   their   at- 'termed   "the   talking  leaf "   a   paper 


tention  to  a  program  for  conserva- 
tion of  tha  gaAwnQaa,_aU<»ntion   has 
,TTr^n   o«lle(ncrTfie   fact   that   there 


found  upon  a  white  man  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Cherokees.  The  pris- 
oner explained   that  it  was  a  letter 


are  two  distinct  classes  of  redwoods,   from  a  friend  and  read  it  to  them, 
one    th^    Sequoia    Sempervtrena,    or  '  but  the  Indians  declared  it  must  be 
tlie  coast  redwoods,  and  the  other  a  message  from  the  Great  Spirit, 
the   Sequoia  Gigarttea.  "No/'      said      Se-quo-yah,      *'the 

m  the  former  class  are  the  great  j  white  man  knows  ^^^/^^^^^J^f .  ^;: 
redwood  trees  of  Santa  Cruz  coun-    words  fast  upon  paper,   just  as  w*. 


ty,  famed  the  world  over,  which 
thrive  along  the  coast  range,  not 
so  large  as  those  of  Santa  Cruz, 
but  of  the  same  class. 

The  trees  of  the  second  class  are 
ftound  higher  up  in  an  altitude  5000 
leet  or  above,  and  abound  profusely 
iln    the    Sierra    Nevada    mountains,  i 


catch  a  wild  animal  and  tame  it. 
He  then  vowed  he  would  write  an 
alphabet  for  his  people  that  they, 
too,  hiight  have  talking  leaver?. 
After  long  labors,  during  which  he 
carved  and  p«ainted  upon  bark  the 
things  which  stood  for  certain 
sounds,  he  perfected  82  signs  which 
,  .  -  ;  represented  every  sound  of  his  na- 
They   are  entirely   a   different   kml  | ^j^^  tongue. 

<t)f  tree,  the  wood  being  very  brittle  I  ^^  ^^^^^  '  summoned  neighboring 
and  does  not  make  good  lumber,  as  \^^^^f^  ^^^^  explained  what  he  had 
does  the  coast  redwood.  j  accomplished,  and  to  prove  its  prac- 

The  qu<?stion  as  to  just  where  tlie  I  ^ical  use  called  in  his  little  daugh- 
name  Sequoia  came  from  has  been  [^er,  Ahyokeh,  the  only  one  of  his 
raised,  and  according  to  Margaret  jffjj^ily  ^ho  had  shown  much  faith 
A.  Logan,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  I  j^  his  self-appointed  task,  il^he 
American  Cadmus,"  published  in  I  phild  was  sent  from  the  room,  the 
Put  West,  .she  says:  story    related,    while    some     of     the 

"There  could  hardly  be  more  ap-    chiefs     repeated     sentences     whiph 
Iproprlate  title  than  this,  which  ha^i    Sequo-yah  wrote  upon  the  bark,  and 


)een   given  the  truly  great  atborlg- 
|ine  who   is  commemorated  by  sci- 
ence   in    the   name   of     the     hugest 
:rees  in  the  •world— for  the  Sequoia 
Jempervirens.       the       Incomparable 
•edwo9d   of   California,    was    chris- 
tened  in  honor  of  the  only   Amer- 
ican   Indian  that    ever    invented    a 
written    language,    the    only    Indian 
'educator*  (as  we  use  the  word  now- 
adays),   Se-quo-yah,    the    Cherokee. 
"Se-quo-yah's     mother       was     n 
Cherokee    maiden   whom     a     Dutch 
peddler,     named    Gist,     wooed    and 
married    while    trading   among    her 
I  people.     Gi^t  was  a  lazy  vagabond, 
land    deserted    his   bride   before   the 
lend   of   two   years,   and   was    never 


when  she  returned,  Ahyokeh  read] 
them  off  as  readily  as  if  she  had 
heard  them  «poken.  The  chiefs 
were  at  last  convinced,  and  the  news 
of  the  great  discovery  spread.  When 
it  reached  Washington,  congress 
voted  a  silver  medal  and  $,500  be- 
stowed upon  the  inventor.  He  after- 
ward received  a  literary  pension. 

This  great  Indian  never  got  far- 
ther west  than  Colorado,  and  he 
never  siaw  the  great  forests  of  red- 
woods of  the  Pacific  coast  state 
which  bears  his  name. 

These  giants  of  the  forest  were 
given  their  name  by  Stephen  End- 
licher,  and,  according  to  the  new 
International  encyclopedia,  this  dls- 


seen  again.    Three  months  after  he  itingulshed    Austrian    botanist,    born 
disappeared    a   little   son    came     to  tat  Pressburg.  Hungary,  also  became 


cheer  the  widow's  solitude,  and  she 
leaned  him  'Se-quo-yah,'  which 
means  'he  guessed  It.*  a  probable 
reference  to  the  family  name  Gist, 
or  Guest;  but  poetically  apt  in  the 
light  of  later  events.  Among  the 
Knglish  he  was  afterward  known 
as  George   Guess. 


interested    In    literature. 

It  is  stated  that  he  ^as  so  Im- 
pressed by  the  story  of  this  ignor- 
atit  maiati  and  the  great  work  he 
did  in  creating  a  ^written  language 
for  his  people  that  he  gave  the 
name  Sequoia  to  the  greatest  of  all 
world    trees — ^those    ot    Sapta    Cruz 


Her  .story    goes   on    and    tells    of  county — in    commemoraftion    tft    V 
the    youth's    growth    and    his    mar-   Indian  whose  story  he  had  leao^d. 


Jttr«  !'•.   i"*-^' 


WHAT  IS 
AN  INDIAN? 

A  California  Indian  hks  .started  an 
agitation  to  abolish  the^^^\rd  'Indian" 
from  official  noiikiicla\rJi^  and  from 
American  usag/l  Vludian.'S  he  sayn, 
properly  mean?  ]Jia\iv4i  of  Irklia."  The 
American  aboriOeSWiould  l>o  called 
*'The  Red  Race."/ 

So  far  as  the  American  Indians  are 
concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
which  perhaps  few  of  them  share.  But 
there  is  a  real  reason  of  practical  con- 
venience, also.  The  American  lan- 
guage has  no  word  foi-  "native  of 
India.'*  In  English,  they  are  '*In- 
dians,"  while  our  native  American' 
race  is  called  "Red  Indians,"  orl 
"American  Indians.'' 

In  America  we  are  inclined   to  call| 
them   **Hidus."    But   a   Hindu   is  only 
one  sort  of  a  people  of  India.     Wha 
are    the    others,    and    what    name,    In 
American,  comprehends  them  all?     I 
we   could   find    some  acccptal)le  nauK 
for    our    natives,    "Indian"    mijjht    Im 
reserved  for  its  proper  meaning. 


' ( ♦. 
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-rhr^lans  being  the  sole  owners  ol  this  vast  land  ^t  <m«  b» 
,orr?he  invasion  of  the  white  man.  it  would  »-»  ^^^ . «  f ^Jf  ** 
we  give  them  honorable  mention  in  the  early  ^^^'to'^  «**'''"  ,^*"";, 
The  story  of  the  Banning  Indians  Is  the  same  P^^the^c  tale.  At^ 
terlng  losing  their  homes  and  vast  hunting  grounds  to  the  white 
men   they  lived  on  tracts  of  land  or  reservations  given  to  them  by 

^'^^CrrSlng  reservation  Is  Known  as  ^^l^^fl^^^::^^^^ 
ervatlon  and  each  full  blooded  Indian  is  entitled  to  ten  acres  ol 
and  ?he  early  industry  of  the  Indians  in  t*'"'' "^  ^7^  ,3 ''^2* 
raising,  and  later  they  began  raising  «f  °  "^J^miorUnf  InTul- 
cattle.  At  present  fruit  raising  Is  one  of  the  most  J»P«*»~  ""^^ 
tries  on  the  Potrero.  the  excellent  quality  ol  the  Irult  being  very 

"^"Crdlans  have  not  given  up  all  their  early  'o™- o^'/;X 
ments  for  they  still  hold  their  annual  fiestas,  which  Include  barbe 
Teswlr  dances,  peon  games,  fire  eating  contests,  horse  racing  and 

'^TheTdTans  In  this  section  of  the  country  are  not  U.e  ^e  IJ- 

dlans  farther  east.    They  are  lar,e  -^^^^ -^^.^^^^^ 
wnriikP    aa    the   eastern   Indians,      iney    seiaoiu    uoiu*v« 
:;       sett  ers   although  it  was  the  best  pc^icy  to  comply  wUh  tb^r 
Requests  as  far  as  possible.     Sometim^es  "^^/^ 7^"»\'f  ^^J^jiJJJ 
colch  that  operated  between  Los  Angeles  and  Yuma^^but  the  average 
Indian  was  friendly  to  the  early  pioneers  ot  Banning^ 
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Yv  Mt's  an  Indian? 

'cilFORNIA  Indian  has   started  an 
Xation  to  abolish  the  word  "Indian 
flom  official  nomenclature  and  trom 

Americ^  usage.       '^^T  „  .<„lfivp 

"Indian,"  he  says,  ^opei^ly  means  native 
of  India."  The  American  abongmes  should 
be  called  "The  Red  Race."  „  ,„„ 

So  f ai  as  the  American  Indians  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  matter  of  sentiment,  which 
^rhaps  few  of  them  share.  But  there  is  a 
real  reason  of  practical  convenience  also. 

The  Axaerican  language  has  no  word  tor 
"native  of  India."  In  Enghsh,  they  are  In- 
dians," while  our  native  American  race  is 
called   "Red   Indians,"   or    "American    In- 

In  America  we  are  inclined  to  call  them 
"Hindus."    But  a  Hindu  is  only  one  sort  ot 

a  neople  of  India.  ,    , 

What  are-  the  others,  and  what  name,  in 
American,  comprehends  them  all?  It  we 
could  find  some  acceptable  name  for  our  na- 
tives, "Indian"  might  be  reserved  for  itj 
proper  meaning. 
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Indians  Seek  Lea's  Aid 

A(.  JTo  Rename  Their  Race 


^ 


Congressman  Clarence  F.  Lea  of 
Santa  Rosa  has  been  appealed  to 
by  a  representation  from  the  So- 
noma county  Indians  to  interest 
himself  in  the  movement  to  have' 
the  name  "Indian"  changed  to  "Red 
race."  The  suggestion  was  Itrt^t' 
made  some  months  back  and  yes- 
terday a  delegation  was  to  can 
upon  the  Congressman  and  ask  his 
aid   at  Washington. 


eroic  Indian  Children 
ight  Forest  Fire  to  Save 


BY 

One   of 
cidents    co 


ke  Reft 
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DWArWf  ir.  DAVIS 

he    most   inter\stlng   in- 
^nected    w'ith  the   recent 
fire  on  theVope*  bordering  on  the 
^an   Luis   Key  river     and      Warner 
ranch    was    the    presence   of    mind 

exhibited    by   two    ^"^^^."^,^^^^^^.7Mi  P^^ 
living  on  the  timbered  sl^Si^efi  whicli"^  — 
form  the  ramparts;  nf  Mesa  Qjande^ 
.ear   Henshaw  dam.  I  *'\^ 

Edith  Guassac,  16,  and  'her 
brother.  A«^do.  11.  were  1<^^  at 
their  home,  situated  In  a  dense 
growth  of  oak  trees,  while  the  r 
father  with  50  other  i"®'^  was  fight- 
ing to  hold  the  fire  back  in  the 
San  Luis  Key  canyon  a  mile  or  so 

away 

The   coast   breeze,   which   comes 

up  regularly  at  9  or  10  <^'^^?^^^^^^ 
the  morning,  swept  through  the 
canyon  as  though  it  were  the  flue 
of  a  chimney  and  lashed  on  tne 
flames  through  the  brushy  and 
timbered  slopes  and  the  fire  be- 
came a  hurricane  as  It  whir  ed 
through  the  dry  and  Inflammable 
materials,  brushing  the  men  aside 
like  chaff.  It  raced  along  the  hill- 
side with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse 
whipping  Into  the  grass,  brush  and 
great  oak  trees  in  Its  path  and  con- 
suming them  like  so  much  tinder 
The  flames  reached  a  height  of  at 

least  100  feet.  ^     ^,       ^ 

Directly  In  the  path  of  the  flaines 
stood  the  Guassac  cottage.  Two 
successive  dry  years  have  dried  up 
most  of  the  springes  and  streams 
along  the  foot  of  these  slopes  and 
water  is  carried  by  the  Guassacs 
for  250  yards  over  rolling  and  rocky 
ground  -from  a  well  dug  in  a  dry 
wash. 

SET  BACK  FIRKS 
This  well  Is  eight  or 


deep  and  six  feet  In  diameter.  With 
rare  presence  of  mind,  the  children 
set  back   fires  around   the  edge   of 
their  little  .place  and  beat  out  the 
fire,   spreading     near     the      house. 
There    was    no    dry    brush    around 
house   and   ground    had     been 
tramped    bare,    a   condition    favor- 
able to  the  safety   of     the     house. 
But   burning   embers,      ashes      and 
leaves  were  carried  on  the  crest  of 
the  flames  and  jeopardized  every- 
thing in  their  path. 

At  one  place,  flaming  embers  set 
the  grass  on  the  Warner  ranch 
afire  and  then  a  fierce  race  was  on 
to  save  the  pasture  where  thou- 
sands of  cattle  grazed.  Vaqueros, 
Indians,  Mexicans  and  ranchers 
whipped  back  the  flames  on  the 
sides  to  keep  them  from  spreading 
while  the  wind  shot  a  tongue  of 
flame  speeding  across  the  ranch 
and  far  ahead  of  the  fighters. 

For  a  mile  and  a  half  the  fight 
went  on  until  the  point  of  the 
tongue  of  flames  was  within  a 
quarter  mile  of  the  brushy  end  of 
the  Volcan  range.  There,  during 
a  slight  lull  in  Its  ferocity,  the 
fighters  quelled  it. 

From  the  Warner  ranch  grade 
this  burned-over  space  looks  like 
a  triangular  blot  of  black  ink.  cov- 
ering hundreds  of  acres.  Had  it 
ever  reached  the  Volcan  mountains, 
a  thousand  men  could  not  have 
controlled  it. 

During  all  this  time  the  Guas- 
sac house  was  forgotten  and  while 
50  men  helplessly  watched  the 
flame,  the  Guassac  children  had 
done  all  they  could  to  protect  their 
home,  and  then  fled  for  their 
lives,  enveloped  In  smoke  and  'fol- 
nine  feet  [lowed  by  the  wind-blown  flames. 
With  quick  presence  of  mind  they 
ran  for  the  old  well  800  feet  away. 
While  Edith  had  won  many  a  foot 
race  In  competition  with  her  white 
and  brown  sisters,  this  race  was  of 
fiar  grreater  importance. 
CliOIB  INTO  WEMj    ' 

With  Agado  a  close  second  «he 
reached  the  well,  lifted  the  lid  and 
the  two  climbed  down  the  ladder 
into  the  water  and  pulled  the  lid 
down  after  them.  This  was  -done 
none  too  soon  as  the  flames  swept 
around  and  surrounded  the  well, 
roaring  past  and  leaving  smoking 
devastation   in   its   wake. 

The    father,      William      Guassac, 
and    \iis   brother    ran   their    horses 
through    the   blazing    grass    to   the 
house,  which  miraculously  escaped 
the  flames  and  finding  It  deserted, 
called   and   began   a  frantic   search 
for   the  children.     They   picked   up 
their  tracks  on  the  trail  and  pushed 
over  to  the   hill   where   once  stood 
the    house    of   their    father    In    the 
long  deserted  village  of  La  Puerta 
Gloria.      Nearby  was  the  well   and 
near  the  lid  stood  the  pet  dog  bark- 
ing.    Lifting  up  the  lid   and   peer- 
ing down,  they  saw  the  two  child* 
ren  clinging  to  the  ladder. 

The  fire  was  finally  stopped  after 
it  had  run  for  10  miles  along  the 
slopes  bordering  Mes«a  Grande  ibu 
the  main  part  of  this  region  w 
not  touched  except  at  its  ourer 
edge. 
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Representative  L  e  a  v  itt  s 

Bill  Cooperates  With 

Mrs.  Atwood 


Active  d£^ys  spent  in  the  iriterest  of 
hev  wards,  the  Indians,  are  crowding 
the  stay  of  Mrs.  H.  A.  Atwood  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  according  to  word  Te- 
Iceivcd  by  her  husband,  Dr.  Atwood. 
'Mrs.  Atwood,  who  \s  chairman  of  the 
(Division  of  Indian  Welfare  for  the  Gen- 
loral  Federation  of  Women's  Chibs,  has 
M>fen  in  Washington  for  some  time  and 
[has  been  frecjuently  called  into  confer- 
{once  b}^  the  hoiLse  committee  on  Indian 
[affairs. 

j  When  Mrs.  Atwood  first  went  to 
Washington  to  present  the  various 
;  needs  of  the  American  Indians,  she 
!  found  herself  far  from  welcome  and  in 
:i  recent  letter  she  tells  of  the  gracious 
/[^rfMMing  accorded  her  this  year  by  the 
same  committee. 

According  to  le!ep;raphic  whrd  receiv- 
('(\  last  nigh<  by  the  Kuter[)ri.sx»,  Chair- 
riian  Lcavilt,  an  old  tin^e  friend  of  Mrs. 
Atwood,  who  directs  the  activities  of  \h(- 
house  commiirce  on  In(han  affairs,  yes»- 
icrday  introduced  a  bil  ho  authorize  the 
«uv<'rnmcni  lo  withdraw  certain  lands 
a^ljacenfc  to  the  Morongo  Indian  rcscr 
^\.'<tion,  near  Banning,  to  be  incorported 
Into  <he  reservation  lands.  It  i.s  pre- 
sumcd  that  the  land>  referred  to  are 
locaterl  in  lh»?  watershed  'adjoining  the 
Inrlian  reservation  which  were  visiter 
last    year  by  ('hiiirman   l/^avitt 
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,Dr/^oterman  Talks  To 
Cosmopolitan  Club  On 

*The  American  Indian 

polltan  club  held  iu^HJ*c  e        ■• 

faculty  room.    /  4nf»vitably  have 

-The  Indian/ would  inevitao^y         J. 
been  displaced  from  the^^^^^^^ 

can  continent,       i-'r.      v>'«^   manner    in 
which    they   -wrere  ^'»v       g^^tes  Oov- 

'^^'::'.nf  has  7ver  facked  a  real  policy 

ernment  has  eyci   >        ,,       >. 

in  dealing  with  the  Indian  ^^_ 

^••'  ^'TntoTrlies    according   to   Dr. 
ganized   '"^o  tnoes.   a  ^^  ^j._ 

'^''^*!:T  H 'was  for  social  rather  than 
ganized  it  was  lor  =y  -vVaterman  con- 
political  reasons.    Ur.  Wa^l^rm       n  ^^ 

^.l,^4*'o?'thrrellIi^^%ustom«  o£  tjp^ 
Indian. 
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ROBERT  SCOTT,  son  of  Chief  Spot  of  the  Yurob  of  the 
Lower  Klamath,  who  has  come  down  from  the  mountains  to  plead 
for  return  of  some  of  the  land  taken  from  his  people,  who.  he  says, 
are  starving.      
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)Lea(?er  of  Yuroks  Here  From 

Klamath  Country  to  Plead 

for  White  Man's  Aid. 


*  Soft-spoken,  gentle  and  sensi- 
tive, Robert  Scott,  27-year-old 
iVurok  chieftain,  has  come  down  to 
Oakland  from  the  Klamath  to 
make  a  final  appeal  for  his  people 
at  Weitchpec.  at  the  junction-  of 
the  Trinity  and  Klamath  rivers. 

Robert's  real  name  is  Spot.  His 
father,  Chief  Spot,  withstood  the 
relentless  encroachment  o\./*i^ 
white  men  on  Indian  lands  until,  at 
the  age  of  90,  he  died.  To  his  son 
whom  he  called  Wogwu,  he  left 
the  obligation  of  representing  the 
Klamath  Yuroks  in  their  dealings 
with   the  white   men. 

PLIGHT  SERIOUS. 
Spealcing   brokenly,    Robert   told 
of   the   plight  of   his  tribe 

"Thev  have  taken  away  all  our 
lands    except    little    patches    along 
the   river    bank."    he    said.        It    is 
^""ot  enough  to  support  us.     We  can 
not  hunt  in  the  ranges,  and  if  we 
did    most    of    the    game    has    been 
ViiiPd  off  bv  your  sportsmen,     we, 
wo  catch  fis'k  only  for  livelihood 
^ay   not  fish  except   ^^rmg  white 
xSan's   season       We    can    not   burn 
the  underbrush  to  protect  the  deer 
of  the  forests  from  the  panther.  It 
U    a&ainst    the    law.^^    We    need    a 
pchool  and  a  doctor. 

Robert  told  of  his  father's  nego- 
tiations with  the  white  emissaries 
-My  father  trusted  them,  ne 
r  Faid  "and  relinquished  his  hold 
on  some  of  the  lands  when  they 
promised  they  would  allow  each 
fam  y  to  keep  ten  acres,  and 
would^  give  each  a  cow    a  team  of 

"^ZS^^^e  so  serious  in  the 
reservation  the  y^^ng  people  are 
compelled  to  go  away  to  seek  em- 
•nloyment  in  the  mills  and  cannei- 
?es    he  said.     A  long  journey  must 

^bU^pfon^otn^c^Try-  et^^^l^^^^^^^^^^ 
representative    of    the-  highest    In- 
dian  civilization.   ^^^  __..,, 
SERVED  IN  WAR. 
He    served    with   the    American 
Expeditionary      forces, .    ^nd      was 
gassed    in    his   last    major    engage- 
ment in  the  Argonne-  • 

"I  heard  there  was  a  wai   some- 
where and   everybody  was   &9"^S; 
he  explained.     "They  were  going  to 
fieht  for  their  country,  he  said,     i 
had  an  unqle  who  couldn't  read  or 
write,  and  he  was  a  soldier,  so  as 
I  could  write  my  name  I  knew  that 
I  should  be  willing  to  do  as  much 
as  he  did.     So  I  enlisted,  although 
thev  told  me  I  could  stay  home  if 
I   wanted   to.      No,   I   didn't    know 
there  the  war  was,  but  they  said 
it    was    fighting    for    our    country. 
And    now^it     seems    we^^  Indians 
haven't  got  any   country. 

Robert  was  put  into  service  as  a 
Sharpshooter  and  served  In  some 
of  the  hottest  engagements  of  the 
campaign.     He  was  running  mess 
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ages  from  line  to  line  when  he  was 

crassed. 

Scott  is  to  speak  before  the  Com- 
monwealth club  in  San  Francisco 
tomorrow  night  in  an  appeal  for 
correction    of    conditions     on     the 


reservation.     He  also  will  demon- 
strate some  of  his  tribal  songs  and 

dances. 

^6  is  staying  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Roberts,  239  Mather  street 
Oakland. 
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VISAUA.  AW'^^^atlon,  are  plan- 
'^»**  ^"ud  fXer  Bfow/which  will 
nlng  a  aiiJ^  fiLnLselvailon.  east  of 
be   heir^  *^!%?^mKl?l|   ""<*«''    **I* 

Portervv)^  tlv^Tulare  fcounty  Fed- 

auspices  •««  ^"^        ,     /^^Jh^ 

tration  of  Women  8  Cl]>bs. 
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Born  Century  Ago 


B!Q  CHlEr  HORSE  EAQL 
CENTENARIAN,  BUT  LIVELY 
AND  ONE  SPIFFY  DRESSER 


By  J.  LAWRENCE  TOOLE. 


All    good     Indians    are    not     dead-f 
Indians.     The  Rev.  Bis  Cliief  Horse 
Eagle    lives.      He    has    been    living 
now  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
and    still    gets    a  kick    out    of    it,    a 

hu^^e,  kick.  . 

I      Just   how  long  he  has  ^jeen  living 

the     Rev      Big    Chief    Horse    EagK 

i^n't      quite      sure.      He      wouldn  t 

s'.v6aiv, whether  it's  103  or  104  years 

since    lie     was     born.       The     Osar;e 

tribe  was  niovi;i?  around  t^o  fast  m 

the  B^'ck  Hills  c'  North  Dakota  at 

the    time   to   bother   with   birth   cer- 

i  tificates   or   f  uss   v.  ith    re:;istration 

Papooses,    even    the    papooso    ot    a 

chief,     weren't     of     much     account 

when  he  was  born. 

no    date    books    or 

skin  tents. 

He  was   born  in 


And  there  were 
diaries    kept    in 


1821   or 


IS^:^ 


|bIG  CHISF  horse  EAQUk 
authority  on  Indian  affairs,  nct«4 
lecturer,  now  a  San  Francisco 
visitor. 


o,  it 
may  have  been  182L  For  a  Ion? 
time  his  life  was  just  one  skin  teni 
after  another.  But  since  the  days 
of  the  L^kin  lent  he  has  awakened 
often  in  places  far  different.  Nlan- 
sions  and  palaces  here  and  there 
about  the  v^orld  bave  furr.iF:hed  him 
with  bedrooms.  Servants  of  presi- 
dents and  rulc-r:  h- v-  c-llc^  hiin. 
THIS  IS   DIFFERENT. 

He   awakened    the   other   morning 
in    a    San    Francisco    hotel    room,   a 
room  in  the  Wliitcomb  Hotel  and  a 
hotel   valet   laid  out   his   mocassins. 
Big  Chief  Horse  Eagle  dressed  care- 
fully     He  was  here  to  lecture,  .and 
thaidav   was   scheduled    to   talk    tu 
school  children.     The  valet  brushed 
his  buckskin  suit.     A  bit  dazed  that 
valet   was.     It    was   the   first   buck- 
skin    suit    he    had    handled    and    the 
beads      thr.l      frin-ed      it      were     a 
nuisance  to  handle.     The  moca^s^ins 
were  hard  to  manage.    Jeweled  the> 
were  and  required,  careiul  poUshing. 
Big  Chief  Hor::;e  Eagle  permits  no 
alien    hand    to    touch    his    vest.      A 
slip-on   sweater   affair,   it   is   woven 
jof   little   turciuoJse   beacls    in    colors, 
a    mosaic  of   flowers   and   geometri- 
.ral  designs.     Valuable  that   vest   is. 
worth  $1,000,  he  told  the   valet.     He 
has    a    dozen    like    it    and    changes 
every  day,  .lust  as  a  fastidious  man 
does   his   shirt. 

His  jewelry  Big  Chief  Horse  Eagle 
donned      himseli'.        Brown,     ahnost 
bliiCiv.   HngerB.     gnarled     «n<1    ^^'>^1^' 
liandled  the  first  necklace   lovingly.  I 
Made  of  seeds  of  a  tree  now  extinct 
it  is  long  and  heavy,     heeds  of  the 
old  avoboboe  tree  they  are,  he  tok 
the  valet,  the  only   necklace   like  it 
in  the  world,   worth  at  least   $-,000 
Over  it  he  draped  a  long  and  dang- 
ling   necklace    of    pale    green    jade 
beads,   lar.^e   lis   marbles,   ^vhlle   the 
valet    gasped.       Mot    »o    good    th  s 
necklace.    Big    <Cnief    Horse    Eagle 
smiled,     not     wortli     more     than     a 
couple  oC   thousand  dollars. 
HE'S*  A   MASON. 

\n   intricate   and   heavy   collar  ot 
woven  silver,  half  a  dozen  bracelets 
of   beaten  silver,  carved   in  strange 
designs    and   jeweled    witli    bright  .v 
colored     stones,    and    a    l^uge,    gyjld 
Masonic  emblem  complete  the  toilet 
of     Big     Chief     Horse     biigle.     1  he 
valet,  gaping,   was   politely  'curious. 
About    how    much   altogether.'     un, 
Big  Chief  Horse  Eagle  smiled,  used 
to    that    query,    not    much,    maybe 
$10,000,  depends  on  whether  a  mu- 
seum or  a  jeweler  is  bidding.     The 
valet     left,     enlightened     when     he 
learned  the  Osage  Indians  of  whom 
Horse  Eagle  is  the  Big  Chief,  come 


that  from  my  >outh.     The  first  time- 
I  saw  Glacier  Point   I  was  a  young 
pupoose.      We    camped    near    there. 
Always  Indians  of  my  tribe  camped 
on  high  ground.     I  remember  shoot- 
ing   burning    arrows    from    Glacier 
F^int  to  tell  ithe  Indians  in  the  val- 
ley of  our  coming.     That   was   be- 
fore   the    white    men    came,    before 
the    Spanish    even.      San    Francisco 
was  a  pue-blo   then  and    there   were 
tribes     of      Indians     encam}>ed     all 
around  the  bny.     I  came  do  vn  hen^ 
then.     We  hunted  through  tbe  San 
.Joaquin      Valley.      J      chased      wild 
horses  over  the  plain  where  Fresno 
standi,    now.      Yes,    indeed,    I    knew 
California    before   any    of    this    was 
dreamed  of" — he  waved  an  arm   in 
the    direction    of    the    window^  —  "I 
knew    it    before    the    days    of    gold 
Curious  to   look  back,   1   sometimes 
think." 

A  lot  of  things  the  big  black  eyes 
of     Big    Chief     Horse     E^agle,     now 
blinking  in  the  smoke  of  an  ornately 
banded   cigar,  had   looked  at   in   the 
too    years    they    have    been    seeing 
and   remembering.      The    growth    of 
\merica.    Libraries  have  been  filled 
amd    emptied   and    filled   again    with 
the  story  of  what  he  has  seen   and 
pj-rt  of   which    he    was.      The    .story 
of  his  life  is  the  :5tory  of  America 
ORIGIN  OF  HIS  NAME. 

"My      name.      Horse      Eagle?        I 
i^hased    wald    horses    afoot    when    a 
hov.     And  caught  them.     No  Indian 
runner    of    my    tribe    or    any    other 
cculd    excell    me"-~the    chief    talks 
English    good    as    any    senators    — 
"Uagle  is  my  family  name.     To  live 
up  to  it  1  had  to  catch  an  eagle.   I 
liave    a    dozen    bonnets.      Hundreds 
of   feathers   they  have,   tail   feathers 
of  eagles  I  caught  with   my   hand^ 
A    long   time  ago   that   was.   a  long 
lime.      Now     I    preach    and    lecture 
on   Indian    lore  and — " 

'•He  is  the  greatest  authority  on 
Irdian  lore  living.'*  put  in  IVHss 
Goodwin  admiringly,  "and  the  great- 
est authority  on  Indian  history  and 
on  Indian  rock  picture  painting, 
potroglvphs— "      Big-     Chief      Horse 


Eagle  smiled  and  bit  into  his  cigar. 


from   Oklahoma  where  there  is  oil. 
Bl"  Chief   Horse  Eagle  compl'Bted 
his  toilet  alone.     He  is  fussy  about 
his  hair  and   likes  time  for  it^s  do- 
ing.    There  is  still  a  lot  of  it  left. 
U   is   nearly   a   foot   long   and    falls 
in  a,  sort  of  pig  tail  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  tangle  in  the  layers 
of  beads  and  silver  around  his  neck. 
Oiling  and  brushing  it  requires  care, 
but  when  it  is  done,  and   the   face 
and  neck  it  surmounts  doused  w  th 
ice  water  till  the  skin  has  the  color 
and    patina    of    old    mahogany.    Big 
Chief  Horse  Eagle  looks  every  inch 
•ui  Indian,  the  sort  of  Indian  school 
Mds   read   a.bout    but   almost    never 


"Yes."  he  said,  "and  maybe  hiero- 
;ilvphics.     They    call   me    'U)e    l^los- 
sc^i   stone'  of  Indian  rock   picture*: 
It's    a    gift.      My    father    lianded    it 
down   to   me''— he   spoke   with    con- 
viction.     *'Just    now    I    have    come 
from     the     Painted     Rocks     in     the 
C:ir1ssa      Plains,      near     San      Luis 
Oljispo.    1  read  the  message  painted 
there   by   Indians    hundreds,    maybe 
a  thousand  years,   before  the  white 
man  c^me.     It  was  simple. 
THE    PAINTED    ROCKS. 

"The  Painted  Rocks  marked  a 
ffieat  place  of  Indian  worship  and 
sacrifice,  a  great  cathedral  wliere 
ec'>rth  worshiping  and  sun  wor- 
shiping Indians  gathered.  1  found 
the  altar  where  they  made  human 
sa.'riflccs.  sacrificing  to  appease 
the  gods  they  feared.  It  was  all 
very  plain   to  me—" 

"it's  a  gift."  declared  Miss  Good- 
win in  a  tone  of  belief.  "Ho  can 
read  Indian  inscriptions  that  have 
baffled  scientists  and  students  lor 
years  and  years,  read  them  at  a 
glance.  He  knows  the  secret  of 
every  painted  rock.    He—" 

♦•But  I  haven't  time  to  go  around 
deciphering  the  secrets  of  old  rocks. 
Mv  time  is  taken  up  with  lecturing. 
No      I've     never     written     anything 
'Scientific.     Never  written  anything. 
1  lecture  and  live.     Lecture  to  live 
•md  live  to  lecture.     Yes.     Just  now 
we  are  on  our  vv^ay   to  Sacramento. 
I'm   going    to   see    the   Governor   of 
the  State   there  and   start  a  move- 
ment to  have  the  Painted  Rocks  of 
Carissa  Plains  made  into  a  national 
monument.     There  is  no  monument 
that  would  be  like  it  in  the  country. 
Soon  there  will  be  no  more  Indians. 
I'm  one  of  the  last.    The  Spaniards, 
first  white  men  in  California,  have 
monuments    to    their    memory,    the 
Missions.     Long,     long     bef-ore     the 
Spaniards  Indians  filled  the  valleys: 
and  mountains  of  California.     They 
K)  Pain^oCd  Uocky.  Th'-y  should 


lecturer, 
vi3itor. 
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<»f  llttlo  t  tii(|in»jst»  beailN  in  t.olors. 
H  moNdie  «»f  flowers  and  geomeiii- 
4'al  desipiis.  \aluahlo  that  vest  is. 
worth  $1.(»oo.  h(^  told  the  >al*»t.  Ho 
has  H  doisen  like  it  and  <han^re8 
every  day,  just  as  a  fastidious  nirfn 
(Iter^    his   shirt. 

Ids  Jewelry  tiifs  Chief  Horse  lOuj^le 
ilonned  hiniseli.  H:-uwn.  almost 
Nffifi-iv  fingers,  gnarled  anti  lon<?. 
'Miidled  the  first  neoklace  lovingly 
Made  of  seeds  of  a  tree  now  extinct 
it  is  lonjE:  and  heavy.  Seeds  of  the 
old  avoboboe  tree  they  are,  he  told 
the  valet,  the  only  necklace  like  it 
in  the  world,  worth  ;it  least  $7,000 
Over  it  he  draped  a  long:  and  dang- 
ling necklace  of  pale  green  jade 
heads,  lar*?e  eLs  niafbles,  tvhlle  the 
valet  i,'asi>e(i.  Mot  .so  good  this 
necklace.  Big-  KJhicf  Horse  Eagle 
sir.  iled,  not  wortli  more  than  a 
couple  of  thousand  dollars. 
HE'S'  A   MASON. 

An  intricate  and  heavy  collar  t)C 
woven  silver,  half  a  dozen  bracelets 
ol  beal^u  silver,  carved  in  strange 
designs  and  jeweled  witli  brightly 
colored  stones,  and  a,  huge,  g'old 
Masonic  emblem  complete  the  toilet 
of  Big  c:hief  Horse  I^gle.  The 
valet,  gaping,  was  politely  'curious. 
About  how  much  altogether?  Oh, 
Big  Chief  Horse  Eagle  smiled,  used 
to  that  query,  not  much,  tnaybe 
$10,000.  depends  on  whether  a  mu- 
seum or  a  jeweler  is  bidding.  The 
valet  left,  enlightened  when  he 
learned  the  Osage  Indians  of  whom 
Horse  Eagle  is  the  Big  Chief,  come 
from    Oklahoma  where  there   is   oil. 

Bi:T  Chief  Horse  Eagle  completed 
his  toilet  alone.  He  Is  fussy  about 
his  hair  and  likes  time  for  its  do- 
ing. There  is  still  a  lot  of  it  left. 
It  is  nearly  a  foot  long  and  falls 
in  H  sort  of  pig  tail  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  tangle  in  the  layers 
of  beads  and  silver  around  his  neck. 
Oiling  and  brushing  it  requires  care, 
but  when  it  is  done,  and  the  face 
and  neck  it  surmounts  doused  with 
ice  water  till  the  skin  has  the  color 
and  patina  of  old  mahogany,  Big 
Chief  Horse  Eagle  looks  every  inch 
an  Indian,  the  sort  of  Indian  school 
kids  read  about  but  almost  never 
see,  even  in  the  movies,  where  all 
the  Indians  are  bad  Indians. 
HIS   ENGLISH    BOSTONESE. 

Dressed  till  he  rattled  and  jingled 
at  every  step  and  glittered  like  a 
jeweler's  window,  Big  Chief  Horse 
Eagle  was  ready  for  the  Ifecture 
platform.  Half  a  dozen  times  in 
the  few  days  he  was  here  he  lec- 
tured, talking  like  a  pumdit  in  the 
best  Boston  English,  thrilling  school 
children  with  Indian  lore,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  members  with  religion  and  other 
audiences  with  philology  and  eth- 
nology. And  in  between  lectures 
making  a  splash  of  color  and  noise 
in  the  sidewalk  crowds  through 
which  he  strode. 

When  not  lecturing  Big  Chief 
Horse  Eagle  was  being  interviewed. 
He's  an  honest  Indian,  He  doesn't 
shy  at  publicity. 

"Why  should  I?"  he  said  to  this 
interviewer,  *Tm  on  an  independent 
lecture  tour,  lecturing*  wherever 
and  whenever  I'm  asked.  I  have  a 
little  secretary  along  but  no  mana- 
ger nor  press  agent.  I  don't  need 
them." 

He  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  bit 
the  end  of  a  black  cigar  and  smoked 
Big  Chief  Horse  Eagle  doesn't  look 
a  bit  older  than  his  103  or  104  years. 
And  with  the  eyes  shut,  only  the 
ears  open,  it  would  be  sworn  that 
he  isn't  a  year  over  80. 
ALWAYS  ON  THE  GO. 

"People  generally  take  him  for 
a  man  -  of  70,"  said  his  secretary. 
Miss  Emma  Goodwin.  "His  activ- 
ity is  endless.  Three  lectures  a 
day  sometimes,  and' hosts  of  callers, 
and  it  never  seems  to  tire  him.  He's 
the  greatest  Indian  alive,  you  know, 
and  has  had  a  wonderful  life.  He 
went  to  Yale  when  he  was  49  years 
old.  He  has  traveled  all  over  the 
world.  He  was  a  guest  of  Queen 
Victoria  at  Buckingham  Palace  in 
1868,  I  think.  He  was  baptized  in 
the  river  Jordan.  He's  an  ordained 
Presbyterian  minister  and  has  a 
church  in  Oklahoma  now.  And  he's 
been  the  friend  of  every  great  man 
in  America  since  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Lincoln  was  his  friend.  So  was 
Roosevelt.  It  was  the  Big  Chief, 
you  know,  who  headed  the  Big  Four 
of  Indian  Chieftains  who  buried  the 
hatchet   with    President    Grant — " 

"Yes,"  smiled  Big  Chief  Horse 
Eagle,  "we  what  you  call  'buried  the 
hatchet*  one  snowy  day  at  the  foot 
of  the  White  House  steps  in  Wash- 
ington.    It  was  a  great  day." 

"This  is  the  first  visit,"  Miss 
Goodwin  went  on,  "that  he  has  paid 
to  San  Francisco  in  a  long  time. 
We  were  through  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley a  few  days  ago  and — 
IN  DAY^OF  OLD. 

"Oh,  yes."   said   Big  Chief  Horse 
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1«  cigar, 


Eagle  smiled  and  hit  into  his 
.,JM>hh5;.     They    caJl   me    'the   lin^ 

•t       a    gift.      My    father    handed    it 
do  vn    to   mo''^>^e   spoke   with    con 
vio  ion       -Just    now    1    have    c'om. 
f  orn     the     Painted     Rocks     in     the 
f^rlssa      Plains,      near      San      r.uis 

iUorl'^i    ^'*T*  ^^^  ^"essage  painted 
there   by   Indians    hundreds,    nmvbe 
a   thousand  years,   before  the  white 
man  t;amo.     It   was  simple. 
THE    PAINTED    ROCKS. 

"Tlie  Painted  Rocks  marked  a 
great  place  of  Indian  worship  and 
sacrifice,  a  great  cathedral  where 
ej-rth  worshiping  and  sun  wor- 
shiping  Indians  gathered.  I  found 
the  altar  where  they  made  human 
sacrifices,  sacrificing  to  appease 
the  gods  they  feared.  It  was  all 
very  plain   to   me—" 

"It's  a  gift,"  declared  Miss  Uood- 
win  in  a  tone  of  bolicf.  "He  can 
read  Indian  inscriptions  that  have 
■baffled  scientists  and  students  for 
years  and  years,  read  them  at  a 
glance.  He  knows  the  secret  of 
every  painted  rock.     He—" 

"But  I  haven't  time  to  go  around 
deciphering  the  secrets  of  old  rocks. 
My  time  is  taken  up  with  lecturing. 
No,  I've  never  written  anything 
scientific.  Never  written  anything. 
I  lecture  and  live.  Lecture  to  live 
and  live  to  lecture.  Yes.  Just  now 
we  are  on  our  v/ay  to  Sacramento. 
I'm  going  to  see  the  Governor  of 
the  State  there  and  start  a  move- 
ment to  have  the  Painted  Rocks  of 
Carissa  Plains  made  into  a  national 
monument.  There  is  no  monument 
that  would  be  like  it  in  the  country. 
Soon  there  will  be  no  more  Indians. 
I'm  one  of  the  last.  The  Spaniards, 
first  white  men  in  California,,  have 
monuments  to  their  memory,  the 
Missions.  Long,  long  before  the 
Spaniards  Indians  filled  the  valleys 
and  mountains  of  California.  They 
left  the  Painted  Rocks.  They  should 
be  preserved  for  what  you  call  pos- 
terity. 

"Myself?  The  secret  of  my  long 
life?  Don't  worry  or  grieve.  Fresh 
air,  fresh  water  and  little  food  and 
deep  breathing.  Simple  and  trite. 
Yes.  What  isn't  that  is  good?  Yes, 
I  smoke,  a  lot.  Have  done  it  twice 
as  long  as  you  have  lived.  And  I 
drink  a  little,  but  not  much  nor 
often. 

"There  is  no  secret  to  long  life. 
To  live  long  avoid  what  shortens 
life,   that's   all."  / 
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he  Mescal,  One  of  the  Choice 
S5twftJii^Viu*«l    Desert  Dishes  c 


By  GLEN  E.  STURDEVANT 
(Banger  Naturalist,  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.) 

GT?  AND  PAN  YON  NATIONAL  PARK.  July  10.— Ihe     mescai. 
Ti?terts«nranc,ent  and  modern   history.  Is  a  species  of  a.ave 
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trinkets. 


The  Supal  Indians,  dwelling  In 
Havasupal  Canyon,  in  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  are  one  of  the  few 
remaining  tribes  that  still  use  this 
plant  for  food.  The  plant  is  more 
familiar  to  them  under  the  name  oi 
'•veyel." 
ReMembles  a  Pineapple 

The     veyel     is     gathered     In     the 
Rprinjf    after      the    bud      is    started. 
The    plant    is    cut    off   close    to     the 
f-roiind  and   the  leaves  trimmed  off 
except     the     asparagus-like     tender 
leaves    near    the    protruding    stem. 
Considerable     precaution     is    neces- 
sary      in     N  gathering       and       trim- 
mining     the     "veyel/*    as    the    sharp 
denticulated     structure     and  spines 
r.n         the         leaves         may         cause 
great       bodily       discomfort.         The 
••veyel"    resembles    a    pineapple      to 
some    extent    at    this    point    in      its 
preparation. 

When  a  sufficient  supply  is  gath- 
ered a  roasting  pit  is  prepared. 
This  is  about  three  and  one-half 
feet  deep,  two  feet  wide,  and  three 
feet  long.  The  sides  are  walled  up 
and  rounded  water-worn  rocks 
thrown  in  until  the  pit  is  about 
one-half  full.  Firewood  is  gathered 
and  piled  into  the  pit. 
Preparing  the  Roasting  Pit 

Who  should  light  the  fire?     To  a 
white   man    such   a   question    would 
be    immaterial.        Not    so    with    the 
Supal    Indian,    however,    for   certain 
tribal    customs    have    been    handed 
down     that     govern    Precisely    who 
shall    and    shall    not   light   the   fires 
in    the    "mescal"   pit.     It   is   an    an- 
cient  belief   among  the   Supais   that 
the    fires    nhall    be    started    only    by 
members  of  their  tribe  who.«',e  birth- 
days   occur    In    summer.*     It   is    ac- 
cepted   as    a   fact   that   If   one    born 
In   winter  would   start   the   fire^.  the 
•vevel"  would    never    cook    but    in- 
stead would  look  white  rather  than 
the   customary  brown,   roasted,   col- 
or.    The  fire   Is   kept  burning   until 
the  pit  Is  assured  of  "plenty  of  heat 
and  plenty  of  smoke." 

When  the  fire  is  finally  allowed 
to  burn  down,  one  Indian  tamps  the 
rocks.  This  Is  done  by  taking  a 
rounded  boulder  weighing  fifteen 
of  twenty  pounds  an^  repeatedly 
throwing  it  in  the  pit  until  the 
rocks  are  thoroughly  packed  witn 
a  uniform  slope  to  the  center.  The 
heat  from   the   pit  necessitates   fast 


work  on  the  part  bf  the  tamper. 
The  large  rock  Is  then  thrown  away 
and  the  "veyel"  placed  in  the  pit 
to  roast. 

The  plants  are  put  into  the  pit 
bottom  side  up.  This,  according  to 
the  Indian,  assures  more  steam  and 
better  cooking.  When  all  of  the 
"veyel"  has  been  placed  In  the  pit, 
the  top  is  covered  with  hay  or  a 
sack  and  finally  covered  with  dirt 
and  allowed  to  roast  for  thirty-six 
or  forty-eight  hours.  .,     ^« 

The  Indians  paint  their  faces 
with  oxide  of  iron  so  as  to  insure 
a  thorough  roasting  of  the  *  vevel. 
The  Iron  pigment  Is  not  removed 
until  the  "veyel"  has  been  tasted 
and  found  quite  palatable.  This  Is 
ascertained  by  one  of  the  old  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  who  acts  as  orfl- 
clal  taster.  One  of  the  "veyel  is 
removed  from  the  pit.  Members  of 
the  tribe  standing  around  can  soon 
tell  the  condition  of  the  edibles  by 
merely   observing  the    taster  a  i^-ce. 

One  of  the  Choice  Dishes 
of  the   Supal 

Thev    are    finally    removed    from 
the    pit    and    served     to    the    tribe. 
The   bottom   part   Is   sliced    and   cut 
into     small      portions.        These     are 
chewed    and    the    sweet    syrup-like 
juices  extracted.  *  The  upper  part  is 
sliced,  dried  and  served  as  a  sweet- 
bread.     The    tender    asparagus-like 
leaves    are    ground  Into  a  meal  ana 
placed  on  a  woven  frame  to  dry.     The 
frame  is  made  from  the  dried  stalk 
that  shoots  up  In  the  spring  of  the 
year.      The   meal    Is    then    placed    in 
containers   until    It   is    needed   as     a 
sweet    cake   flour.     When   needed   it 
Is  soaked  In  water  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  mixed  with  corn  meal.    The 
sweet  cakes  made  from  this  mixture 
arc   one    of    the    choicest   dlshfes     of 
the   Supai   Indians.  ^   *,    ^ 

Although   the   custom    of  roasting 
the      "mescal"'      is     still      prevalent 
among    the      Supal      Indians,     It    is 
feared  that  another  generation  will 
find    it    a   lost    art:    with    the    pur- 
chasing power  of  the   dollar  famil- 
iar   to    them    and    where    a    can    of 
beans  may   be  purchased  for  a  few 
cents,    the    incentive    that    has    for« 
merly   caused     the    Indians    to    per- 
form   the    arduous    labors    attached 
to    roasting    the    •'mescal"    will     be 
lacking. 


D.    C,    TTTTTT^KDAY.    JULY    15.    1926. 


INDIANS  PLAN  TO  DANCE 
3  DAYS  WITHOUT  FOOD 

Shoshone   an'd  Bannock   Tribes  in 

Idaho  to  Renew  Ancient  Ritual 

Once  Barred  by  !Law. 

I  By  the  Associated  Presi. 

'  POCATEIiLO,  Idaho,  July  15.— 
With  the  rising:  s*un.  Saturday  n^orii- 
ing,  the  stalwart  bucks  of  the 
Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  tribes 
will  begin  the  first  sun  dance  on  the 
Fort  Hail  reservation  in  four  yeai-?< 


Indiana  began  to  assemble  at  the 
biff  bend  of  the  Port  Neuf  River,  ten 
miles  west  of  Pocatello  yesterday. 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  gi;«at 
reserv-ation  they  caine.  some  in^  cars, 
some  afoot,  but  the  majority  In  di- 
lapidated wagonsi  and  on  horseback, 
to  take  port  in  the  dance  in  honor 
of  the  sun  god. 

The  high  pnests  of  the  two  tribes 
.will  for  three  days  supervise  the 
ritualistic  dance,  which  for  hundreds 
of  years  wa**  believed  to  be  the  means 
of  insuring  the  warriors  against 
I  phvsical  defects  and  promoting 
I  spiritual  perfection. 

During    the    entire    three    days 


no 


food  will  pas®  the  lips  of  the  dancei^, 
but  water,  made  pure  by  the  sun  god, 
\vill     be      sparingly      allowed.        The 
dancers    are    not    permitted    to    resrt^ 
and   must   dance    continuously.      ine 
sun  dance  was  forbidden  by  law  for 
the  i-eaaon  that  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice   of    the    participants   to   slit   the 
chest  muscles  and  insert  deer  sinew* 
therein.    Dancers  would  then  susrpend 
themselves  by  these   sinews  and  re- 
main in  that  position  until  either  their 
muscles  or  the  sinews  gave  way. 
. — •— [ 

The  Passion  Play  at  Oberam- 
mergau  was  established  in  the  year 
1633.  I 


Pall  Tonight  Begin  BJ^a^^^^^^^ 
'       And  Fast,  Minu^Barbaric^l o^^^ 

%rCAT^trSo.     July     ^^--AfXT  ^^rin^^^^ 

,  v^S^and  oi  59  Shoshone  and  Ban-^"^  p^^es  ^V  "'^^^^/J.^cies. 
picked  band  or  »  ^^^^  In-    passed  un/«^,\X   eiven  the  dancers 

nock  braves  from  tne   ''  ^       -^^  food  will  ''^^f  ^^^ich  starts  at 

man    Reservation    th^^,r^rabo«r  a   during  the  ceremon^^^^^^^  ,,, 

-llrVtotr  ^r:^r  irr^evival  ot  the    sunset   ^^^/X- Jf^^-^r 
^t^^^^^:i-^:SZ^^^p^  frHEnts  drop  .ro. 

r.s^ernr^^^^^x^ 
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REV.  JIfEINLANO 
TORY   OF   I 


MATTERS 


Rev.  William 
er  of  the  day  at 
is     luncheon 
charge   of 
the  Moron 
Banning,    and 
Alaska  in'  th 


land  was  speak- 
riday's  Klwan- 
Weinland  has 
vian  Mission  at 
dian^  Reservation^^r ' 
as  fi  missicraary  in 
early  days. 
He  said  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  20,000  Indians  in  the  state 
of  California,  of  which  17,000  are 
living  north  of  the  Tehachapi  moun- 
tains, and  the  remaining  3,000  on 
thirty-two  reservations  of  varying 
areas  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  The  reservation  near  Banning 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  them  all. 

The    executive      order      signed    by 
President    Hayes,    setting   iiside    land 
for  the  Morongo  Indians,  was  quoted, 
withdrawing    from    sale    and    settle- 
ment all  the  even  numbered  sections 
and    all    the    unsurveyed    portions    of 
Townships   1   and   2    South,   Range   2 
East,  and  Townships  1  and  2,  Range 
3  East,  excepting  sections  16  and  36, 
and  excepting  also  all  tracts  the  title 
to  which  had  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of    tiie    United    States     government. 
This   executive  order  being  later  re- 
Iscinded  and  the  lands  being  restored 


,,...^:, 


to  the  public  domain,  resulted  in  var 
ious  tracts  being  settled  upon  by 
white  people  who  received  legal  title 
thereto.  In  this  way  the  water  bear- 
ing lands  at  the  Potrero  all  passed  in 
to  the  hands  of  white  people,  who 
later  were  dispossessed  by^  another 
executive  order,  producing  chaos 
worse  confounded. 

1     The  disinterested  efforts  of  Mr.   C. 
O.   Barker  and   of  the  Indian   Rights 
Association    were    spoken    of,    result- 
ing in  the  law  of  January  10th,  1891, 
51st    Congress,    creating    a    Commis- 
sion of  the  three  with  power  to  set- 
tle all   such  land  entanglements  and 
select  suitable  lands  for  the   Indians 
of  Southern  California.     As  members 
of  the     Commission     there   were  ap- 
pointed the  Hon.  A.  K.  Smiley,  Prof. 
Charles    Painter    and    Judge    Moore, 
three  friends  of  the  Indians,   if  they 
ever  had    any.      The   work    of    these 
commissioners    gave    to    the    Indians 
a  solid   body   of  land  at  the   Potrero 


The  flowers  came  fipm  the  Bram- 
kamp  gardens,  and  wire  as  follows: 
Shasta  daisies,  RudbeCkia,  Penstem- 
um,  Zinnias,  Petunias,  Dahlias,  Del- 1 
phinium,  French  Marigolds,  Stocks, 
Nasturtiums,  Hollyhocks,  English 
Daisies,  Montbretias^  Snapdragons, 
Cannas.  M.  French  Oilman  had  the| 
nearest   correct   list. 

Bottell     Also     Speaks 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner! 
A.  E.  Bottell,  a  member  of  the  Riv-| 
erside  Kiwanis   Club,   was   also   pres- 
ent and  told  of  his  work  in  the  con- 
trol   of    weed    pests,    especially    thel 
puncture    vine,   and   asked    the    local 
club   to   co-operate  with  the  Kiwanis 
clubs    of    Riverside    and    Hemet-San 
Jacinto    in    interesting    the    boys    in 
kelping  to  eradicate  the  weed  pests. 
Last     year     the     Riverside     Kiwaj|is| 
Club    conducted    a    contest    for   Ae 
boys,   giving   a     week's     trip  to/the 
state  agricultural   school  to  thywin- 

covering  about  twelve  thousand  ber. 
acres,  including  all  water  rights  on 
said  land,  the  white  claimants  re- 
ceiving in  lieu  land  lying  west  and 
southeast  of  Banning.  This  plan  of 
settlement  was  endorsed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  ratified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
finally  enacted  into  law  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Taking    into    consideration    all    the 
varying    interests    Involved,    this    set- 
tlement was  eminently  fair   and  just 
to  both  Indians  and  whites.     The  law 
of    January    10th,    1891,    referred    to 
above,    also    provided    for    the    allot- 
ment of  lands   to  Individual  Indians, 
not    to    exceed    20    acres    of   orchard 
land    with    water   to    the    head    of    a 
family,   and  ten  acres  to  a  single  in 
dividual  over  21  years  of  age.     How- 
ever, when   Miss   True  was   the  local 
superintendent,  she  brushed  this  law 
aside  and  assigned  the  orchard  lands 
to   the   Indians   on   the  prorata  basis, 
five    acres    to    each    individual,    men, 
n  and  children  alike.     There  be- 


to  the  hands  of  wHire  p€o 
later  were  dispossessed  by,  another 
executive  order,  producing  chaos 
worse  confounded. 

The  disinterested  efforts  of  Mr.   C. 
O.   Barker  and  of  the  Indian   Rights 
Association    were    spoken    of,    result- 
ing in  the  law  of  January  10th,  1891, 
51st    Congress,    creating    a    Commis- 
sion of  the  three  with  power  to  set- 
tle all   such  land   entanglements   and 
select  suitable  lands  for  the  Indians 
of  Southern  California.     As  members 


um,  French  MarTgolds^Stocks^ 
Nasturtiums.  Hollyhocks,  English! 
Daisies.  Montbretias,  Snapdragona. 
Cannas.  M.  French  Oilman  had  the| 
nearest   correct   list 

Bottetl  Also  Speaks 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner! 
A.  E.  Bottell,  a  member  of  the  Riv- 
erside Kiwanis  Club,  was  also  pres- 
ent and  told  of  his  work  in  the  con- 
trol of  weed  pests,  especially  the 
puncture  vine,  and  asked  the  local 
club  to  co-operate  with   the   Kiwanis 
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of  the     Commission     there   were  ap-   (lubs    of    Riverside    and    Hemet-San 
pointed  the  Hon.  A.  K.  Smiley,  Prof.   Jacinto    in    interesting    the    boys    in 
Charles    Painter    and    Judge    Moore,  helping  to  eradicate  the   weed  pests, 
three  friends  of  the  Indians,   if  they  I^ast    year    the     Riverside     Kiwaj^sl 
ever  had   any.      The   work    of    these  Club    conducted    a    contest     for    Ae 
commissioners    gave    to    the    Indians  boys,   giving   a     week's     trip   to/the 
a  solid   body   of  land  at  the  Potrero  state  agricultural   school   to   th^win- 
covering      about      twelve      thousand  jaer. 
acres,   including   all    water   rights    on 
said    land,    the    white    claimants    re- 
ceiving  in  lieu   land   lying  west   and 
southeast   of  Banning.     This   plan   of 
settlement  was  endorsed  by  the  Com- 
missioner   of    Indian    Affairs,    ratified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
finally  enacted  into  law  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Taking    into    consideration    all    the 
varying    interests    involved,    this    set- 
tlement was  eminently   fair  and   just 
to  both  Indians  and  whites.     The  law 
of    January    10th,    1891,    referred    to 
above,    also    provided    for    the    allot- 
ment of  lands   to  Individual  Indians, 
not    to    exceed    20    acres    of   orchard 
land    with    water   to    the    head    of   a 
family,   and  ten  acres  to  a  single  in 
dividual  over  21  years  of  age.     How- 
ever, when  Miss  True  was  the  local 
superintendent,  she  brushed  this  law 
aside  and  assigned  the  orchard  lands 
to   the   Indians   on   the  prorata  basis, 
five    acres    to    each    individual,    men, 
women  and  children  alike.     There  be- 
ing  no   law  at   the   time   to   warrant 
,  this    principle      of      allotment,    Miss 
^^'True's    work  was   set/apide,   and   the 
pendulum,    confusing    the    issue,    was 
set  in  motion,  the  final  solution  being 
reached  only  by  the  passing  by  Con- 
gress   of  the  bill   peremptorily  order- 
ing  the   Secretary   of   the   Interior   to 
proceed  to  allot  on  the  prorata  basi?, 
which  has  been  done. 

Several  bills  before  the  present 
Congress  were  explained.  The  bill 
known  as  H.  R.  9497,  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Kahn,  appropriates  from  the 
federal  treasury  a  sum  calculated  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  cents  an  acre  for 
every  acre  in  the  state  of  California 
not  now  owned  by  Indians,  said  sum 
to  be  expended, by  a  commission  for 
the  benefit  of  landless  Indians  of 
California. 

Another  bill,  known  as  H.  R. 
introduced  by  the  late  Judge  Raker, 
provides  for  the  submission  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  of  the  claims  based 
on  the  18  treaties  made  with  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Indians  of  California, 
which  treaties  were  never  ratified  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  As 
the  Indians  have  at  least  a  moral 
claim  in  the  matter,  they  should  be 
given  their  day  in  court. 

It  is  likely  that  bill  H.  R.  7826,  cre- 
ating courts  for  Indian  offenses;  will 
become  a  law  with  some  possible 
amendment  by  which  misdemeanors 
will  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
j  state  courts,  where  Indians  have  ac- 
cess to  said  courts. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  Ban- 
ning has  always  been  an  ideal  Indus- 
trial  school  for  the  Indians  of  the  lo- 
cal reservation,  affording  instruction 
in  horticulture,  which  the  Indians  are 
(.applying  to  good  advantage  on  their 
own   orchards. 
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State's  Authority  to  Interfere 
With  Federal  Ward  on  Res- 
ervation Basis  of  Test  Case 


't'irhether  the  state  of  California 
or  any  of  its  peace  officers  has  the 
right  to  arrest  Indians  on  reserva- 
Unng  fi/VT  nsMp*f^^*  til^^""'  and  under 
sole  control  of  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  questioned  in  a  suit  on  file 
yesterday  in  Riverside  County. 

De  Lores  Norte,  Indian,  living  on 
the  Morongo  Indian  reservation,  in 
Riverside  County,  filed  suit  in  the 
Superior  Court  asking  $20,000  dam- 
ages of  Judge  Lee  D.  Childers,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  of  San  Gorgonio 
township,  alleging  that  the  judge 
caused  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of 
disturbing  the  peace  in  the  reserva- 
tion, and  Issued  a  complaint  against 
him. 

According  to  Attorney  Fred 
Thompson,  counsel  for  Norte,  the 
reservation  is  imder  the  sole  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  Attorney  Thompson  in  his 
complaint  alleges  that  early  last 
May  Judge  Childers  ordered  Norte's 
arrest,  when  Henry  Pablo,  another 
Indian  on  the  reservation,  com- 
plained that  Norte  had  entered  into 
a  fight  with  him. 

Norte  was  refused  a  jury  trial  to 
determine  the  facts  set  out  in  the 
complaint,  he  alleges,  and  he  was 
falsely  imprisoned  for  ten  days  be- 
fore  Attorney  Thompson  could  ob- 
tain his  release  on  a  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus  issued  in  Superior 
rourt.  It  was  further  alleged  by 
Norte  that  Justice  Childers  "acted 
with  malice  and  without  probable 
cause,"  in  sentencing  him  to  jail^ 

Norte  nlleges  that  he  was  di- 
nged in  the  sum  of  $20,000  JpT  th<5 
false  imprisonment. 


^  in  Pay ^20  Acre 
For  Sonoma  Co,  Land 

Sta-^  b'ackTyou     farmers!     Don't 
rush,  nor  crowd!     Uncle  Sam  wants,^ 
fto  buy  some  Sonoma  county  land  ana 
fhas  $5000  to  spend  for  it.    He  ib  offer^' 
5ng  you  twenty  dollars  per.  acre,  andl 
L  doubt  the  old     fcentleman     conH 
dently  expect*    to    ^e    overwhelmed 
with  acres  and  acres  of  land  thrown 
in  his  face  at  that  price. 

You  see  he  is  going  to  buy  some 
ranch  homes  for  Sonoma  county  and 
other  California  I"dians-at  last^ 
1     Last  week  your  house     of    repre. 
sentatives  at    Washington    ^^^^ 
\ated  |;^00  for  that  purpoM,  statiiw 
that  rwas  to,  go  exclusivley  f or  the 
'purchase  of  "homes     *or     bomdess 
Lians."    Then  in  its  •  v,«dom    the 
house  directed  the  expenditure  of  the 
$5000  in  these  glowing  words: 

"The  mQ«ay  for  homeless  Cali- 
fornia Indians  must  be  spent    in 

buying  tracts  from  two     to    ten  , 
atres  at  an  average  cost  of  $20  an 
acre  for  small,  wandermg  bands 
of  Indians    with  no    reservation  j^ 
now.    The  Indians  are  permitted  ' 
to  build  homes    on  these    tracts  -, 
which  are  purchased  usually  near  -. 
a  town    where    the    adult    r^ale   j 
members  of  the  tribe  will  have  an  ^ 

opportunity  of  earning  a  living. 

Poor  Lo.    He  is  to  have  a  home  at 
la'.t      Note     the     specifications:      It 
must  be  bought  in  two  to  ten   acre 
tracts  at  a  naverage  price  of  $20  per 
ce.  and  it  must  be     near     a  town, 
presumably  in  walking     f^"'''''^ 
L  can  walk  to  the  job  and  thus  earn 
his     living.       Also     he       IS    to     be 
PERMITTED  to  build  a  home  on  this 

'"S  still     iB  out  of    luck.     Twenty 
dollars  might  buy  him  the  landjiia 
sticks  to  a  Sonoma  county  farmers 
boots  some  rainy  day,     but  scarcely 
more  than  that.     Permitting  him  to 
build  a  home  on  it  might  seem  to  be 
impossible  to  anyone  but  a  member 
of  the  national  house  of    representa- 
tives to  whom  all  things  are  possible, 

probably. 

We  are  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced  that  about  the  best  thing  to 
do  with  Lo  is  to  send  him  to 
Congress,  by  doing  that  we  might 
get  a  glimmering  of  native  intel- 
ligence in  that  body  and  help  solve  rf 
few  of  his  own.  problems.  ' 
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GOVERNMENT  BUY 
TRACT  FOKINDIAN 

RESERVATION 

The  fifty-acife  tract  belonging  to 
A    Gflbbi  on     the     Alexander  Valle: 
highway  and  adjoining     the     Lyttoi 
school  has    been   purchased  by   tn 
U    S.   Government,   the   deed  havinj 
been  recorded  Wednesday.    The  trad 
is  to  be  used  as    an  Indian  reserys 
tion  and  Is  the  same  tract  that  thei 
was   so   much    objection   to   by   res^ 
dents  of  the  valley  some  fewmontU 
ago,    when    negotiations    were)  undc 
way  for  its  purchase. 

The  matter     of     providing     bette 
quarters  and  giving  more     attentio 
to  the  welfare  and    comfort  of     tm 
Indians  in  this  section  has  been  a  11^ 
question  for  some  time.    Mrs.  Walt. 
Leroux     of     Alexander     Valley     hi 
shouldered     the     responsibility     an 
given  of  her  time,   and  after  caref J 
investigation  and  co-operation  on  th 
part  of  many  club  ladles,  the  deal  hal 
been    consummated,  and  much  credH 
is  due  Mrs.  Lerou£  ' 

About   seventy  Indians,  embracini 
Geyserville,  Dry  Creek  and  thePomoi 
.tribes  will  occupy  the  rancherie. 
The  price  is  reported  to  have  beei 

around  110.000. 

Having  accomplished  her  first  bl( 
purpose,   Mrs.   Leroux  no«r  hopes   t( 
secure  federal  or  other  aid  In  erect- 
ing homes  for  the  Indians,  especially 
for    those  who  ar^ged  and  unable] 
to  work  for  th^&elves.     Eventually 
she  hopes  t/be  able  to  provide  for 
them  a  ynk  and  water  system  that 
will  nj<(ewater  to  their  homes,  a  com- 
muimy    bathhouse    an«    tribal    gther- 

(g  place,  with   playgrounds  and  ath- 
"letic  field  adjolnln^t. 
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d     for     sal( 

idH^md  tne^sale  will   b( 
,  sealed  bids  for  the  lands] 


Indian    lands 

counties^  .>^TT#ve 

at   public 

held  June 

in    question    to    be    sent    to    the    Indian] 

Agency,    Sacramento. 

The  listed  lands  in  this  part  of  the 
state  comprise  the  east  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  22,  town- 
ship 34  north,  range  4  west,  compris- 
ing 80  acres.  This  land  is  in  Shasta 
county  and  stands  in  the  name  of 
Nina    Gregory,   valued    at   $500. 

The  other  tract  is  in  Trinity  coun- 
ty, in  the  name  of  Jim  Settle,  is 
valued  at  $3000  and  is  described  as 
lots  3  and  4  and  the  south  half  of 
northwest  quarter  of  section  4,  town- 
ship 33  north,  range  9  west,  comprising 
161.29  acres. 
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,1    Tr«ipv;t-i    at    the      Sobolni 
The   annual   FiesU   at    ui       --— -. 

eveS.  to  coulTTtTTtlutt;  this  Sunday 
I  oveninl     According   to   reports  i     is 
one   of  th.  most  largely  attended  ^^■ 
'  estas  held  in   recent   years. 

A„  old  Indian  '•'•■'•^'""'^"^^^^'^tf "  j,,  1 
WHS  held  the  first  three  "^^^f  J^'^ 
will  be  repeated  on  »^«  ^f ^J  '^'^^,"1 
niE-hts  This  takes  place  at  S.OO  p.  m.  \ 
nights.     Mu  y  ^,,t>  program 

The  principal  leauut  ^  rrh„r«- 

U^r-rnpsdav    \V'-h'esday  and    Thurs- 
for   Tuesnay.    v>  „...;n^  perVorni- 

\  day  nights  was  a,U .  .•  o.. .  .r.-,  P 
auce  bv  a  young  doserl  Indi.i.  . 

All  kinds  of  IndUui  games  and  sp«_  .  , 
Viucnding  base  ball  t^amc.  are  beug 
luelrt  each  day  and  pri/.es  au  ,.«ara 
^d   tor  the  diflerent   -«.a^^^ 

..u'sic  trllie^:'- thic.  Le  being 
Tjoyed  every  afternoon  and  eveniiig. 
r\l.  committee  it.  ^;^-«;,^i;'^',S. 

ySo  l>ah.     Tribal  ome-ve^ 
tain   Bernard  Rcsvaloso,  J"^'«*v7"^ 
cSiUo;       and       policemen,    /fcente 
bugo  and  Joe  A.  I^ala.    
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tDUBON    ^CIEH 
EARS  TALK  ON 
INDIAN: 

Roland  Ross  GiTCsln^erest- 

ing  Data  at  Regular 

Meeting 
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^'The    r.flHfornia      Indians,      de-; 
pendent  sTTHey  were  upon  nature  1 
I'or  everything  to  Bustaiu  life,  were 
resourceful  and  in  their  wil^d  state 
showed      the      same      intellectual 
traits  upon  which  we  p.ride     our- 
fielvcp,"     declared     Roland     Case 
Ross  in  his  talk  before  the  Pasa-j 
dena  Audubon     society     Saturday, 
evening.      Mr   .    Ross      said      that; 
though   his  subject  had   been   an- 1 
nounced  as  "Wild  Birds  and  Na- , 
ture  as     the      American      Indians  1 
Knew     Them."  he     would     speak 
chiefly  about  the  Indians'  relations 

to  nature. 

"Though  we  love  nature,"  saidi 
Mr.  Ross,  "we  also  fear  it  andi 
would  hesitate  to  go  into  the  wild-  j 
erness  dependent  on  our  own  re-' 
sources  for  food,  clothing  and  | 
shelter.     Yet  that  is  just  what  the 

Indians  have  done.'  i 

The     California     Indians     were; 
composed  of  numerous  tribes,  rep-| 
resenting    many    of    the   large    In- 
dian family  groups,  and  the     lan- 
guages spoken  in  California  were 
more  than  among  all  other  Indian 
races   combined.      Bec^ause   of   the 
diversity   of    the   country   the   va- 
rious tribes  clothed  or  fed  them-1 
selves   according  to   the     supplies 
available    in    their    particular    re- 
gion, and  their  customs  and  reli- 
gions were     as     varied.     Because 
their   needs   were   amply   supplied 
in  their  own  territory,  they  seldom 
traveled  far     from     home.     They 
were  not  fighters,  the  l^^SS^^^^-^ In- 
dians of  the  south  in  their  timidity 
hiding  from   the  wOiite  men.      In- 
dians lived  in  the  mountains  and 
the  valleys,   the  forests  and      the 
plains,  the     desert     and  the     sea 
coast.     At  the     coast     they  were  ^ 
content   to   gather   mussels,   while 
the     mountain     Indians     traveled 
long  distances,  using  the  sling  shot  i 
to  kill     game.     Nothern     Indians, 
shot,  and  snared  deer  and  dressed 
in  the  skins.      Pits  were   dug   for 
the  black  tail  deer  and  became  so 
numerous   that   the    whole   region 
war,  riddled,  and  from     this     Pit 
river  received  its  name.      Salmon 
was  an  important  food.  They  were 
trapped   in   the  spring      and      falli 
when  the   great  run      of     salmon 
came  up  the  streams,  dried,  then 
flesh  and   bones  pounded  in  mor- 
tars  and   stored   away   for   future 
use.     In  the  central  valleys  sever- 
al  tribes  united   in  driving   bands 
of  antelope  until     they     encircled 
them,    when   two   men   from   each 
tribe    shot    the    antelope    as    they 
raced   about.      Jack   rabbits   were 
hunted  by  the  plains  Indians,  who 
killed  them  with  a  throwing  stick 
resembling  a  partially  straightened 
boomerang,       which       Mr.      Ross 
showed.       Other       rabbits      were 
snared.     The  skins  were  soft  and 
tender,  easily  punctured,  but     the 
Indians     tore     them    into    strips, 
dried  them  in  the  sun,   then   tied 
the  stripy  together  and  wove  on  a 
loom  blankets  having  fur  on  both 
sides,  strong  and  durable.      Tight 


ciotn   was   woven   from   the   inner! 
bark  of  willov/s. 

Acorn  meal  was     the     Indians 
staff  ot  life.     After  leaching  with 
hot  water  to  remove  the  tannin,  it 
was  stored  in  containers  and  kept 
dry,   sweet,  clean  and  safe      from 
rodents.      Mr.   Ross  said   that  the 
acorn*  of  the  tan  bark  oak  seemed 
the  favorite,  the  black  oak  acorn 
ranked   high,    l.ut  the   golden  cup 
or    canvon   oak   was      called      the 
•hard  \o   crack   oak,"    and    scrub 
oak   acorns   were   only   used   from 
necessity.      A   Fresno   Indian    boy 
told    him    that     the     Indians    stiH 
went  to  the  mountains  for  sugar 
pine    nuts    and    pounded    and    ate 

acorn  meal. 

Baskets  used  for  cooking  were 
shown  and  a  sifter  made  from  the 
Indas    or       rcaUud    trcf-        Tho    in- 

IveJ    roots   of    lUt      uog 

tA.ltPe,.  .eve   woven      of         bcj^ 

f.om  the  6'-"'»"f  '':f^^„Hi  the  juicel 

chewed  y"^c«  «l^    \"^;a  of  ntanyl 

'""%'^'nbo:-rien      Mountain  .an-l 

tough   f'''^''«   '"^^n   trow   thlH   fl»u.v 

,,alK   «<>'■«   *"^if;"n,,  u>.e(i  the  ajravel 

Tin.  d3«ert  •  i<i> •'";',  ",    ^.,„.,.„  chew- 


•"vKj?j 
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TniH  yucca  chew-| 


^Af»^e   not   fighters,  ilu-   Digger   In- 
dians of  the  Fouth  in  iheir  timidity 
hiding:  from   the  white   men.      In- 
dians lived   in  the  mountains  and 
the   valleys,   the   forests  and      the 
plains,  the     desert     and  the     sea 
coast.     At  the     coast      they  were 
content   to   gather  mussels,   while 
the     mountain     Indians     traveled 
long  distances,  using  the  sling  shot 
to  kill     game.     Nothern     Indians 
shot  and  snared  deer  and  dressed 
Ir.  tho   skins.      Pits   were   dug   tor 
the  black  tail  deer  and  became  so 
numerous    that    the    whole   region 
waf;  riddled,  and  from      this      Pit 
river  received  Its  name.      Salmon, 
was  an  important  food.  They  were 
trapped   in   the  spring      and      fall] 
when  the   great  run      of     salmon 
came  up  the  streams,  dried,  then 
flesh  and  bones  pounded   in  mor- 
tars  and   stored   away    for   future 
use.     In  the  central  valleys  sever- 
al tribes  united   in  driving  bands 
of  antelope  until     they     encircled 
them,   when   two   men   from    each 
tribe    shot    the    antelope    as    they 
raced   about.      Jack   rabbits   were 
hunted  by  the  plains  Indians,  who 
killed  them  with  a  throwing  stick 
resembling  a  partiallystraightened 
boomerang,       which       Mr.      Ross 
showed.       Other       rabbits      were 
snared.     The  skins  were  soft  and 
tender,  easily  punctured,  but     the 
Indians     tore     them    into    strips, 
dried  them  in  the  sun,  then   tied 
the  stripy  together  and  wove  on  a 
loom  blankets  having  fur  on  both 
sides,  strong  and  durable.     Tight 
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cJotli   was   woven   from   the   inner| 
bark  of  willov/s. 

Acorn  meal  was  the  Indians'! 
staff  of  life.  After  leaching  with 
hot  water  to  remove  the  tannin,  it 
was  stored  in  containers  and  kept 
dry,  sweet,  clean  and  safe  from 
rodents.  Mr.  Ross  said  that  the 
acorn  of  the  tan  bark  oak  seemed 
the  favorite,  the  black  oak  acorn 
ranked  high,  but  the  golden  cup 
or  canyon  oak  was  called  the 
"hard  to  crack  oak,"  and  scrub 
oak  acorns  were  only  used  from 
necessity.  A  Fresno  Indian  boy 
told  him  that  the  Indians  still, 
went  to  the  mountains  for  sugar 
pine  nuts  and  pounded  and  ate| 
acorn  meal. 

Baskets  used  lor  cooking  were, 
shown  and  a  sitter  made  from  the 
Judas   or      redbud    trrp.      The    lu-l 
^dians  obtained  color  by  UBinz 
red   roots   of    the      dogwood,      the 
brown  inner  bark   of   the  willow, 
and  black  maidenhair  fern  «tems. 
Fish  nets  were  woven      of      fiber 
from  the  ground  iris.     The  women 
chewed  vucca  stalks,  until  the  juice 
was  extracied  aud  a  cud  of  many 
tough  fibers  left.     Mountain  san- 
dals were  woven  from   this  fiber. 
Tho  dGsert  Indians  ubed  the  agave 
or  century  plant.  Tiiis  yucca  chew- 
ing  wore   down   the   teeth    of   thei 
women.     Stems  of  the  squaw  bush 
were    split    into    three    fibers    foi 
weaving.     Mattresses  and  other  ar- 
ticles were  woven  from  the  rushes 
of  the  cat-tail.     Stiff  stems  of  wild 
rye  grass  were  utilized  for  arrows. 
Soap  root  provided     a     cleansing 
«uds   for   the  hair   and    was      also 
i  brown  into  streams  to  poison  fish 
for  food.     Liver  bitten  by  rattle- j 
snake",  poisoned  the  arrows  thrust  A 
into  it,  and  the  black  widow  spider  | 
wa^;   crushed  and     also   used     f oi   \ 
poisoning   arrows.      Certain   k  nds 
of  cocoons     were     fastened     to  a 
stick  for  rattles  and  wild  gourds  . 
were  used  also.  !| 

For  food  the  Indians  dug  lily 
bulb^:,  drove  grasshoppers  into  pits- 
of  fire  and  roasted  them,  and  didj 
aot.  despise  fat  caterpillars,  slugs, 
and  angle  worms.  They  set  piles 
o^  cholla  cactus  on  fire  at  night 
and  killed  quail  which  they  drove 
I;  toward  the  fire. 

Bird  feathers  were  used  in  va- 
rious ways  and  nests  of  the  eagle, 
condor,  hawk  and  crows  were  con- 
,  sidered  the  property  of  the  tribes 
Un  that  locality.  Mr.  Ross  demon- 
istrated  a  bit  of  Indian  handicraft; 
'by  making  sparks  fly  when  a  spln- 
I  die-shaped  piece  of  wood  was  rap-j 
iidly  twirled  on  a  flat  block.  i 

1      Dr.   E.  C.   Bull,  curator  of     the 
( hildren*s  room  at  the  Los  Angeles 
museum,   had   an    interesting   dis- 
play of  Indian  money,  ornaments 
and  baskets.     He  told  of  the  uses, 
'the  Indians  made  of  bird  feathers,- 
the   eagle    feathers    forming    head' 
dresses  of  chiefs,  and   during  the 
snake    dances   two   eagle    feathers 
are  used  to  fan  snakes  attempting, 
to  coil.     Dr.  Bull  said  that  hawks, 
road-runners  and     eagles     always 
fan    coiled    snakes   to   make   them 
uncoil  and  then  kill  them.  Baskets 
were   decorated  with   the   feathers 
of  the  mallard  duck,  bluebird,  ca- 
nary, the  crests  of  quail,  and  the 
red  patches  of  woodpeckers.    The 
red  scalps  of     woodpeckers     were 
regular  coin  auioug  iH^  i..^ia.' 
:      Roland   Ca5ie   Ross   was   electee 
vice-president  of  the     society,     oi 
fill  the  vacancy     caused     by     th 
deaih  of  O.  T.  Denny  in  June.  Mfs. 
Sidney  Moore,  Mrs.  Theresa  Hojiet 
Patterson    and    William    R.    D/ke- 
man  v/ere  elected  directors  tu/suc- 
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Fasting  Indians 
Dance  3  Days  in 
Weird  Sun  Ritnal 


FORT  HALL  INDIAN  RESER- 
VATION (Idaho),  July  21.— (AP) 
— With  undiminished  enthusiasm, 
50  Bannock,  Shoshone  and  Lemhi 
Indian  braves  today  went  through 
the  contortions  of  their  strangest 
ritual,  the  sun  dance,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  reverberating 
throb  of  a  huge  tom-tom  and 
the  weird  chant  of  the  squaws. 

The  hours  of  continuous  ef- 
fort without  food  or  water  since 
the  dance  started  at  sundown 
yesterday  have  in  no  way  dulled 
the  spirits  of  the  dancers.  The 
ceremony  will  continue  without 
interruption  until  sunrise  Mon- 
day, when  the  strongest  brave 
will  be  declared  the  greatest 
dancer. 
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J^DIANS  TAKE  LICENSE  TO  WE 

Chief  WnBe  Groom  to  Osage  Beaut; 


Motion-Picture  Actor  Smitten  by  Cupid 
Chief  Redwing,  well  known  In  film  circles,  to  soon  to  marry  Rose  Marie. 
i  SfTroS  ^back  home  in  Oklahoma"  In  full  tribal  rites  at  coming 
Elks'  rodeo.  With  them  is  shown  Marriage  License  Clerk  Rosamond 
Rice. 

a  marriage  license,  the  first  applica- 
tion becoming  Invalid  when  it  was 
not  used  In  the  legal  time  limit. 

Rose  Marie,  who  appeared  at  the 
marriage  license  bureau  In  full  In- 
dian costume  as  did  Chief  Redwing, 
is  25  years  of  age  and  her  home  is 
in  Ponca  City,  Okla,  It  will  be  her 
first  marriage.  Redwing,  a  Chero- 
kee Indian,  Is  30,  and  hl«?  home  is  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.  It  will  also  be  his  first 
marriage. 


NOTICE  of  Intention  to  marry 
was  posted  yesterday  by  Chief 
Redwing,  familiar  Indian  fig- 
ure in  motion-picture  circles,  and 
Rose  Marie,  wealthy  Osage  Indian. 
They  plan  to  marry  In  full  Indian 
regalia  and  under  tribal  rites  as  a 
feature  event  at  the  Elks'  Rodeo  at 
Baker's  Ranch  on  the  12th  Inst, 

Yesterday's  action  marks  the  sec- 
ond time  the  two  have  applied  for 
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Iay^ugust  24,  iv>; 


WHAT   DO   YOU   REALLY   KNOW 
ABOUT    INDIANS? 


What  do  you  know  about  i^Indians? 
Of     course     everyone     taiow^     some- 
thing   about    them,    the    knowledge 
being    gained   from    school    histories, 
moving    pictures    and    popular    wild 
west     stories.     But    there     are     still 
things    to    be    learned    about    them. 
Even  the  government   is   still   study- 
ing   our   first    inhabitants.     Some    of 
the     service    which    the    Bureau     of 
Ethnology     at    Washington    is     per- 
forming    in     studying     the     redskin 
and    preserving    the    early    architec- 
ture   and    reconstructing    the    early 
history    of   these    interesting    people 
will    be   found    in    an    article    in   the 
current  number  of  the  National  Re- 
public.    "Learning     About     Indians'* 
is    the    title    of   the    article    and    it 
was     vmtten     by    Prof.    J.     Walter 
Fewkes,  chief   of   the   Bureau   of   U. 
S.     Ethnology.     In  '  writing    of    this 
Indian  study,  Dr.   Fewkes  says: 

"The    study   of    the    American    In- ^ 
dians  may  be  embraced  under  three 
heads:    First,    who    are    the    Indians 
and   where   did   they   originate;    sec- 
ond,   to    what    other    race    are    they 
most     closely     related;     third,     how 
long  a  time  has   elapsed   since   they 
emigrated    to    America;    fourth,    any 
and    all    characteristics    of    his    de- 
velopment and  history  that  make  it 
possible  for  the  white  man  properly 
to    appreciate   the   life   of   the   abor- 
igines.    Such    are    the    aims    of    the 
Bureau      of      American      Ethnology, 
which   not   only  studies   the    Indians 
but    also    makes    known   by    publica- 
tions   the    results    of    these    discov- 
eries.    In    proof    of   this   I    may   in- 
stance a   series  of   about  forty   vol- 
umes of  well  illustrated  reports  and 
bulletins     crowded     with    facts     and 
knowledge    obscurely    known    outside 
of    specialists,    much    of    which    has 


not    been    assimilated    or    taught    in 

our  educational  institutions.  In  these 

reports  will  be  found  myths  and 
legends  as  fascinating  as  classical 
prose  and  poetry  and  authoritative 
accounts  of  almost  every  phase  of 
Indian  life. 


"in  these  the  Indian  is  interpreted 
as   a   mason,    a   weaver,   a   potter,   a 
musician    and    an    artist,    in    all    of 
which     arts     he    excelled.     In    early 
days     one     who     held     that     Indian 
music    was    anything    more    than    a 
series    of    war    whoops    or    gutteral 
shouts    was   discredited;    but   largely 
through  the   work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  we  have  now  come  to  re- 
gard Indian  music  as  an  artistic  ex- 
pression of  a  great  race. 

"The  study  of  the  languages  of 
the  Indians  is  now  a  distinct 
science,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  The 
Indians  of  Ethnology.  The  Indians 
of  North  America  had  many  differ- 


ent  languages  and  idioms.  Differ- 
ences in  languages  is  a  means  of 
racial  classification. 

"We  know  this  social  organization 
was    of    a   most   complicated   nature. 
He   was    a    politician.     The    Six   Na- 
tions of  New  York  devised  a  league 
of  peace   for   mutual  protection   and 
preservation  from  destruction— a  un- 
ion for  safety  called  the   League   of 
the    Iroquois— many    years    before    a 
league   was   devised  for   a  like   pur-j 
pose    by   the    white    man.     The    pro-, 
visions  mentioned  in  this  similaritieal 
to    those    embraced    in    the    presentj 
League   of   Nations." 
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Fourteen  Indian  chlldi^^n  stepped 
[into  Supreme  Court  records  yester- 
Idny  and  helped  obtain  a  $2,000  judg:- 
Inient  for  their  father,  A.  La  CounU 
La  Count,  an  E^re^^  Indian,  was 
ll^nocked   from   his  Hcycle   and   in- 
jured by  a  truck  driven  by  Mateo 
^Pasarlch.        The      Superior      Court 
ttrarded  him  $2,000  in  damages*  but 
•asarich  appealed  the  case. 
The    Indian    submitted  -no    brief. 
iJFIe  forwarded  to  the  Supremo  Court 
n  affidavit  declaring  that  he  had 
'ourteen  children  and  was  too  potyr 
'0    pay   for   a   bri^f.      The   justicya 
affirmed  the  $2,000  award,  f 
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[ndiansout  of  luck  again 

IndlSi*   of  •m'd^oYomo   reservation,   near    Banning, 

are  &ik  for  aij  ihyestjgation  of  conditions  among  them. 

i%W*  t^ktVr old  story  c^  affairs  under  the  Indian 

ureau/tL  *ft&  i^^^^  ^"d  wholly  disgrace-  '^ 

fu    deiartmcXnd'r  the  government,  with  the  possible  | 

exception  of  that  pertaining  tc  the  admmistration  of  oil  ? 

""'"The  class  of  men  almost  '^^y^..^^^^^"^^,,  ^UmeS 
is  sufficient  ground  to  assure  t^e  I^^dians  of, aU-toatm^^^^ 
and  liHle  consideration  for  nnytuing  except  the  well  oeing 
oFthe  agenrhirr^self .  San  Die;  o  county  reservations  if 
conducted  under  the  county,  v.  5uld  be  the  suUie^^-  ^J 
ar-md  lurv  investigaticn  as  sen  as  one  convened,  i^asx 
?pafhiK  a  dcin  Indians  fsce  1  a  Federal  court  because 
SiiSw^s  done  to  prevent  bootleggers  operating  openly 
at  one  of  the  fiestas  and  a  gen  ral  row  occurred.   And  so 

°"  oT  one  result  ever  follcwr.  the  investigation  of  con- 
ditions^n  an  ""dlan  re.ervaticn.  The  a.ent  alwaysj^ 
reives  a  liboral  coat-  of  whitev/ash  and  ^^^«  J^^^S^^^ 
ponsible  for  the  event  are  '^^"^^'X^^'^^fy^^''" 
discipline,  according  to  the  v/ays  of  the  Inaian  liCieau. 
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Conditions  at  J/lof  0^0  Res- 

Assertedly  mi 

They  Should  Be 


ervatjafi 

■iirrh 


Demandirg   a   "complete   investi- 
gation"    of     conditions  ^  assertedly 

pxisiting  on  the  Morongft-iW**" 
:'pv"uon  and  of  administra  Ion 
of  itkfffea  petition  soon  is  to 
be  circtlM"  among  Indians  for 
signature  and  will  be  forwarded 
^Immediately  to  Washington 

Jyty  Tee*  memhe^s"^"V  'S 
who  visited  the  agency  in  tl^e  fed- 
eral building  here  to  file  objections 
'against  treatment  accorded  Ramon 

'°V\n"yfarr%"ho-   w^nS 
'"fth  GarcT  were  Henry  Mathews 
and  William  Pablo.  „„ariv 

'stretching   from   a  Pof  *  "eariy 
1  within  the  city  limits  of  Banning 
m'    across    the    low    mountains    to 
'the    desert    beyona.    the    Morongo 
[the    aeseri    u  y  mdians 

reservation  is  saia  oy    "      nrnmis- 
to  be  the  most  fertile  and  promis 
inff  of  any  in  Southern  California. 
B^t   assertedly  through  the   negli- 
gence  of   those    in   charge   of    the 
reservation,    crops    have    not    been 
nroperly    marketed    and   for   three 
?S  no  profits  have  been  realized. 
'  Lack  of  Law  Charged 

The  tribesmen   also   charge  that 
tvio  reservation  is  practically  witn 
out  law  and  has  became  a  h|ven 

,?/oseSris  fmS^Sbiricrs 
r  Fta^r  th^^t  Th^nrs 

T?o  S?d  pSUr  fro"^  r^- 
Ss'  Who  "taK^  refuge   within  the 

'^Tdtnf'of    the    reservation    are 

ircnorted  to  have  become  incensed 

ove?  treatment  accorded  the   aged 

r-orria    relative  to  w'.ilrti  fl^e  visit 

'mid  to  the  federal  office  here. 

r^f  C    L    Ellis  was  reported  to 
Slvf  aLred  the  redmen  that  an 

fiVrotinn  will  be  made  next 
^"11'^^  The  Indians  say  that  a 
previous  investigation  did  not  ma- 

*"(SSa.     according    to    Mathews 
an°    PaV    signed    a    contract 
wrnnirht  to  him  by   agents  out  ot 
?^r  federal    office    here,    whereby 
Antonio    Armejio,    Spaniard,    could 
lf"\°"ws  land  on  the   reservation, 
r^     ofir,  is  said  to   have   been  re- 
^'Ired  in  the  contract  to  keep  the 
?  nri    and   appurtenances   in  repair 
r".  in-Sead  he  is  reported  to  have 
r^'Jufed   the   property   to   deteri- 
Se    to   ahow^^ck   to   trample 
?ri!    tree,  and  fences  to  fall     > 
r  Bondsmen    furnished   securo/^o 
Lsfo  at  the  time  of  the  leas^g  of 
Se  land  but  they  have  j/  been 
required  to  forfeit  the  m^ey,  the 
ilndians  claim. 


Uhridisvillf,  0.  Chronicle 
-.UAK,  ■:,  iy:;y 


INOTANS  TO    SKEK   «(»\ERNMENT    AID 

IN  (  AriTAL  X^l¥ 

An  '-nssanlf  u\>«u  the  im'tionsjl  <-ai.it!.l  by  n  band  f'l 


.f^ 


ij  <.a 


2.(MK)  Indinns  fromitijc'  (>p<*>«  spjiccvs  (»t'  tl\e  west,   is  bein« 
pliuiiiefl  by  Staricliig  iienr,  .i^renl    chief    of    tril»es    in    the 


western  and  sontlijvefetern  stnte.>f. 

The  "invasion^  will  he  one  of  peacefnl  rKMielration, 
liowever,  and  the  "(ireat  AVIiite  Fatlier'--in  this  case 
Ilerhert  Hoover— need  have  no  fear  of  ll.vin^  tomahawks 
or  secret  amhnshes.  [ 

Accordiiiju-  to  Standing;-  Hear,  several  thousand  Indians 
i'(^presentinji;-  I'Vi'vy  tribe  in  a  (h^zen  or  niorc'  western  and 
siinthwestern  states,  will  .gather  in  Rapid  ('ity.  South  Da- 
Ix'ota,  on  .Inly  2!)  next  for  a  six  day  council— '1  ho  ^I'^ntest 
and  last" — the  chief  says.  ; 

J^'ollowivu-  th(»  confwence,  It  is  jdanned  to  have  about 
2.(M)()  Kednien  start  an  overland  trek  in  coveied  wajions. 
diawn  by  sha.i?ji:y  cayuses.  to  AVashinuton.  where  ])etitions 
will  be  presented  t^)  th<*  president  and  th(^  national  congress 
se(d<inp:  ''redress"  for  the  indians. 

,  Included  in  the  petitions  will  be  one  for  payment  of 
money  fn)m  tln^  .government  to  the  Indians  for  the  ricli 
rdack  Hills  country  of  South  Dakota,  now  valued  at  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars. 

The  Indians  will  also  se(»k  aid  from  the  i^overnmeni 
in  lijihtiui;-  tuberculosis  annni^  the  remaininjr  Kedujen  (d' 
(he  W(^st. 

Kducational  and  otlier  matters  will  also  be  discusst^d. 
Chief  Standinin'  l>ear  declares  th(^  Rapid  (Mty  couihII 
will  probably  be  tlu*  last  .i;r(^at  .i;at  herinu.  (d'  I  he  colorful 
Indian  tribes,  'i'he  younu'er  generation.  In*  expliiins.  iwv 
forsakinjL?  tln^  custom  of  'Miibar'  .uatherin.i:;s,  and  lln^  (dder 
memh(»rs  of  the  various  tribes  are  rapidly  passing?  to  the 
happy  huntini^  grounds. 

O'he  pitlu'rinn  in  Ra])id  (Mty  is  exi)ecte(l  to  he  a  mala^ 
affair,    wilh    i)ro!iably    th(»    last    a|)pearanc(^    of    the 
TTWce"  as  a  liibal  cerenn)ny. 
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Near  The  End  Of  A  Long  Flight 


at  the  right.— Republican  Photo.  ^ 
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Registration    At    Clovis 

Swells  Total ;  More 

To  Be  Enrolled 

Special  to  The  R<^pu.hHcan 
CLiOVIS,  Fresno  Co.,  March  1.— 
Enrollment  of  Indians  in  the  Oovls 
district  today  brought  the  total  reg- 
istration of  Indians  seeking  a  set- 
tlement  from  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  loss  of  their 
heritage  to  more  than  1,000. 

More  than  100  Indians  crowded 
ihe  temporary  office  of  Judge  Fred 
A  Baker,  examiner  of  the  Indian 
field  service  of  the  United  States 
^  department  of  interior,  to  establish 
1  their  rights  as  California  Indians 
to  a  portion  of  any  settl^ent  that 

is  made.  ^  .^, 

Many  were  the  tribes  represented 

«nd  many  the     forefathers'     names 

used  to  prove  lineage.     Among  the 

tribes    represented    today   were    the 

Ilow-ech-ees,  •Chook-cha-nees,  -Po- 

Ho-Nee-cliees.  *Nook-choos,  Pit-ca- 

chees,  •  Cas-sons,  •Toom-nas,  •Tallln- 

cheep,  ^Pos-ke-sas,  *Wach-aets.  •!- 

tach-oes,*Cho-c-nem-nee8,«  Cho-kl- 

men-as,»No-to-no-tos  and  •We-nial- 

c'hees.  L^^ 

PROVE  CLAIMS  *^ 

The  Indians  in     order     to     prove 
tholr  rlaim?^  must  present  affidavits 
and   nnme  some  of  their   California 
Indian  forefathers,   it  is  understood. 
.Tudgo   Baker  has   declared   that   all 
Indians  born  on  or  before  February 
IS    1928.  are  fligible  for  ^^-nrollment. 
ITeirs  of  all  California  Indians  born 
prior  to   that  date,  but  having  died 
.<!inre  Ihat  timo  are  eligible  iov  reg- 
istration. 

Alreadv.    arcordinff   to   Mr.    Bak^r. 
rcinics.   K'^rn      .okI     Tnlarp     roiinti-'f' 


ifari'iiiM 


re?is''^rlH  ?/"r^'?u?  ^"^'^^^i*?  *h?  San  Joaquin  valley  and  the  foothills  adjoining  have  been 
bv^  hi  Ti  .f  *l»g'ble  to  participation  in  a  probable  settlement  upon  the  California  IndSns 

S;rt%h"e;'o!£i^i?h  TuT/Sr^^  ^^°"^  *  P°^*'-  of  the  h^d/e^an"! 


•tt:    ' 
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Registration    At    Clovis 

Swells  Total;  More 

To  Be  Enrolled 


special  to  The  Reptihlican 
CDOVIS,  Fresno  Co.,  March  1.— 
Enrollment  of  Indians  in  the  Clovis 
district  today  brought  the  total  reg- 
istration of  Indians  seeking  a  set- 
tlement from  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  loss  of  their 
heritage  to  more  than  1,000. 

More  than  100     Indians     crowded 
the  temporary  office  of  Judge  FVed 

A.  Baker,  examiner  of  the  Indian 
field  service  of  the  United  States 
department  of  interior,  to  establish 
their  rights  as  California  Indians 
to  a  portion  of  any  settletment  that 
i^3  made. 

Many  were  the  tribes  represented 
and  many  the    forefathers'     names 
used  to  prove  lineage.     Among  the 
tribes    represented    today   were    thei 
*How-ech-ees,  *Chook-cha-nees,  •Po-/ 
Ho-Nee-chees.  *Nook-choos.  Pit-ca-| 
chees, 'Cas-sons,  •Toom-naa.  *Tallin-| 
cheep,  ^Pos-ke-sas,  •Wach-aets,  •iJ 
tach-ees,*Cho-e-nem-nees,»  Cho-kl-l 

men-as,»No-to-no-tos  and  •We-malJ 
chees.  i     | 

PROVE  CLAIMS  4*^ 

The  Indians  in  order  to  prove 
thf^ir  claims  must  present  affidavits 
and  name  some  of  their  California 
Indian  forefathers,  it  is  understood. 
.Tudgn  Baker  has  declared  that  all 
Indians  born  on  or  before  February 
IS,  1928.  are  eligible  for  enrollment. 
Heirs  of  all  California  Indians  born 
prior  to  that  date,  but  having  died 
.«!ince  that  time  are  eligible  for  reg- 
istration. 

Already,  according  to  Mr.  P>ak<=>r. 
Kings.  Kern  and  Tulare  countit'« 
have  been  covered  as  far  as  en- 
rollment of  Indians  is  concerned, 
and  he  is  now  working  to  registrar 
all  those  in  Fresno  and  Madera 
•counties. 

March  .3.  Baker  will  start  regis- 
tering Indians  at  Table  nlbuntain, 
and  March  7  he  will  move  to  North 
Fork  whpre  he  expects  to  remain 
for  10  days  before  going  to  Coarse- 
gold. 

Any  Indians  who  -are  not  enrollofi 
by  Baker  may  enroll  by  seciirini? 
bhuik.s  from  Rev.  Lee  I.  Thavor  of 
Clovis  al  any  tii|^>    until     May     i 


;:,:<.. :•, 
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Indians  Enrolled 


o 


V- 
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California  Indian  history  was  in 
jthe  making  here  Friday  when 
o\er  one  hundred  Indians  repre- 
cha-nees,  "Po-Ho-Nee.Ohees, "  Kook- 
|t)  h  o 0  s ,  .^PitCa'nChees,  Cas-Sons, 
•^Toom-Nas,  ^Tallin  Chees,  'Pos -  Ke 
Sas,  Wach-Aets,  ITachEes,  *0ho. 
F.-Nem  -  Nees,  -  Ch'o  -  K^  Men  -  As, 
No-To.  No-Tos  and  *W«-Mal-Ohees 
tribes  peculiar  to  this  section  of 
ot  California,  came  before  Judge 
Fred  A.  Baker,  of  the  examining 
department  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Indian  Field  Service, 
who  came  here  to  enroll  th|9  Indi- 
ans, including  mixed-iblood»,  who 
are  bringing  a  ;^iit  against  the 
United  States  in  the  U.  S.  Court 
o£  Claims,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
end  it  is  neces^sary  to  have  an  ac- 
curate census  of  all  California  In- 
dians. 

^During  1852  the  United  States 
negotiated  18  treaties  with  Califor- 
i^a  Indians,  promising  them  ade- 
quate land-  Theso  treaties  were 
Rli  placed  away  and  forgotten 
and  were  finally  knowni  as  the 
•'Eighteen  Lost  Trbatiies  "—and 
•;I  May,  1928,  when  President 
t  {V-8  3i:^nGd  the  Loa  Bill  un 
c  3r  lerms  of  which  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  may  die  the 
United  States  in,  behalf  of  the 
California  Ind\ans  to  recover  fox 
them  a  portion  of  the  value  of  the 
lands  ittvolved  in  the  lost  treaties 
at  $1.25  per  acre,  which  would 
give  the  California  Indians  an  es 
late  or  trust  fund. 

Judge  Baker  stated  that  all  In- 
dians born  up  to  May  18,  1928, 
were  eligible  to  tb3  roU  but  chil- 
dren born  sixDce  that  date  are  not. 
:  cwover,  those  dying  s'ince  that 
date,  being  born  before    May     18, 


IsSSntr^ngibl^o  enrollment  by 

their  heirs. 

Judgja  Baker  stated  that  enroll- 
ment of  the  Indians  began  in  De^ 
cember  and  since  that  time 
Kings,  Kern  and  Tulare  counties 
had  been  covf^red  and  at  present 
Fresno  and  Madera  counties  are 
to  be  enrolled. 

Judge  Baker  enrolled  Indians 
3,t  Table  Mountain,  Sunday,  Mch. 
3.  and  will  begin  enrollment  at 
North  Fork,  March  7,  where,  he  ex- 
pects to  be  located  for  about  ten 
"^ays,  after  which  he  goes  to 
Coarse  Gold.  And  for  a  time  will 
be  busy  in  the  San  Joaquin  and 
3acramento  Valleys,  going  farther 
north  later  in  the  season. 

Rev.  Thayer  will  carry  on  the 
enrollment  at  Clevis  if  any  of  the 
Indian^  failed  to  appear  before 
Judge  Baker.  The  enrollment 
closes  May  18,  1930. 


iMarch  8,  1929  ^^ 

FAWHUSKA  OK.  JEL, 
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Indians   Return  By 
Special  Train  From 
Recent     Ina|igural 

The  Special  ti(ain  wh%ili  ^carried 
members  Jof  the  Osage  tribe  and  oth- 
ers to  the  Inauguration  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  leaving  from  Tulsa,  has  re- 
turned from  that  city. 

Among  those  returning  by  the  spe- 
cial train  were: 

Chief  George  Echo  Hawk,  chief  of 
,  the  Pawnees,  Horse  Chief  Eagle,  chief 
ijof  the  Ponca.  The  only  woman  ever 
recognized  by  the  Indian  tribes  has 
been  selected  to  go  on  this  trip.  Lady 
Chief,  of  the  Kaws,  Miss  Lucia  T. 
Eads. 

The  Indians  were  interested  in  the 
various  beauty  contests  and  on  this 
occasion,  and  selected  for  the  Inaug- 
ural demonstration  in  Washington, 
^"iss  Frances  Eagle. 

ver  one  hundred  returned  at  this| 
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Indians   Return  By 
Special  Train  From 
Recent     Inajngural 

The  Special  tilain  wli^cill  >carried 
members  fof  the  Osage  tribe  and  oth- 
ers to  the  Inauguration  at  Washmg- 
ton,  D.  C.  leaving  from  Tulsa,  has  re- 
turned from  that  city. 

Among  those  returning  by  the  spe- 
cial train  were: 

Chief  George  Echo  Hawk,  chief  of 
„  the  Pawnees,  Horse  Chief  Eagle,  chief 
.  of  the  Ponca.  The  only  woman  ever 
raco'gnized  by  the  Indian  tribes  has 
been  selected  to  go  on  this  trip.  Lady 
Chief,  of  the  Kaws,  Miss  Lucia  1. 
Eads. 

The  Indians  were  interested  in  the 
.various  beauty  contests   and  on  this 
occasion,  and  selected  for  the  Inaug- 
ural  demonstration     in   Washington,  | 

Miss  Frances  Eagle.  ^  xi--  i 

Over  one  hundred  returned  at  this| 

time. 
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IDY  INDIAN 


Civic     Leaciers    Demand 


Agent  Furnish  Immediate 
Relief    For    Tribe 


TO     EXAMINE    ALL 


ATT^servati 
fanTHelp   If 


Ellis  Says  ATTiteservations 

Will   WanTHelp 
Sequans  Get  It 


By  JAIVIES  A.  STAPP 

There  is  no  money  with  which 

ItO    build    new   anH    sap i tar v   h^^ea 

That  was  the  reply  of  C.  L».  El- 
lis, Indian  agent  for  the  district 
which  includes  San  Diego  county, 
to  representatives  of  a  half  dozen 
organizations  who  met  with  him 
Tuesday  noon  with  the  ld«a  of 
forming  a  permanent  supporting 
organization  for  him  in  his  figiht 
to  pry  more  funds  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  for  the  per- 
manent relief  of  these  people  who 
are  dying  of  tuberculosis — if  he 
would  try. 

^^Uouht  if  It  would  be  of  any 
use,"  was  his  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, ''Will  you  ask  for  it?" 

WnjIi'GO  TO  HOOVER 

**Very  well;  we'll  take  It  di- 
rect to  President  Hoover,"  was 
th^  retbrt  of  the  men  and  women 
at  the  meeting,  who,  besides  El- 
lis, with  the  organizations  they 
represent,  were: 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Mead,  president  of 
the  San  Diego  county  Tuberculo* 
sis  association. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Hildreth  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  clubs. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Gilmer,  commander 
of  the  county  council  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Father  Keating  of  St.  John's 
Catholic  church. 

Ralph  Hastings,  president  of 
the  Ha-Nuwah  League  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  headquarters  of  which 
are  in  Harbison  canyon,  near  the 
reservation. 

George     E.     Holt,     San     Diego 

writer 

Dr.    H.    L.    Hildreth,    physician 

for  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Alex  Lesem,  county  health 

doctor. 

And  from  the  meeting,  came: 
Ellis's  reiterated     promise     to 

provide  pure  water  for  domestic 

use. 

Promise  to  build  a  new  home 
for  Joaquin  Salazer  and  Joe 
March  families. 

WILL  EXAIVDNE  ALL 

And  an  organized  attempt  to 
examine  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  the  reservation  for  tu- 
berculosis,   perhaps    Sunday. 

"But,  I  don't  see  where  I  can 
get  the  money  to  install  an  irri- 
gation system  or  build  all  new 
houses  for  them,"  Ellis  said. 
"You  people  seem  to  think  this  is 
the  only  reservation  in  the  coun- 
try. You  forget  that  if  we  did 
that  for  this  little  handful,  we 
would  have  to  do  it  for  every  In- 
dian." 

Here  Dr.  Lesem  stepped  to  the 

fore. 

"Mr.    Ellis,   you   loso   sight      of 


There  Is  no  money  with  which 
Ito  build  new   anH   Bay]} tar v  t^pjnes 

That  was  the  reply  of  C.  L.  El- 
lis, Indian  agent  for  the  district 
which  includes  San  Diego  county, 
to  representatives  of  a  half  dozen 
organizations  who  met  with  him 
Tuesday  noon  with  the  idea  of 
'forming  a  permanent  supporting 
organization  for  him  in  his  fight 
to  pry  more  funds  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  for  the  per- 
manent relief  of  these  people  who 
are  dying  of  tuberculosis — if  he 
would  try.  

"*T"7rout)t"TT  It  would  be  of  any 
use,"  was  his  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, **Will  you  ask  for  it?" 

WTLIi'GO  TO  HOOVER 

"Very  well:  we'll  take  it  di- 
rect to  President  Hoover/*  was 
the  retort  of  the  men  and  women 
at  the  meeting,  who,  besides  El- 
lis, with  the  organizations  they 
represent,  were: 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Mead,  president  of 
the  San  Diego  county  Tuberculo- 
sis association. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Hlldreth  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  clubs. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Gilmer,  commander 
of  the  county  council  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Father  Keating  of  St.  John's 
Catholic  church. 

Ralph  Hastings,  president  of 
the  Ha-Nuwah  League  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  headquarters  of  which 
are  in  Harbison  canyon,  near  the 
reservation. 

George  E.  Holt,  San  Diego 
writer. 

Dr.  *H.  L.  Hlldreth,  physician 
for  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Alex  Lesem,  county  liealth 
doctor. 

And  from  the  meeting,  came: 

Ellis's  reiterated  promise  to 
provide  pure  water  for  domestic 

use. 

Promise  to  build  a  new  home 
for  Joaquin  Salazer  and  Joe 
March  families. 

WILL  EXAMINE  ALL 

And  an  organized  attempt  to 
examine  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  the  reservation  for  tu- 
berculosis,   perhaps    Sunday. 

*^But,  I  don't  see  where  I  can 
get  the  money  to  Install  an  Irri- 
gation system  or  build  all  new 
houses  for  them,"  Ellis  said. 
"You  people  seem  to  think  this  is 
the  only  reservation  in  the  coun- 
try. You  forget  that  if  we  did 
that  for  this  little  handful,  we 
would  have  to  do  it  for  every  In- 
dian." 

Here  Dr.  Lesem  stepped  to  the 

fore. 

*'Mr.  Ellis,  you  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  this  reserva- 
tion we  are  concerned  with. 
There  Is  no  objection,  certainly, 
to  your  making  every  reservation 
as  good  as  we  expect  to  have 
this  one.  But  Sequan  must  come 
first.  There  are  no  two  ways 
around  It.  And  you  can't  tell  me 
that  the  government  is  hroke>  m 

"Why,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  a  great  and  wealthy  govern- 
ment such  as  ours  is  going  to 
stand  by  and  see  these  40  persons 
die  of  turerculosls  for  a  few  pal- 
try dollars? 

"If  you  do,  you're  mistaken*  I 
don't.     I  know  it  won't. 

"You  make  this  a  model  res- 
ervation and  the  others  can  fol- 
low." 

"If  you  think  it  Is  going  to 
stop  here,  you're  mistaken  again. 
I  am  going  to  see  that  this  situa- 
tion gets  before  President  Hoov- 
er. Senators  Johnson  and  Short- 
rldge   and    Congres'sman    Swing." 

"You    get    water     out     there! 
That's    what   you've    got    to    do.' 
That  was  Mrs.  Mead's  demand. 
PLAN  WATER  SURA  EY 

"Why,  do  you  think  this  Is  a 
emergency?"  Ellis  asked. 

"Emergency!     Why  it  certainl 
Is!" 

tlon   ^epartmentof    the      Tyria 
service  Is  jjifiJaadyUd^io  maVe 
survey    of    tlueL.j;;es.ervatlonf  toda 
or   Thursday,    the^  first    n/ove    to 
ward  pure  "Waler  for  Ihcyirlbe. 
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GAZETTE  ^      <^. 
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IINDIAN  PROGRAM 
18  PRE8FMD  AT 


CLUB  LUNCHEON 


"The    Californj*    Indian"    Was    the 
subject  of  an  address  given   py  Mrs. 
Illarry  C.  Roberts^  member  of  the  com- 
ImiUce  "on^hdian  Welfare  of  the  Fed- 
erated  Women's   Clubs  of   California, 
jyesterday  at  the  luncheon  meeting  of 
the    Berkeley    Soroptimist   Club,    held 
at    the   College   Women's    Club.     The 
iprogi-am  also  included  dances  by  two 
linaian  ^len,  Francesco  Ross  and  Wes- 
ley Brooks. 

I  The  program  for  the  day  was  ar- 
ranged by  Dr.  Isabelle  Armstrong  and 
Miss  Denise  Hughes.  Mrs.  Violet  T. 
Ward,  the  presiaent,  presided. 

-When  the  Spanish  settled  in  our 
State  there  were  seven  distinct  tribes 
Iwith  a  delinite  culture  of  their  own, 
said  Mrs.  Rob=jrts.  "The  Spaniards 
Imade  no  study  of  thLs  culture  of  the 
Indians.  The  University  of  California 
has  studied  ths  Indiana  of  the  shell  i 
mounds  and  ftnds  that  these  tribes 
must  have  been  living  here  as  long  as 
5000  years  ago.  The  Indians  of  this 
section  are  entirely  gone  now.  It  is  a 
tragic  record  that  the  Mission  Indians 
were  the  first  to  go.  The  diseases  of 
the  whites,  change  of  method  of  liv- 
ing, lack  of  customary  activities  are  a 
few  of  the  causes  for  their  disappear- 
ance. .. 

"In    California    there    were    three 
large  culture  groups,  the  San  Joaquin 
and    Sacramento    Valleys    group,    the 
south  of  the  Tehachapi  group,  and  the 
Trinity-Klamath  down  to  Pt.  Trinidad 
group.    This  last  group  had  the  high-  i 
est  Indian  culture  and  was  of  Algon- 
quin origin.    These  Indians  built  per- ; 
manent  redwood  houses,  the  last  one; 
of  which  is  still  standing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Klamath  River. 

"The   Indian  men   taught   the   boys 
and  tlie  women  taught  the  girls  all  the 
civic,  moral  and  religious  lore  of  the 
tribe.     Their  horn's  of  teaching  were 
from    dawn   till   the    middle    of    the; 
morning,  when  minds  were  fresh  and, 
receptive.    The  boys  were  gathered  to-" 
gether  in  the  sweat  houses,  their  cen- 
ters of  education.    Here  many  impres- 
sive     ceremonials     were     performed. 
Much  that  we  consider  of  great  impor- 
tance concerning  proper  behavior  and 
ideals   in  the   teaching   of   our  youth 
were  considered  as  highly  by  these  In- 
dian teachers  of  long  ago.     A  perfect 
school  system  existed  here  long  before 
a  white  school  was  built. 

"There  were  about  250,000  Indians 
in  California  when  the  Soaniards  first 
settled  here   and  now  there   are   not 
more    than    8000    or   9000.     There   is 
more  interest  shown  in   the   Indians 
today  than  there  has  been  for  many! 
years.     There  are  Federal  day  schools 
and   Federal   boarding   schools   estab- 
lished   for    the    boys    and    girls,     m 
counties   where   Indian   pupils   attend 
the  public  schools  from  25  to  60  cents 
is  given  bv  the  county,  for  their  edu- 
I  cation.    There  are  two  large  nroblems 
that  arise  after  these  Indian  boys  and 
girls    have    attained   a   public    school 
education. 

Teach  Children  Trades 


"The   first   is   to   teach   the    Indian 
children  the  particular  kind  of  trades 
that  they  can  later  follow.     The  sec- 
ond problem   is  to   find  a   place   for 
each  one  who  has  learned  a  trade,  so 
that  he   can   take   a  job   along  with 
other  workers  who  will  be  willing  to 
work  with  him  and  teach  him  to  raise 
;  his   standard   of   living.     One   Indian 
girl   from   the   Klamath   tribe   fought 
1  forest  fires  and  led  pack  trains  to  earn 
I  enough  money  to  get  extra  education. 
1  She  is  now  training  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital in  San  Francisco  and  will  later 
go  back  to  her  neoole  as  a  nurss  to 
teach   them    hygienic   ways   of  living. 
There    are    five    Indian    students    in 
Piedmont  High   School  and   three   in 
the  Oakland  High  Schools. 

"The  State  emnloyment  agency,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Big  SVsters  of 
Alameda  Countv  are  all  h«lDlng  with 
these  girls  and  boys.  These  young 
neonle's  problems  are  great  sinre  thev 
have  Uj  ad.lust  themselves  in  new 
and  st/ange  positions,  but  because  of 
their  good  sense  and  their  poise  they 


ever    show    by    outward    appearance 
,ow  they  feel. 

"Their    social    problems    are    being 
met    through    the    organization    of    a 
State  club  made  up  of  Indian  leaders. 
This  club  was  difficult  to  develop  since 
Indians   are   decidedly   Individualistic. 
But   any   Indian   boy   or   girl   with   a 
social  difficulty  of  any  kind  can  appeal 
and  get  help  through  this  club. 
Indian  Men  Dance 
After  Mrs.  Roberts'  talk  two  young 
Indian     men     entertained     the     club 
members.     One,  Francesco  Ross,  who 
is  a  costiune   designer,   interior  deco- 
rator, clever  In  stagecraft,  professional 
dancer,    and   an   artists'   model,   sang 
the  Piute  Drinking  Song  for  the  Corn 
Ceremonial,  a  love  song,  and  a  Deer 
Chant    for    Deer    Dancing.      He    was 
dressed    in     Indian    ceremonial    cos- 
tume  and   accompanied  himself  with' 
bells  and  a  tom-tom.    He  also  danced 
a  Dog  Dance  of  the  Sioux  or  Plains 
Indians.     Wesley  Brooks,  another  In- 
dian boy,  sang  the  Brush  Dance  Song, 
which  is  not  only  religious  but  humor- 
ous. 


OAKLAUD.    CAL.    TRIBUNE 

^oxigatlon  and  that  the  .. 
Ibly   committee  will  ^^in^ it. 

Indians  Put  in  Plea 

For  Rights  to  Fish 

SACRAMENTO,  March  1,1.— (>P) 
— Sadness  and  comedy  mingled  at 
a  meeting  of  the  assembly  fish  and 
game  committee  last  night,  when 
two  representatives  of  the  Klamath 
river  Indians  sought  to  prevent 
recommendations  of  a  bill  which 
would  close  that  river  to  commer- 
cial salmon  fishing. 

Peter  Williams  and  James 
Brooks,  among  the  last  of  a  van- 
ishing race  of  Red  men,  told  the 
committee  commercial  fishing  was 
the  only  means  of  livelihood  left 
for  the  Indians,  and  that  to  de- 
prive them  of  this  right  would 
throw  them  as  charges  on  the 
county. 

The  two  Indians,  however,  after 
finishing  their  plea,  were  more 
than  adept  at  answering  questions 
fired  at  them  by  members  of  the 
committee. 

**How  long  have  the  Indians  been 
on  the  river."  a   member  asked. 

"They  were  on  the  reception 
committee  when  the  white  man  ar- 
rived." Brooks  shot  back. 

"Don't  the  sportsmen  give  many 
of  the  fish  they  catch  to  the  In- 
dians?" inquired  another  member. 
**Well.*'  Brooks  said,  "I  can't  say 
that.  But  the  Indians  sell  the 
si^ortsmen  a  lot  of  fish." 

Brooks,  recorated  with  the  Car- 
negie medal  for  life  savings  at  the 
mouih  of  the  Klamath,  said  many 
of  the  sportsmen  who  fl«hed  there 
had  to  ask  the  Indians  where  the 
mouth  of  the  river  was  located. 

The  committee,  several  times 
convulsed  with  laughter,  deferred 
action  on  the  blfl  until  Thursday 
night,  when  more  testimony  will 
be  heard. 


tXSTA  A^A.  CAL.  TITBOI! 

NOVEMBER  1.  1931 


OF  COIIIDNS 


On  motion  of  Faet  State  Senator 
Samuel  Gary  Evans,  the  Mission 
Indian  Federation,  in  open  session 
with  their  "White  Friends"  Thurs- 
day at  the  council  camp  ground 
on  the  Jonathan  Tlbbets  property 
at  Riverside,  passed  a  resolution 
asking  that  the  supervisors  of 
Riverside,  San  Diego,  San  Bernar- 
dlno  and  Imperial  counties  organize 
a     joint     committee     to     take     In 


charge  the  Inveetigation  of  con- 
ditions on  the  reservations  of 
Southern  California  Indians,  and  j 
report  conditions  as  they  are  found 
to  authorities  who  have  power 
to    act. 

The  federation,  which  meets  twice 
a  year  at  the  council  grounds, 
devotes  one  day  each  week  to  a. 
conference  with  the  friends  who 
are  interested  in  their  welfare. 
Mrs.  Florence  Summers,  Newport 
Beach,  presided  at  the  meeting 
yesterday,  and  others  from  Orange 
county  who  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gram were  her  son,  Frank,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Seamans  of  Yorba 
Lfinda,  Dr.  Graham  C  Hunter  of 
Fullerton,  and  Vladimir  Lenskl  of 
Costa    Mesa. 

The  chief  complaint  registered 
by  the  Indians  is  the  impersonal 
way  In  which  their  affairs  are 
handled.  Their  talks,  made  by 
chiefs  of  several  tribes,  were  borne 
out    by    talks    by    Dr.    James   Bat- 


ton  and  Dr.  Brink  of  Pomona  col- 
lege, and  by  Senator  Evans,  who 
declared  the  Indian  affaire  are 
administered  without  knowledge 
of  conditions. 

Marcus  H.  Forster,  San  Juan^ 
Capistrano,  Is  secretary  and  trea^j ' 
jjrer    of    the    federation. 


1 

DECEMBER  29.JS31  '   I 


mpjalntiof  Capitan  Grande  In- 
dians that  Viey  need  city  work  to 
make  aflivint  and  their  petition  for 
employment  on  El  Capitan  dam  were 
referred  to  Hydraulic  Engineer  Savage 
yesterday  with  instructions  to  take  up 
the  Indians'  asserted  plight  with  the 
federal  Indian  agent  at  Riverside. 

Supplementing  their  written  peti- 
tions with  oral  arguments,  the  In- 
dians asserted  their  status  has  been 
uncertain  at  El  Capitan  since  the  city 
acquired  the  land.  No  move  has  been 
made,  they  said,  to  obtain  new  reser- 
vations for  them  with  the  money  paid 
by  the  city  to  the  government  for  the 
purpose. 

Assistant  City  Attorney  H.  B.  Dan- 
lei  told  the  council  that  the  govern- 
ment Indian  bureau  is  accelerating 
plans  for  installing  the  Indians  o£  a 
new  reservation  now  that  work^ ac- 
tually has  been  started  by  the  gtty  at 
El  Capitan. 


?VvLL«N    NCV.    EA^LE 


JAN,  2^^,  ir>?2* 


DeArmonds  Doing 
Good  Work  Among 
Bannock  Indians! 


A  letter  |to^  Mm.  0|larance  De- 
Armond,  formerly  with  the  Indian 
Mission  on  the  reservation  near  Fal-' 
Ion  contained  a  clipping  fom  the  Poca-' 
tello,  Idaho,  Tribune,  which  gives  an' 
interesting  account  of  their  work 
among  the  Indians  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  DeArmond  was  to  leave  with 
some  of  the  Indians  in  the  livestock 
raising  division  for  the  Ogden  Live- 
stock show.  Last  June  he  attended  a 
conference  of  Indian  workers  at  Boze- 
man,  Mt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeArmond 
sent  greetings  to  Churchill  county 
friends. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Tribune  article:  ^ 

A  most  enjoyable  Christmas  party 
was  given  for  the  B^jiiistclj:  Cr^^k  In- 
dians by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  De- 
I  i  Armond,  farm  agents  of  the  Bannock 
Creek  district,  in  their  home  Sunday 
afternoon.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
Indians  were  present  to  enjoy  the 
program,  refreshments  and  liberal 
supply  of  presents  donated  by  the 
various  business  men  of  Pocatello. 

A  splendid  talk  was  given  by  Super- 
intendent Gross,  in  which  he  praised 
the  Indians,  for  their  interest  and  at- 
tendance, emphasizing  the  Christmas 
spirit.  He  also  spoke  in  appreciation 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeArmond  and  their 
efforts  in  promoting  a  better  atmos- 
phere, and  the  change  of  attitude  of 
the  Indians  since  their  supervision 
over  the  district. 

During  the  past  year,  clinics  have 
)een   held   by     Miss     Catelin,     field 
lurse;  4-H  club  work  has  progressed; 
[essons    on    improving   and   bettering 
[he   general   condition  of   the   Indian 
lomes    by    Dr.    Minnie   Howard,    and 
leetings  on    improved     methods     of 
[arming  and  stock  raising  by  Super- 
itendent   Gross,   all  have  been  con- 
[ucted  in  the  DeArmond  home.  As  a 
fhole  the   district  comprises     thous- 
ids  of  acres  of  valuable  farm  land, 
icluding  the  Michaud  flats,  awaiting 
ifficient  water  for  irrigation,  while 
\e   upper   lands    contain    a    splendid 
fte  for  reservoir  and  dry  faming. 
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ivas  the  first  m  the  c>tain  oj  vaiijo,  i  i    America. 

Christianity  was  given  hirth  on  the  wesi  ton^^    j 

twentieth  century  Indians,  whose 
first  contacts  with  so  called  civi- 
lization and  white  men  came  400 
years  ago  with  the  discovery  of  San 
Diego  by  the  Spaniard,  Cabrillo 
in  1542. 


r.    Tv/r    vAKnFRTTRG  I  incident  which  occurred  some  years 

By  C.   M    VANDEBURG,  i  ^^^^.^g    ^^    the 

'     Publicity  director  San  Diego         ago    wn  ^^^^^   reservation   in 

California  Club  san  Diego  co 

As    a    result   of    wild    publicity,       ^  ^^^  ^^^^  discussing  the  coming 

dime  novels   and  the  moving   pic-    ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^f^  and  the 

tures  the  true  Indian  has  been  lost    ^^^^^^^^^^^  possibilities  of  securing 

in  the  shuffle  of  long  ago  and  our       ^.^^  ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^d  buck 

only   conception   of  him  has   been    ^^^  ^nentioned,  the  chief's  10-year 

handed     down     through  the  years   ^^^  daughter  who  had  been  listen- 

from  the  colorful  tales  of  frontier  attentively  interrupted  the  con- 


days.  The  savage  of  yesterday  has 
Ibeen  kept  alive  in  fiction  and  on 
stage  and  screen  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  even  his  dusky  des- 
cendants of  today  fail  to  recognize 
him  In  those  exaggerated  pictures 

of  long  ago. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  through  an 


with,  "Hey,  daddy,  what's  a  buck .' 
After   detailed   explanation  by  the 
chief   the    small   daughter    nodded 
brightly  and  added,  "Gee,  daddy,  I 

thought  a  buck  was  a  dollar."  ,, _    

Z  Diego  county  presents  an  un-  first   mission   by   Father   Junipero 
usua?  Sportunuy  for  study  of  the  Serra  in  1769  the  task  of  cxvil.zmg 


These  first  encounters  with  white 
men  and  civilized  customs  were  not 
entirely  pleasant,  and  from  them 
dates  the  downfall  of  ttie  Indian. 

With  the  coming  of  Cabrillo  there 
were  probably  60,000  Indians  living 
In  comparative  harmony  within  the 
wild  confines  of  what  Is  now  San 
Diego  county. 

With    the    establishment    of    the 


or  destroying,  as  you  like,  the  San 
Diego  Indians  began. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the 
dedication  of  that  first  mission 
were  as  pompous  and  elaborate  as 
circumstances  permitted. 

The  military  and  naval  authori- 
ties were  on  hand  with  their  troops, 
to  the  total  of  about  fifteen,  who 
strove  to  make  up  In  dl|nlty  what 
they  lacked  In  numbers.  Flther  Serra 
and  his  priests  performed  their 
part  of  the  ceremony  with  utmost 
reverence  and  solemnity,  praying 
that  they  might  "put  tJ  flight  all 
the  hosts  of  hell  and  sulject  to  the 
mild  yoke  of  our  holy  faith  the  bar- 
(Contlnued  on  page  6) 


w^^yo  >i  —  «.  !■  ■ 


The   San   Luis   Rey  river   Is   the 
dividing    line    between    languages, 
th^     San     Luisianos   of   Shoshone 
stock,  living  north  of  the  river,  and 
the  Dleguenos  of  Yuma,  stock,  liv- 
ing on  the  south.    A  further  divi- 
sion was  made  according  to  the  lo- 
cality   in    which   they    lived.     The 
Inkepah  were  the  mountain  or  des- 
ert Indians  while  the  Comeyl  were 
the   coast   Indians.   At  present  the 
Indians  are  living  on  15  different 
reservations  in  San  Diego  county. 
The  San  Luisanos  are  on  the  Rln- 
con  (Corner)  La  Jolla  (The  Jewel), 
Pauma  and  Pala  (Water)  reserva- 
tions, while  the  Dleguenos  are  on 
the    Sequan     (Evening    Prlmrc^S'e) 
Laguna  (Lake),  Inaja  (My  Spring), 
San    Ysldro,    Santa    Ysabel    (Saint 
Elizabeth),      Mesa      Grande      (Big 
Table),  Captain  Grande  (The  Great 
Captain),  Weeaplpe  (Leaning  Rock) , 
Compa      (The     Field),     Manzanlta 
(Little  Apple),  La  Posta  and  Cone- 
jos   (Cottontail    Rabbit),    and    the 
Los  Coyotes  (The  Coyotes)  reserva- 
tions. 

Most  of  these  reservations  are 
open  to  motor  travel  and  with  some 
exceptions  are  visited  by  numer- 
ous tourists  each  year.  The  Los 
Coyotes  reservation  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  tip  of  San  Diego 
county  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing from  the  writer's  viewpoint  of 
any  in  the  county.  Its  isolated  lo- 
cation in  the  l\lgl\  mountains  bor- 
dering the  desert  has  served  to  re- 
tain much  of  the  orlglnrU  color  and 
customs  of  this  mountain  tribe. 

Before   the   coming    of   the    Dons 
and   establishment     of     the     great 


others  devoted  to  the  display  and  I 
sale    of    baskets    and    pottery.     In 
other  stalls  are  verious  concessions 
similar  to  a  city  carnival. 

Foot  races,  baseball,  horse  rac- 
ing, broncho  busting     and     roping 
are  on  the  first  day's  schedule  and 
at  sundown  the  hungry  Indians  and 
their  visiting  guests  retire  to  the 
ramadas  for  the  evening  meal.    At 
Its  conclusion  the  older  tribesmen 
retire  to  screened  stalls     to     find  i 
amusement    and    remuneration    in 
games   of   three   card   monte,   dice 
and  other  gambling  diversions  not 
frowned  on  by  Indian  police.  To  the 
younger  bucks     and     their     duslky 
maids    who    find    these    games    of 
chance  too  mild  there  Is   modern 
American  dancing  on  a  raised  plat- 
form In  the  patio's  center  and  the| 
Inevitable     peon     games,     wlthou 
which    no    fiesta    would    be    com- 
plete. 

The  peon  game  has  been  handed 
down  through  generations  of  the 
Mission  Indians  and  Its  origin, 
though  extremely  interesting,  does 
not  permit  of  description  In  an 
article  of  this  length. 

Tho  Indian's  Inherent  gambling 
instinct  finds  active  expression  In 
the  peon  game. 

The  peon  game  Is  played  by  op- 
posing teams  of  from  four  to  six 
men  seated  opposite  one  another 
with  a  smoldering  fire  between. 
At  the  end  of  the  fire  and  between 
the  opposing  teams  sits  the  referee, 
aged     Indian     chosen    for   his 


;a  period  of  36  hours'.  L 

\  The  layman  marveling  L 
length  of  these  apparently  L 
ingless  games,  cannot  kno^ 
each  player  and  support  j 
staked  his  last  dime  on  if 
come  of  the  contest. 

Various  ceremonial  and 
dances  are  still  common 
San  Diego  Indian  fiesta 
their  still  barbaric  pres 
one  may  see  the  last  bit 
native  col<^r  left  the  In 
spark  of  the  old  romance  t 
somehow  come  down  throu 
years,  undlmmed  by  the  r 
influence  of  civilization  at 
destroying  culture  of  whi 
premacy. 
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quick  eyes  and  knowledge  of  the 
game.  Piled  before  him  are  36  small 
smooth   sticks   dyed   black   or   red, 
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The  Indians  of  San  Diego 


ounty 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


barity  of  the  gentile  Dleguinos." 
The  cross  was  raised,  the  royal 
standard  flung  to  the  breeze,  in- 
cense sent  up  from  a  temporary 
altar  and  from  the  convenient 
branches  of  a  tree,  the  mission  bell 
rang  out  in  the  stillness  of  the 
valley. 

This  was  the  true  natal 
day  of  San  Diego,  July  6, 
1769    and   the    life   of   the 
settlement  dates  from  that 
moment.       Presidio      hill, 
with   its  mouldering,  tile- 
strewn    ruins,    is    historic 
rround    and   will    be    pre- 
served as  such  forever.  It 
Is    the    birthplace    of    the 
west   coast  of  the  United 
States,     and     though     not 
generally  known,  the  dis- 
covery of  San  Diego  pre- 
ceded the  first  settlement 
at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  by 
more  than  40  years. 

War,  pestilence,  famine 
and  inability  to  cope  with 
white  progressiveness  and 
efficiency  has  brought  the 
Indian  to  a  point  of  virtu- 
al extinction.  T  o  d  a  y,  the 
Indian  population  of  San 
Diego  county  has  shrunk- 
en to  about  1,700  and  is 
divided  into  two  groups 
according  to  the  language 
spoken,  the  San  Luisianos 
and  Dieguenos. 

The  San  Luis  Rey  river  is  the 
dividing  line  between  languages, 
the      San      Luisianos   of   Shoshone 


brush  stalls  with  open  fronts  fa^ 
ing  the  cleared  center.  Gateways 
of  arched  boughs  are  left  in  the 
four  corners  to  accommodate 

cruests 

At  the  official  opening  of  the 
fiesta  each  stall  is  occupied  by 
some  tribal  family  with  accommo- 
dations for  serving  liquid  refresh- 
ments, tamales,  tortillas,  and  with 


his  turn  at  guessing,  the  play  re- 
verses to  the  other  side  until  on( 
side  has  been  given  all  the  count- 
ers.  While  the  game  is  in  progress 
the    squaws,    sitting   in    the   back-l 
ground    chant    continuously,    much! 
as   a   rooting   section   might   cheerj 
its  favorite  team. 

These  games  have  been  known  to| 
run  without  a  moments  pause  for 
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•  Thfs  beautiful  modern  plunge  at  Wamcr^s  Hot  Springs  *»  ^«»t  ^»  ^Jj^ 
spot  where  a  sod-banked,  open  pool  gave  health  and  recreation  to  the  Indians 
of  Valle  de  San  Jose  many  centuries  ago.      . 

others  devoted  to  the  display  andU  period  of  36  hours". 

sale    of    baskets    and    pottery.     In  1   vThe     layman     marveling  at  the 
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"stock,  living  north  of  the  river,  and 
the  Dieguenos  of  Yuma  stock,  liv- 
ing on  the  south.    A  further  divi- 1  ing,  broncho  busting     and     roping 
sion  was  made  according  to  the  lo-    are  on  the  first  day's  schedule  and 


other  stalls  are  various  concessions 
similar  to  a  city  carnival. 
Foot  races,  baseball,  horse  rac- 


cality    In    which    they    lived.     The 
Inkepah  were  the  mountain  or  des- 
ert Indians  while  the  Comeyi  were 
the   coast   Indians.  At  present  the 
Indians  are  living  on  15  different 
reservations  in  San  Diego  county. 
The  San  Luisanos  are  on  the  Rin- 
con  (Corner)  La  Jolla  (The  Jewel), 
Pauma  and  Pala  (Water)  reserva- 
tions, while  the  Dieguenos  are  on 
the    Sequan     (Evening    Primrote'e) 
Laguna  (Lake),  Inaja  (My  Spring), 
San    Ysidro,    Santa    Ysabel    (Saint 
Elizabeth),      Mesa      Grande      (Big 
Table),  Captain  Grande  (The  Great 
Captain),  Weeapipe  (Leaning  Rock), 
Compa      (The     Field),     Manzanita 
(Little  Apple),  La  Posta  and  Cone- 
jos   (Cottontail    Rabbit),    and    the 


at  sundown  the  hungry  Indians  and 
their  visiting  guests  retire  to  the 
ramadas  for  the  evening  meal.  At 
its  conclusion  the  older  tribesmen 
retire  to  screened  stalls  to  find 
amusement  and  remuneration  in 
games  of  three  card  monte,  dice 
and  other  gambling  diversions  not 
frowned  on  by  Indian  police.  To  the 
younger  bucks  and  their  dusjfcy 
maids  who  find  these  games  of 
chance  too  mild  there  is  modern 
American  dancing  on  a  raised  plat- 
form in  the  patio's  center  and  thel 
inevitable  peon  games,  withou 
which  no  fiesta  would  be  com- 
plete. 

The  peon  game  has  been  handed 
down  through   generations   of  the 


length  of  these  apparently  mean- 
ingless games,  cannot  know  that 
each  player  and  supporter  has 
staked  his  last  dime  on  the  out- 
come of  the  contest. 

Various  ceremonial  and  tribal 
dances  are  still  common  to 
San  Diego  Indian  fiesta  and  in 
their  still  barbaric  presentation 
one  may  see  the  last  bit  of  true 
native  col^r  left  the  Indian— a 
spark  of  the  old  romance  that  has 
somehow  come  down  through  the 
years,  undimmed  by  the  refining 
influence  of  civilization  and  the 
destroying  culture  of  white 
premacy. 


Los  Coyotes  (The  Coyotes)  reserva-   Mission  Indians     and     its     origin. 


tions. 

Most  of  these  reservations  are 
open  to  motor  travel  and  with  some 
exceptions   are   visited   by   numer- 


though  extremely  interesting,  does 
not    permit   of    description    in    an] 
article  of  this  length. 
The  Indian's  inherent  gambling! 


ous   tourists   each   year.    The   Los 'instinct  finds  active  expression  in 


Coyotes  reservation  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  tip  of  San  Diego 
county  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing from  the  writer's  viewpoint  of 
any  in  the  county.  Its  Isolated  lo- 
cation In  the  liigli  mountains  bor- 
dering the  desert  has  served  to  re- 
tain much  of  the  original  color  and 
customs  of  this  mountain  tribe. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Dons 
and  establishment  of  the  great 
Warner  land  grant,  the  Coyote  In- 
dians had  lived  continuously  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  their  native 
Valle  de  San  Jose.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  49,000  acre  Warner 
grant  the  Indians  were  moved  from 
their  ancestral  valley  to  a  mountain 
reservation  near  Warner's  Hot 
Springs,  which  they  once  owned. 
Many  of  the  tule  thatched,  adobe 
buildings  which  the  Indians  built 
and  rented  to  health  seekers  are 
still  standing  near  the  present  re- 
sort. Another  interesting  landmark 
of  the  Indian   period  is  five  great 


the  peon  game. 

The  peon  game  is  played  by  op- 
posing teams  of  from  four  to  six 
men   seated   opposite   one   another 
with    a    smoldering    fire    between^ 
At  the  end  of  the  fire  and  between 
the  opposing  teams  sits  the  referee, 
an     aged     Indian     chosen  for  his 
quick   eyes  and   knowledge   of  the 
game.  Piled  before  him  are  36  small 
smooth   sticks   dyed   black  or   red, 
and  to  be  used  as  counters  or  tal- 
lies in  the  game.    Each  player  is 
provided   with   a   blanket  and  two 
small    sticks,    one    black    and    the 
other  white.      To     each     stick     is 
fastened  a  small,  looped  string. 

The  side  elected  to  start  the 
game  rises  to  its  knees  and  with 
blankets  gripped  in  teeth  begin  a 
weird,  humming  chant.  As  the 
chant  increases  in  volume  the 
players  sway  from  side  to  side  and 
behind  the  concealment  of  the 
blankets,  fasten  the  colored  sticks 
with  their  looped  strings  to  a  fin- 
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stuc^Tiiving  north  of  the  river,  and 
the  Lleguenos  of  Yuma  stock,  liv- 
ing on  the  south.    A  furiher  divi- 
sion was  made  according  tc  the  lo- 
cality   In    which    they    liv3d.     The 
Inkepah  were  the  mountai:i  or  des- 
ert Indians  while  the  Comeyi  were 
the  coast   Indians.  At  present  the 
Indians  are  living  on  15  different 
reservations  in  San   Diego  county. 
The  San  Luisanos  are  on  the  Rin- 
con  (Corner)  La  Jolla  (The  Jewel), 
Pauma  and  Pala  (Water)  reserva- 
tions, while  the  Dieguenos  are  on 
the    Sequan     (Evening    Primrotee) 
Laguna  (Lake),  Inaja  (My  Spring), 
San    Ysidro,    Santa    Ysabel    (Saint 
Elizabeth),      Mesa      Grande      (Big 
Table),  Captain  Grande  (The  Great 
Captain),  Weeapipe  (Leaning  Rock), 
Compa      (The     Field),     Manzanita 
(Little  Apple),  La  Posta  and  Cone- 
jos   (Cottontail    Rabbit),    and    the 
Los  Coyotes  (The  Coyotes)  reserva- 
tions. 

Most   of   these   reservations    are 
open  to  motor  travel  and  with  some 
exceptions   are   visited   by   numer- 
ous  tourists    each   year.    The  Los 
Coyotes  reservation  in  the  extreme 
northeastern     tip     of     San     Diego 
county  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing from  the  writer's  viewpoint  of 
any  in  the  county.    Its  isqlated  lo- 
cation in  the  high  mountains  bor- 
dering the  desert  has  served  to  re- 
tain much  of  the  original  color  and 
customs  of  this  mouiftain  tribe. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Dons 
and  establishment  of  the  great 
Warner  land  grant,  the  Coyote  In- 
dians had  lived  continuously  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  their  native 
Valle  de  San  Jose.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  49,000  acre  Warner 
grant  the  Indians  were  moved  from 
their  ancestral  valley  to  a  mountain 
reservation  near  Warner's  Hot 
Springs,  which  they  on<5e  owned. 
Many  of  the  tule  thatched,  adobe 
buildings  which  the  Indians  built 
and  rented  to  health  seekers  are 
still  standing  near  the  present  re- 
sort. Another  interesting  landmark 
of  the  Indian  period  is  five  great 
pear  the  springs.  Planted  over  120 
years  ago  by  the  Indians,  these 
gnarled  giants  still  bear  fruit.  The 
trees  are  thirty  feet  tall  and  the 
roots  and  trunk  are  of  old  Mission 
stock.  The  tops,  however,  have 
been  grafted  to  Bartlett  pears  and 
the  combination  bears  perfect  fruit. 

Few   of   the   honored 

tribal    customs    remain 

and  J:he   art   of   basket 

weaving     and     pottery 

making  are  lost  to  all 

save  a  few  of  the  oldest 

squaws    who    still    eke 

out    a    scant    existence 

from  the  sale  of  their 
handiwork  to  tourists 
and  collectors.  The 
Fiesta  or  "feast,"  an 
heritage  of  the  Dons,  is 
still  enjoyed  by  all  but 
a  few  tribes  in  the 
county.  These  carnival 
celebrations  are  rotated 
through  the  San  Diego 
tribes  and  the  series 
usually  consume  most 
of  the  summer  and  fall. 

A  typical  fiesta  us- 
ually begins  on  a  date 
set  aside  by  the  church 
and  is  opened  with  a 
religious  ceremony  and 
mass.  Several  weeks 
before  the  fiesta  the 
gather  in  force  to  begin  construc- 
tion work  on  the  boothsi  or 
"Ramadas"  to  house  the  festivities. 

The  first  step  is  to  erect  a  light 
framework  of  poles  in  the  shape  of 
a  hollow  square,  usually  having  a 
patio  in  the  center  of  about  100 
feet  square.  This  shed-like  skele- 
ton is  then  covered  above  and  on 
the  rear  or  outer  side  with  a  heavy 
screen  of  green  branches  and  the 
result   is   a   pleasing   structure   of 


similar  to  a  city  carnival. 

7oot  races,  baseball,  horse  rac- 
ing, broncho  busting  and  roping 
are  en  the  first  day's  schedule  and 
at  su:idown  the  hungry  Indians  and 
their  visiting  guests  retire  to  the 
raroadas  for  the  evening  meal.  At 
<t»  conclusion  the  older  tribesmen 
retire  to  screened  stalls  to  find 
amusement  and  remuneration  In 
games  of  three  card  monte,  dice 
and  other  gambling  diversions  ii,ot 
frowned  on  by  Indian  police.  To  the 
younger  bucks  and  their  dusky 
maids  who  find  these  games  of^ 
chance  too  mild  there  is  modern 
American  dancing  on  a  raised  plat 
form  in  the  patio's  center  and  th 
inevitable  peon  games,  withou 
which    no    fiesta    would    be    com 

plete. 

The  peon  game  has  been  handed 
down  through  generations  of  the 
Mission  Indians  and  its  origin, 
though  extremely  interesting,  does 
not  permit  of  description  in  an 
article  of  this  length. 

The  Indian's  inherent  gambling 
instinct  finds  active  expression  in 
the  peon  game. 

The  peon  game  is  played  by  op- 
posing teams  of  from  four  to  six 
men  seated  opposite  one  another 
with    a    smoJdeTing_fire_betwee 

At  the  end  of  the  fire  and  between 
the  opposing  teams  sits  the  referee, 
an  aged  Indian  chosen  for  his 
quick  eyes  and  knowledge  of  the 
game.  Piled  before  him  are  36  small 
smooth  sticks  dyed  black  or  red, 
and  to  be  used  as  counters  or  tal- 
lies in  the  game.  Each  player  is 
provided  with  a  blanket  and  two 
small  sticks,  one  black  and  the 
other  white.  To  each  stick  is 
fastened  a  small,  looped  string. 

The  side  elected  to  start  the 
game  rises  to  its  knees  and  with 
blankets  gripped  in  teeth  begin  a 
weird,  humming  chant.  As  the 
chant  increases  in  volume  the 
players  sway  from  side  to  side  and 
behind  the  concealment  of  the 
blankets,  fasten  the  colored  sticks 
with  their  looped  strings  to  a  fin- 
ger of  each  hand.  When  each  play- 
er has  secured  his  sticks  he  drops 
his  blanket  and  with  arms  folded 
and  hands  concealed  continues  to 
sway  as  he  faces  the  opposing 
player  watching  from  across  the 
fire.  When  the  blankets  are  all 
dropped  and  the  players  swaying  in 


inglesa  games,  cannot  know  that 
each  player  and  supporter  has 
staked  his  last  dime  on  the  out- 
come of  the  contest. 

Various  ceremonial  and  tribal 
dances  are  still  common  to  t 
San  Diego  Indian  fiesta  and  in 
their  still  barbaric  presentation 
one  may  see  the  last  bit  of  true 
native  col^r  left  the  Indian— a 
Hpark  of  the  old  romance  that  has 
somehow  come  down  through  the 
years,  undimmed  by  the  refining 
influence  of  civilization  and  the 
destroying  culture  of  white 
premacy. 


•  With  the  primitive  utensils  of  long  ago 
this  Indian  woman  of  Warner's  Hot 
Springs  pounds  flour  from  ripened  acorns 
gathered  on  her  reservation  home. 


Indians 


unison,  the  opposing  team  attempts 

to  guess  the  finger  and  hand  upon 
which  a  certain  stick  is  fastened. 
The  guesses  are  made  by  finger 
signals  with  the  extended  hand.  A 
correct  guess  is  awarded  by  a 
counter  stick  from  the  referee's 
pile  tossed  before  the  lucky  player. 
Failing  to  make  a  correct  guess  in 
three  trys  the  play  moves  to  the 
next  man  and  his  opponent  and  a 
counter  given  to  the  other  side. 
When  each  man  on  a  side  has  had 
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Richardson  Springs  Waters 

Fought  for  by  In^ans 


,  -         IT-    Tpetite    the    denizens    of    the    town  i  f^rly      DaV      Scilb^ 

Used      1  O  "^^'^^'   \^ne^.  I  ^         _-•'--.. 


FIND  *OBLIVION  POOL*— 

We    then    explored    one    of    the 
most  magnificent  worV^  6f   nature 
we   ever   beheld.   Following    up   the 
■    >  creek  a   short  distance   we   entered 

The  history  of  the  Indian  tribes  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  nature's  grand 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chico  is  not  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  of  the  Creek 
complete    without    mentioning    two  •    —  - 

small    tribes    that    occupied    territ- 


Cure  Tribe  Ills 

(By    OLD    TIMER) 


Describes 


ory  on  Mud  and  Deer  Creek.  On 
the  south  bank  of  Mud  Creek  with 
territory  extending  to  Chico  Creeic 
was    a    small    band    called    Otaki. 


was  tilled  with  huge  iron  boulders, 
which  glistened  like  bronze  pyra- 
mids in  the  stray  rays  of  sunlight 

that   stole    in    upon    them.    'Neath .^^g  would  maKe  il  a  sumui^x    ^«^- 
territory  extending  to  v^mw  v./*-^..    ^^^^^    ^^^^    boulders    dashed    the    gj.^j^g  p^^c^  instead  of  seeking  the 
was    a    small    band    called    Otaki.    ^^^  waters  of  the  creek,  here  and  |  y^^y  or  more  distant  mountains." 
Ihey  belonged  to  the  class  ^^^n^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^     ^j,^^^     pools,    in       ..^he  soil  is  of  the  richest  •  mold, 
as     the     peaceful    "Diggers."     And    ^^^.^^^  ^^  watched  the   gambols  of   ^^d  would  raise  the  finest  kind  of 


some  enterpriMng  man  would  erect 
a  fine  hotel  ae  Nepheline  Springs, 
i  and  fix  up  the  grounds  for  a 
pleasant  summer  tesort,  as  well  as 
a  place  to  seek  due's  health,  he 
could  make  a  fortune  out  of  the 
enterprise.  It  is  but  a  short  two 
hour's  ride  from  town,  and  famil- 
ies would  make  it  a  sumiin^r  wat- 


and  would  raise  the  finest  kind  ofl 
fruit,  in  fact  the  time  is  comxngj 
when  the  hills  round  about  will  *"^ 


as     the     peaceful    "Diggers."     And    ^^^.^^^  ^^  watched  the   gambols  of 
they    had    similar   customs    and    a  ^  ^^^    speckled    trout.    On    we    went, 

dialect    quite     like    the    ^ichopdo   ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^   believe,   the   foot  of  i^hen  tne  nuis  rouau  nuuKxv  yv*xx  ^ 
Indians  south  of  them.  !  ^j^jte    man   had   never   trod,    until    Q^e  vast  series  of  vineyards.  Every 

The  Kombo  tribe  on  Deer  Creek    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  termination  of  the  1  ^^ing   is   inviting   about   tne    place 
was    very    different;    in    fact    dif-    g^n^ry,    and    our    further    progress  j^-^  few  thousand  dollars  judiciously 
i  f erent    from    any    other    tribe    of   ^^^  ^ J^  ^^^  entirely.  I  laUi  out  will  make  it  place  of  gen j 

California    Indians.   They   occupied  ,^     ,     ^^^^^^  ^^  rose  the  solid    era!  resort  for  people  from  far  and 

the    territory    between    Mill    Creek  i  "T  '^^    ^^^^^^^    perpendicular   naar.   The  very  atmosphere   of   tn 

j  and   Deer   Creek.   They    were   war-  i  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^.  I  ^^^^^  ^  invigorating,  to  say  noth 

I  like.  They  resisted  to  the  last  ditch  ;  ^-^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  health-giving  waters^ 
:the  encroachment  of  the  s^^*^^^^^  '  ^^^^  lay  a  dark,  pool  or  lake,  where  i  Nepheline  Springs  is  a  fortune  toi 
|»upon   their   rich   lands   ^"^.^..^^3' '  twilight      reigned      supreme,      and  [  somebody."  ] 

ows.    Their    habits    were    diffeuint. ;         -^  ^^  ^^    ^^  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  Whether    the    prophecy    of    thu 

in    that    they    burned    their    dead,  i  ^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j  .^^ly-day  news   gatherer  has   beei 


ows.     ineir    nauiua    rv^.^    ^--  where  no  ray  oi  suniigni/  ever  K.iJ>b-        wnt^uici     tne:     i--i ^     - 

in    that    they    burned    their    dead,  i        ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^  ^^  named  1  early-day  news   gatherer  has   been 
built  no  villages,  had  no  assembly  ;  ^^^^^    ^^^^   ^^   Oblivion.'    It    was   a  i  fulfilled,    we    shall    leave     to     thel 
houses.    They    lived    in    caves    and ,        residence   of   the   bats   and  the 


houses.    They    lived    in   f^^^^  ^^^^^  i  fit  residence   of   the   bats   and  the 
dens.   They   tortured   and_  inflictea  ,  ^^^     relieved    of    its     weird 


I 


cruelties   upon    their   captives. 
KEPT    SLAVES— 


icwls,    but      relieved    of    its     weird 
dreariness    by    the    twitter    of    the 


[•eaders  of  this  column 


EPT   SLAVES—  myriads    of    swallows     that    made 

They  kept  their  hair  cut  within  ,  ^       ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^   projections    of 
one  inch  of  their  scalp,  while  other  ,  narpendicular    walls.    On    the 

tribes    allowed    it    to    grow     They  ^  h^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^    sh^rt    cor- 

carried    off   the   women   and    chii-  ■  ^.^^^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^ith    the 
dien    of    other   tribes    to    serve    as ,  ^^.^    gaiiery,    and    screened    from 
slaves   .They  were   supposed  to   be  ,  ^.^^    ^^,^^    ^.^^    ^^^^^     jeH^    in    a[ 
a  remnant  of  the  Nozi  tribe  thai   ^g'^^^.j^     succession   of     cascades,  j 
occupied  a  narrow  strip  of   territ-  ^^ters    of    the    creek,    as    we  I 

ory  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sac-  |    ,  ^    learned,  on  visiting  the  I 

ramento  River  now  in  Shasta  and  ^  ^"^'^^^f^  i^^d  above.  The  first 
Tehama  Counties.  This  Nozi  tribe ,  &  ^^  .^  ^  ^^^^^  ^jj^^j.  gheet, 
had  the  same  habits  and  customs  ,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^jj,  ^tie  last} 
of  living  as  the  Kombo  Indians,  j  ^  dashing  cataract,  named  the 
An  ancient  legend  or  tradition  was  ,  ...^^j^^  ^^  gelt,"  from  an  Indian 
related  to  Major  Beading  that  l  ^^  ^^^  rj,jjg  grandeur  of  this  place 
!  these  Nozi  "journeyed  a  Bi-eat ,  .^^^^^  excelled  in  the  world,  and  I 
many  moons,  crossing  forest,  ?*■*"■-  L^'orth  a  visit  for  its  sage  alone, 
ies,   mountains,  plains,  deserte  and  |  >«  *  „„„,,„« 

rivers  so  great  that  they  could  FOUND  BY  HUNTER- 
have  been  found  nowhere  except  "The  mineral  springs  were  ds- 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  At  ,  covered  several  years  ago  by  Solo- 
lenSh  Thef  came  to  a  delightful  mon  Gore  while  hunting  stock  in 
land  and  to  a  timid  and  feeble  the  foothills.  When  withm  a  hund- 
fnfw;'     Where    they    conquered    for    red  rods  of  the  springs,  a  peculiar  , 

themselves    a    dwelling    place,    and  j. smell   is    experienced,    which   smell ' 
themselves    a    aw        6  ,  ^^    ^^    ^^^.^    discovery.    They    are 

""twar  Major  Reading's  conject-  located  in  a  coll  and  favorable 
J'  mat  ^«?er  W  the  descend-  spot,  surrounded  by  beautiful  scen- 
uit    ^"/^^^y    7,.;  ,    .,.ibe  of  New    ery   and   cool   cold   water.  | 

ents  of  King  ^^^  "'P^  "'"%"  ^^  U,f.por  all  cutaneous  diseases  these 
EngIan«f,.A.muzzle-loadmggun  was^  i-or  a  infallible    remedy, 

found- \  -one  Place  where  "^P^'^^f^^^^atfc  diseases  give  way 
camped,     th.it     could     have     coniifVnd    rhe      _  p.on.rti^ 

from    no    where    else    but    one    o*  ^  r  imma^K^^^^^^^^^^^m 

New  England  colonies.  The  Nozi 
tribe  was  nearly  exterminated  by 
a  disease  that  carried  them  off  by 
the  hundreds. 

These  two  tribes  were  the  ones 
which  contended  for  possession  of 
the  mineral  waters  of  Richardson 
Springs.  The  mud  was  used  for 
healing  cuts,  bruises  and  wounds. 
The  water  of  the  springs  was  used 
to  cure  scrofula  and  skin  diseases. 
Its  curative  properties  were  worth 
lighting  for.  At  times  "look-outs" 
were  continually  on  guard  at  the 
hii',h  points  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  spnngs.  The  Kombo  Ind- 
ians were  aggressive  and  kept  the 
small  band  of  Otakis  always  on  the 
defensive. 


JK*?«L. 


ramenio  uivei    now  m  ^'^"^^^  /;;;;    i.igi,    table    land    above.    The    first 
i Tehama   Counties.   1  his    Noz     trbc.^^^^    ^^^    .^^    ^    ^^.^^^    ^^j^.^^.    ^^^^^^ 
had   the  f:ame   habits  and  customs  ,  ^^^^^^^   .^^^  ^^..^^^   ^^.^ .  ^^^   ^^^^ 

of    living    as    the    K^'^^^^./",^'"";  !  was  a  dashing  cataract,  named  the 
An  ancient  legend  or  tradition  was    ,,^^^  g^j^ .,    ^j.^^,   ^^   ij,^an 

i  related    to    Major      Reading      ^^^^  i  legend.  The  grandeur  of  this  place 
!  these    Nozi      -journeyed    a      gi eat  .  ^^  ^^   ^^^^^^^^    .^   ^^^   ^^^^^    ^^^^ 

many  moons,  crossing  i^^^^'/^^"' j  is  worth  a  visit  for  its  sage  alone, 
ies.   mountains,  plains,  deserts  ana  , 


rivers  so  great  that  they  could 
have  been  found  nowhere  except 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  At 


FOUND  BY  HUNTER— 

"The    mineral    springs    were    dis- 
covered several  years  ago  by  Solo- 
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in  the  interior  oi  l"«^  i^vyiiui^i^-^v.  ..-    ^  ^ ^ --o-   -.,    

l'>nBth  thef  came  to  a  delightful  j  mon  Gore  while  huntmg  stock  in 
land  and  to  a  timid  and  feeble  j  the  foothills.  When  within  a  hund- 
folks  where  they  conquered  for  |  red  rods  of  the  springs,  a  peculiar 
them'selves  a  dwelling  place,  and  j  smell  is  experienced,  which  smell 
rested    therein."  ^    J  f  ^    to    their    discovery^  They    are 

It  was  Major  Reading's  conject-  located  in  a  coll  and  favorable 
uffc  tnat  tner-^ave^he  descend- I  spot,  surrounded  by  beautiful  seen- 
ents  of  King  Phillip's  tribe  of  New  i  ery  and  cool  cold  water. 
England.  A  muzzle -loading  gun  was  yn'^^Por  all  cutaneous  ai^usestHe 
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found  in  one  place  where  they 
camped,  thatt  could  have  come 
from  no  where  else  but  one  of 
New  England  colonies.  The  Nozl 
tribe  was  nearly  exterminated  by 
a  disease  that  carried  them  off  by 
the  hundreds. 

These  two  tribes  were  the  ones 
"Which  contended  for  possession  of 
the  mineral  waters  of  Richardson 
Springs.  The  mud  was  used  for 
healing  cuts,  bruises  and  wounds. 
The  water  of  the  springs  was  used 
to  cure  scrofula  and  skin  diseases. 
Its  curative  properties  were  worth 
lighting  for.  At  times  "look-outs" 
rvere  continually  on  guard  at  the 
high  points  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  springs.  The  Kombo  Ind- 
ians were  aggressive  and  kept  the 
small  band  of  Otakis  always  on  the 
defensive. 
ISIir   LAST   OF  TRIBE— 

The   Kombo   tribe   found   a   new 
foe  when  the   American  emigrants 
began   to   settle    on    lands    in    the 
Sacramento    Valley.   Shooting   irons 
were  more  effective  than  bows  and 
arrows.   They   learned   to   run   and 
hide  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  can- 
yons, when  HI  Good  and  Bob  An- 
derson  and   their   followers   chased 
jthe^.    However,    they    did    commit 
many    atrocities    and    cruelties    to 
the'  early  i^ettlers  befpre::^the5tj>«gi^e 
!  finally    killed    off.    It    is    thought 
that  "Ishi,"  captured  only  a  com- 
paratively few  >ears  ago,  was  the 
last  of  the  Kombos. 

The       history      of      Richardson 
Springs     is     intimately     connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  sec- 
tion   of    territory    north   of    Chico. 
The    healing    and    curative    prop- 
erties   of    the    waters    was    known 
early  in  the  '60's.  A  news  reporter 
of    the    Chico    Courant    in    June, 
186^6,    after    visiting    the     Springs, 
broke  out  with  this  story: 
SCRIBE  GOES  VISITING— 

"We  broke  away  from  labor  and 
toil  and  from  the  noisy  town  last 
week,    leaving    behind    us    all    our 
cares,   and  made   for   the   hills   to 
revel    in    the    luxuries    of    native 
generally,   and  to   examine   one  of 
the    singular    medicine    chests    of 
I  nature  particularly.  It  was  a  short 
ride  to  Sol  Gore's  behind  the  fast 
nags   of   Dr.   French   ,and  then  to 
the    saddle    and    across    the    hills, 
through  drifts  of  lava  rock,  ^neath 
beetling   craps,  on   verges  precipit- 
ous, past  flowing  fountains  of  pure 
cold    water,    where    fields    of    wUd 
loats  waved  their  golden  plumes  to 
the    breathing    of    the    hills,    until 
we  slackened  rein  on  the  banks  of 
Nepheline    Creek    (vulgarly    called 
Mud   Creek.) 

♦'Here    we    tasted    the    water    of 
numerous    springs    that    boiled    up 
on  the  banks,  sending  up  globules 
and    jets    of    gas,    and    depositin 
sulphur,    salt,     borax,    alum,     and 
numerous  other  minerals  in  a  bedj 
of  a  branch  of  the  creek.  Satisfy 
ing  ourselves  of  the  peculiar  prop 
erties  of  the  waters  and  different 
ly  compounded  as  there  were  dif 
ferent  springs,  we  opened  our  lunC 
bag   'neath   the  cool  shade   of  th 
tall  alders,   and  ata.-witti/.wi' 


't*ing:a  are  an.  infalUble  remedy, 
Id  rtieumifttic  diseases  give  way 
i^^ore    tHftlr    powerful    properties.    If 
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Willi^ii  g.  Hy^.  an  early  settler  in 
Colusa  cj^nty,  writes'concerning  the 
Indians  in  1851:   '     

**r  hSTTta  few  Indians  to  employ  and 
to  clothe  and  one-half  of  them  are 
now  unemployed.  Their  labor  is  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  to  ditch,  to  fence, 
build,  and  improve  the  same  lands  over 
which  their  fathers  have  spent  their 
lives  for  thousands  of  years  in  idle- 
[fTi^s  and  nakedness.  They  have  hither- 
to increased  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
country  by  its  natural  productions  to 
support  them.  They  have  apparently 
never  cultivated  the  smallest  plant, 
tree  or  shrub.  They  have  subsisted  on 
fish,  acorns,  roots,  clover  and  many 
other  kmds  of  grass,  on  berries  and 
the  flesh  of  antelope,  elk,  deer,  rabbit 
and  smaller  quadrupeds,  also  '  quail, 
I  which  are  quite  numerous. 

*    «(    * 

"They  live  during  the  rainy  season 
I  in  conical  tents  about  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  covered  with  a  thatched 
mass  of  leaves,  sticks,  reeds  or  rushes. 
They  make  floats  or  rafts  of  tule.  The 
women  wear  an  apron  or  bunch  of 
willow  bark,  like  a  mop,  which  is  made 
fast  above  the  waist  by  a  cord  of  the 
same  material  and  extends  downward 
[from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  a 
Iprofuse   bunch  of  strings  before    and 

Ibehind. 

«    •    <* 

The  men  are  entirely  naked  except 

Ithey  sometimes  throw  an  antelope  skin 

over  their  shoulders.   They  still  exist, 

as  in  former  times,  in  small  tribes  or 

rancherias  of   from  100   to   400   men, 

speaking    different    dialects    and      are 

Ifrequently  enemies  of  each  other.  They 

hook  to  the  white  man  who  owns. their 

hand   aii  the   Great  Chief  and  expect 

Ithem  to  defend  him  from  the  attacks 

[of  their  neighbors  and  also  from  their 

Inatural  enemy,  the  grizzly  bear,  whose 

Iflesh  they  refuse  to  eat  for  the  reason, 

las   they   believe,   that     he   was     once 

luman  but  became  beastly  in  conse- 

[quence  of  his  disposition  to  eat  human 

[lesh. 


said  of  llie  few  scattered  remnants  of 
the  Colus  tribe  who  survive.  Only 
one  tribe  remains  in  Glenn  coun- 
ty and  a  few  in  Cblusa  county. 
There  are  probably  not  100  in 
the  two  counties  out  of  the  10,000 
which  were  here  when  the  white  man 
came.  The  Grindstone  rancheria  in 
Glenn  county  contains  25  or  30.  They 
led  a  precarious  existence  until  the 
Roosevelt  administration  changed  the 
policy  of  the  government  regarding  the 
Red  Man.  They  now  receive  food  and 
clothing   and    are   well   cared   for. 


"In  the  time  of  the  year  for  clover, 
jf  which  California     produces    spon- 
taneously twelve  different  kinds,  they 
•esort  to  the  most  favored  spots  and 
iwell  in  booths  made  of  brushes.  In 
ihe  season  for  fish  they  dwell  in  thick 
/illow  groves  on  the  low  banks  of  the 
'ivers   and  sleep  in  beds  of  sand.  In 
.ime  of  oats  harvest  the  squaws  gather 
large  quantities  by  swinging  a  basket 
nade  of  the  bark  of  roots  against  the 
:ops  of  ripe  grain,  part  of  which  falls 
knto  the  basket.  In  time  of  acorns  the  j 
:quaws     gather     immense     quantities, 
vhich  they  place  in  store -houses  made  \ 
>f  small  sticks  interwoven  with  willow 
•ark,  which  they  keep  for  winter  use. 

'hese  acorns  are  their  com  which  is 
Ipounded,  sifted  and  made  into  various 

:in<is  of  bread. 

*     *     « 

These   Indians   are  required  by  the 
laws  of  California  to  clothe  themselves 
and  their  services  belong  to  the  man 
who   furnishes   them  with   the   means 
of  clothing  until  arrears  are  paid.  We 
generally  employ  the  boys  and  when 
they    prove    faithful    we    clothe    their 
fathers  who  only  work  in  the  wheat 
harvest.  The  word  of  the  landholder  is 
the  Indian's  law  but  the  owner  is  not 
to   do   him   any   injustice.   He   is  the 
Indian's  governor  and  may  punish  him 
I  according  to  certain  rules  but  he  can- 
not sell  him  or  take  a^ay  his  children 
I  without  his  consent.  These  Indians  arfe 
voracious  eaters,  ^hey   have    nothing 
to  sell  that  will     command     splrltous 
liquors  and  consequently  they  are  not 
drunkards    but     they    are   slaves      of 
tobacco." 


MoseS  Genot,  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers in  the  Coast  mountains,  told  us 
that  there  were  tribes  of  savage  In- 
dians inhabiting  the  mountains  when 
he  first  arrived.  They  must  have  been 
of  the  Yuki  tribe,  the  remnants  of 
which  are  now  at  the  Round  Valley 
reservation.  These  Indians,  Genot  said, 
were  not  friendly  to  the  white  man 
and  would  kill  on  sight.  Many  a  night, 
hJ^  said,  when  Indians  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  Home,  he  would  remain 
Up  all  night  hidden  behind  a  log,  fear- 
ful of  an  attack.  Genot  said  he  would 
shoot  every  Indian  which  he  saw  as  he 
knew  that  would  do  the  same  to  him 
if  they  had  the  opportunity.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  this  tribe  by  the  early 
settlers  of  this  section.  It  is  said  that 
the  Yukis  occasionally  made  a  raid  in 
the  valley,  driving  away  cattle  and 
horses  to  their  mountain  haunts. 


There  is  att  oft  told  tale  of  the 
Bloody  Rock  massacre  which  occurred 
in  early  days.  The  story  goes  that  a 
raid  was  made  hy  the  Indians  on 
ranches  in  the  Newvllle  section.  Ranch- 
ers gave  pursuit  and  chased  the  red 
skins  through  the  mountain  fastness 
finally  cornering  them  at  a  cliff  on 
Eel  river  in  Lake  county.  The  Indians 
jumoed  over  the  cliff  and  every  one| 
was 'killed.  The  spot  is  still  known  asj 
Bloody  Rock. 

He        «         * 

We  remember  that  only  one  Indian 
ever  resided  in  Willows,  She  was  Mary, 
servant  of  the  Itoag  family  which  re- 
sided at  the  home  now  occupied  by 
J.  D.  Banner  at  the  corner  of  Shasta 
and  Walnut  streets.  This  squaw  was  a 
source  of  wonder  to  us  kids  Who  saw 
her  sometimes  about  the  yard.  She 
went  barefoot  and  was  clad  in  a  calico 
wrapper.  The  family  had  taken  her  in 
as  a  young  girl  and  trained  her  to  do 
the  housework.  She  was  a  most  compe- 
tent servant  and  remained  with  mem- 
bers of  the  family  until  she  died  in 
Tehama  county,  where  a  daughter  of 
the  Hoags  resided,  a  few  years  ago.  Not 
many  of  the  aborigines  could  stand 
civilization  but  this  native  woman 
proved  an  exception. 


and  its  concomitant  vices  tainting  whole 
j  villages  and  tribes,  in  an  incrediably 
short  space  of  time  after  the  advent 
of  the  white  man,  quickly  assassinated 
these   natives.   There    is   no   disputing 
this.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  inter- 
course with  the  more  dissolute  white 
men,  and  aping  of  their  worst  habits, 
voluntary  or  enforced  participation  in 
I  their  worst  vices,  served  to  further  de- 
'  stroy  these  Indians  and  hastened, their 
extinction.  The  white  man  has  many 
crimes  against  the  aborigines  to  answer 
for  in  all  parts  of  our  nation.   Only 
recently  has  our     government     taken 
cognizance  of  the  plight  if  the  Indians 
'  and  under  Commissioner  Collier  is  at- 
1  tempting  to  right  many  of  the  wrongs 
under  which  our   Indians  have     suf- 
fered. 


1-' 


The  present  generation  contemplates 
with  sadness  the  rapid  destruction  of 
the  Colus  and  other  aborigines  of  this 
county.  While  they  were  not  remark- 
able nor  possessed  with  the  coloring 
of  romance  which  characterized  the  In- 
dians of  other  sections  of  the  nation, 
it  will  ever  be  a  blot  upon  our  civiliza- 
tion, disfiguring  the  early  annals  of 
the  settlement  of  the  state,  that  their 
almost  complete  obliteration  followed 
so  close  upon  the  introduction  of| 
civilization. 

This  6tate  cannot  be  charged  com- 
pletely to  epidemics  which  during  brief 
perils,    obliterated     many   of     them.| 
DouDtless     these     were     insignificant 
faators  in  their    destruction.    Whisk: 


Little  more  need  be  sai 


can  be 
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By  Emily  C.  Davis 


THE  most  extraordinary  ducU  in  the 
world  are  fought  in  California.  Not 
in  the  movies,  eithrr,  though  any  of 
thwc  contests  would  make  a  tensely 

dramatic  scene. 

The  strangfst  of  all  pergonal  battle*  are 
foup;ht  by  cla?hins:  minds.  Not  a  pistol  it 
fired.  No  sword  flashes  through  the  air.  The 
fighters  merely  face  one  another  and  hurl  their 
fhoijghfs  and  power  until  the  weaker  fighter 
falls  down  helpless  —  paralyzed,  maybe,  or 
even  dead.     "It'es,  stone  dead. 

You  don't  believe  thoughts  can  kill> 
Testimony    that    ihoughu   have    this    deadly 
power  has  come  to  Washington  recently   from 
two  sources. 

Chief  Wi^ishi.  alhlnic  young  Indian  of  the 
Mission  tribe  in  California,  visiting  Washing- 
ton, told  of  hi^  own  experiences  in  such  com- 
bats. With  smiles  and  gestures,  he  showed  how 
the  power  is  hurled  irom  heart  tn  heart,  straight 
as  the  blow  of  a  fist  from  a  Jrte  Louis  or  a 
Max  Baer. 

And  listening  to  Chief  W  I'lshi.  Dr.  John  P. 
Harrington  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nolovy  nodded  his  asMiranre  that  these  psychic 


pending  heavily  on  psy- 
chic powers  in  their  heal- 
ing. Well.  then,  they 
were  expected  to  show 
off  on  these  occasions,   let  the 


strange  powers  have  led  them 
to  be  described  as  even  more 
mystic  than  the  famed  Hindus 
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The  challenger  comes  on,  snatching,  forming,  and 
holding  the  invisible  power  of  the  universe  in  his  two 
hands.  Suddenly  he  throws  it!  One  of  the  receiving 
medicine  men  falls,  foams  at  the  mouth,  kicks,  and 

lies  still. 
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they  could  indeed  work  wonders. 

If  a  medicine  man  won  a  knockout  victory, 
he  could  count  on  plenty  of  patients.  If  he 
lost!  Down  wpnt  his  prestige.  He  might  be 
|pft  paralyzed,  helpless.  But  he  had  to  lake 
that  risk. 

The  psychic  battles  took  place,  and  still 
do.  Dr.  Harrington  explams,  at  inter-village 
fiestas  which  Mission  Indians  hold  at  intervals. 


Chief  Wi'ishi  shows 
Dr.  John  P.  Har- 
rington how  he 
takes  the  power 
from  his  heart,  as 
at  right,  grasps 
and  kneads  it  in  his 
hands,  as  below, 
awaiting  the  tense 
•moment  for  hurling 
it  at  his  adversary. 
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BUT    what    actually    happens    when    min4 
struggles  with  mind  "to  the  death"? 
Chief  Wi'ishi.  who  talks  halting  English  m 
his  soft,  very  low  voice,  explains  it  one  way. 
Dr.  Harrington  another. 

Says  the  young  chief:  "My  father,  he  medii- 
fine  man.  My  grandpa,  my  great-grandpa, 
he  medicine  man.  Only  medicine  man's  son 
has  this  power.  It  given  to  me  by  my  father. 
Power  thrown  from  here — inside — so.  Power 
strike  down,  kill." 

Dr.  Harrington's  explanation  is  that  if  an 
Indian  dies  in  these  combats,  he  really  kills 
himself.  It  is  the  fear,  the  excitement  of  the 
contest,  and  perhaps  the  sickening  feeling  in- 
side that  he  is  indeed  not  so  strong  as  his  ram- 
paging opponent. 

Chief  Wi'ishi,  politely  smiling,  is  not  quite 
sure  that  all  this  talk  of  auto-suggestion  is  as 
good  as  his  own  simple  explanation.  But. 
whatever  the  inner  facts  may  be,  as  Dr.  Har- 
rington points  out,  the  fundamental  fact  re- 
mains: thoughts  and  fears  act  as  weapons  in 
these  fi?hts,  dealing  knockoiit  blows. 
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By  Emily  C.  Davis 


THE  mosl  extraordinary  dueU  in  the 
world  are  fought  in  California.  Not 
in  the  movies,  either,  though  any  of 
thc«c  contests  would  make  a  tensely 

dramatic  scene. 

The  strangest  of  all  pergonal  battles  are 
foup;ht  by  clafhinp:  minds.  Not  a  pistol  is 
fired.  No  sword  flashes  through  the  air.  The 
fighters  merely  face  one  another  and  hurl  their 
thoughts  and  power  until  the  weaker  fighter 
fails  down  helpless  —  paralyzed,  maybe,  or 
c\cn  dead.      Yes,  stone  dead. 

You  don't  believe  thoughts  can  kill? 
Testimony    that    thought's   have   thi*   deadly 
power  has  come  to  Washington  recently   from 
two  sources. 

Chief  Wi'ishi.  alhlelic  young  Indian  of  the 
Mission  tribe  in  California,  visiting  Washing- 
ton, told  of  hi^  own  experiences  in  such  com- 
bats. With  smiles  and  gestures,  he  showed  how 
the  power  is  hurled  from  heart  to  heart,  straight 
as  the  blow  of   a  fist  from  a  Joe  Louis  or  a 

Max  Baer. 

And  listening  to  Chief  Wi'ishi.  Dr.  John  P. 
Harrington   of   the   Bureau   of   American   Eth- 
nology nodded  his  assurance  that  these  psychic 
battles  do  take  place,  sometimes  with  crippling 
or  fatal  results.     White  men  are  not  generally 
welcome  at  these  little  known  events.     But  Dr. 
Harrington   has   spent   many   years   among   the 
Mission  Indians,  studying  vanishing  customs  of 
the  aboriginal   New  World.     He  has  attended 
fome    of    the    secret    contests,    and    has    heard 
jitories   of  other  duels  which   have  become   In- 
dian history. 

ipROM  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  Dr. 
Harrington  has  come  to  a  surprising  con- 
AhoiiL  the  American  Indian's  psychic 
powers.  It  seems  surprising'*  ;vie\v  u-i  ,*4w- 
fame  of  Hindus  in  this  field.  He  says  plainly 
that  American  Indians  surpassed  Oriental  mys- 
tics of  India  in  psychic  exploits. 

As  for  white  men  in  America.  Dr.  ^Harrmg- 
ton  dismisses  the  lot  with  a  casual;  "We  are 
mere  infants  compared  to  the  Indian  in  use  of 

mental  powers."  - 

The  Am<^rican  Indian  set  great  store  by 
psychic  development,  regardmg  material  show 
as  not  nearly  so  important,  he  explains.  All 
Indians  tried  to  develop  their  minds  in  such 
matters  as  concentration  and  meditation.  They 
tried  to  learn  healing  and  killing  art  throu?^.h 
dreams,  and  to  draw  on  reserves  of  power  that 
they  felt  within  them. 

American  Indians  could — and  a  few  still 
ean— perform  stunts  equal  to  the  famous  Hindu 
rope  trick  and  other  illusions  of  the  fakirs  in 
India.  They  mastered  the  secrets  of  hypno- 
tism. They  claimed  power  to  kill  an  enemy 
100  miles  away.  Morfe  startling  than  that, 
they  claimed  power  to  restore  life  to  an  ap- 
parently lifeless  form. 

All  this  being  the  case,  you  can  see  why  a 
battle  of  power  between  two  master  minds 
would  be  a  super-attraction  in  the  Indian  world. 
For  the  Indian  crowd,  it  had  all  the  excitement 
of  Spain^s  bull-fighting  contests  —  well-known 
r-.en  in  a  supreme  struggle  before  their  eyes, 
with  death  perhaps  for  a  sudden  ending. 

IT^OR  the  fighters,  the  conten  was  a  solemn 
-    and   necessary  business.      They  had   to   go 
through  with  it.     7  hey  were  medicine  men.  de- 
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pending  heavily  on  psy- 
chic power*  in  their  heal- 
ing. Well.  then,  they 
were    expected    to    show 

off  on  these  occasions,   let  the  public  see  that 
they  could  indeed  work  wonders. 

If  a  medicine  man  won  a  knockout  victory, 
he  could  count  on  plenty  of  patients.  If  he 
lost!  Down  went  his  prestige.  He  might  be 
left  paralyzed,  helpless.  But  he  had  to  take 
that  risk. 

The  psychic  battles  took  place,  and  still 
do,  Dr.  Harrington  explains,  at  inter-village 
fiestas  which  Mission  Indians  hold  at  intervals. 
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The  challenger  comes  on,  snatching,  forming,  and 
holding  the  invisible  power  of  the  universe  in  his  two 
hands.  Suddenly  he  throws  it!  One  of  the  receiving 
medicine  men  falls,  foams  at  the  mouth,  kicks,  and 

lies  still. 


BUT    what    actually    happens    when    minJ 
struggles  with  mind  *'to  the  death"  > 
Chief  Wi'ishi.  who  talks  halting  English  m 
his  soft,  very  low  voice,  explains  it  one  way. 
Dr.   Harrington  another. 

Says  the  young  chief:  **My  father,  he  medi- 
cine man.  My  grandpa,  my  great-grandpa, 
he  medicine  man.  Only  medicine  man's  son 
has  this  pqwer.      It  given  to  me  by  my   fat\\et. 

Power  thrown  from  here — inside — so.  Power 
strike  down,  kill." 

Dr.  Harrington's  explanation  is  that  if  an 
Indian  dies  in  these  combats,  he  really  kills 
himself.  It  is  the  fear,  the  excitement  of  the 
contest,  and  perhaps  the  sickening  feeling  in- 
side that  he  is  indeed  not  so  strong  as  his  ram- 
paging opponent. 

Chief  Wi*ishi,  politely  smiling,  is  not  quite 
sure  that  all  this  talk  of  auto-suggestion  is  at 
good  as  his  own  simple  explanation.  But, 
whatever  the  inner  facts  may  be,  as  Dr.  Har- 
rington points  out,  the  fundan^ntal  fact  re- 
mains: thoughts  and  fears  act  as  weapons  in 
these  fights,  dealing  knockout  blows. 


I 


More  than  anything  else,  the  villages  look  for- 
ward to  the?€  fiesta^.  Village  chiefs  arrange 
for  the  affairs  in  advance  and  pay  for  them 
by  an  elaborate  system  of  banking,  using  shell 
wampum  for  money. 

Messengers  of  the  chief  giving  the  fiesta  go 
out  to  invite  the  people  of  villages  all  around. 
And  on  the  appointed  day,  each  group  arrives 
at  ihe  village  in  ceremonial  entry,  hearing  wel- 
coming speeches  and  returning  them. 

"Among  the  invited  villagers  of  a  group, 
says  Dr.  Harrington,  "there  is  sure  to  be  a 
medicine  man,  one  revered  for  his  powers  over 
the  unseen  universe.  He  walks  over  to  men 
of  his  own  class  and  power,  who  may  be 
standing  among  the  receiving  group,  and  in  a 
very  few  words  he  invites  them  to  a  test  of 
power. 

"Ihey  draw  a  line  on  the  ?:round.  like  the 
goal  line  for  a  tug-of-war,  while  the  challenger 
goes  down  to  the  creek  and  prepares  for  the 
contest  by  painting  his  face  or  putting  on  cere 


monial  costume,  pven  if  only  adding  a   feather 
to  his  hair  or  fixing  his  necklace, 

^<i  WyHEN   he  emerges,  he  is  no  longer  the 

^^  man  that  retired  from  their  sight.  He  is 
changed,  like-  a  rampaging  bull.  He  marches 
on.  with  clutching  hands,  extracting  from  his 
heart  and  extracting  from  the  air  an  invisible 
power. 

"Beyond  the  line  stand  the  waiting  medi- 
cine men — sometimes  not  merely  one,  but  four 
or  five  opponents  lined  against  hinri.  They 
stand  tense,  not  knowing  what  fate  is  in  store 
for  them.  Every  one  knows  that  men  have 
fallen  dead  in  these  contests. 

"Still  the  chAllcngcr  comes  on.  snatchmf);, 
forming,  and  holding  the  invisible  power  of  the 
universe  in  his  two  hands,  and  ready  to  throw 
it  when  least  cxprdrd. 

"Suddenly  he  throws  it!  One  of  the  re- 
ceiving medicine  men  falls,  foams  at  the  mouth, 
kicks,  and  lies  itill.     The  crowd  stirs,  wonder- 


ing if  he  IS  stunned  or  dead. 

"But  the  injurerl  medicine  man  staggers  to 
his  feet  again.  He  gathers  power,  and  with 
gestures  of  catching  and  holding  it.  he  sud- 
denly shoots  it  back  at  the  intruder.  All  the 
medicine  men  hurl  their  power  at  the  chal- 
lenger. Still,  the  intruder  does  not  fall.  He 
pushes  forward  daringly  and  crosses  the  line  in 
triumph." 

After  the  contest,  which  in  this  case  does 
not  include  a  funeral,  the  winning  medicine 
man  is  the  hero  of  the  fiesta.  He  has  with- 
stood the  power  of  four  of  the  most  powerful 
medicine  men  of  the  countryside. 

"Indians  with  kpowing  smiles  and  secret 
conversation  about  the  fiesta  ground  congratu- 
late the  winner  on  having  crossed  the  line, 
says  Dr.  Harrington.  The  man's  reputation 
is  made  for  months  to  come.  He  will  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  cases  of  sickness  of  the 
kind  he  knows  best  how  to  cure,  and  he  is  sure 
of  liberal  payments.     He  is  a  great  doctor. 


N  these  Indians,  the  subconscious  mind.  Dr. 

Harrington  goes  on  to  explain  in  Freudian 
terms,  becomes  so  conditioned  to  seeing  certain 
activity  follow  certain  stimuli  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  furnish  the  accustomed  environment 
for  the  Indians  to  expect  a  given  result.  In 
this  case,  the  downfall  or  "permanent  damage** 
to  the  w^eaker  fighter  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Therefore,  it  happens. 

Like  the  Hindu,  who  can  make  a  treef  grow 
before  the  astonished  eyes  of  a  crowd,  t|hc  In- 
dian medicine  man  performs  similar  fea^  that 
^sT^y^fiw^  6inlryp?rcnteirr  xn^  x  v^iknle  igro 
Harrington  has  seen  them  raise  a  stick' 
the  ground  without  touching  it,  make  it  s 
again,  or  follow  ihem.  Tables  can  be  made  t 
engage  in  the  same  unnatural  behavior. 

"That's  hypnotism,"  says  Dr.  Harrington, 
accounting  for  medicine  man's  "power"  in  mod- 
ern terms.  "The  Bible  miracle  of  Aaron's  rod 
turning  into  a  serpent  before  the  eyes  of  Phar- 
aoh is  somewhat  similar,  and  may  have  been 
achieved  by  similar  means." 

Like  the  Indian  whose  own  fears  and  self- 
suggestion  kill  or  paralyze  him  in  a  psychic 
duel,  the  Indian  who  knows  he  is  being  at- 
tacked by  a  powerful  medicine  man  with  magic 
rites,  may  actually  die  of  heart  failure,  or  a 
stroke.  Or  he  may  worry  himself  into  a  "run- 
down" physical  state  in  which  he  is  ready  to 
take  almost  any  disease  that  comes  along.  If 
he  dies  in  a  reasonable  time,  the  medicine  man 
gets  the  credit.  The  medicine  man  has  done 
nothing  to  kill— except  induce  the  victim  to 
destroy   himself. 

The  Indian,  accustomed  to  regard  psychic 
forces  as  tremendously  real,  is  a  ready  prey 
for  such  thoughts.  So.  the  medicine  man  "gets 
his  man"  more  often  than  he  could  in  a  more 
resistant  and  tough-minded  society. 

As   for   the   medicine  man's   ability  to   rai? 
the  dead,   Dr.   Harrington   finds,   while  that   i 
impressive  to  hear  about,  it  actually  is  not  an 
example  of  psychic  power,  either  on  the  part  ofj 
the  Indian  doctor  or  the  patient.     It  is  merel) 
an  accident,  when  it  happens. 
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slain   were    mutilated    and    dismem- 
bered and  the  head  was  cut  off  and 
cai'ried  as  a  '^^calp".     It  is  said  th.. 
the  parents  of  the  slayer  ate  some 
^  ponicns  of  the  victim      These  vic- 
tories   were    celebrated    with    song, 
lof  insult  and  vengeance  and  simii- 
r  son-s  were  used  to  incite  the  en- 
lity  of  other  tribes. 
I     The    social    customs   were    rather 
loose.     Marriage  was  as  easy  as  di- 
vorce      Informal    payment   of    shell 
money  for  the  bride  was  sufucicnt 
to  fix   the   relationship   and   m   the 
northern   parts,    a    man    could   wed 
his  wUe's  sisters,  daughters  of  other 
relatives.     Monagomy  ^was  usual  as 
their  was  no  surplus  of  females  but 
the  chief  was  a  priveleged  charact- 
er and  usually  enjoyed  his  privelege. 
The  male,  in  these  amours,  was  sup- 
pcsed  to  appear  with  his  face  scrat- 
ched; otherwise  an  insufficient  mod- 
'  esty  was  indicated  in  the  wife. 
I    Death   was  followed  by   burial   if 
jthe   individual    was    very    poor,    or 
I  had  few  relatives.  Usually  however, 
■•cremation  was  their  method  of  dis- 
Iposal.  If  the  relatives  could  be  urged 
to  the  task  of  collecting  enough  fu^! 
this    duty    was    performed    withoii: 
I  ceremony   and  the  body   of  the   de- 
ll ceased  was  consigned  to  the  flames 
'iset  by  the  nearest  of  kin.     Amon? 
jsome   of   the   tribes   the   ashes   wer 
-mixed  with  pitch  and  this  was  spread 
I  on  the  faces  of  the  women  as  a  si;^n| 
of  mourning.     Even  the  property  o; 
I;  the  dead  person  was  completely  de- 
jistroyed  in  order  to  obliterate  all  re- 
'membrance,    for    its   was   considered 
suiting   to   mention    his   prior    ex- 
ence.     The  greatest  affront  was  K- 
I   this   before   one   of   his    kin   ano 
.ually    lead    to    the    same    kind    oi 
■^lurst  witnessedamc^J^our  jc^^ 
■&^^aimuTaBylH5ulttng  and  gen- 
-       ^^  .3^al6^    well    known    and    frequently 

(Continued  from  last  ^^^^^         Used  expletives,  are  bandied   abou-^ 
o'      of  the  old  settlements  are  ap  supposed   to    go    to 

pSi^notedc.  special  ;n^:i^^^^^^  ^^,,33    ,He    ocean    from 

S^Z  was  located  -^^^'^^  ^T"^  ^f  whence  an  occasional  return,  m  tho 
SSez;  Wolwc.  in  ^^-jfe^lliiri,  form,    was    sometimes    adm.t- 

r  Sf  c,"t  ^ei"  W-,  J^  ,1.  ■„,   auU,o.s  „».,<.   p..y=- 

:7«.e-  *here  is  no  record  of  then  |     =-  .         ^o  the  sun,  which  h:.. 

;rtira;i  httle  is  known  tjf^-rifoT/belief  that  these  native. 

k!Lv   were  pi^manent   or  t>^ansitary  ^^^^  ^^^  worshipers.     A 

^  amps      There   is   brief   notation    jl^yj„^  ^^  j^se  a  dance  was  mad  • 

;Se  f^^d-'  °^  ^"'^''  ""^  "      theiS  Ae  winter  solstice.  In  their   rit- 
hese    relate   to   fights   between    *eiat  "»         .  ^^  ^^al,   arrows,   an^ 

aore    predacious    Sakla-n    and    the.ua,  ^^^^^^   were    maa.- 

.ative   tribes  living   on  the  sites  of,^maU^  ^^^^^^  obi ects,  beside. 

sJrFrancisco  and  Oakland^  |j;"^^„^  ^ere  large  redwood  ti-e.s. 

The  shell  mounds  around  San  Fia^-}^  ^  coyotes,  eagles,  hum 

cico  bay  are  more  -^^^'"^ ^^Urds  and  other  things,  espec- 
Fr^^nf  thrreV^CrJfliall/  the  rattlesnake.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
U    these     and    the    upp         ^^  ^^^_ 
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,i    these,    ana    u..    -rr 

1      .^11   arp  ascnbea  to   u*^ 
.early  ^^^^^^      ^hey  dwelt  there 
tanoans.    Wl^ether  jn  y  ^.^^^^ 


'Sierbere-dT^t  the  world  was 
orS^W  covered  with  water  ^^^^ 


Uearly  all^e  -..^^^  dwelt  there  .o^^l^'^^ZZ^  ZZ^  Peak-  I- 
fefar^i-t  historical  Periodj  wh^ch^-^d  ^^  ^ 

bn  the  lar  i^^eis  of  the   norx  Spaniards,  becaus. 

feX"^  -outSs,   3000   years   «'  -^f^^ueftSt  is  was  inhabited  by 
r        rt  highly  conjectural.  Many  I  of  the  tjeu  ^^  ^^^ 

te^Sts;^  ---^^-  sSe  h^™«.J-  -trre 

(been  found  but  they  \^^  ^T  Tn^L  c;>yote  stood 

r^'y-   _j-  «  to  the  accounts  of  early  count  has  »t  x  ^^^ 

Accordmg  to  AJ^         Missions  alone,  until  ^^^^^^^^    ^    feather 
voyagers  who  vi^ted^^    ^  ^^^  ^^        J      who  ^^  The  water 

laround  the  Bay,  tfie  n-  were  floating  on  the  w»«^ 

that  Dr.  Marsh  P'<^/*J:,?r^^  ^dc-  gradually  receeded  f«*/'J*."^  j^u- 
Pk,  dirty,  fa&y  to  habxteandjad^^^  ^^  ^^^y^rrtrSion^f  the 

r  ifed  tS  -  on^^  the  face'man  bemgs  ^  ^^^^^ed  the  first 
llaughed,  looKea  .  ,^    ^g^  eagle.    The  coy  ,      ^atgr   he 

^^  ^''^u!^  ^X  weather  per-  female   that  he   jf  ^^g  bird 
were  naked  when  the  ''^^      ^      ^^ed  to  outwit  ^e  num.  ^^ 

Litted  and  a  ««^-  ^^^  mud  land  attempted  ^"l^^J^f  ^as  very 
to  coat  themsleves  thi<^y  -^,,,,i„g;bird  escaped     '^^^^.X^^  habit. 
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BIG  FOOT  NAMPUH 

Every  inch  a  man  was  Chief  Nam- 
puh,  Shdihone  Indian  after  whom 
Nampa,  Idaho,  was  named.  Stand- 
inr  six  feet,  eight  and  one-half 
inches  tall,  Chief  Nampuh  topped 
the  scales  at  300  pounds. 

Yet  Nampuh's  greatest  glory  lay 
in  his  feet.  His  name  means  "big 
foot,"  and,  strange  as  it  seems,  his 
feet  measured  no  less  than  ll^/z 
inches  in  length  and  were  six 
inches  wide,  according  to  Professor 
Brosnan  of  the  American  History 
Department,  University  of  Idaho. 

Nampuh's  big  feet  were  no  im- 
pediment. So  fast  afoot  was  he  that 
80  miles  a  day  was  not  difficult. 
He  usually  traveled  on  foot;  his 
tribe  following  on  horseback.  A 
bold  and  fearless  leader,  Nampuh 
I  occasionally  got  his  big  foot  in  a 


jam.  Horse  stealing,  thievery  and 
murder  figured  among  his  crimes. 
Consequently,  white  settlers  of 
Idaho  were  out  to  get  him. 

After  attacking  a  number  of  im- 
migrant trains  and  killing  several 
white  travelers,  Nampuh's  capture 
was  deemed  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful and  peaceful  growth  of  the 
West.  Early  settlers  of  Fort  Boise 
posted  a  reward  of  $1000  for  any- 
one who  would  bring  back  Nam- 
puh's scalp— and  feet! 

Nampuh  finally  was  captured  and 
killed  by  a  highwayman  named 
John  W.  Wheeler,  in  July,  1868.  In 
70  years  no  one  has  disputed  Nam- 
puh's claim  to  immortality  ...  his 
big  feet. 


BELL-RINGING 

Since  medieval  times,  bell-ring- 
ing has  been  an  art  and  a  science 
requiring  great  skill.  Societies  of 
change-ringers  have  existed  in  Eng- 
land for  centuries.     ^ 

When  a  *  series  of  bells  is  rung 
over  and  over,  each  time  in  a  dif- 
ferent order,  the  term  "change- 
ringing"  is  applied.  The  number 
of  possible  changes  on  any  given 
series  of  bells  may  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  bells 
together.  Thus,  on  three  bells,  only 
six  changes  (1x2x3)  can  be  pro- 
duced. A  set  of  12  bells  can  be 
rung     in     479,001,600     different 

changes. 

Fullest  peal  ever  rung  was  car- 
ried out  in  1761  at  Leeds,  Kent. 
England,  when  14  men,  relieving 
one    another,   rang   40,320   changes. 
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INDIAN  LORE.    VIII. 


How  Squirrel  Stole  Obsidian. 
A  Shasta  Legend 

In  the  iQng  ago  the  people  tipped 
arrows    with   pine   bark   points,    as 
they  did  not  know  where  to  get  any 
I  flint.    Old  Ground  Squirrel  was  the 
only  one  who  knew  where  to  ob- 
tain obsidian  which  made  the  best 
points.    He  knew  that  there  was  a 
hot  of  obsidian   on   Medicine  Lake, 
[so  one  day  he   decided  to  go   and 
[get  some,  if  he  had  to  steal  it.    He 
took  a  basket  of  roots  and  started 
|off.     When    he    reached    Old    Man 
)bsidian's  house  he  offered  the  lat- 
ter some  roots  to  eat.    He  ate  some 
md   liked   them  so  much,   he  sent 
;quirrel   out   to   get   more. 

While  Squirrel  was  digging  about 
for    the    roots,    Grizzly    Bear    hap- 
pened along.  "Sit  down,"  said  Bear, 
[*and  feed  me  with  those  roots;  give 
le  handfuls  of  them." 
Squirrel    was    afraid    not    to    do 
rhat  Grizzly   told   him,   so   he    sat 
lown  and  fed  Bear.     When  he  had 
mough.  Bear  got  up  and  went  off. 
jQuirrel    went    back    to    Old    Man 
)bsidian  with  but  a  few  roots.  That 
lade  Old  Man  very  wrathy,  so  he 
^aid,  "Tomorrow,   we  will  both   go 
tor   roots." 

Early  the  following  morning,  the 
[wo  set  off.    When  they  reached  the 
)lace   where    the    roots   grew.    Old 
[an    Obsidian   hid   while    Squirrel 
[ought  for  roots.     He  soon  had  his 
>asket  full,  when  along  came  Griz- 
zly   who    said,    "You    have    pulled 
[hose  for  me.     Sit  down  and  feed 
le."    So,    as   before.      Squirrel    sat 
lown  and  fed  Bear  a  lot  of  roots, 
rust  then  Old  Man  Obsidian  came 
ip  and  Grizzly  stood  up   to  fight, 
^^t   at   each   blow   great    slices    of 
\ekv's  flesh  was   cut  off  by  sharp 
Jbsidiah  until  at  last  the  bear  was 
'ut  all  to  pieces  and  fell  over  dead. 
Squirrel  and  Obsidian  went  home, 
lite  a  lot  of  roots  and  went  to  sleep 
rery    happy.      The    next    morning, 
Jquirrel  said  he  was  very  sore  and 
jruised  where  Grizzly  had  sat  upon 
kis  lap.     Squirrel  was  groaning  so 
Ihat  Obsidian  thought  he  was  real- 
ty  sick.     He   started   off   for   some 
vood   to  make  a  fire,  but  he   still 
;uspected   Squirrel   of  fooling  him, 
50  he  thought  he  would  watch  him 
he  went  for  the  wood.     He  crept 


off  he  ran.  Soon  Old  Man  came 
home  and  saw  what  had  taken  place 
so  he  ran  after  Squirrel  as  fast  as 
he  could  and  was  about  to  overtake 
him  when  down  a  hole  went  Squir- 
rel throwing  dirt  into  the  face  of 
the  Old  Man.  The  latter  tried  to 
dig  Squirrel  out,  but  soon  gave  up 
I  and  went  home. 

Squirrel  came  out  of  the  other 
end  of  the  hole,  swam  across  the 
lake  and  got  home  with  his  points. 
The  people  rejoiced  and  ever  after 
used  obsidian  for  arrow  tips. 


How  Lizard  Killed   Grizzly. 
A  Shasta  Story 


One  day,  long  ago,  Coyote  went 
to  call  upon  Grizzly.  As  they  talk- 
ed together,  along  came  Little  Liz- 
ard, whose  father  had  died  not  long 
before,  and  loi)ked  into  the  door  of 
the  house.  Grizzly  said  to'  him, 
"Your  father  used  to  work  and  make 
all  sorts  of  food."  Now,  to  say  any- 
thing about  a  dead  relative  was  ^ 
deadly  insult,  so  Little  Lizard  r^n 
home  as  fast  as  he  could  and  askd4 
his  mother  for  a  knife.  ~. 

She   sharpened   one   and   gave   it 
to  him,  asking  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  it.    He  would  not  say.  j 
It  did  not  seem  sharp  enough  to  suit 
him,  so  he  sat  all  evening  and  shar- 
pened   it    most    keenly.     Then    he 
started  off  to  Grizzly's  home.  Griz- 
zly was  asleep  when  Lizard  crawl- 
ed in  and  cut  off  a  foot.     Grizzly 
did  not  know  for  a  time  that  his 
foot  had  been  cut  off,  so  Lizard  was 
able  to  reach  home.     But  soon  the 
paw  began  to  pain,  and  he  moaned 
and  groaned  that  some  one  had  cut 
off  his  foot. 

Now  Coyote  had  remained  all 
night  with  Bear,  and  was  aroused 
by  the  groanings.  He  called  to  oth- 
ers  that  some  one  was  ill.  So  all 
of  Grizzly's  household  awoke.  They 
knew  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  woxmd 
that  Little  Lizard  had  done  the  deed. 
Coyote  said  he  would  go  over  to 
the  Lizards  and  see  about  it.  When 
he  got  there  he  found  Lizard  cook- 
ing  the  foot. 

Coyote  warned  Lizard  that  Griz- 
zly knew  who  cut  off  the  foot  and 
that  •  he    would    come    to    seek    re- 
tenge.    Then  Coyote  went  back  and 
told  Grizzly  that  he  did  not  think 
Little   Lizard   had   done    the    deed, 
ut   Grizzly   was   not    satisfied   and 
|ent   Coyote  back   to   bring   Lizard 
efore  him.    This  Coyote  did.    Griz- 
y  wanted  to  know  what  he  should 
o    to    punish    Lizard.     Should    he 
ash  him  with  his  other  great  paw? 
b,"    said    Lizard.   "Shall    I    swal- 
w  you  alive?"  "Yes,"  said  Lizard. 
So  Grizzly  opened  his  great  mouth 


and  in  hoppctd  little  Lizard,  who 
did  not  give  Bear  time  to  chew 
him,  as  he  slid  down  into  the  stom- 
ach of  Grizzly.  Now  he  had  taken 
his  sharp  knife  with  him,  so  he 
began  to  cut  the  stomach  and  soon 
Bear  rolled  over  dead.  Little  Liz- 
ard got  out,  skinned  Bear,  and  took 
the  hide  home  to  show  all  what 
he  had  done  to  the  great  anina^ 
that  had  basely  insulted  him.^ 
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The  Head  That  Rolled. 
A  Shasta  Legend. 

Long  ago  a  dozen  children  were 


The  Pleiades. 
A  Shasta  Indian  Tale 


One  day  as  Coyote  and  Raccoon 
were   coming   home  from   a   dance, 

digging   bulbs   when    one   of   them    TlnTrrT  ^''^^  ^"^  '''"  '""'V'^^' 
Hi,c  ,.^  o  v.,.^o.^  ci.,,11      cu.  u A    squirrel    ran    down    one    of    the 


dug  up  a  human  skull.  She  began 
to  play  with  it,  but  one  of  the  girls 
cried  out  for  her  not  to  do  so  as 
it  was  the  head  of  some  person.  So 
the  girls  helped  by  the  boys  buried 
the  head  again  and  after  they  had 
dug  more  bulbs  they  all  started 
home. 

That  night  they  had  a  (Jance,  and 
as  they  danced  those  who  had  buried 
the  head  saw  something  that  looked 
like   a   ball   of  fire   rolling   toward 

em.  Thinking  it  was  an  evil  spir- 
it they  all  ran  away.  They  then 
s«v  it  was  the  head  that  they  had 
bilried,  so  they  ran  faster  than  ever. 
The  head  followed  but  kept  out  of 
sight  until  the  children  wduld  all 
go  to  sleep. 

About  midnight,  not  seeing  any 
more  of  the  head,  they  all  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep.  Not  long  after,  the 
two  who  had  buried  the  head  awoke 
and  saw  the  head  approaching.  They 
ran  off,  screaming  to  their  friends 
to  wake  up.     But  the  others  were 


holes.     Coyote  told  Raccoon  to  put  1 
his  arm  down  one  hole  while  he  did 
the  same   in  the  other.     This  Rac-  ( 
coon   did.     Coyote   put   in   his   arm  ' 
and  caught  hold  of  something.  "Yo*  I 
have  hold  of  me,"  cried  Raccoon  but 
the  Coyote  said  it  was  the  squirrel. 
"Let  go,"  cried  Raccoon,  *'you  have 
my    arm."      *'No,"    said    Coyote,    "I 
have  the  squirrel." 

So  Coyote  pulled  and  pulled  un- 
til he  pulled  off  the  arm  of  Raccoon 
and  killed  him.  Coyote  then  went 
home  and  told  his  children  to  go 
and  bring  in  what  he  had  killed. 
They  went  and  brought  back  the 
body  of  Raccoon  and  ate  it  all.  But 
they  did  not  give  their  youngest 
brother  any  and  he  became  very 
angry  and  determined  to  get  even 
with  his  brothers.  He  went  to  the 
home  of  Raccoon  and  told  that  his 
father  had  killed  their  father. 

The  next  day  while  Coyote  was 
away,    Raccoon's   children    came    to 


so  sound  asleep  that  the  head  came  '  ^'^  ^"'^  ^""^^  ^^"^^  ^"  ^^^  ^^"^^ 
nnnn  fhp^  K J...  .v....  .„,.!,.  .T!    ^^^^^es  except  the  youngest,  whom 


upon  them  before  they  awoke  and 
ate  out  all  of  their  eyes. 

Then  the  rolling  head  started  to 
catch  up  with  the  two  who  had  es- 
caped. But  those  two  had  reached 
Coyote's  home  and  cried  out  to  him 
that  an  evil  spirit  was  after  them. 
Coyote  let  them  in  and  then  fixed 
a  bed  with  hot  rocks  under  it.  Soon 
the  head  came  and  demanded  to 
know  where  the  children  were.  Coy- 
ote told  the  spirit  they  were  in  the 
bed,  so  the  head  went  and  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed.  Coyote  kicked 
over  a  pall  of  water  and  the  head 
fell  into  the  hot  rocks  and  was 
killed.  Then  Coyote  decided  that 
such  wanderings  should  end,  and 
that  when  one  died  he  would  b»^ 
dead  forever.  And  so  it  was.  Hend.s 
never  followed  people  after  that. 


they  carried  off  with  them  as  they 
flew  up  mto  the  sky.  When  Coy- 
ote came  home  he  could  not  find 
anytrace  of  those  who  had  slain  his 
children  so  he  ran  to  Raccoon's 
home,  but  no  one  was  there.  Just 
then  he  saw  a  sort  of  dust  and  look- 
ing up  he  saw  the  young  raccoons 
and  his  youngest  ascending  into  the 
sky.  He  tried  to  rescue  his  son  but 
could  not.  So  up  there  you  can  still 
see  the  children  of  Raccoon  with 
the  son  of  Coyote  near  by.  In  the 
winter  when  raccoons  are  asleep 
the  Pleiades  are  brightest,  but  when 
summer  comes  and  the  raccoons 
come  out,  they  cannot  be  seen. 
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The  Daughters  of  Great  Wind. 
A  Shasta  Legend 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  up- 
on the  top  of  Mount  Shasta  a  wo- 
man called  Great  Wind.  She  had 
two  very  beautiful  daughters  with 
whom  many  men  were  in  love 
These   lovers   had   made    many    at- 

1  tempts  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  to  woo  the  girls.  They 
had  offered  a  lot  of  money  to  the 
mother  for  the  girls.  But  she  did 
not  wish  her  girls  to  marry,  so 
when  she  saw  men  climbing  up 
the  slope  she  would  blow  them 
back.  All  around  the  foot  of  the 
great  hill  there  Jay  scores  of  men 
dead  or  dying  from  having  been 
blown  down  over  the  rough  rocks. 

One  day.  Eagle  decided  he  would 
try  to  reach  the  top,  so  he  set  out 
in  a  gay  mood,  singing  as  he  went 
along.  Coyote,  who  was  setting 
traps  for  gophers,  heard  the  song, 
and  when  Eagle  approached  him 
he  asked  where  he  was  going.  Eagle 
would  not  answer,  but  went  on  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  *'Wait 
for  me,"  cried  Coyote,  **I  want  to 
go    along."    Eagle    put    Coyote    in- 

[  side  his  shirt  and  they  wjent  on. 
When  Great  Wind  saw  them,  she 
began  to  blow  and  blow.  She  blew 
w  hard  that  Eagle  was  blovin  quite 
far  down  the  side,  but  he  came 
up  again.  She  blew  open  the  shirt 
^nd  Coyote  was  blown  out,  but 
B^agiy  went  on. 
F/i;ially   he    got   up    to    t\\e    hole 

I  whore  the  smoke  came  out  of.the 


house  of  Great  Wind.  Wind  blew 
harder  than  ever,  and  many  times 
Eagle  was  forced  back,  but  time 
after  time  on  he  came.  At  last 
Great  Wind  was  almost  exhausted 
so  she  quit  blowing  for  a  while  and 
in  darted  Eagle  through  the  smoke 
hole  and  sat  down  inside.  Again  | 
Great  Wind  tried  to  blow  him  out, 
but  she  finally  gave  up.  So  Eaglel 
v/as  the  only  one  who  succeeded 
in  reaching  her  house  to  get"  a 
daughter  for  a  wife. 


How  Coyote  Got  Caught  in  PitiJi 

A  ShasU  Legend 

(Compare    with    Brer    Rabbit    in| 
Uncle   Remus). 

Coyote  came  down  the  road  a'ndl 
saw  Pitch.  *'Luni,  luni,  luni,"  said 
Pitch.  ''Where  are  you  going?"  ask- 
ed  Coyote.  But  Pitch  kept  still. 
Coyote  walked  up  to  him  and  spoke 
again,  but  Pitch  did  not  reply.  So 
Coyote  grabbed  him  and  his  hand 
stuck  fast  to  Pitch.  "Let  me  go, 
or  I'll  kick  you,"  said  Coyote.  Pitch 
did  not  answer.  Then  Coyote  kicked] 
and  his  foot  stuck  fast. 
'  "Let  me  go,  or  I'll  hit  you  withl 
my  other  hand,"  said  Coyote.  Not 
a  word  from  Pitch.  So  Coyote  hit 
him  and  his  other  hand  stuck  fast. 
'I'll  kick  with  my  other  foot.'*  So 
he  kicked  and  the  foot  stuck.  "I  can 
kill  with  my  tail,"  said  Coyote.  So| 
he  struck  with  his  bushy  tail  and 
that  stuck  fast  so  he  could  notj 
breathe. 

Coyote  then  called  for  his  aunt 
to  bring  fire  and  burn  Pitch  so  she 
did  and  thus  Coyote  was  .set  fre0. 
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Indian  Shell  Beads 


By  CLIFFORD  C.  McINTYRE 


SkiU,  Patience  Spent  For  Ornamentation 


Today,  with  cheap  beads  readily 
ivailable  in   great  quantities,   it  is 
seldom  that  much  thought  is  given 
imerican  Indian  beadwork. 
Great  skill  and   effort  were   de- 
Ivoted   to   the   production   of   those 
lornaments  which  are  so  commonly 
Idesignated    crude>    when    in    fact, 
Ithey  were  most  tediously  decorated' 
Ibefore    stringing    them    for    neck- 
laces  or   inlaying   them   for   pend- 
lants  to  be  worn  on  the  ears. 

Shells  were  much  used  as  beads 
Ibecause  of  their  beauty  and  colors. 
They  were  ground  upon  a  stone  to 
the  desired  sizes  and  shapes  after 
which  they  were  drilled  for  string- 
ing with  vegetable  fibres  and  ani- 
|mal  sinews. 

Such  work  was  performed  with 
very  crude  implements  and  re- 
quired an  immense  amount  of  time 
and  patience  which  were  readily 
accorded  the  work  because  the  In- 
dians were  so  very  fond  of  such 
ornamentation.  Sealion  whiskers 
and  cactus  spines  probably  consti- 
tuted the  drills  for  some  types  of 
Ishells. 

When  it  was  desired  to  impart  a 

luniform  appearance  to  a  string  of 

Idisc-shaped      beads      the      tightly 

[strung  beads  were  patiently  rubbed 

[back   and   forth  in  a  groove   on  a 

•ock  until  all  were  about  the  same 

Isize    and    shape.      Such    beads    are 

)ictured  in  the  basket  shown  here. 

While   many   of  the  large   beads 


^ » 

appear  very  crude  to  us  they  re- 
quired  much  more  time  in  shaping 
and  drilling  with  such  limited 
meatis.  Certain  beads,  however 
were  as  small  as  one-sixteenth  ol 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  picture 
shows  how  other  beads  were 
carved,  the  (Irving,  in  some  in- 
stances, being  so  fine  that  a  mag- 
iHring  glass  is  required  to  fully 
appreciate  its  beauty. 

Dentalium  shells  were  highly 
esteemed  and  used  as  money.  Their 
natural  beauty  required  very  little 
ornamentation. 

Seeds  were  popular  for  beads 
among  the  Indians  .^f  Northern 
California,  particularly  the  beauti- 
ful  brown-colored  pine  nut.  The 
small,  black  and  wrinkled  juniper 
s^eds  also  were  used.  Even  bones 
and  teeth  were  utilized  but  had 
much  less  vajue  in  Indian  estima- 
tion. 

Northern  California  Indian  beads 

were  very  elaborate  and  held  great 

significance  for  the  Indians.     They 

were    offered    in    sacrifices    before 

shrines  and  altars,  buried  with  their 

dead  and  some  of  them,  as  stated, 

were  used  as  mediums  of  exchange. 

One    will   be    well    repaid   for    a 

closer  examination  of  the  exhibits 

of  beads  on  display  in  any  museum 

which   specializes   in   Indian   reljis 

such     as     the     Southwest   Muselm 

which  has  kindly  authenticatedithis 

article  and  the  illustrations  ;*ove. 


MARRY   INDIANS 


Commissioner  I-eupp  Says    Squaws 

Would  Make  Good  Wives  for 

Palefaces. 

New  York,  Dec.  ^^'-^^^^^"^^"^tfLt^A 
white  persons  and  Indians  was  advocated 
by  FrLcis  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner  ^ 
Indian  Affairs,  who  addressed  the  Patrm 

Club  last  night.  o*t«mnted 

1     Since  the  Government  had     attemptea 

their  education  the  Indian  "^op^f^./J^ 
said,  had  proved  excellent  wlve«  for  white 
men.  The  two  races  were  n^^'^^^«'^^^ 
added,  and  the  Government  was  encour- 
'  aging  the  whites  to  Uve  among  the  in 
dians. 


RED  MAN'S  EVOLUT 


•M« 


Maj.  Mpiaughliil  talks  of  In- 
dian  Assimilation. 


PASSING   OF   RESERVATION 


^jvfluence    of    the    White    Men    on 

"•  '  '  ...» 

'  Frontier  Life. 


AESENTMENT    for    ^ENGLISH" 


did      Feeling      of      Bitterness      for 

.Wrongs       and       Encroachment 

if  -     >    . 

Changing  With  New  Blood. 


.  afaj.  James  McLaughlin,  governniwit 
Indian  inspectori  who  was  appointed  to 
the  Indian  service  nearly  forty  years  ago 
by  Gen.  Grant  and  who  is  considered  one 
0^  the  best  informed  Indian  authorities  in 
tlie  United  States,  in  an  interesting  talk 
with  a  reporter,  referred  to  the  passing 
ot  the  reservation  and  the  Indian  of  yes- 
terday, today  and  tomorrow. 

Maj.  McLaughlin  has  been  in  the  Da- 
l^otae  ahd  Minnesota  superintending  the 
payment  of  cash  to  the  Slsseton  tribe 
of  Sioux  Indians  for  lands  taken  by  the 
tr'eaty  of  I80I. 

Inspector  McLaughlin  says  that  ^ith 
tbe  passage  of  the  reservation  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years  will  bring'  about  the 
entire  assimilation  of  the  Indian.  He  has 
iis^  much  esteem  for  the  noblor  Arilerican 
Indian  of  today  as  he  has  contempt  for 
th,e  shiftless.  Today  the  trappings  of  the 
primitive  Indian  are  gone  and  the  flash- 
ing eye.  and  supple  .movement  of  the 
frontier  are  dimmed  and  passed  into  his* 
tory, 

.       Many  Very  Mne  Indians. 

>*There  are  very  matty  -fine  Indian  men 

and  women,^*  he  said/  •*who  are  -forking 

and  becoming  educa^ted  an<J  making  good 

citizens.      As  example  ofj  what  the  Indian 

can  become,   there   4re   Senator  Owen   of 

Oklahoma,     Senator    Curtis    of    Kansas, 

Representative  Carter  of  Oklahoma  and 
many  more.  Very  little  of  the  old  re- 
sentment is  left.  It  smolders  yet  [n  the 
hearts  of  a  few  of  the  old-timers,  but 
even  most  of  them  are  reconciled. 

"'Take  Chief  Ked  Cloud.  He  is  an 
Ogallala  Sioux,  and  was  a.  great  medicine 
man.  He  is  at  the  Pine  Ridge  agency, 
in  South  Dakota,  nearly  tiijiety  and  al- 
most blind.  He  Is  a  «ood  cItlBen  and  a 
good  leader  of  his  people,  probably  the 
greatest  6t  the  old  chitefs.still  alive.  He 
led  the  Fort  Fetteririah  mafeacre,  but  re-- 
formed thirty  years  ago.  He  is  a  man  of 
peace.  He  still  stands  six  foot  two.  He 
wks  a  magnificent  specimen.  In  the  six* 
ti^s  he  was  one  of  the  wors-t  Indians  in 
the  courttr>'." 

All  the  reservations  are  bound  to  go, 
sjEiys  the  inspector.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  open  the  Standing  Itock 
and  Cheyenne  River  reservations.  The 
appralsitig  committee  begins  April  1  on~ 
lltfe  fornier  and  must  complete  its  work 
within  six  months.  The  bulk  of  tbe  land 
is^  fine  agriculturial  country. 

^    HcLaughlin's  Career. 

InispfiCtOK  ;McLaughlin  has  held  his  pres- 
ents-position fourteen  yea,rsr.  He  has 
negotiated  the  opening  of  probably  20,- 
0(X>,OCK>  acres  of  Indian  lands.  It.  _ was 
he  who  deceived  the  surrendering  parties 
coming  in  after  the,  Custer  massacre,  and 
he  came  nearer  beihg  the  friend  of  Sitting 
Bull  than  any  ^ther  white  man  ever  be- 
came. 

"Yes/*  said,  the  inspector,  "I  suppose  I 
have  seeii  the  evolution  of  the  Indian.  It 
Is  hot  "getierally  recognized  that  many  .of 
them  today  are  the  equals  of  the  white 
men.  I  could  not  say  that  I  was  ever  a 
friend  of  Sitting  Bull.  He  had  no  friends. 
He  was  not  the  man  generally  believed. 
He  ,w^^a  low  order  of  Indian,  below  the 
average.'  He  was  disagreeable  and  secre- 
tive. He  was  persistent  an<i  always  an 
Indian;  he  was  a  big  medicine  man  and 
worked  on  his  people  in  that  way." 

Bxpefience  Helped  Hltn  Out. 

Inspector  McLaughlin  was  stationed  at 
Standing  Hock  when  the  hostile  Sioux 
began  to  come  in  after  the  Custer  fight. 
He  admits  that  the  situation  there  then 
was^very  tense  for  a  white  man.  In  one 
day  he  says  2,873  hostile  Indians  came  In, 
fiv^  boatloads  down,  the  river.  To  these 
were  added  continually  other  parties.  If 
there  had  been  any  orgarilaed  revolt  ». 
says  the  few  troops  could  have  done  notlv>^ 
Ing.  He  imagines  that  only  his  ten  years 
of  experience  carried  him  through  those 

days. 

"Tbere  are  about  2^,000  Indians  now 
in  the  United  States."  he  said,  '^exclusive 
of  Alaska.  They  are  not  Fenimore 
Cooper  Indians.  The  Cooper  Indians 
never  were  real  Indians,  anyway.  Of 
course,  it  Is  hard  yet  to  make  them  be- 
lieve that  the  customs  of  their  grand- 
fathers are  wron^  and  that  the  white 
man  is  right,  but  they  are  learning.  There 
is  no  hope  that  the  Indian  can  ever  exist 
again  as  a  race.  In  one  hundred  years  he 
will  be  submerged,  and  we  will  be  trad  ^ 
our  descent  back  to  him  as  .people  do 
to  Pocahontas." 
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Making  Good  Indians  at  Carlisle. 

By  George  Grantham  Bain. 

From  Photos,   by  Choate^   Carlisle^  Pa, 


HE  Indian  education  problem 
is  giving  the  United  States  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.    Opinions 
on  the  advisability  of  educating 
the   red    man   are    widely    at 
variance  with  each  other,  and 
some  persons  are  almost 
as    much    prejudiced 
against  the  improvement 
of  the  red  man's  mental 
condition   as   the   old 
negro  that  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  quotes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  negro  education  : 
"  Every  time  you  put  a 
spellin'-book  in  the  hands 
of  a  nigger   you   spile  a 
field    han\"      Education 
does  not  work  with  the 
Indian    as   it    does    with 
the  negro.      The  Indian 
is  not  a  natural  field  hand, 
nor  does  he  take  naturally 
to   labour    of   any   kind. 
One  of  the  greatest  pro- 
blems of  the  Government 
in  dealing  with  the  Indian 
has   been   to   make   him 
self-supporting.     To  do 
this  it  has  been  necessary  to  teacli  hinj  labour 
in  the  field,  the  work  of  railroad  construction, 
etc.     The  untutored  red  man  thinks  that  work 
is  degrading.    Experience  shows  that  the  edu- 
cated Indian  is  less  opposed  to  labour.     This 
does  not  mean  that  the  uneducated  Indian 

will    not    work,    because 

every  year  the  number  of 

self-supporting     Indians 

increases.      Nor   does   it 

mean  that   the  educated 

Indian  is  always  a  good 

labourer.     Sometimes  he 

goes    back   to  the  reser- 
vation   and    becomes    a 

drunken  loafer.     The 

favourite  argumentagainst 

Indian  education  is  always 

pointed  by  the  cases   of 

degenerate    graduates   of 

Indian  schools.     It  is  a 

noteworthy  fact  that  only 

one  graduate  of  Carlisle 

has  ever  been  convicted 

of  a  grave  crime.    On  the 

other  hand  a  great  many 

Carlisle     graduates     are 


rOM  TOULINO,    A    NAVAJO    INDIAN,    AS    HE    ARRIVED 

AT  CARLISLE. 


occupying  honourable  positions  in  the  higher 
professions.  The  physician  at  Carlisle 
Indian  Schodtis  Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma,  and 
though  not  a  Carlisle  graduate  he  is  a  very 
interesting  illustration  of  the  value  of  educa- 
tion to  an  Indian. 

Dr.    Montezuma    is    a 
full-blooded   Apache   In- 
dian, now  about  thirty-five 
years  old.    No  tribe  in  the 
West  is  regarded  as  much 
more  hopeless   than   the 
*'Taches."  When  thirteen 
years  old  Montezuma  was 
carried  off  as  a  captive  by 
a  neighbouring  tribe,  and 
shortly  after  he  was  bought 
by  a  travelling  photo- 
grapher,  named  Gentile, 
who    paid    $30   for   him 
—  the  price  of  a   horse. 
He  was  brought  East,  and 
Gentile   had    him    in  his 
photograph  gallery  in 
Brooklyn,     Boston,    and 
Chicago,  where  he  lived 
at  different  times  during 
the  period   of  the   boy*s 
growth.     He  was  sent  to 
the  public  schools,  and  finally,  through  the 
interest   of    a   woman  of  some   means,    he 
entered  the  Illinois  Agricultural  College.    He 
developed    an   aptitude   for   chemistry,   and 
when  he  graduated  a  place  was  found  for  him 
in  a  drug-store.     This  store  was  not  far  from 

the  Chicago  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  by  his  work  he 
earned  enough  to  pay  for 
a  course  at  this  college, 
where  he  graduated  in 
1^88.  Shordy  after  he 
began  practising  the  In- 
dian Commissioner  heard 
of  him,  and  offered  him  an 
appointment  as  physician 
at  the  Indian  School, 
Fort  Stevenson,  Dakota. 
Thence  he  went  to  an 
agency  in  Nevada,  and 
from  this  point  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Carlisle 
School.  Doctor  Monte- 
zuma does  not  even  know 
the  Apache  language,  and 
he  is  thoroughly  civilized 
in   every  way.     He  is  a 
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A  GROUP  OF   SIOUX   BOVS  AS  THEV  AKRIVEU. 


writer  on   Indian   subjects  and  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  education  of  the  Indian. 

The  ori-'in  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School 
bears  on  \he  conditions  at  Carlisle   to-day. 
Colonel  R.  H.  Pratt,  of  the  United  States 
army,  served  eight  years  with  the  Indians  in 
the  West.     In  the  Indian  War  of  i»74— 75 
he  was  sent  in  charge  of  seventy-four  of  the 
worst  of   the  Indian    prisoners    to   the   old 
Spanish  fort  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida.     He 
remained    in    charge    of    them     there    for 
three    years.       He    took     a     very     kindly 
interest    in   them,  and    did    everything    in 
his   power  to    bring  civilizing  influences  to 
bear  on  them.     Most  of  the  younger  ones 
were  undergoing  a  schooling  all  the  time 
they  were  at  the  fort.     When  the  prisoners 
were  released  twenty-two  of  the  young  men 
offered  to  remain  in  the  East  for  three  years 
longer  if  they   could    go   to    school.     Ihe 
Government     would    not     undertake    their 
education,  but  Captain  Pratt  communicated 
with  a  number  of  friends  of  the  Indian,  among 
them  Bishop  Whipple  and  Mrs.  larocque, 
of  New  York,  and  they  undertook  the  educa- 
tion of  some  of  the  young  men.     Seventeen 
were  sent  to   Hampton   Institute,  Virginia, 
which  is  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
negroes.     General  Armstrong  was  in  charge 
at  Hampton,  and  when  he  had  had  a  br-ef 
experience  with  the  Indians    he  asked  the 

Vol.  xxii.— 1^    ■. 


THE  SAME  GROUP  OP  SIOUX   BOYS  A  FEW  MONTHS  LATER. 


Government  for  fifty  more  pupils,  both  boys 
and  girls.  But  Captain  Pratt  and  his  wife 
were  sent  to  North  Dakota  and  brought  - 
back  forty-nine  Sioux  Indian  children  to  be 
educated  at  Hampton.  Captain  Pratt  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  co-education  of  the 
Indian  and  the  negro,  and  he  suggested  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  old 
barracks  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  be  used 
for  the  education  of  the  Indians  alone. 

These  barracks  are  historic.     The  grounds 
were  given  to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
by   William   Penn   in    17 55    for  use   for  a 
temporary  barracks.      In  1801   the  Govern- 
ment bought  the  ground.    Lieutenant  Andr6, 
Lieutenant    Despard,     and     other     famous 
characters  were  among  the  prisoners  there 
during  the  Revolutionary  War      Carlisle  was 
a   cavalry   depot   after   the  Civil  War   until 
1872.    when   the  cavalry  was  transferred  to 
St.  Louis.     At  the  time  Captain  Pratt  asked 
for  the  use  of  the  place  it  was  unoccupied. 
This  was  in  1879,  and  on  October  5th  of 
that  year  Captain   Pratt,   assisted   by   Miss 
Mather,   brought  eighty-two   boys  arid  girls 
from    Dakota    and    placed     them     in     the 
care     of    Mrs.      Pratt.       By     the     ist     of 
November     he     had    brought     East    fifty- 
seven    Kiowa,    Comanche,    Cheyenne,   and 
Arapahoe  children,  and  with  these  139  pupils 
the  school  began.     From  that  number  it  has 
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increased  until  now 
each  year  sees  more 
than  800  students 
coming  from  fifty-five 
different  tribes,  gain- 
ing a  practical  educa- 
tion at  Carlisle.  I 
say  practical  because 
it  includes  not  only 
mental  but  physical 
education.  One  half 
tne  time  is  given  to 
school  work  and  the 
other  half  to  manual 
labour.  Most  of  the 
boys  and  girls  learn 
some  trade  or  pro- 
fession, at  the  same 
time  that  they  are 
gaining  an  education 
a  little  better  than 
that  of  the  ordinary 
grammar  school  and 
a  little  less  complete 
than  that  of  the  high 
school.  This  system 
of  manual  training  is 
applied  in  white  boys' 
schools,  but  here  it 
is  made  applicable  in 
a  special  form  to  the 
needs  of  the  Indian. 
Captain  Pratt's  idea 
when  he  instituted 
this  system  was  to 
send  the  boys  and 
girls  back  to  their 
people  as  an  example 
of  industry.  Out  of 
this  plan  grew 
another,  which  is  to- 
day one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of 
the  Carlisle  scheme. 
It  is  known  as  the 
outing  system.  I  will 
explain  it  later. 

The  almost  hope- 
less condition  of 
some  of  the  Indians 
when  they  were  taken 
in  hand  at  Carlisle 
would  be  difficult  to 
believe  by  those  who 
have  not  seen  Indians 
in  their  own  environ- 
ment. They  came 
to  Carlisle  dirty  and 
covered  with  vermin. 


PUEBLOS   FROM   NEW  MEXICO,    AS   THEY   ARRIVED. 


They  wore  filthy 
blankets,  and  their 
hair  was  long  and 
matted.  They  had 
never  known  habits 
of  cleanliness,  and 
these  were  among  the 
first  things  which  had 
to  be  taught  them. 
One  of  the  first  of 
the  students  brought 
to  Carlisle  was  a  boy 
of  about  sixteen,  who 
came  from  the  Rose- 
bud Agency,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  a 
Sioux.  Inquiry  deve- 
loped that  his  father 
and  mother  were 
white  people.  When 
they  were  crossing 
the  plains  in  the  six- 
ties Indians  attacked 
the  party,  killed  the 
man,  and  captured 
his  wife.  The  boy 
was  born  shortly  after- 
wards. His  mother 
married  an  Indian 
and  became  the 
mother  of  half-breed 
children.  This  boy 
was  as  dirty  and  un- 
kempt as  any  full- 
blooded  Indian  child. 
He  spoke  no  English, 
and  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  teach 
him  the  language  of 
his  father  and  mother 
he  showed  less  readi- 
ness than  many  of 
the  Indian  boys  who 
came  in  his  party. 
He  developed  into  a 
decent  white  man. 


This 


IS   not    an 


THE  SAME  GROUP  OF   PUEBLOS  A  FEW  MONTHS  AFTERWARDS. 


illustration  of  what 
the  Carlisle  system 
will  do  for  an  Indian, 
but  what  it  will  do 
for  a  savage  ;  for  this 
white  boy  had  grown 
up  as  thoroughly 
uncivilized  as  any  of 
the  little  red  men 
by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  Of 
what  it  has  done 
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for  the  Indians  themselves   many  .instances 
can   be  quoted.      One   of   Captam   Pratls 
favourite   illustrations   began    in   an   experi- 
ence of  his  own  in   the  Indian   campaign 
of  1874-75  against  the  Cheyennes,  Kiowas 
:Ld    'Comanches.    .   Two     companies      of 
US    soldiers   ran    into    a    large   Cheyenne 
encampment   near   the   head   waters  of  the 
Washita  River,  and  escaped  annihilation  only 
by  a  rapid  retreat.     Two  soldiers  were  left 
dead  on^he  field.     The  Indians  fled  before 
?he  two  companies,  reinforced  could  return^ 
They  found  that  the  two  dead  soldiers  had 
ieen  scalped,  and  the  scalp  of  one  of  them 


A  GROUP  OF  ESQUIMAUX  AS  THEY  ARRIVED 


had  been  elevated  on  a  pole  around  <vhich 
r  Indian  .^men  and  chjM-  had  d^^^^^^^^^ 

rstES  of  teri^^lc^enTeL  ,  This  boy 
Ts  induced  to  attend  the  age"cy  schooU 

the  end  of  the  war,  and  ^YVL^mX 
School  opened  he  was  one  of  the  hrst  pupus. 
Se  was  bright  and  made  rapid  progress  in 
Ss  essons  He  also  became  sergeant-major 
of'  the  cadet  corps.  After  eight  yea.  at 
rnrlisle  he  married  one  of  the  girl  pupils, 

and  a  voter.  TUprp   are  un- 

This  is  a  typical  case.     There  are  un 


doubtedly  also  instances  of  pupils  who  have 
S  backsliders.     Whenever  the  quesUon 
of  making  an  appropriation   for   CM^JS 
debated  in  Congress  someone  is  pretty  sure 
?o  quofe  the  case  of  a  Carlisle  graduate  who 
returned  to    his   people  and  became   more 
drunken  and  dissolute  than  those  who  had 
had  no  education.     Perhaps  this  is  due    o 
the   demoralizing    influence   of    the   Indian 
svStem  whTch  invites  the  Indian  to  look  to 
Te  Svlrnment  for  support  and  gives  hm 
little  encouragement  to  work,     in  tact,  umu 
a^y  oTcers'were  put  in  charge  o    Ind.- 
:gen'cies  it  was  so  much  to  theje.ond  interest 

the  bounty  system 
should  continue, 
that  practically  no 
encouragement 

was  given  to  In- 
dians to  become 
self-supporting. 

The  first  thing 
taught  to  an  In- 
dian   after    his 
lessons  in  per- 
sonal   cleanliness 
is  the   English 
language.      After 
that  he  begins  to 
acquire  a  primary 
education,  and  at 
the  same  time  to 
learn  some  trade. 
The  work  in  this 
trade  is  some- 
times    made     to 
contribute  to  the 
support  of  the 
institution.     Sew- 
ing is   taught   to 
the    girls,    and 
clothing    of    the 
The     laundry    is 


AT  CAKLISLE. 


they    help    to   make    the 

"""'",  ."'hv't.uni*     We-is  a  cooking 
SSlntorSn  ,i.h  *e£in^,oo. 
which    two    lessons    in    plam    cooking 


,n    whicn    uvo    .™.-^  .  ^^^^ 

EH3in  r Jo',  X 'r 

%":£MSs  w^icMs  purchased  by 
tw  IWtment  or  the  Interior  and  used  by 
t  SveCnt.  Bricklaying  and  pUstermg 
™  i„iaht  and  if  there  are  any  additions 
nided  to  2e  buildings  there    are  pupds 


io8 


THE    STRAND    MAGAZINE. 


competent  to  do  the  work.  In  the  carpenter 
shop  they  learn  how  to  do  what  repairing 
and  building  are  needed  in  connection 
with  the  school's  development  In  the 
shoe  shops  are  made  shoes  for  the 
pupils;  and  the  tinsmiths  make  tinware 
which  the  Government  buys,  and  also  do 
the  repairing  and  the  roofing  and  spouting 
necessary  on  the  school  buildings.  The 
blacksmith  pupils  shoe  the  school  horses, 
and  in  the  waggon  shop  are  Indian  boys 
competent  to  build  a  waggon.  There  is  a 
large  printing  office,  and  this  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  useful  adjuncts  of  the  school 
system.  All  the  school  printing,  including 
the  blanks,  programmes,  lessons,  etc.,  is  done 
here,  and  the  pupils  also  print  a  weekly 
paper  called    The   Red    Man    and  Helper, 


families  living  in  small  communities  or  on 
farms.  These  pupils  were  to  receive  their 
board  and  some  pay  for  their  work.  Nine 
out  of  the  eighteen  who  began  the  experi- 
ment were  sent  back  because  their  work  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  next  summer,  however, 
more  children  were  sent  out,  and  the  number 
has  gradually  increased  until  more  than  600 
pupils  now  go  out  each  summer  as  soon  as 
the  school  term  is  over.  Some  of  them 
remain  away  from  the  school  permanently, 
having  found  congenial  occupation  among 
pleasant  people,  who  send  them  to  complete 
their  education  in  the  public  schools. 
Only  4  per  cent,  of  these  outing  pupils 
have  failed  to  give  satisfaction  in  recent  years. 
Each  of  the  outing  pupils  receives  wages, 
and  these  are  deposited  at  Carlisle,  where  a 
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which  is  very  excellent  typographically  and 
contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  news 
about  the  work  at  Carlisle. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  outing  system. 
Colonel  Pratt  got  his  first  notion  on  this 
subject  when  he  was  in  Florida.  He  made 
arrangements  there  for  the  Indian  prisoners 
to  go  out  to  work,  and  they  did  so  well 
that  the  labouring  element  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fort  protested  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Indians  were  interfering 
with  white  labour.  At  Hampton  Institute 
Captain  Pratt  urged  the  principal  to  put  the 
pupils  into  families  and  public  schools,  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  by  contact  with  the  white  children ; 
and  he  himself  planted  the  first  colony  in 
Berkshire,  Mass.  When  Carlisle  was  estab- 
lished the  outing  system  began  the  first  year 
with  eighteen  pupils   sent   out   to  work  in 


regular  bank  is  run  for  their  benefit.     They 
earn  now  something  like  $26,000  a  year. 

Some  few  years  ago  one  of  the  boy 
graduates  asked  to  be  allowed  to  find  a  place 
for  himself  He  went  out  into  the  world 
and  was  gone  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  came  back  for  a  visit.  He  was 
prosperous-looking  and  his  manners  were 
those  of  civilization. 

"  How  have  you  got  on  ?  "  asked  Colonel 
Pratt. 

"  First  rate,"  he  said. 

**  How  much  have  you  earned  ?  " 

"  Well,  by  the  month  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  dollars,  but  I  got  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day  during  harvest." 

"  How  much  have  you  saved  ?  " 

"  Almost  five  hundred  dollars." 

"  Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  On  interest." 
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I  have  said  that  there  was  one  instance  of 
a    Carlisle    Indian     becoming    a    cnminal. 
He  was   Eugene   Tahkapuer,   a  Comanche 
who  came  to  the  school  from  one  of  the 
agency  schools  in    September,   1880,  when 
he  was  fifteen  years  old.     He  remamed  at 
Carlisle  for  seven  years,  when,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  farmer,  he  was  sent  to  Massachusetts 
to  work  on  a  farm.     He  went  to  the  public 
school    at  Conway,   Mass.,   for    four    years 
and  graduated   there.      He  made  Conway 
his  home  and  worked  for  farmers.     In  July, 
1899,  he  was  discharged  by  a  widow,  whose 
farm    he    was    managing,    because    of    his 
attentions   to   her   daughter.      He  went   to 
town,  bought  a  pistol,  returned  to  the  farm, 


Pratt  has  always  believed  that  the  future  of 
the  Indian  lay  in  making  a  good  American 
of  him— by  bringing  him  into  daily  contact 
with  white  people  and  making  him  practi- 
cally one  of  them.  In  other  words,  he 
believes  in  assimilation.  _ 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  civilized 
Indian  should  not  be  assimilated,  because 
there  is  no  such  prejudice  against  associa- 
tions with  him  as  there  is  against  association 
with  the  negro.     The  Indian  has  never  been 

a  slave. 

Carlisle  Indians  are  becoming  known 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  a  very 
excellent  band  at  the  school  which  was 
sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  last  year.     It 
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shot  the  young  woman,  and  then  killed  him- 
self after  setting  fire  to  the  barn.     His  body 

was  burned.  ^    ,•  ,       u^ 

There  are  three  teachers  at  Carlisle  who 
were  formerly  pupils  of  the  school.  Other 
graduates  are  teachers  at  the  agency  schools. 
But  while  the  Government  is  anxious  to  have 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  people  benefit  by 
the  education  and  training  of  these  young 
members  of  tribes,  it  is  not  believed  by  those 
who  have  the  best  interests  of  Carlisle  at 
heart  that  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  is 
best  procured  by  his  segregation.     Colonel 


took  part  in  the  inauguration  of   President 
McKinley  this  year,  and  has  given  concerts 
in  almost  every   large  city  of  the   United 
States     There  is  a  football  team  which  plays 
match  games  with  the  teams  from  the  best 
Universities  in  the  United  States  and  holds 
its  own  with  them.      In  everything  they  do 
these  Indians  show  a  wonderful  degree  ot 
spirit     That  the  laziness  which  is  supposed 
to  be  characteristic  of  the   male  Indian  is 
largely  a  matter  of  environment  is  proved  by 
the  energy  with  which  the  Carlisle  football 
team  does  its  work. 


J^M 
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UARKS  mo  IAN  PEACE   TREATY. 


Columbus  ro.1  chapter,  DauffhtfiM  of  the  American  Revol^utlon.  has  erected  th»>j 
mohutnent  to  JnarK  the  spot  where  Gen.  W.  H.  tiarrlson  tnade  his  famous  peace 
treaty  with  the  Ohio  tribes  of  Indians  In  1813. 
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Mohawk  Corpse  in  Dress  Suit 
and  Feathers. 


ELECTRIC   CAR  CARRIES  BODY 


Ohio  BraTre  I.  Burled  Half  Uprlarht 
In  Grave— liVclrd  Chant*  at  Hl« 
Reqnlem-Doar,  Gnu,  and  Plpe  Laid 
Close  by  0-wa-lee-wa-«et-lcln,  the 
Swift  Me«»enarer— Bnrled  at  Night. 


Manltoa    Wakoo    tanga,    E-l-jv 

Wakon  Aecha,   E-i-ya, 

O-wa-lee-wa-get-kln, 

Chan-  day  wa  slitay. 

Chan  day  wa  shtay.  ,    /^.^* 

—Indian   Puneral   Chant. 

Cleveland,  Dec.  5.-In  the  darkness, 
under  the  night  sky.  with  flaring  torches 
and  flames  leaping  from  the  grave,  his 
dog.  his  pipe  and  gun  close  by.  O-wa-lee- 
wa-get-kin,  a  good  Indian,  was  buried  at 
Highland  Park  with  all  the  ceremony  of 
his  forefathers. 

God  lead  the  way. 
Great  Spirit  lead  th«  way, 

0-wa-lee-wa-get-ka, 

Be  happy. 
Be  happy. 
This  is  the  English  of  the  weird  chajit 
that  followed  O-wa-lee-wa-ket-kin-Swift 
Messenger-as  he  took  up  ^^^^  ^^^^J^^^ 
down*  the  long,  dark  trail  into  the  happy 
hunting  ground. 

Kerosene  Fnneral  Pyre. 
Times  have  changed  since  the  Cayugas 
were  lords  of  the  forests  and  the  proud 
Mohaws  smoked  the  winter  pipe  of  con- 
tent in  their  long  houses.  The  redmen 
who  followed  Swift  Messenger  to  the 
parting  place  had  to  make  compromise 
with  the  civilization  they  scorned^ 
An    electric    funeral    car    with    gilt    and 


Dlush    carried   the   dead    and   the    mourr- 
ers   to   fhe   .^rave  out   near  Warrensvllle. 

The  clothes  of  civilize  ^^f  ^Lf.7'thers" 
stead  of  rude  blankets  of  his  forefathers, 

covered  the  dead  man.  a,.,.«wq 

Rifles  instead  of  the  flight  of  arrows 
marked  l>is  lowering  into  the  f^.^^®.-  /^^ 
sturdy  longshoremen,  comrades  In  life  of 
Swift  Messenger,  carried  the  V^^  ^^^ 
osene  and  railroad  waste  formed  the 
funeral  pyre. 

Back  to  the   Elements. 
Through   the   dark  and  lonely  cemetery 
the  procession  wound.  The  country  people 
following  with  lanterns.  - 

The  grave  had  been  dug  thirteen  feet 
deep  at  one,  end,  six  feet  at  the  other. 
O-wa-lee-wa-get-kln  was  placed  facmg 
the  rising  sun.  Into  his  grave  were 
flung  inflammable  material  sprinkled  with 
n\\  His  pipe  a  few  treasures  were 
poured  m^  then  a  blazing  torch  wa^ 
thrown  into  the  grave,  till  the  light  flared 
into  the  heavens.  • 

"Fire,  water,  and  earth,  they  are  the 
original  elements  out  of  which  our  brother 
was  made,  into  which  he  will  return,  the 
chief  chanted.  Then  the  body  was  low- 
ered and  three  volleys  of  shots,  at  given 
signals,  fired  over  the  casket.  The  dead 
man's  dog.  hekJ  in  leash  by  one  of  the 
Indian  boys,  whined  mournfully. 
Last   Monrnfnl    Chant. 

God  lead  the  way. 

Great  Spirit  lead  the  way. 

O- vs-a-lee-wa-get-ka. 

Bo  happy. 

Be  happy. 

We  are  vxrj.       •' 
•  Be  happy. 

We   bring   you  all   w©  csan. 

So    ran    the    Indians'    mournful    chant. 

Then  one  of  the  younger  ones  played  the 

iwhi^e  man's  most  impressive  bugle  calls 

—••Taps,"    the   signal  for   the  end   of   the 

^  The  dirt  was  rapidly  thrown  in.  the 
Indians  standing  by  nU  the  SJ^ve  was 
completely  filled,  then  the  march  back  to 
th^  car  commenced.  The  last  chant  was 
filled  with  the  unutterable  malancholy 
of    despair    and    longing,    and    resounded 

through  the  still  night. 

Wa-shtay-on-ha-pee 
»  Wa-ga-nik-ihtay. 

Chan-day-nik-tay, 
Wa-ga-nik-tay. 

Good  night, 
Good-by. 
Be  happy. 
Good-by. 


hNDIANS  HAVE  QUEER 

METHODS  OF  BURIAL 

•'-lAT^VER  partakes 
'  of     the     mysterious 
appeals  to  the  mind 
of  the   Indian.     Su- 
perstitious    by     na- 
ture,   education   and 
imagination     to     an 
extreme,  all  that  is 
unknown     and     un- 
fathomed   is   associ- 
ated   with    the    mi- 
raculous and  super- 
^^  ^       -        ¥    -^  natural,  and  he  lives 
,!rtL  atmosphere   of  tnysUcisrr.     Death 
;    .     1,1m  a  olrcumstance  of  the  nignesi. 
is  to  Wm  a  c'rcum  ceremonies  at- 

degree  of  mystery,  a.""  there- 

tending  the  funeral  and  ^^  a«> 
fore,   elaborata  and  m  many 

wuS  different  trib^and^th^^'SI  inhu- 
dlaposlng  of  the  b^^'^he  ^^st  common 
mation  is,  P^'^^P^'  J^ay  the  dead,  but 
method    of   P«"lng   a^^f^^    \"^  gome  bury 

there  is  a  ^"'^ ^sK  °^^*"'*'  """--'^ 
the    dead    in    a    s"uiik     ^  ^  ,^^  ^[th 

double  the  body  "gether  and  J  ^^^^^^^^ 
cords:  still  others  siajia  II  .  ^ 

and  in  some  cases  t^^^^^f^iihl  tribes 
Irepumbentiwsltlon     Severa^      ^j^^.  ^^ 

of  the  southwest  P™ctw5e  cr  j^      ^^e 

dispose  of  their  dead  by  P^^  ^^^^^g 
'bodies    upon    elevated   piat  ^^^^ 

entomb  them  in  stone^^ys^^  ^^    ^^^ 

"Ls^t^rfbena^'^e^dles  in  the  v.ater 

" Vh'e^  pTmr-Indlans  ^^^J^^^.^'^ts  ^^ 

mediately  ""^ ^,y°°"  nera^V  ^^^'^  ^'^'5 
sible.  The  burial  Ke"^™^^  jg  prepared 
m  the  nighttime.     The  boay        p^^ 

for  th&  grave  by  "e""/ ^npes  and  around 
rotes  Pa««ed  ux.der  th^J^nees  ^d^  ^^ 
the  neck.    When  the  raw^  jj^t>,e     the 

tribe     pronounces     death     l^    ^   .perfectly 

S""*"^^  l^iS  fouror  five  feet  deep,  oust 
round   hole,    four  "r  uvo  j^ 

large    enough    to    receive    w^^.^j^^    ^an 


""•^^  Sr^*i^%'ifl  d'o'^tX'e'and'^thrrfi 
Sr"n.l'ca?h^»^  Church  with  the 


mark  the  |rave   the  exact  time  at,  which 
fh<»    ripreased    ceased    to    U^e•        a"*'    *" 
scription  ^wm    state    that    such    a    person 

••died  on  the  lOth  day  o'„-'.V>ys„  "' „« 
1  n'olock  in  the  afternoon.  m  some 
Jases  cheap  alarm  clocks  are  hung  to 
the  cross,  the  hands  being  set  at  the  hour 
and  minute  when  death  occurred. 
In  The  Coahuilla  cemetery    In  the  Colo^ 

rado  desert,  is  a  <^"'-lo"«  ,""^^  ,„  their 
the  Indians  to  convey  their  dead  to  tne 

by  stringers  of.^<"'^*2,',^e' burial  of  the 
rad^'Js  '^omplnied  b'y'elaborate  cere- 
^'o*,^e"  i^ud'Sg  the  chantlr.g  songs  and 

f^Z^V.,  ^d  fio'"furnlg^ort.^  pal- 
free  which  was  planted  at  the  birth  of 
the  depa??ed.  and  which  bore  his  or  her 

"  T^Ke  Yuma  Indians  of  the  Colorado  des- 
ert-cremate their  dead  A  funeral  p>  re 
fferS   as   soon   as.    or   before    death 

takes  place,  and  the  ^"^'"^a.'^Vh  Is   the 
takes  place   as   soon   after  death   as   the 
arrangements    can    be    "-"JP'^tf .        Tlie 
clothing  and   personal   e.ijects   of   the   de 
narted  are  consumed  with  the  ooa>.   lu 
^Pther   with    a   quantity    of   food    to    last 
the  SDirlt  on  Its  journey  to  the  realm  of 
DllalSre    whence  it  is  bound.     The  house 
fsllso   burned,   that   those   who   survive 
may    not    be    reminded    of    one    who    Is 
gone,,  for.  they  say.  "memory  is  but  sor- 
bin "the    western    part    of    Utah,    in    the 
Great  Salt  Lake  desert,  is  a  valley.called 
SkuU   valley,   because   of   the    great   num- 
ber   of    human    skulls    and    bones    found 
there.     This  locality   is  the   home   of  the 
Goslt-Ute    Indians,    who   have   one   of   the 
mos'  uniaue  burial  customs  known,     inis 
TonVis^s  of" weighting  the  bodyj'tli  stones 
and  sinking  it  In  the  mud  and  water  of 


bgf  ^Jr^^^  BiSla^^ltheM^-'^^ln^s'tVb'lVurd  l^haTre^.n 
often    happens    that    tne     ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^    of  thlrst._ __,    -.^^.^^^     „,    California 


often  happens  tna,.  --^,  ^^Is  of  the 
makes  a  mistaKe  in  "'^  °  jjig  grave 
case  and  the  patient  recovers,  hi  8  ^^ 
18  then  left  unWled  till  such  urn  ^^^_ 
is  ready  to  occupy  it.    Should  o  ^^^ 


°  The '  Achomawl   'Indians     o'    CaUfornia 

have    a    curious    (^"S*"™-  ^''^''i^l^J^dlK   a 
burial    and    Part_  cremation^     Thej    dig   a 


burial    and   part    creuiiiviu".      o-^v,..    T\-4Vi 

is  ready  to  occupy  i--"—:^  graves  are  big  hole  In  the  ground  SL^"?e''ivrn/only 
hpra  of  the  tribe  die  first  ^^7.  *i:r,^ff  igft  to  admit  the  body  standing,  leaving  oniy 
nreoared   for   them,    the   o^^® J, J^^JL'^^m^ u    the   h?ad  above   the   level   of   the   ground 

'     «-'»«  toc-pther    with    a    quantity    of    food,    ana 

togeiner    wiLii  >*     «nprl        Then     fagots 


eral  open  Slaves.  .      chanting 

The  burial  Is  accompanied  oy 
by  the  moui^ners.  words  laudatory^  >o 

departed  being  ^"^^^^^"fongl  arl  ^eing 
fiU%d  while  the  -^e^r/^/^eSf  ^Hng  is  then 
sung,  and  a  pole  ^^^^Z.t  the  grave  from 
constructed    to    P^^j^^i^.yi^ 

the  depredations  ^^  ^^^,^_^ ^aUves  of  the 
animals,     "^he  immediate  reiauv  ^^^.^ 

departed  ^ut  their  hair  as  a    i^^J?  ^^^^^^, 

mourning    and    ,^*\^y  ^^^**'* 

tions  for  several  we«ks.  .  ^t   the 

I„.mediate^y    after   the     e^^^^^^^^^^ 
grave  the   house  »""  ^ ,        ,   j^jg  or  her 

the  departed  a'-eJ'^T"     slaughtered    and 
cattle    and    hoj-«es    are    slaugh 

'whicf  all  mSrs  of  the  tribe  in  the  vi- 
cinlty  take  part.  Horror   of   death 

anrwir^S^-SoSn  a^dweil^- 


^Sf  g?ave"  IS  the^  fl'iW.  Th'en-  fagots 
art  Placid  upon  the  grave  and  the  head 
fsbSrned  to  ashes  thereon.  During  the 
burning  the  friends  and  relatives  stand 
aho  t  and  chant  a  mournful  song. 

The  Y^-kai-a  Indians  practice  crema- 
tion accompanied  by  elaborate  demon- 
strations of  grief  and  the  chanting  of 
songs  They  visit  the  abode  of  the  de- 
nirted  dally  for  a  year,  sprinkling  meal 
Snon  the  ground  to  serve  as  food  for  the 
sn'rit  When  a  woman  loses  her  husband 
Ihe  mixes  his  ashes  with  pitch,  making 
a  whTte  paste,  and  she  smears  It,  around 
he7  head^  making  a  white  ban^  about 
two   inches   wide,    which   she   wears   as   a 

%r  -K^alSrCitns    Of    Cahfornia    per 

?^S  bV^^bsfam^g  Troi^'tn/rnUoJ 
•of  ?hem  If  one  Is  so  forgetful  as  to 
"m'en\Yori  thJ  name  of  one  of  the  dead    he 

others  are  shocked,  for  it  1=  their  belief 


r?he^.^e;^n^rV^hersu.^ivm^-«^^^^^ 


1th  other  members  o.   u.-  ^^^^^ 

Sometimes   the   house   wne 

takes  place  Is  "*f^*°rtay    b*lng   filled 
for    the  ,dead,  ,the    doorway  b 

with  sticks  and  mud      It  .^  raove  ^ 

however,  for  the  Doay  ^ains  being 


i'jfd  To^an"""  and  the  '  splHt^ir  halted  on 
fts  journey  toward  the  spirit  land.  In 
fnV  the  mention  of  the  name  of  a  de- 
narted  frlXd  is  a  deadly  insult  to  the 
flvlng  relatives  and  is  punishable  by  the 
Uvmg  reuiii»  „,i,h    fhfi  same   penalty 


I 


with   sticks  ana  muu.     "   »-    h,,ried  in  a  iivlne  relatives  and   is   punisnauic   u,    y.^ 

however,   for  the  body  to  be  ^^[^ed  in  iM J^^  ^^^  j^,^^  ^uh   the  same  penaltj 

grave  Prepared  for  it    the  rejna^^^^    ^^^,  i^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  j^^^^y  fj„e.  known  as 

conveyed    to    the     grave  j^_  ,.   ,  ^   money."  ^ 

afver   death   by   two   V^^^^^l^^^^    purify  ^B— ^M 

dians,     who.     after     ""=      ,   _    their    ap- 
themselves    before    resummg   ^^   ^  , 

parel.    .The  body   «  relatives,   who 

procession   of   trends   a  ^^^   g^ngs. 

march    about    the   grd.vc         ^gposlt    upon 
and    who.    upon    departing,    aep  ^, 

the    grave    some    article    ^"'^'jg   journey  I 
^r^i  ]^^er^t}S-U.f  io'cation^f    the  | 

Tht^Vo?;r|nk^laJ.  have  on  r;^^^^^^^^ 
torn  for  adults  and  another  tor  ^^^_ 

'^''^''  nfrn^Io  thefr  mothers  and  that  they 
ter  return  to  tneir  m"  ^^  gfore.  dispose 
are  born  ag^n-     Thej,  tnjs  putting 

of    the    bodies    of    the    young ^^y^    ^^ 

'me's^^  in  ^ny  convlnient  place,  flying  Oie 
device  wlti/stlcks    stones  and  mud^Jhe 

bodies  of  adults  are  laid  m  |        carefully 

*°°'  °^  '  nd  "^^pared  for  a  long  Journey 
dressed   and   prepareu   i  j^^^ 

a  prayer  o"^""^,,,'^  a  long  string,  and 
to   which   is   attached   a   lOB  ^^ 

the   body   is   then   coverea  ana        i  ^^ 
stones    laid    °n    the    fmve          ^^^ 

rs'uien'faid"nTlong  trench  running  due 
west  from  the  cafrn.  •  ^  ^^^ 

^,*  •/^J''the  departed  wWch  is  thought 
spirit  of  the  ^^fP^' V^  •  ,  ,  (.j^g  grave, 
to  be  asleep  with  the  body  in  «  ^^^^^ 

awakes    at   the    expiration   ot  ^,^^ 

day.    when    it    is   supposea  ^,_^ 

string  up  out  of^^^e  8^^^^  Started  In  the 
trench,  when,  "aving  oeBi  ^_ 

right  direction    it  c°ntln"es  on   i^    ^^^^^ 
ward    way    till    It   f^^jnes  ^^^^^  ^^_ 

Canyon,  in  the  deptns  oi  ^^^^     ^^ 

ri^ch^lf/y  TavrVve^%he    name    of 
••^^re'^'A;a<.ies    put    their   dead    a..^^^^^^ 

*^«.  *=\t,"the  case  of  ctiiidren.   In   the  tree 
and.   in   the  case  oi         ^     ^   ^^e  virtues 

?e"aU'^\ir"?hfJ^syes'rp%o'niourning 
for  a  period.  Southern     Cal- 

.7^.1.  htve  had  fhe  advantage  for  more 
ifornia  ^^ve  baa  ine  training,   one 

than  a  ^^^"^"L^.  f:^,,i^!   .^ying  been  located 
of  the  ear  y  missions  h^A^ng  o^.^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

in  their  midst.     ine>   nave  a 

general   idea   of   the   resurrection   of   U-e 


PLMO" 


Sweets  for  Children  and  Wine 

and    More    Substantial 

Edibles  for  Adults. 


PARIS.    September      10.— The     eeme- 
tery  of  Pere  Lachalse,  where  the  grave- 
diggers    have    gone    on    strike,    is      the 
largest     of     the     Paris  burial   grounds, 
and    probably    harbors   more    celebrities 
than  any  other  cemetery   in   the  world. 
Few    of    the    tombs,    however,    possess 
much   artistic   m  >rit.      "Weight   is   their 
chief    peculiarity,"       writes       Augustus 
Hare    "and   all   the   monuments   look  as 
if  each  family  had  tried  to  pile  as  much 
marble    as    possible    on    to    their      de- 
ceased   relatives."      To   foreign    visitors 
the  offerings  on  some     of     the     graves 
constitute    the    most     interesting     fea- 
ture     Many  French  people  seem  to  be- 
lieve   that   the   dead    continue    to   enjoy 
the  good  things  of  this  world.    So  chil- 
dren's   graves    are    often    strewn    with 
fruit   and   sweets,    and    those   of   adults 
with  more  substantial  food.     Bottles  of 
wine  are  a'lso  seen,  and  one     bereaved 
parent    leaves    a    potato    salad    on      his 
son's    tombstone    regularly    every    Sun- 
day. 


jTEPHUARY  7,  1927  ^^ 

Indian  Burying 
Ground  is  Found 

On  Alamo  Ranch 

«i  I  »■ » ■■  - » 

CONCOTID,  Feb.  7— A  many  cen- 
turies*   old    Indian   biltying    ground, 
believed   to  be   ^eu^ejk^ng  place   of 
tribes    thayi%h|bit>rnthe    Mt.    Di- 
ablo   vall^s^^^p^oothlUs     before! 
the   Spanish   cdhquest,   was   brought  j 
to  light  yesterday  following  the  dis- 
covery   of    Indian    skeletons,    oina- 
lueuts  and  earthenware. 

Glenn  Fisher  and  Raymond  Kraft 
1  of  Concord  made  the  discovery  yes- 


U 


\ 


terday  while  digging  on   the  Kelley 
ranch   near   Alamo. 

The  first   skeleton    unearthed   ap- 
pears  to   be   that    of   a   tribal   chief, 
for  numerous  trinkets  and  weapon^s 
were   found  in   the  same   mound.   A 
well    preserved    bone    knife    with    al 
fine    edge    was    found    among    the| 
Aborigines'    possessions,    which    in- 
I  eluded    flint    and    stone    weapons. 
The    mounds    are    not   more    thaii 
three   feet  below   the   surface. 


3£E  &  ^Z.r-^  o7     1935 


Road  May  Change 
Indian  Customs 
Of   Burying   Dead^ 

An  Indian  custom  dating  back 
I  seventy-eight  y?ars  -  the  carrying 
of  loved  ones  by  hand  to  the  top 
liof  the  Table  Mountain  northeast  ot 
Iciovis  on  an  Indian  Reservation 
'7or  burial--may  4pve  way  this  year 

o  man's  progress  ^^^^^.^^^^^."^Z 
be  constructed  to  the  top  of  tnt 
flat    permitting  automobile  travel. 

Rev.  Lee  I.  Thayer  of  Clovis,  an 
interested  Indian  worker,  is  en- 
deavor n^  to  obtain  the  approval  of 

a  federaf  road  ^Vil^i^^^.P^^^V^^d! 
the  completion  of  ^.,^.^„^^^^^„^^^^ 
that     now     goes    withm  a  quarter 
mile  of  the  cemetery. 

SuDervisor    W.    A,    Collins    said^ 
ThaTr  has  asked  the  assistance  of| 

the  ^county  in    ^^^^^^^^l^^^i,^^ 
provAl  of    the    pro3ect    and  Supe 
visor   C.   Todd  Clark  said  he  wil 
CO  operate  by  loaning  county  equip| 
ment.  


■y>-  !M 
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AuE'.'it    1,   1924 


sExriKEt  m 


Hqrry   irTnimer,    the   scientist-evan- 
8:eii$t,   wbo  it^ill     be     remembered 
incovered  an   Indian  burial   place  on 
the   Badgfer   ranch   north   of  this   city 
ast    spring,    has    returned,    and    will 
urther  exploit     his     discovery,     and 
.thfer '  Indlaifi   bUrial   grounds   in   this 
l9eality.     Mr.  Rimmer  has   been  here 
jr    several    days    and    yesterday    ex- 
lumed    five    skulls    on      the     Badgei* 
nch,   making   105  skeletons  that  have 
en  uncovered  there.     His  visit  here 
this  time  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
nsas  state  college,  for  which  he  is 
thering   specimens   for   the   anthro- 
Ipgieal    department   of   the    institu- 

on. 

Mr.  Rimmer  will  be  joined  in  a  few 

ays  by  a  group  of  students  from  the 

ansas  college,  and  thorough  investi- 

ation  will  be  made  of  Mr.  Rimmer's 

discoveries   in   this    county. 

While   Indian .  skeletons    have   been 
uncovered    in    different    parts    of   the| 
county   at  various   times,   the  discov- 
ery on  the  Badger  ranch  is  especially 
interesting  from  the  conditions  found' 
there,   where   the  jumble^     mass     of  I 
skeletons    was    mute    evidence    of    a 
hurried    burial,   indicating     that     the 
burial    had.  been    the    result    of    the 
ravages    of   some    disease    or    a.  mas- 
sacre,    only  a   few  of  the   skeletons 
were  buried  in  the  usual  Indian  fash- 
ion, several  having  been  found  in  sit- 
ting postures.    Aniong  the  bones  was 
fouiid  the  remains  of  a  necklace,  the 
shells  of  which  it  was  composed  be- 
ing well  preserved. 

A  number  of  stone  implements^ 
were  also  uncovered,  among  which 
was  a  supposed  hammer  which  is 
connected  with  a  number  of  crushed 
skulls  found  among  the  bones. 

Mr.  Rimmer  and  his  companions 
expect  to  be  here  during  the  month  of 
August,  and  will  gather  specimens 
among  the  Indian  graves  which  will 
yield  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  aboriginal  llf^  i^  the  valley  >| 
before  the  advent  of  white  misn. 


^mwf 


ITAXrORD.   CAL.,  SENTTNTBl  IW 

AuQUSt  16,  1924 


COUNTY  RELICS 
OF  INDIAN  ANTIQUITY 
UNEARTHED  BY  RIMMERl 

Al't«r  clo4>«r  '^i'*  ^caviltlou^     on  '.'as  scl.ool.     The  velics  uncovered  con- 

thc  Iladver  .ranch  iioH^l.>  tlii^i  city  Uist   of   •three    siuno    lianuuevH.    «o.no 

ivliere  a"liH-ge  nmuCySi  Indian  re- ,  crude  arrow   hearts,  u     sU.ne     letis). 

r  inalHS  and    relics     were     iiiicovered,  j  (IiHrni.  two  n.ortar  postals.,  lour  soaj. 

lllarrv    lUmmer,   wli«    coiidncled    tLej  stone  bowls  thr..-   oisl.is   of  ua   hu-h 

''i„vcHWtttl«ns,-,s(at€S      tl«t      J^intts    in  thi.Uness  ajTfi   cgs-shap.d.  a  «««,. 

toaaiy  K  th«  greatest  «rOa  of  uucx-  ,  stone  platter  2.>  by  16  inches  and  IV. 

plorcd  Indian  anlU,ult.v  tn  Ihc  Inlted  ;  inches    deep     and      snioUe-blackcncd 

Z^J^^^ '•  ■  'and  some  small  soapstono  dl8hc8  and 

He   declared    that   enuring   the   next  ;  plates. 


^few  years  the  eyes  of  th^\.«^*ientific 
Avorld  will  be  directed  to  tlVis  county 
at  least  as  far  as  Indiaiflorc  is  con- 

corned.  .  < 

t  Prepares  TreaUse 

i      Mr.  lUminer  has  been  asked  to  pre- 


WluAvaiii   Tojiin 

A  strange  nidlhod  of  burial  ^vas  un- 
covered, in  the  e.xc^uvations  when 
three  skeletons  wert?  discovered  that 
siunvcd  that  the  bodies  had  been 
buried    in    sittinj^    postures    back    to 


'      Mr.  llinuner  nuH  uk:k:ii  ar>i\\,v4  .^  v.-      wiunju    m.    o.vv...p,    i- 

''pare    a   treatise    on    the    Tulnre    lake.b.ick.     Over  the  bodies  hiid  been  con- 
Indians  for  the.  University  of  ('alifbr- j  si  ructed   a    wigwam    of    slicks.     This 

I  nia  on  which  he  will  soon  commence  i  hml  been,  plastered  with  clay  and  then 

r'iwork.      He    considers    the    results    of '  tired   on   the   order   of  n    brick     kiln. 

I'his  excavations  on  the  Badger  r.uicli.xhis   method    had    the    result    of   pre- 

'  to  be  the  most  wonderful  ever  devel-'Ht^rving    the    bones    from    decay    and 

kl  oped  in  the  state.  /'    ,' '      :  tl^ey   are   as    solid    as   stone     This   i> 

iji      In  all  147  skulls  were  exhumed,  and  I  the    first    evidence    of    such     »    burial 

•67    of    these    will    be    preserved    and  ;  ever   unearthed  by   Mr.   Uimmcr.   and 

i^  taken  to  the  Kansas  .^tate  College  1  ho  is  inclined  to  beli(«ve  tlmt  the  per-| 
iv  under  the  auspices  of  \Vluch  ^fv.  Rim-  sons  so  J)uri(Ml  had  been  tha  victims 
I  I'mer  is  working,  it  was  only  possi-jof  nome  contagious  Oiseasc. 
tUle  to  secure  four  complete  skeletons;  since  closing  the  excavations  on 
llifrom    the    great    mass    of    bones    and    the  Badger  ranch  Mr.  Hi nnner^ 

"^Uhese  have  been  mounted  for  the  Kan-  i  (continued     on     w.vz^^^cV^™         I 

Kansas  State  College,  and  Fred  Groth  ' 
of  the  Wheatoii  College  of  Wheaton,  j 
Hijuoifl.      Thej*  will    be    here    during! 
all  or  this  month  aiid  possibly  a  part 
of  Sept».niber. 


tsn 


,„„i  moil  8-i3<n^   ^.,,     a.iOloq     V*^"  uoscaa   jawa' 


lo    PU9V\MV    ^^^^,,     a^u^duio; 


rrnntlanGrl    trnrp    paff«»    otip> 

Iveatisatecl  a  mound  four  miles  bouth- 

Uvest   of    Armoua   on      the     Belmont 

ranch,  he  with*  members  of  his  com- 


made 
ome 


pany  are  now  engaged     in     making 

some  excavations  there. 

Ho  states  that  thus  far  some  relics 
jof  stone  work  have  been  uncovered 
Kvhich  ho  believes  to  be  valuable  in 
Idetermining  something  of  the  life  and 
jactivities  of  the  Indian  tribes  Wiat  in- 
Ihabited  this  locality  befdre  the  com- 
Tiug  of  white  settlers. 

Strange  Animal 

I     Several  days  ago  a  start  was  n 

on    some    excavations    on    the    T 

hanch  four  miles  north  oV  this   city, 

[and  a  find  was  iincovered  there  that  I 

kaused  Mr.  Rinuner  to  stop  work  ini- j 

til  tUe  arrival  of  another  scientist.  T\v2\ 

I  find  was  the  Jaw  bone  of  an  ani^^al  1 

which   must  have   had   a  very   small 

head,    but   the   teeth   w^ere    unusually 

■  lurge   in  proportion   to  the  head  and 

I  jaw.      This    was    found    in    a    bed    of 

jclay  at  a  depth  of  about  8  feet,  an 

pir.   lUmmer  believes  the  find  to  b 


clay  at  a  depth  of  about  8  feet,  and 
Mr.  lUmmer  believes  the  find  to  be 
[a  relic  of  the  riiocene  period.  This 
Avill  be  nnJre  thoroughly  investigated 


Retak 


■y-^    i.'.^,        ■■:■     < 


,T     1'  ■ 


e 


I 

Preceding  Frame 


later. 

With  Mr.  Himmer  are  Paul  and 
Gordon  Cameron,  students  in  the 
Kansas  State  College,  and  Fred  Groth 
)f  the  Whcaton  College  of  Wheaton, 
Illinois.  The}f  will  be  here  during 
all  or  this  month  aiid  possibly  a  part 
of  September. 
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APRIL  13;  l»2t 


Studies  Indian  Mounds 

By  Frederic  J.  Haskin 


..ou>.h4"^cu4^prn    Henry  | 

SvUlon^'  eft^logy.  United  States 
xIuona1-?nu8eurn,  will  start  on  an 

:rpT'an.    alon.    the    OuJ     coast    o 
southern   Louisiana.     The  o^eci  o 
this    trip    Will    be    to    exam  ne    the 
shell  and  earth  mounds  In  that  hec 
?„n  which  have  never  before  been 

^^ThrChoctaw   Indians   and    small 
reSed   tribes     formerly     inhabued 
the    central    and    southern    portions 
of  Mississippi,  while  the  Indians  o 
southern  Louisiana  were  the  Chit^ 
macha.   the   Houma.   and   the   Ata    | 
Uapas.      Mr.    Collins    says    tliat   the 
Choctaw   was     at     one     time   the 
lareest   Indian   tribe   m   the   soutn, 
Serins  perhaps  20.000  about  the 
year  1-00.     Despite  this  ^act  ^iiey 
have  never  been  studied.    This  ex 
SedUlSn  is  therefore  planned  to  be- 

^'Mr-^c'cZ'says   that  for  many 
years  mounds  have  been  a  favorite 
toolc     of     discussion     among    anti- 
nuarlans.    For  a  long  time  the  pre- 
vafling     opinion     was     that     these  ^ 
mounds  had  been   built  by   an   an^  j 
cient   and    mysterious     race  J***'^,"  ' 
wa^     entirely     distinct     from     the 
Imerican  Indian.    Another  exp  ana- 
tlon    was    that   they   were  ^^^^[JJ 
the    Toltecs    or    Aztecs    who    \vere 
later  driven  into  Mexico. 

These  theories  have  been  dis_- 
proved,  however,  and  it  >s  ""^ 
known  that  they  were  erected  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  Present  In- 
dians, some  of  them  many  cen^ 
turles  old.  The  contents  of  otheis 
indicate  that  they  were  built  aftei 
the  coming  of  the  white  ™an^  It  is 
now  known  that  there  was  never  a 
.race  of  mound  builders.    The  bulld- 


■ ^,  «.as  merely  a  ,  were    no    doubt    used    at    times    for 

i„g  of  these  mounds  ^^^J^^^^^  ,f    purposes  of  defense._______    ^^    ^^^.^ 


custom    common    to    a    number    of 
Indian  tribes  of  different  stocks^ 

The  questions  archeologists  aie 
now  interested  In  are  the  origin  of 
the  custom  of  mouhd  bu.ld.ns.  the 
,iPi-lod  of  construction  of  me 
'momds,  and  the  tribal  affmatu^ns 
of  their  builders      Th-e  a  e     h  - 


purposes  of  defense. 

Mound  building  seems  to  have 
originated  in  Mexico  and  Centra' 
America,  according  to  Mr  Collin., 
m  those  regions  were  developed 
the  highest  civilizations  in  America 
-tho/e  of  the  Maya.  Toltec  and 
Aztec,   whcse   intellectual   and   ma- 

.    . ♦«    n^o.    aniri    TO  naVe 


r  their  builders.     There  af^  th.ee  f  %'_^^,„^„ements  are  said  to  have 

Sources    for    this    Information .    the  te^  a.  j^ndor  of  the  ancient 

ev  denee   furnished   by   the   mounds  ^   .^,  ;^^,^„,  ^^f  the   Old  World, 
themselves,     the     traditions  of  the  ^^^^^      countries      are      found 

^"  *    -..^^^     «riri    the    accounts  -   ^o^tvi     simila 


themselves,     tne      ^^--;";-  accounts 


In  those  countries  are  found 
great  mounds  of  earth,  similar  in 
form  and  function  to  the  large  flat 
topped   mounds     of     the     southern  I 


and  Engiisn  fApiv^* .       topped   mouima     ^-^      - 

Historical   and   archeologlcal   evi-    topp  ^      ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 


:^x^^o^^]t^^!^  With 

earthwOVks    of    the    South. 
^r.'Z    r=an  rbes    -icH 

-•^T^^'ceS^ryn-he 'mos?^n,?o''r. 

teenth   <=!"t";'^,^'  ^^e  Tlmucua  In 
tant  of  these  we  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Florida,  the  ^^1^°^^      i^,  Tennes- 
lachian  region  of  Georg  ^.  ^  ^^^^^^ 

L^^G:oti?:n^--ma^th^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^rssiSr  a^d   r  Q^aPaw   and 

^'^t  is  said  that  these   tribes^  wh 
11^,.      allied      groups,      possessea 

cuuuic  ..iilmreB.     and 


stone       and      the      elaborate      stone 

temples  Hsihg  above  them  were  oT 
course  vastly  superior  to  the  wooden 
structures    which     surmounted  the 
mounds  in  the  United  States.    The 
underlying  principle    however    was 
the  same.     Other  slmllaritleB  have 
also  been  noted.    Copper  P'^tes  and 
ornaments  of  shell  and  «tone  found 
in  the  mounds  bear  decorations  of 
a  distinctly  Mexican  type.    The  re- 
semblance  has   also  been   ""ted    In 
the  stone  pipes  or  idols  and  in  the 
decorative  designs  on  Pottfry.  1 

Many  of  the  mounds  of  the  South 
were     used     for     burial     purpoeee 
Some    when   opened   have   revealed 
fmpresslve   burials,   indicating  V^at 

the    person     interred     therein    was 
xne     pci  4_„„_    ThA  burial 


S"n   permanent     villages,    and 
ll\ea    111    f       ,,  I,,, 11,  struc- 


Uved   m    periim..^...         -    ,      ^truc- 
their  houses  were  well  buiU  stiuc 

tures  with  framework  of  8nna">o»^    mtere».».*, =-- 

or  poles  and  walls  of  waUle  wo^K  ^^^    ,„„,what   grewsome. 

and  plastered  clay,     ^'^^""fe^d   by  BURIAL  CUSTOMS 

*     trtwrio     were     lortiiiea    uy  wwi.                          fv,«ir   nuni 
portant     ^^^^"^     ."^^^..^^th    in   which'      When   one    cf    then 


the    person      ii.c^t.^.*  rrC^^Hnrial 
one  of  great  importance,  ^fe  burial 
^i:  ♦u^  variniis   tribes   an 


one  or  great  inu^yx  vc* .   "   ^^    ^:f. 

customs  of  the  various   tribes   dit 
fered       Those    of   the   Choctaw   are 
interesting,    although    to    the    white 

1^-,*.      «-*.Q«rsnme. 


portant     iown=.  J^-    {'  j^   ^.hlch 
embankments     of     earth   > 
Tx'Pre   set  rows   or   staKCB,    w"*i 
mounds  on  which  the  temples  and 
Uther     principal       buildings     stood 


J  RIAL  UWO.  w".-  ^^„^r    died 

When    one    cf    then  ^   ^eaffold 

the  body  was  Pi^^^f;  After  re- 

erected  for  that  purpose^     ^^^^^^ 
malnlng   exposed  for   so m  jj^^ 

H  was  taken  down  by  the  so     ^^^^ 

•■bone  pickers^  J^MV  a-r^A  clean 
was   to   scrape  carefuuy  ^^^    ^^^^ 

the    bones,     ^he    oone 

^^.  in  the-borSe.    When  a 

"-"r^ed  tSC^  'c^a'rrleTsome 
U?rnce  from  lu^  village,  placed  on 

fc"g"round  and  covered  over  with 
a  small  mound  of  earth  ^^ 

■"I'l    ''eSa   thTx^iany    groups 
,ald    to    explam  ^  ^^,^.^^   ^^e 

of  small  builai   mo      ^    ^Itory  for- 
I  found  throughout  the  ter  ^^^^ 

Imerly  occupied^  by  this  trio         ^^^   , 

I  of  these  tno^^f^^^r^-e  ahou^  30  feet 
feet  high  and  avera  «   ^^  ,„„talned 

m  <lian^et«''^- ,  T^'i^y        ^  ,n  a  corn- 
in  these  af"|"/^/he  center.  .  ^ 
pact  mass  near  in                         ^j^^g 
investigations  made  on     ,^^  ^^^^ 

of  old  C^hoctaw  Ullages  „tered 

"^"^^    f  a  fain?  ?ecent  date.     This 
were  of  a  lairiy  finding  of 

fact  ^•^''^^•'''^"c^ln  cups,  gold 
tin   vessels.     Po^^^'f "  ^nver      belt 

""I'l-  °  and  European  gun  flints, 
buckles.  «.n4  ;^  ^i^at  these  burials 
i:crVo"a"bS    as   late   as    1820   or 

n^  number  of  -un^^J  ^n  m^'rS 
period  ^--^Vnes-those  of  probably 
heaps  of  bones    tno  ^^^^  ^^^ 

ifrom  two  to  20  person  ^^^ 

P'^'^K^^rwere   discovered   only   a 

he   ''°'*^"   "^^"^elow     the      surface, 
ew     inches     ^«'°^        „f     plowing 

Another  y^^^   ""^  ^^^^  these    to    the 
tv-ould    have   brought    these 

lurface. 

^N"o?llf  of  the     ind'an     nioun^f 

,ere  built  ^o'"  th V^^aU^       for 
Some  were  built  as  to  ^^^^ 

he  temples  and  habitatl^ 

rth  s  type"ls  the  CahoKU.  wh^ch 

's  about  six  miles  ^^'^  °^^  "  ^^,"h- 

n^rth^Un  t^d  s'ta«s.     It  is 

'°^^*    .   Meh   and  covers  an  area 
00   feet  high   ana 
,f  approximately  16  acm>^  ^ 
ime  there  were  more  than  o   h 

ounds  surrounding  it. 

TV*..    PnlUns  hopes  that  Horn   nia 

;urement^  of       ving  ^^^_^^,, 

^^1  'Xa"    found    m'  the    regio'^ 

"  nied  by   these  people.     For.  as 

cciyied  oy  "";      '     ,     known    oi 

eyTays.    If    nothing    *« J^^nything 

'llvng   race,   how   can   any 

learned  ot  tboae  oi»  since  u    __ 
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Workmen  Uncover 
S       '  Bona/  ilfoanif 

Uones,  believed  to  ^f  those  of 
N      an    Indian,    were    ttnccrvered    yes- 
''      terday   at   the   corner   gf   Central 
and    Park    avenues,    by    \iirorknieti 
excavating  for  a   building. 

R.  D.  Prontico,  secretary  of 
the  California  Auto  Laundry  Co., 
who  fs  supervising  the  construc- 
tion work  on  the  lot,  said  th^ 
bones  were  found  in  layers,  re- 
sembling an  ore  vein,  and  were 
probably  in  an  ancient  burial 
mound. 
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Section    1500   Years    Old' 

Offers  Bsst  Field  for 

Future  Discoveries 

Although  Indian  mounds  of  the  I 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys' 
indicate  that  these  delta  regions  are  I 
only  about  1500  years  old,  the  region  I 
offers  the  best  field  for  future  dis-' 
coveries  of  evidence  of  the  earliest  I 
peoples  living  in  California,  says  Dr. 
Philip  M.  Jones,  who  has  investi- 
gated the  region  for  the  University 
of  California. 

"We  obtained  1500  years  as  the 
probable  age  of  the  oldest  site  where 
Indian  mounds  were  found  in  the 
region,"  write  two  archeological  stu- 
dents—W.  Egbert  Schenck  and 
Elmer  J.  Dawson — in  a  recent  luii- 
versity  publication.  "Since  the  evi- 
dence suggests  that  the  two  regions 
were  contemporaneously  occupied 
it  is  probable  that  the  same  maxi- 
mum age  would  apply  to  the  Stock- 
ton region  as  well. 

"Our  insistence  upon  the  relative 
recency  of  the  evidence  which  we 
have  been  examining  is  due  to  our 
belief  that  some  day  earlier  evidence 
may  be  produced.  Geological  date 
showed  that  the  area  offered  a  suitV 
able  habitat  for  man  since  early 
Pleistocene  time.  Such  data  also 
showed  that  the  area  is  situated  on 
one  of  the  most  stable  portions  of 
the  floor  of  the  Great  Central  val- 
ley. Since  this  is  true,  and  since 
ethnologists  are  convinced  that 
California  has  been  occupied  by 
man  from  remote  times,  it  seems 
possible  that  the  alluvial  fill  In  the 
general  vicinity  of  the  area  may  yet 
reveal  archeological  evidence  of 
these  probable  early  inhabitants." 


SANTA  ROSA  CA»  ir 
lOCTOBEK  12,  Vju 

Indians  Given  Hope 
For  Early  Trial  of 
Claims  Against  U.S. 

Sonoma  county  Incliraps,  fn  qo^- 
mon  with  tribe.smen  all  ovfer  CqSi- 
fornia,  wlio  have  been  eagerly 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  espousal 
of  their  claims  in  courts  at  the 
national  capital,  w(^re  yesterday 
given  a  ray  of  hope  in  a  stato. 
ment  by  Congressman  Clarence  F. 
I>ea  to  the  effect  that  it  is  thought 
the  trial  will  commence  early  next 
spring:. 

The  tremendous  task  of  examin- 
ing and  accounting  of  the  govern- 
^nent's    aid    and    expenditures    for 
California  Indians  since  1850,  when 
the  then  owners  of  the  lands' yield- 
ed them  up  to  the  whites  on  prom- 
ises made  in  a  number  of  treaties, 
which    were     not    kept,     has     been 
completed,    according   to   Lea.    This 
iork  has   involved    a  thorough    in- 
"Vestisation      of     records     and      the 
segregation    of   what    were    consid- 
ered to   be  legitimate  charges  from 
others    not    considered    proper.    All 
this,   accountins     lias    been    finish- 
ed.   Lea  said,   and    now    the   details 
of    preparing    for    the    hearing    ar^ 
being  handled. 

Attorney  General  I  J.  s.  .Webb, 
who  by  legislative  enactment  six 
ye^s  ago  was  instructed  to  bring 
the  actio/?  in  the  name  of  the  In 
dians  of  California  against  the 
TTrifted  States  in  the  court  of 
olaims  at  Washington,  has  em- 
ployed  John  M.  Hanley.  California 
lawyer,  and  one  long  interested  in 
the  cause  of  the  Indians,  to  a.s- 
J^jst  him  ill  ihe  j)reparation  for 
tho    trial. 


BBRKELEV.  CXUP 
GAZETTE 
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EXCHMOITES  HEAR 
OF  INDlJtN  mound; 

The  12  large  Indian  shell  mounc 
of   the    San   Francisco    Bay    Regioi 
rangrlng  from  25  feet  to  250  feet^ 
diameter,  were  discussed  by  Dr.  M&^l 
Emerson,    chief    surgeon    of    Merrl 
Hospital,    in    an    address    before 
Berkeley     Exchange     Club    yesterday] 
at  the  weekly  luncheon  in  Ennor's. 

"These    large    mounds    and    man] 
smaller  ones  date  back  to  the  stohl 
age."  the  speaker  said.    The  speaEerl 
illustrated    his    address    with    slides, 
showing   the   various   skulls,    pottery;! 
stones  and  war  equipment  used  c£n« 
turies  ago. 

Arthur  Smith  was  chairman  of  th6 
day.  Club  singing  was  conducted,;16>y| 
President  C.  Tracy  Stout.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Exchange  and  Ki« 
wanls  Clubs  would  be  the  hosts'^'l'at 
the  civic .  limcheon  meeting  of  jtha 
Berkeley  Service  Club  Council  next 
Tuesday  in  Hotel  Whitecotton.  ;A< 
this  time  speakers  will  discuss  'th€ 
proposed  East  Bay  Regional  Park 
Plan. 


llELDTIAN  MODNDS 
YIELD  'LOST'  RACE 
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Bones  and  Artifacts  of  'Pre- 

Aleuts'  Found  in  'Islands 

Bridge'  to  Asia 


MAY  BE  INDIAN  ANCESTORS 


Dr.    Ales    Hrdlicka    Believes 

Them  Related  to  Tribes  Met 

by  Explorers  in  California 


WASraNGTON.  NoV.  5.— A  large 
collection  of  skulls,  bones,  and 
artifacts  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
race,  probably  ancestral  to  some 
of  the  American  Indian  tribes,  is 
now  being  studied  by  Dr.  Ales 
Hrdlicka,  Smithsonian  Institution 
Curator  of  Physical  Anthropology. 
This  material  has  been  collected  by 
Dr.  Hrdlicka  during  the  past  three 
years  in  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
stretching  like  a  many-spanned 
bridge  from  North  America  to 
Asia.  The  greatest  number  of  the 
remains  came  from  an  enormous 
mound  on  the  Island  of  Umnak. 

From  these  skulls  and  Dones  it 
will  be  possible  to  reconstruct  a 
picture  of  those  people  who  occu- 
pied the  Aleutians  for  many  gen- 
erations before  the  later  inhabi- 
tants, the  Aleuts,  who  differed 
from  the  older  stock  in  many  de- 
tails, and  who  evidently  were  mov- 
ing slowly  westward  over  a  period 
of  some  centuries.  The  older  peo- 
ple can  be  dated,  Dr.  Hrdlicka 
says,  only  very  roughly.  Their  re- 
mains go  back  about  2,000  years. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  he 
says,  that  they  were  ancestors  of 
Indians  in  general.  Rather,  he  be- 
lieves, they  were  at  least  closely 
related  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
tribes  found  occupying  the  Paciflcl 
Coast  at  the  time  of  the  first  whi^ 
explorations,  including  the  CalN 
f  ornia  Indians.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  they  died  out  in  the  Aleutians. 
They  must  have  moved  on,  anal 
that  eastward.  The  Aleuts  seem  to 
have  come  and  their  predecessors 
to  have  left  without  any  wholesale 
massacres.  The  two  races  may  in 
fact  have  lived  on  together  for  a| 
few  generations. 

Of  High  Primitive  Culture 

The  pre-Aleuts,  according  to  thel 
evidence  gathered  by  Dr.  Hrdlicka, 
seem  to  have  been  the  descendanU 
of  earlier— perhaps  much  earlier- 
migrants  out  of  Asia  into  Alaska. 
They  probably  came  by  the  way  of 
the  Kuriles  Islands  and  the  Aleu- 
tian chain. 

The  pre-Aleut  inhabitants  of  the 
Islands  practiced  in  part  mummifi- 
cation of  their  dead,  but  most  of 
their  skeletal  material  secured  by 
Dr,  Hrdlicka  was  from  burials.  Thej 
Aleuts  may  have  picked  up  the 
mummy  technique  from  them,  for 
In  a  few  places  Aleut  and  pre-Aleut 
mummies  were  found  together.  The 
Aleut  remains  thin  out  as  one  goes 
westward,  indicating  probably  the 
direction  of  their  progress.  The  re- 
mains of  the  older  people,  says  Dr. 
Hrdlicka,  tie  up  closely  with  those 
discovered  by  him  previously  in  the 
lowest  levels  of  a  large  old  village 
site  on  Kodick  Island.  Here  they, 
were  wiped  out  in  a  great  slaughter 
by  some  invading  people.  The  pre- 
Aleuts  escaped  such  fate,  but  as  a 
distinct  people  they  have  disap- 
peared. 

They  were,  says  Dr.  Hrdlicka,  a 
race  of  relatively  high  primitive  cul- 
ture considering  the  materials  they 
had  to  work  with— driftwood,  bone 
and  poor  stone.  They  had  no  native 
ivory  such  as  characterized  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  earliest  Eskimo. 
Many  of  their  artifacts,  especially 
large  stone  pots  used  for  cooking 
food,  are  close  to  some  found  along 
the  northwest  coast. 
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Alaska  a  ''Melting  Pot 

The  finding  of  the  remains  of  this 
people  brings  to  an  end  ten  Sum- 
mers of  exploration  in  the  Far 
North  by  Dr.  Hrdlicka  and  his  as- 
cociates.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  Alaska  has  been  a  veritable 
racial  cats-cradle  with  at  least  five, 
and  possibly  six,  anthropologically 
different  peoples  crossing  and  rc- 
crossing  each  other's  paths.  All  of 
them  contributed  in  some  way  to 
the  blood  of  the  native  tribes  of 
both  North  and  South  America. 

Before  Dr.  Hrdlicka  started  his 
explorations,  only  two  peoples  were 
supposed  to  live  in  this  part  of  the 
globe— the  Eskimos  with  the  Aleuts, 
and  the  Indians.  His  excavations, 
while  bringing  to  light  much  new 
material,  have  made  the  problem  of 
this  ancient  "melting  pot"  more 
complex.  As  to  the  people,  he  de- 
termined there  two  distinct  types  of 
Indians  and  two  of  the  Eskimo;  it 
was  established  that  the  Aleuts 
were  not  Eskimo,  but  a  separate 
strain;  and  he  found  that  before 
the  Aleuts  there  existed  in  the 
whole  chain  of  islands  a  pre-Aleut 
race  that  is  close  to  the  Shoshonean 
and  Californian  Indian.  It  will  be 
several  generations,  the  veteran 
anthropologist  says,  before  the 
questions  raised  can  be  fully  eluci- 
dated and  answered.  Exploration 
can  progress  but  slowly  because  of 
the  difficult  nature  of  the  country 
and  islands. 
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Professor  Hunting 
For  Indian  Mounfi«l 

T" 

Protossor  R.  W.  lJicl|ardsou  o1 
the  social  studies  department  al 
Chico  State  College  has  issued  anl 
appeal  to  all  colle'^o  students  from 
Butte,  Glenn,  Colusa,  Sutter,  Te- 
lliama  and  Yuba  Counties,  to  help' 
locate  Indian  mounds  for  a  map  kc 
Is^prepaTIng^  to  determine  whether 
Ithe  Indian  mounds  of  the   Sacra- 

lento  Valley  have  any  archaeolor 

Ucal  significance. 
Richardson  has  issued  his  call*  in 

in  effort  to  receive  help  in  hl^ 
luidertaking,  from  the  many  stu- 
dents who  know  the  locations  of 
many  of  these  mouiids. 


■'» 


MAKCii  2, 10:i9 


Discovery  of  Skeleton  at  Calistoga 
j  May  Indicate  Ancient  Indmn  Vt 


Discovery  of  an  ancient  skeleton  ,  many    hundreds    of    years.     What 


at  the  Calistoga  race  track  yester- 
day led  to  the  belief  today  that 
another  historic  California  Indian 
living  mound  had  been  located. 
The    find    was    reported    to    Napa 

county  officers,  who  examined  the 
human   remains. 

Summoned  from  Napa  after  a 
workman  digging  a  drainage  ditch 
at  the  track  turned  up  a  human 
|skull,  Undersheriff  W.  W.  Gaffney 
and  Coroner  T.  J.  Treadway  inves- 
Itigated. 

Gaffney  reported  that  the  bones 
Igave  indication  of  being  buried  for 


remained  of  the  skeleton  appeared 

to    be    in    a   sitting   position,    after 

the    customary    burial    practice    of 

the     ancient     San     Francisco     bay 

region  tribes.    Charred  wood,  ashes 

and  burned  earth  surrounded  the 
remains,  supporting  the  probability 
that  the  Indian  had  been  buried 
beneath  the  floor  of  his  dwelling, 
long   since   vanished. 

The  particular  spot  northeast  of 
the  city  where  the  track  is  located 
is  level,  and  no  evidence  of  an 
actual  mound  is  visible.  Author- 
ities on  Indian  customs  here,  how- 


ever,   contond    t::at    other    r2^:i:;!no 


could    probably    be    found    in    the 
sa'^r.o   local  it  y,   buried   in   the   same 
way. 


tOS  MOLINA^^,  CAU^F. 
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Prof.  Richardson 
Seeks  Indian  Lofre 

In  an  attempt  to  1^4  whethei 
the  Indian  mounds  of  ^he  Sacra 
n^enfo-'-^alley  .  have     any     arch 
eological  significance    Acting  As 
sociate  Professor  R.  W.  Richard 
son  of  the  Social  Studies  depart 
ment  of  the  Chico  State  Colleg 
is  preparing  a  map  of  the  India 
mounds   of   Butte,  Colusa,  Glenn 
Sutter,  Tehama  and  Yuba  counties 
a.  initial  step  in  the  work    S  u j 
.dents  at  Chico  State  are  helping 
in   the    work   by   informing   Pr^ 
fessor  Richardson   where  moi^"' 
are    located. 

Richardson  first  be-ame     ^ 
estPd   in  thi=   work  when  he 
tained   permission   a    few   month- 
X  to  examine  the  cross-section 
of    a    mound    in    the    vicinity    o 
Vina.    Alth*i"h    he    reports    thav 
his   findings  did  not  "amaze   the 
srientific  world"  at  the  same  tiTn<- 
be  was  impressed  by  the  mort^ho-^ 
logical    primitiveness   of    some    ol 
the   Indian  skulls  he   obtained. 

"Archeologists".    to    quote    Mr 
Richardson,    "tend    to    fight    shy 
of   the   California   record   because 
+here  is  a  thnrous^hly   unsub-tan- 
liated  belief  that  man's  antiquitv 
here  does  not  ex-eed  ten  thousand 
Vears.  That   there  is  no  proof   ot 
a    greater  arre   is   almost   entirely 
attributable  to  scientific  conserv-. 
ati«m      and      indifference.      Some 
thorough  investiffations  are  need- 
ed  before   any    fa-ts   -an   be   es- 
tablished.   I    do    not    pretend    to 
be    an    archeologist,    but    as    one 
interested  in  the  general  advance- 
ment  of   science    I    feel    Dustified 
in    criticizing    the    lack    of    inter- 
est on  the  part  of  many  reputable 
archeologists   and   anthropologists^ 
That  they  may  some  day  realize 
'  the,,  potential    imoprtance    of    tne 

California    record    has    prompted 

me    to   attempt    the    fundamental 

I  task   of  mapping  the  distribution 

mounds   in  the   Sacra- 

Imento  Valley." 

Professor  Richardson  stated  that 
Ihe   has   no    interest   in    molesting 
Ithese  mounds,  but  simply  wishes 
to  map  their  locations,  for  future 
Iwork    at    a    later    date    on    this 
(roject.  Residents  of  these  sections 
leed  have  no  fear  that  archeolog- 
ists   will    tatempt    any    form    of 
[Qssil  prospecting. 
Mapping  of  the  Indian  mounds 

"^Tthe  state  of  California  have 
been  completed  as  far  north  as 
KnShts  Landing,  but  there  is  no 
feSed  location  of  the  mounds 
of      the      northern      Sacramento 

Valley. 
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Prepares  Map 
Of  Valley's 
Indian  Mounds 


Chico  Professor 
Studies  ArchelogU 
cal  Significance 


CHICO  —  In  an  attempt  to  learn 
whether  the  Indian  Mounds  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  have  any  arche- 
ological   significance,   Acting  Asso- 
ciate  Professor   R.   W.  Richardson 
of  the  social  studies  department  of 
Chico  state  college  is  preparing  a 
map  of  the  Indian  Mounds  af  Butte, 
Colasa,  Glenn,  Sutter,  Tehama  and 
Yuba  counties,  a-s  initial  step  in  the 
work.  Students  at  Chico  state  are 
helping  in  the  work  by  informmg 
Professor  Richardson  where  mounds 
are  located. 

Richardson  first  became  interest- 
ed in  this  wcrk  when  he  obtained 
permission    a    few   months   ago   to 
examine     the     cross-section     of     a 
Mound  in  the  vicinity  of  Vina.  Al- 
though he  reports  that  his  f indmgs 
did  not  "amaze  the  scientific  world 
at  the  same  time  he  was  impressed 
by  the  morphological  primitiveness 
of  some  of  the  Indian  skulls  he  ob- 
tained. 

POTENTIAL  IMPORTANCE 
-Archeciogists,"  to  quote  Richard- 
„  son,  "tend  to  fight  shy  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia  record   because   there   is   a 
thoroughly  unsubstantiated      belief 
that  man's  antiquity  here  does  not 
exceed  ten  thousand  years.     That 
there  is  no  proof  of  a  greater  age 
is   almost   entirely    attributable    to 
scientific  conservatism  and  indiffer- 
ence. Some  thorough  investigations 
are  needed  before  any  facts  can  be 
established.    I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  archeologist,  but  as  one  Inter- 
ested in  the  general  advancement 
of  science  I  feel  justified  in  criti- 
cizing the  lack  of  Interest  on  the 
part  of   many   reputable   archeolo- 
gists  and  anthropologists.  That  they 
may  someday  realize  the    potential 
Importance  of  the  California  record 
has  prompted  me  to  attempt     the 
fundamental  task  of   mapping  the  I 
^distribution   of   Indian  ^  Mounds   m 
'the  Sacrament6  Valley." 

Professor  Richardson  stated  that 
he  has  no  Interest  In  molesting  these 
mounds,  but  simply  wishes  to  map 
their  locations,  for  future  work  at 
a  later  date  on  this  project.  Resi- 
dents of  these  sections  need  have 
no  fear  that  archeologlsts  will  at- 
tempt any  form  of  fossil  prospect- 
ingt 

I  Mapping  of  the  Indian  Mounds 
'  of  the  state  of  California  have  beer 
completed  as  far  north  as  Knight? 
Landing,  but  there  is  no  recordec 
location  of  the  mounds  of  the  nor- 
thern Sacramento  Valley. 
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Local  Archeological  Party  to  Explore  This  Mound 


(Photo  by  Tony   Hadgi) 

Before  the  white  man   came  to  America  Indians   were  famUiar  with  the  f„«^^f  °^IL ^^trDlan^to'^ex- 
now  l<nown  as  Fort  Watson   and  is  located  between  Summerton  and  Parler.   Local  scientists  plan  to  ex 

P'^'The'siTeTal  probabireUherTburial  or  tribal  ceremonial  mound.    It  was  used  by  the  British  during 

the  Revolution   ^?,.lJ°^.^j^^'^f'9Jl;.,^i.  evnects   shortly  to  do  considerable  excavation  at  the  mound  and  at 
A  group  of  Charleston  scientiste   ^^P^^^^^^^^^f^^is  owned  by  Robert  Smythe.  who  has  given  permission 
numerous  other  smaller  ones  near  it.    P»^  P^^Pf^y  ^t  woldemar  Ritter.  Charleston  museum's  associate  in 
for   the   scientific   work.   Y^^ich   will  be   conducted   by  \^^^^^^  jermain  Slocum,  archeologist. 

|^'"^^stow'^SntL"'ptcrre^lef"to^^^^                                                 Ri"fr.  Mr,  Childress,  superintendent  of  the 
property,  and  Mr.  Smythe. i .. 
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^  FOLK  MUSIC 

The  Washington  people  are  the  main  fac- 
tors   in    a    movement    for    the    translation 
into  musical  notation  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Indian  melodies  and  folk  songs  which 
for  three  hundred  years  have  been  so  wide- 
ly talked  of  and  have  played  such  a  part 
in  Action,  but  which  have  hitherto  not  been 
collected.  They  are  doing  it  by  taking  down 
the  melodies  as  they  fall  from  the  lips  of 
one  of  their  number,  an  Indian.    It  is  only 
now,  when  the  Indian  racij  is  passing  from 
the  stage  on  which  for  centuries  it  played 
so    romantic    a   part,    that    any    systematic 
attempt  is  being  made  to  preserve  its  char- 
acteristic songs  for  posterity. 

The  enterprise  has  focused  the  attention 
of  musicians  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  has  won  for  Its  authors 
an  international  reputation  in  scientific  and 
artistic  circles.  They  are  Mr.  Francis  La 
Flesche  of  the  Indian  office.  Miss-  Alice  C. 
Fletcher  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Har- 
vard University  and  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Tracy, 
recently  one  of  the  -musical  instructors  in 
the  public  schools  of  Washington  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Alys  Bentley.  The  work 
occupying  their  attention  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  songs  of  the  American  Indian 
by  the  collecting  and-  recording  of  his  toiK 
music  while  opportunity  for  such  research 
is  yet  ripe.  In  their  labors  they  are  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell,  a  young 
American  composer  of  Newton  Center,  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  Is  the  founder  of  the  Wa- 
Wan  Press,  named  from  the  Indian  music 
sung  by  Mr.  La  Flesche  and  published  m 
book    form   by   Miss    Fletcher. 

Mr.  Tracy's  membership  In  the  triumvi- 
rate came  by  way  of  noting  down  the  melo- 
dies from  oral  and  graphophonic  dictation. 
He  succeeded  Prof.  John  Comfort  Fillmore 
of  Harvard,  who  was  the  first  collaborator 
with  Miss  Fletcher,  and  the  niovement 
started  In  1882,  has  now  taken  root  in  mu- 
sical centers  both  m  this  country  and 
abroad  the  whole  resulting  In  the  pubUca- 
Uon  of  several  books,  a  quantity  of  maga- 
zine Uterature  and  scores  of  ^^^f^^'?^^' 
posltlons  which  are  American  to  the  core. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  disciples  or 
Indian  music  is  Mr.  Francis  La Jlesche    an 
Indian   at   the   Indian   office,    whose   modest 
manner  and  unostentatious  appearance  give 
mtre  indication  of  the  part  he  ^V^s  taken  to- 
ward enlarging  the  material  which  may  be 
drawn  upon  for  th^  development  of  Amer- 
fcaiT  composition.     He   was   a   discovery   of 
the    energetic    Harvard    woman    who    was 
pushing  ethnological  researches  with  a  vim 
and    determination    characteristic    of    New 
England.      His    father,    who    was    chief    of 
the     Omaha     Indians,      was     called     Esta 
maza,     which    means    Iron     Eye.      A    man 
of   nobility  and   strength   of   character   was 
this     Iron    Eye.      He    determined    that    his 
children  should  live  and  be  educated  among 
the   whites,   and  young   La   Flesche     whose 
name  was  derived  from  a  strain  of  French 
ancestry   In   his   make-up.    was   sent   to   the 
mission  school  near  his  Nebraska  home.    At 
the   white  man's  school   the  boy  began   the 
evolution   of  a   process   whfch   changed   his 
speech  and  manners  Into  those  of  what  we 
call  civilization.     Out  of  school  hours,  how- 
ever, he  took  part  In  the  Indian  ceremonies 
and  listened  to  the  aboriginal  music  which 
Is   Interwoven   with   every   phase   of   Indian 
life.     l>he   tribal  songs,   handed  down   from 
generation   to   generation,   were   learned  by 
La  Flesche,  and  he  sang  them  just  as  every 
Indiar   lad  does.     To   this  day  he  has  hun- 
dreds  of  the  melodies  in  memory  and   can 
sing  them  at  any  moment.  ,     ,    .       .^ 

He  Is  no  musician.     He  does  not  claim  to 
be.     He  has  never  had  the  opportunity-the 
desire,  perhaps— for  a  technical   training  in 
music;  yet  his  admirable  education  In  other 
matters  and  his  love  for  his  race  equip  him 
for  the  role  he  Is  playing  in  preserving  the 
songs  of  a  dying  people.    He  came  to  Wash- 
ington through  the  Invitation  of  Samuel  J. 
Klrkwood,    Secretary    of    the   Interior   under 
Garfield,   who  placed   him  in   the  Indian  of- 
fice,  where    he  is  at    the   present   time.      In 
the   early    nineties   he   graduated    from    the 
National  University  of  Law  In  this  city  and 
became  possessed  of  the  degree  of  master 
of  laws. 

Miss  Fletcher's  work  has  been  written  and 
talked  of  ever  since  the  publication  of  her 
monograph,    "A    Study    of    Omaha    Music," 
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Fletcher  prepared  her  second  book,  "Indian 
Story  and  Song  from  North  America."  The 
volume  differed  from  the  monograph,  for  it 
was  written  In  popular  vein  and  made  In- 
teresting to  the  casual  reader  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  myths  and  superstitions  of 
the  red  man,  each  story  having  its  equiva- 
lent In  musical  formula.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  volume,  however,  was  the  stimula- 
tion of  composers,  arousing  their  interest 
in  the  music  of  the  Indian  toward  an  adop- 
tion of  the  material  In  the  making  of  new 
songs  and  Instrumental  pieces.  It  was  pub- 
lished In  lUOO,  and  Its  object  was  almost 
immediately  accomplished,  for  in  1001  there 
came  Into  existence  the  Wa-Wan  Press  at 
Newton  Center,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Farwell,  a  young  American  composer 
recently  returned  from  study  abroad  with 
llumperdlnck.  founded  the  Wa-Wan  Press, 
gathering  about  him  for  the  purpose  other 
young  men  and  women  composers  capable 
of  creating  an  individual  school  of  music 
which  should  be  known  and  recognized  for 
Its  American  essence  and  be  easily  distin-i 
gulshed  from  the  foreign  schools.  Indian 
music,  negro  music,  the  rr^nlp  song  and  all 


tones  accounts  for  this  phenomenon,  and  it, 
can  easily  be  conceived  how  the  tremendous  I 
volume  of  tone  proc*  uced  In  the  manner  in- 
docated  from  the  great  chorus  of  Indlaaj 
throats  would  actually  produce  the  inter-i 
mediate  harmonies  not  li;>tended  to  be  sung. 
In  all  of  these  ceremonies  there  Is  a  choir, 
Good  Indian  singers  make  their  living^ 
through  being  members  of  it,  and  are 
chosen  by  the  tribes  for  this  purpose.  These 
are  the  leaders  of  the  choral  singing,  and 
they  cling  as  closely  to  the  pitch  of  their 
songs  as  we  do.  Indians  not  belonging  to 
the  choir  do  not  sins  true  always.  Miss 
Fletcher  observed,  but  their  variance  from 
the  correct  tone  Is  no  greater  than  that  of 
the    untrained   white   man. 

After  making  their  ttrst  collection  of  In- 
dian folk  songs,  Miss  Fletcher  and  Prof. 
Fillmore  took  them  out  to  the  reservations, 
where  they  were  tested  on  the  Indians. 
The  melodies  were  first  played  upon  the 
piano  and  the  reed  organ  without  an  ac- 
companiment, exactly  as  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  sung,  but  the  Indians  declared 
that  something  was  wrong  with  them.  Thov 
(lid    not    sf)und    right.      Th<'   experiment    wiXfi 


and  listened  lu  tlH?  iihoriKlniil  nuish-  which 
is  interwoven  with  every  piiase  of  Indian 
life.  'J>he  tribal  songs,  handed  down  from 
>  . neration  to  generaiion,  were  learned  by 
l^a  Flesche,  and  he  sang  them  just  as  every 
Indiar  lad  does.  To  this  day  he  has  hun- 
dreds of  the  melodies  in  memory  and  can 
sing  them  at  any   moment. 

He  is  no  mdsician.     He  does  not  claim  to 
be.     He  has  never  had  the  opportunity— the 
desire,   perhaps— for  a   technical    training  in 
music;  yet  his  admirable  education  in  other 
matters  and  his  love  for  his  race  equip  him 
for  the  role  he  is  playing  in  preserving  the 
songs  of  a  dying  people.    He  came  to  Wash- 
ington through  the  invitation  of  Samuel  J. 
Klrkwood,    Secretary   of    the   Interior   under 
I  Garfleld,    who  placed   him   In   the  Indian  of- 
fice,  where    he   is  at    the   present    time.      In 
the    early    nineties    he    graduated    from    the 
National  University  of  Law  in  this  city  and 
became  possessed   of   the  degree  of  master 
of  laws. 

Miss  Fletcher's  work  has  been  written  and 
talked  of  ever  since  the  publication  of  her 
monograph,    "A    Study    of    Omaha    Music," 
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Francis  Lia  Flesclie, 

Wbo  Sings  the  ludlan     Folli  Music. 


•*A  Report  on  the 
of   the   Music,    by 


Structural  Peculiar- 
John  Comfort  Fill- 
book  Miss  Fletcher 
ninety-two  Indian 
for  the  first  time  in 
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more,   A.   M."     In   this 
included    no    less   than 
melodies,  all  appearing  _. 
print.     These  were   collected,   recorded   and 
tested  in  a   manner  so  complete  and   thor- 
ough  that   there  can  be   no   doubt  of   their 
accuracy.      They    were    the    result    of    ten 
years  of  study  and  a  long  period  of  actual 
residence  among  the  Omahas.     As  president 
of  the  Anthropological  Society,  member  of 
the   American   Folk   Lore   Society  and  vice 
president  of  the  American  Anthropological 
Association,  she  has  become  identified  with 
scientific  research  and  has  made  Washing- 
ton her  headquarters. 

The  beauty  of  Indian  music  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  musical  traditions  of  his 
race  have  always  been  hobbies  with  Mr. 
La  Flesche.  From  the  time  of  his  child- 
hood he  had  tried  to  interest  people  in  the 
work  of  recording  Indian  musical  lore,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Fletcher  and 
co-operation  in  her  work  were  circum- 
stances auspicious  to  the  cause  of  their 
common  interest.  But  they  needed  a  third 
person,  some  thorough  musician  wIk)  could 
take  down  the  songs  from  the  Indian's  lips, 
write  them  out,  and  harmonize  the  raw 
material  thus  gathered.  No  one  seemed 
better  fitted  for  this  work  than  Prof.  Fill- 
more. He  was  a  musical  scholar,  a  pupil 
of  excellent  home  teachers  and  a  graduate 
from  important  Leipzig  schools,  and  Miss 
Fletcher  and  her  young  protege  were  at- 
tracted to  him  through  these  circumstances 
and  on  account  of  his  writings.  At  their 
invitation  he  took  charge  of  the  musical 
feature  of  their  ijivestigations  and  became 
a  partner  in  their  researches,  visiting  the 
Indians  with  them. 

In  the  same  year  that  their  first  book  was 
published,  the  matter  was  brought  up  at 
the  world's  fair  in  Chicago,  both  at  the 
congress  of  musicians  and  at  international 
congresses,  where  Mr.  La  Flesche  read  sev- 
eral papers  on  the^  subject.  At  about  the 
same  time  a  mass  of  correspondence  en- 
sued between  Miss  Fletcher  and  several 
musical  scientists  abroad,  who  had  become 
interested  in  the  subject.  Among  them 
were  Stumph  and  Wallachek,  celebrated 
German  authorities,  and  several  Germans 
have  already  published  books  in  which  Miss 
Fletcher's  observations  are  discussed. 

In    1808   at    the    trans-Mississippi    exposi- 
tion there  was  a  series  of  congresses,  and, 
as  usual,  the  musicians  were  allotted  a  por- 
tion  of   time.    There   were   concerts   in   the 
afternoon    and    orchestral   performances   in 
the  evening,   when   composers  were   invited 
to  conduct  their  own  works.    One  day  was 
set  aside  for  American  music,  and  on  this 
day  one  of  the  sessions  opened  with  a  paper 
by   Prof.   Fillmore   on   the  structure   of  In- 
dian   songs    with    pianoforte    Illustrations. 
He  was  followed  by  Miss  Fletcher,  who  dis- 
cussed the  emotional  side  of  the  music,  with 
aid    of    violin    and    piano.       Then    Mr.    La 
Flesche  read  an  article  dealing  with  Omaha 
songs    of   war    and    peace,    and    twenty-two 
songs  sung  by  Indians  of  the  Omaha  tribe 
demonstrated    the    truths    contained    in    his 
remarks.    This  was  the  first  really  compre- 
hensive  presentation   of  Indian   music  ever 
given,  said  Miss  Fletcher  to  the  writer. 
Growing  out  of   these     beginnings     Ml«« 


Fletcher  prepared  her  second  book,  "Indian 
Story  and  Song  from  North  America."  The 
volume  differed  from  the  monograph,  for  It 
was  written  In  popular  velr  and  made  in- 
teresting to  the  casual  reader  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  myths  and  superstitions  of 
the  red  man,  each  story  having  its  equiva- 
lent in  musical  formula.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  volume,  however,  was  the  stimula- 
tion of  composers,  arousing  their  interest 
in  the  music  of  the  Indian  toward  an  adop- 
tion of  the  material  In  the  making  of  new 
songs  and  Instrumental  pieces.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  11)00,  and  its  object  was  almost 
Immediately  accomplished,  for  in  1001  there 
came  into  existence  the  Wa-Wan  Press  at 
Newton  Center,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Farwell,  a  young  American  composer 
recently   returned   from   study   abroad   with 
Humperdinck,  founded  the  Wa-Wan  Press, 
gathering  about  him  for  the  purpose  other 
young  men  and  women  composers   capable 
of   creating  an   individual    school   of   music 
which  should  be  known  and  recognized  for 
its  American  essence  and  be  easily  distin-i 
guished   from   the   foreign   schools.     Indian 
music,  negro  music,  the  Creole  song  and  all 
other   folk   material   of   the   soil   were   wel- 
comed by  Mr.   Farwell  and  his  associates, 
and  imbedded  into  the  masonry  of  each  new 
musical  creation  from  their  pens.  The  negro 
folk  music  having  been  thrashed  to  shreds. 
It  follow^ed  that  Indian  melody  gained  the 
attention  of  these  musical  Roycrofters  re- 
taining the  ascendancy  over  other  national 
productions.      Against    overwhelming   odds, 
the  work  of  the  young  band  of  enthusiasts 
has   progressed  with  amazing  success,  and 
for   high   mindedness   of   musical    endeavor 
their   equals    can    hardly    be   found    in    the 
country. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  of 
Miss  Fletcher  and  Mr.  La  Flesche  is  their 
colleetion  of  graphophone  records.  Miss 
Fletcher  has  hundreds  of  them  in  her  pos- 
session, and  she  calls  them  her  note  book. 
The  sound  of  the  mechanical  workings  of 
the  instrument  makes  these  records  unde- 
sirable for  the  entertainment  or  instruction 
of  interested  friends,  and  she  does  not  use 
the  records  for  this  purpose.  The  impres- 
sions were  made  by  good  Indian  singers, 
some  here  in  the  city  by  visiting  Indians, 
and  others  out  west  on  the  reservations. 

Songs  of  the  Winnebagoes,  the  Omahas, 
Poncas,  Oteos,  lowas,  Cheyennes,  Arapa- 
hoes,  Sioux,  Chippewas  and  other  tribes 
are  in  the  collection,  and  they  are  used 
repeatedly  for  dictating  the  music  to  a 
transcriber,  and  for  enabling  him  to  cor- 
rect any  mistakes  he  may  have  committed 
in  his  manuscript  during  the  first  dicta- 
tion. 

The  Indians  never  sing  their  songs  in 
parts.    The    one    melody    is   chanted    by    all 


tones  accounts  for  this  phenomenon,  and  it 
can  easily  be  conceived  how  the  tremendous 
volume  of  tone  pro<^uced  in  the  manner  in- 
docated  from  the  great  chorus  of  Indian 
throats  would  actually  produce  the  inter- 
mediate harmonies  not  Intended  to  be  sung. 
In  all  of  these  ceremoniies  there  Is  a  choi;-, 
Good  Indian  singers  make  their  livini 
through  being  members  of  it,  and  are 
chosen  by  the  tribes  for  this  purpose.  These 
are  the  leaders  of  the  choral  singing,  and 
they  cling  as  closely  to  the  pitch  of  their 
songs  as  we  do.  Indians  not  belonging  to 
the  choir  do  not  sing  true  always.  Miss 
Fletcher  observed,  but  their  variance  from 
the  correct  tone  is  no  greater  than  that  of 
the   untrained   white   man. 

After  making  their  first  collection  of  In- 
dian   folk    songs,    Miss   Fletcher   and    Prof. 
Fillmore  took  them  out  to  the  reservations, 
where    they    were    tested    on    the    Indians. 
The    melodies    were    first    played    upon    the 
piano   and   the   reed  organ   without  an   ac- 
companiment,   exactly    as    they    were,  sup- 
posed to  be  sung,  but  the  Indians  de'clafed 
I  that  something  was  wrong  with  them.  They 
did  not  sound  right.     The  experiment  wal^« 
then  tried  of  playing  the  melodies  with  aL 
simple  chord  foundation  such^jis  the   nat- 
ural overtones  produced  by  the  octave  sing- 
ing  would    enunciate.      This     arrangement 
met  with    the   approbation   of   the   singersr 
who   declared    them   to    be   correct   in   this 
form. 

Each  one  of  the  melodies  and  their  har- 
monies used  in  the  original  monograph  wer^^ 
tested  again  and  again  in  this  manner  be- 
fore  beins  printed.     Yet   all   the   care   did 
not  prevent  an  avalanche  of  criticism  and 
censure  from  descending  upon  the  authors. 
Those     who     had     not     talked     with     MfSH" 
Fletcher  often  fell  into  the  natural  error  of, 
insisting  that  no  harmony  should  have  been! 
written  to  the  Indian  songs.    Only  the  notea 
which   the   singers   used   should   be   written 
down,    they   thought.      The    explanation    of 
the  overtones,    already   given,    confutes   all 
such  arguments,  for  Miss  Fletcher  has  done 
better  than  her  critics  have  asked.    The  up- 
per notes   of   the  nius4cal   examples   In   her 
book  do  represent  the  actual  notes  sung  b: 
the  Indian,  and  these  may  easily  be  playd 
apart   from   the   harmony   underneath.     Bl^ 
playing  the  melodies  together  with  the  har- 
mony one  may  hear  the  music  not  as  It  la 
sung,   but  as  it  actually  sounds  to  the  lis- 
tener, and  Miss  Fletcher  is  as  confident  to- 
day as  she  was  fourteen  years  ago  that  her 
annotations  of  Indian  music  are  correct. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  structure  of 
these  songs.  The  Indian  invokes  his  gods 
with  music.  It  is  the  medium  throu2:h 
which  he  voices  his  greatest  and  most  sol- 
emn emotions,  wherefore  it  is  only  naturiiL 
that  in  certain  aspects,  such  as  rhythmic^ 
variety,  his  music  should  be  more  highly  de- 
veloped than  Caucasian  melody.  The  Indian 
is  bound  down  to  no  hard  and  fast  rules  of 
key  and  measure  or  phrase.  Often  he  be- 
gins a  song  in  one  key  and  finishes  it  in 
another.  Measures  two  beats  long  often 
alternate  with  three-beat  measures,  and 
phrases  are  as  long  as  the  mood  of  his  song 
or  the  ceremony  require  them  to  be. 

It  is  these  characteristics  which  go  to 
make  up  the  attractiveness  of  the  red 
man's  song.  Where  the  corners  of  Caucas- 
ian music  are  rounded  off  and  pohshed 
smoothly  those  of  Indian  tradition  Jut 
rudely  outward  with  an  apology  for  their 
roughness.  Such  men  as  Harvey  Wor- 
thlngton,  Loomis  and  Arthur  Farwell  have 
preserved  these  racial  characteristics  in 
their  lyrical  settings,  showing  us  the  ab- 
original man  as  he  really  is  and  not  as 
some  composer  thinks  he  ought  to  be. 

Conceive  him  singing  the  ghost  dance,  In 
which  he  falls  into  a  trance  and  believe*,^ 
he  sees  tlie  Great  Spirit  and  the  hunting 
grounds.  What  significance  the  music  of 
this  dance  must  have  for  him.  and  how  he 
must  consecrate  himself  to  the  divine  pow- 
ers when  he  listens  to  its  strains.  It  is] 
doubtful   if  any   of  the  white  man's  mysi( 

means  s«  much. 

BERENICE  THOMPSON, 


Arthur  R.  Farwell. 

voices,  high  or  low.  The  Indian  women 
take  the  high  treble;  the  high  male  voice 
the  middle  octave,  and  the  deep-chested 
basses,  the  lower  tones.  They  sing  on  In 
this  manner,  using  the  notes  of  three  oc- 
taves at  one  time,  until  one  part  finds  the 
melody  going  out  of  its  voice  range.  Then 
a  skip  Is  made  up  or  down  to  a  more  con- 
venient octave.  The  same  effect  Is  often 
heard  In  school  choruses,  where  the  boys 
sing  in  unison  with  the  girls'  melody  as 
high  as  they  are  able  and  then  drop  down 
a  scale  lower. 

In  the  great  Indian  chorals,  where  three 
or  four  hundred  voices  are  singing  in  three 
different  octaves,  the  effect  of  the  music 
is  said  to  be  harmonic,  although  no  actual 
cliord  notes  are  sung.     The  theory  of  over- 
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THE   ANTHROPOLOGICAL   SOCIETY    OF    WASHINGTON 

At    the    meeting    of    February    18,    Miss 
Frances    Densmore    read    a    paper    entitled 
"  Music  of  the  Chippewa,"  and  used  as  illus- 
trations many  phonographic  records  secured 
by  her  during  a  season's  work  for  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  among  the  Chippewa 
of  Minnesota.     Miss  Densmore  said  that  the 
music  of  the  Chippewa  is  an  echo  from  the 
land  of  the  pine  trees,  the  lakes  and  the  littls 
hills.      All    their    life    is    intertwined    with 
music;  from  babyhood  to  death  the  songs  of 
the  people  express  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life, 
(yi  the  exultation  of  war,  the  solemnities  of  their 
religion,  the  tenderness  of  love  and  the  cradle 
S  songs,  farewells  to  the  warrior  and  dirges  for 
the  departed.      Miss  Densmore  gave  a  cradle 
'>  eong,  the  invitation  to  a  ceremony,  a  plaintive 
^  love  song,  the  requiem  of  Chief  Flatmouth, 
J  the  song  of  Wain-ah-bo-zho   (who  wrung  the 
/^  ducks'  necks),  and  a  series  of  songs  of  initia- 
.  tion  into  the  Grand  Medicine  Society,  which 
J^  latter  ceremony  was  described  in  some  detail. 
c/Q   At  the  close  of  Miss  Densmore's  paper  three 
^  Chippewa  Indians  visiting  Washington  gave  a 
J  representation  in  costume  of  the  initiation  of 
y  a  candidate  for  membership  in  the  medicine 
J  lodge,  and  the  effect  of  the  songs  accompanied 
'  i   with  the  rattle  and  tom-tom  was  very  striking. 
^^   The  chief  also  made  a  speech  laudatory  of 
his  white  friends  in  Washington,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Gilfillan   interpreting.      The   paper  was   dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Wead,  and 
Miss   Densmore   answered   a   number   of   in- 
quiries.  Walter  Hough, 

Oeneral  Secretary 
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Making  Permanent  Records  of 
Chippewa  Music. 

MISS     DENSMORE'S     TASK 


transcribing  the  Weird  Songs  of  the 

Aborigines. 

SINGING  INTO  A  PHONOGRAPH 


Possible    Belation    of    Rhythm    and 
.    Mental  Suggestion  in  the  Music 
of  the  Medicine   Men. 


-  Before  the  old  Indian  music  dies  out 
or  gets  contaminated  and  mongrclize<l, 
»o  to  speak,  by  intertribal  communi- 
cation, the  bureau  of  ethnology  wants 
to  get  as  complete  a  record  as  possible 
of  all  tribal  airs.  To  this  end  it  has 
put  a  scientiflcally  trained  musician 
on  the  job.  It  may  seem  to  the  lay- 
man a  little  remarkable  for  any  one  to 
take  a  thorough  course  of  musical  edu- 
cation. Brahms  and  Beethoven  and  the 
like,  as  a  preparation  for  transcribing 
Indian  medicine  songs,  yet  this  is  the 
sort  of  preparation  that  Miss  Frances 
Densmore  had  for  the  peculiar  work 
she  is  now  doing  for  the  bureau.  It 
is  about  the  strangest  work  that  a 
civilized  musician  ever  undertook,  but 
she  says  that  it  is  fascinating  and  it 
promises  to  yield  valuable  scientific 
results. 

Preparing  for  Her  Work. 
Miss  Densmore  is  not  a  Washington 
woman,  but  she  has  done  a  great  deal 
bf  field  work  for  the  bureau  and  hab 
spent  the  past  week  here,  lecturing  at 
Ithe  Cosmos  Club  and  preparing  for  a 
fresh  field  campaign.  Her  preparation 
for  the  work  was  interesting,  though 
she  did  not  make  it  originally  with  a 
view  to  devoting  herself  wholly  to 
the  study  of  savage  music.  She  stud- 
ied Beethoven  under  Carl  Baerman  in 
Boston,  Brahms  under  Leopold  Godow- 
sky  and  counter-point  under  the  late 
Prof.   John   Payne   of  Yale. 


She   wrote 


for  the  magazines,  lectured  and  gave 
recitals  and  was  in  all  respects  a  fin- 
ished but  thoroughly  conventional  mu- 
sician till  the  study  of  tribal  music 
began  to  appeal  to  her.  She  lived  in 
Minnesota  and  heard  a  good  deal  of 
it  from  the  semi-barbarous  Indian  set- 
tlers there,  and  then  went  regularly 
ipto  the  work,  making  a  study  of  it 
and  tabulating  the  results  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  ethnologists  of  the  bureau 
Who  might  not  have  a  musical  ear  but 
who  know  the  value  of  statistics  when 
they  are  once  set  down  and  tabulated. 

Use  of  the  Phonograph. 
While  a  studied  musician.  Miss  Dens- 
more did  not  have  the  contempt  that 
many  musicians  have  for  "canned  music," 
and  she  boldly  called  the  phonogi^aph  to 
her  aid  as  a  musical  notebjok.  She  went 
among  the  Indians,  and  by  living  among 
them,  cultivating  and  humoring  them  and 
exercising  all  ?orts  of  diplomacy  she  got 
them  to  sing  for  the  phonograpli.  Then 
%he  carried  the  records  back  home  and 
transcribed  them,  writing  out  the  words 
With  the  aid  of  Indian  interpreters  and 
'fr^fettirig  the  phonograph  records   in  piano 

'^core  form. 

It  was  about  the  most  curious  work 
that  a  musician  ever  tried,  but  .she  says 
that  it  has  been  well  wortli  the  trouble. 
The  sone-.s  run  both  to  melody  and  har- 
triony,  and  some  of  them  are  really  beau- 
Hful,  though  most  of  them  are  plaintive. 
Miss  Densmore  docs  not  tliink  of  them  as 
the  po.-'sihle  ha  bis  for  any  great  Ameri- 
can symphony  or  anything  of  tliat  sort, 
but  savs  that  they  are  beautiful  and  en- 
tertaining in  themselves,  and  are  no  more 
fit  to  be  popularized  for  general  use  than 
wild  flowers  are  to  be  planted  in  a  hot- 
house. 

She  has  made  about  :^OiJ  pnonograph 
records,  mobt  of  which  have  already  been 
transcribed.  AH  her  work  so  far  has 
been  among  the  Chij>pewas,  though  after 
thoroughly  mastering  their  trih?il  songs 
she  wants  to  extend  her  work  to  the  other 
tribes,  using  the  Chippewa  music  as  a  unit 
of  measure  and  standard  of  comparison. 

Most  of  the  tribal  songs  are  now  the 
property  of  the  old  people  and  the  medi- 
cine men.  She  says  the  younger  genera- 
tion is  careless  and  learns  easier  songs 
from  the  neighboring  tribes,  especially 
the  Sioux. 

!        Curious  Shorthand  Records. 

J*  Tlie  Chij>pewas  have  a  curious  sort  of 


shorthand  picture  record  for  the  songs, 
and  she  has  a  number  of  sheets  of  birch- 
bark  with  little  pencil  sketches,  none  of 
tliem  more  than  two  inches  square,  each 
of  which  represents  a  story  that  is  the 
basis  for  some  particular  song.  One,  for 
instance,  is  a  conventionalized  tepee.  Out 
of  it  are  coming  two  figures,  an  old  medi- 
cine man  and  a  young  man.  The  young 
man  asks  the  old  man  if  he  has  taught 
nim  all  the  music  that  he  knows.  For 
an.swer  the  old  man  leads  him  to  the  edge 
oi  a  cliff  and  tells  him  to  jump  off.  The 
young  man  jumps  and  a  dotted  line  shows 
where  he  falls  down  senseless  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cliff.  Here  there  is  a  circle 
with  four  dots  around  it.  This  represents 
four  boars  who  walk  around  the  young 
nian  and  sin^  him  a  wonderful  magic 
song.  He  Immediately  comes  back  to  life, 
or  to  his  senses,  if  he  was  not  actually 
dead,  walks  back  up  the  cliff  and  is 
greeted  by  the  old  man,  who  tells  him 
that  now  he  knows  this  song  nothing 
can  harm  him. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  song.  The  song 
Itself  is  an  entirely  different  matter,  but 
the  few  sci^atches  on  the  birchbark  repre- 
sent this  long  story  and  the  story  fixes 
the  song  in  the  mind  of  the  singer. 

Many  Repetitions. 

In  the  same  way  many  of  the  songs  tell 
a  long  story  to  the  Indians,  though  they 
may  actually  contain  only  two  or  three 
words.  Most  of  the  airs  are  short,  run- 
ning only  two  or  three  or  at  most  five 
bars.  This  is  lengthened  by  innumerable 
repetitions  and  the  story  of  the  song 
is  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers 
though  only  a  few  words  are  actually 
sung.  This  sort  of  shorthand  music  is 
rather  confusing  to  the  novice,  but  It  is 
standard  currency  with  its  native  audi- 
tors. 

There  is  one  song,  tor  instance,  that 
sounds  monotonous  enough,  for  all  the 
words  are  "Somebody  is  wrapping  up 
my  godson."  Yet  this  is  the  story  of  a 
great  juggler  who  was  tied  up  by  evil 
spirits  and  succeeded  in  wriggling  out  of 
his  bonds  by  the  aid  of  the  especial  spirit 
that  watched  over  him. 

There  is  another  song,  a  very  beautiful 
little  air  too,  the  words  of  which  are,  **I 
love  him  in  spite  of  his  being  so  unkind 
to  me."  Yet  this  song  has  a  whole  love 
story  behind  it,  and  the  air  and  these 
few  words  suffice  to  call  up  the  story  to 
the  audience. 

There  are  scores  and  scores  of  other 
songs,  each  distinct  In  words  and  music, 
but  some  of  which  Miss  Densmore  said 
took  as  many  as  nine  interpreters  to  satis- 
factorily straighten  out.  There  are  har- 
vest songs,  hunting  songs,  love  songs  and 
songs  of  war  and  songs  for  the  cure  of 
the  sick.  The  Indians  use  many  herb 
remedies,  some  of  which  may  have  some 
medicinal  effect  and  many  of  which  are 
probably  inert,  but  the  accompanying 
songs  always  have  to  go  with  them,  and 
Miss  Denamore  ^5ays  she  Is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  rhythm  of  the  song  oft 
repeated  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  cure,  when  there  is  one,  through  the 
medium  of  mental  suggestion. 

She  says  that  she  approached  the  study 
of  Chippewa  music  with  no  particular 
theory  to  prove  and  has  been  willing  to 
take  it  as  she  found  it,  but  the  matter  of 
rhythm  has  forced  itself  on  her  atten- 
tion so  that  she  is  making  .it  more  and 
more  of  a  study.  She  says  that  she  does 
not  like  to  use  the  term  hypnotism,  but 
there  is  something  in  the  rhythm  of  spe- 
cial songs  that  appears  to  len<\  itself 
strongly  to  mental  suggestion,  and  mental 
guggestion  certainly  plays  a  large  part 
in  their  medicine,  their  magic  and  their 
working  up  of  quiet  Indians  into  war 
parties.  She  says  she  hopes  ultimately 
there  will  be  a  sort  of  psychologic  labora- 
tory to  take  up  the  study  of  the  mental 
effect  of  rhythm,  but  at  present  she  is 
simply  busy  collecting  the  material  before 
it  dies  out,  and  is  willing  to  leave  the 
psychology  of  the  matter  to  other  stu- 
dents. 
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Ribboo  sale 

Economical  chances  for  June  brides, 
bridesmaids  and  sweet  graduates 

This  sale  comes  just  In  time  to  be  of  most  benefit. 
Bear,  in  mind.  too.  that  we  tie  the  prettiest  bows 
£pEE  OPXHARGE  Here  ai'e  sale  prices  for 
Thursday; 

MOIRE  SILK  RIBBONS,  4  In.  wide. 

in  light  blue,  pinl^  and  white.      Regular 

29c  yard  kind.     Tomorrow,  a  yard ....^ 

MOIRE  muc  RIBBONS,  5  in.  wide, 
m  light  blue,  pink  and  white.  Regular 
^9c  quality  and  width.  Sale  price, 
yard ^ 

SATIN  AND  MOIRE  RIBBONS,  in 
white  light  blue  and  black;  8  in.  wide. 
Kegular  8Qc  qualitiee.  On  sale  tomor- 
row,- a  yard 

First  Floor—Bargain  Tables. 
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5  pair 
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ing  lasts  and  of  a  superior  quality  suede  leather.    In  fact,  tHey 

k^Thuf^day^t^$3  55^®  ^^^  ot>tainable  elsewhere  in  Washin^rton  for  so  little  as 
-  In  black  and  gray  at  the  eame  liberal  concession.   And  Plain  Pumps,  In  Wack 
Floor^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  calfskin  used.    The  making  is  of  that  superior  kind  to 
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"Nydia'^  face  powder,  50c 


-With  each  box  for  the  balance  of 
this  week  a  full  regular  50c  bottle 
of  Kann's  violet  toilet  water. 


This  is  an  introductory  offer  for  this  week,  this  week  only,  and  one  that 
will   NEVER  BE  REPEIATED. 

We  have  in  our  NYDIA  Face  Powder  an  article  superior  to  the  imported 
powders  that  sell  at  double  the  price.  We*ve  put  our  name  upon  it,  and  back 
it  with  our  personal  guarantee.  Delicately  perfumed  wltl^  violet.  Offered 
in  flesh,  white,  brunette  and  rose  shades.  Handsomely  put  up  in  violet 
box.  It  is  a  powder  that  **sticks  well"  and  is  the  very  finest  possible  to 
produce.  Already  the  large  sales  indicate  women's  preference  for  this  pow- 
der, but  we  want  more  to  know  about  it  quickly,  hence  this  unparalleled 
offer.— Perfumery    Dept.— First   Floor. 


Read 


Almiost  too  good  to  be  triue- 

11  Sc  BEACH  SUITING^, 


This  is  the  material  that  women  go  **wild^'  'over.  No  wonder*  No 
material  makes  up  so  stylishly  into  tailored    suits,    separate    skirts    or   'boys' 

bloomer    suits.  .   ^   ^        ».    ,.  ^^   ^  ^i.         t  ^     ,   .  , 

This   fabric   is   double   printed,   which  means  that  the  colors  are  absolutely 

fast 

It  is  34  inches  wide.  Choice  of  different  size  stripes,  in  colors  of  white, 
combined  with  lavender,  light  blue,  navy  blue,  brown  and  tan. 

Positively  will   not   shrink,   as  it  has  been  shrunk  by  steam. 

These  are  called  "seconds,*'  and  their  only  fault  is  a  few  oil  or  grease  spots 
about  the  size  of  a  pin  head,  which  will  wash  out. 

It  is  one  of  the  banner  offerings  for  tomorrow  at  8%c  a  yard.— First  Floor* 

$1.00  gingham  skirts, 

87c 

Medium  and  extra  sizes. 

These  are  in  the  different  width 
and  color  stripes  and  are  practical- 
ly indispensable  for  wear  with 
dark  outer  skirts  in  hot  weather. 

Finished  around  bottom  with 
deep  ruffle  trimmed  in  tucks  and 
folds.— Second  Floor. 
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creemis,  25c 

choice  of  three  sizes 

Best  York  Wire  Filled  Screens, 
"With  mostly  dark  framework; 
nicely  put  together. 

These  sizes— 18  by  33  in.;  24  by 
33  in.;  24  by  37  in.— Third  Floor. 
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THE   ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1909,  President  Fewkes  in  the 
chair.  The  program  consisted  of  a  paper  by  Miss 
Frances  Densmore  entitled  "  The  Study  of  Indian 
Mu^."  based  upon  her  own  recent  investigations 
among  the  Chippewa  of  Minnesota.  She  stated  / 
that  the  object  of  this  study  was  to  find  by  an-  .-^ 
alysis  what  constitutes  Indian  song  and  musical 
performance  and  to  make  the  results  of  the  study 
available  and  clear  to  those  who  are  not  musicians 
but  who  are  interested  in  the  genuine  progress  of 
science.  Her  method  of  procedure  is  to  make 
phonograph  records  of  Indian  songs,  transcribe 
these,  analyze  both  record  and  transcription,  and 
tabulate  the  analyses  in  accordance  with  a  definite 
system.  Among  the  interesting  results  of  this 
work  Miss  Densmore  mentioned  the  fact  that  some 
songrs  were  found  to  be  melodic  and  some  to  be 
harmonic  in  structure,  and  also  that  the  rhythm 
was  most  peculiar  in  songs  intended  to  exert  a 
mental  influence  such  as  "  medicine "  songs,  cer- 
tain Mide  songs,  and  also  songs  intended  to  incite 
to  war.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  means  of 
phonograph  records  and  vocal  selections  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  drum  and  the  piano.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed. 

John  R.  Swanton, 

Secretary 
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CIDMAII  LECTITBES  AT 

TT   a  C.  OH  jroiAHS 

That  IM  X^l^  IndlaAHW*e  the 
true  originators  ol  Jazz  was  proved 
by  Charlea  Wakefield  Cadman.  fa- 
mous composer  of  "The  Land  of 
I\cy  Blue  Water"  and  "At  Dawiilng. 
fn  a  speech  before  the  student  body 
at  the  XJunlverslty  of  Southern  Call 
'  fornla  Tuesday,  Jan.  9,  at     Bovara 

Auditorium.  -„*>,ma 

In  illustrating  the  Indian  rythms 
and    instruments  with     wb»ch     Ws 
years    of    research    among    different 
[ribes  have  made  him  familiar    Mr^ 
Cadman   showed   how      the     H^alan 
sines  with  remarkable  accuracy,  but 
with  no  harmony.  In  fact,  according 
to  Mr.  Cadman,  he  sings  so  exactly 
"on  the  time"  that  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  an  Indian  song  on  a  phono- 
graph it  cannot  be  told  whether   one 
or  several  men  are  singing. 

The  composer  also  told  of  the  In- 
dians' remarkable  feeling  for  rythm 
which  enabled  him  to  sing  in  three- 
four  time,  shake  a  r|ttle  in     two^ 

four  time,  \  club-like  Instrument 
in  seven-touij  all  the  while  dancing 
in  a  still  dllferent  rhythm. 

A  comparison  of  the  tribal  song 
of  the  Omaha  Indians  at  an  early 
Gregorian  chant  in  Latin  showed 
that  the  higher  forms  of  the  Indian 
music  and  the  music  of  the  white 
man   in   the  middle   ages  are  much 

the  same.  ,       , 

A  rude  instrument  of  wood,  m 
principal  much  like  tbe  modern 
flute  or  clarinet,  was  exhibited  and 
Mr.  Cadman  played  on  it  some  oi 
the  plaintive  courting  tunes  which 
pioneer  settlers  say  used  to  waft  ov- 
er the  prairie  in  the  early  dawn, 
the  Indians'  serenading  tune. 

The  lecture  was  closed  by  Mr.  t-aa- 
man  playing  an  Indian  huntingsong 
and  his  Idealization  of  it^o*^  me 
piano. 
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Indian    School  Musicians 

Well     Received    at 

Andrew  Jackson 

ATTRACTIVE  ARE 
NUMBER^  OFFERED 

Local    Artists    Assist    in 

Program  Presented  on 

Friday  Night 


By  far  the  largest  audience  ever 
assembled  in  the  Andrew  Jackson 
school,  attended  the  unique  Indian 
program  which  wft  presented  Fri- 

'day  evening,   March  2. 

Principal  E.  E.  McCuUough  in- 
troduced *the  members  on  the  pro- 
gram.    He  hrst  presented  D.  Kay 
Campbell,  director  of  the  Sherman 
Band,    who   spoke    briefly    of    the 
boys'    life    in     the     United    States 
Boarding  School  at  Rivet-side.    He  . 
said  the  boys'  musical  training  was 
a  pastime,  not  a  specialty,  as  they 
were  hard  working  fellows,  arising 
early    in    the    morning,    putting    Ui 
"full  days,  one-half  in  the  academic 
class-room,   the    other   half   at   dif- 
ferent trades.     The  boys  represent- j, 
ed  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  South-  y 
west,    and   many   of   them   entered  J 
Sherman  Institute  last  fall  for  the  J 
first  time.     The  following  musical" 
numbers  were  rendered  in  a  master- 
ful  manner,  sho^ying  careful  prepa- 
ration and  training: 

March,       ^^Selectedr       overture, 
"Poet     and     Peasant"      (tr     yon 
Suppe);   Indian   Novelty,   "Passing 
of  the  Red  Man,"  requested  (K.  U 
Kinc-):  Valse  Orientale,  "Moonhght 
on  the  Nile"  (K.  L.  King) ;  Amen- 
can    Fantasia,    "Gems    of    Stephen 
Foster,"     American     Folk     Songs 
(Theo  Tobani  Op  295);  Indian  In- 
termezzo,   ''Ramona"     (Lee    JohnH 
8on);  Mazurke  Russe,  *  La  Czarine  I 
(L.   Ganne);   overture,     '  Lutspiel  I 
(Keler-Bela) ;    ''National   Anthem. 

Miss   Jupia   Wolff,   in  her  usi^)' 
charming  manner,  sang  "From  the 
Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Waters,    and 
two  others  of  Cadman's  Indian  crea-| 

Little  Florence  Stanyer  in  Indiaii 
dress,  with  bow  and  arrow,  amused 
the  audience  with  her  little  Indian' 
dance  and  '^Owlet  Song." 

Miss  Marian  Mundy  told  the 
Indian  Legends  of  the  "Two  Sis-^ 
ters,"  and  "The  Deep  Waters.  She 
appeared  in  Indian  costume,  andl 
held  the  a.udience  spellbound  by  her| 
fascinating    delivery. 

Before    the    program   began    tn< 
teachers   and   P.-T.  A.   entertained 
the  guests  from  Sherman  Institute 
at   a   banquet   in   the   school   audi- 
torium.     Besides      the      thirty-two| 
band  boys,  there  were  present  JJr. 
Ray  Campbell,  band  director,  Mrs. 
Campbell    and    two    children,    Mn 
Sheridan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long,  wh^ 
are  employes  of  the   Institute,  an^ 
who  drove  the  boys  over  to  Pasa 
dena    in   their    cars;    Mr.    Marcelll 
and  Major  Martin  of  Altadena  alsd 
used  their  cars  to  get  the  band  t( 
the    Jackson    school   and   back    t( 

Riverside.  t     i    ^, 

The  patrons  of  the  Jacksoi 
school  took  the  band  boys  an» 
other  friends  from  Sherman  hoin^ 
.with  them  after  the  entertainmenti 
'keeping    them   over    night    and  lor 

breakfast.  J 

The  presentation  of  this  concert 
•was  due  to  the  courtesy  of  Superin- 
tendent F.  M.  Conser  to  Sherman 
Institute,  and  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Andrew  Jackson  pat- 
rons and  teachers. 

Receipts  for  the  entertainment 
were  about  $125.  ^ 
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Chief  Yowloche,  barltonew  who 
will  entertAin  af  SatraVeti'to 
Hostel   tonight. 


Chief  Yowloohe,  the  Indian  bari- 
tone, who  will  sing:  at  the  Sacrainen- 
to  hotel  tonig-ht  between  7  and  8 
o'clock,  is  a  full-'blooded  Yakima  In- 
dian, and  is  chief  of  that  tribe. 

He  received  his  education  at  the 
Cushman  Indian  school  at  Taco<ma, 
and  late-r  was  disciplinarian  at  the 
same  institution.  He  studied  voice 
with  the  leading  instructors  of  the 
north wes«t  and  has  been  on  the  con- 
cert  sta^e   for  several   years. 

This  will  be  his  first  appearance  in 
California.  He  plans  to  le-ave  later 
with  his  manager,  Fred  G.  Flanni- 
gan,  who  is  in  Sacramento  *Srisi ting 
his  brotTler,  A.  D.  Flannigan,  to  fill 
engagements    in   Ix>s    Angeles. 

Sunday  night  he  will  dress  In  his 
tribal  costume  as  chief  of  the  Yaki- 
mas.  His  cos<tume^  are  of  Indian 
manufacture  and  are  mas-terpleces  of 
their  art. 

His  recital  programs  feature  his 
native  songs,  but  those  of  Cadman 
and  IJeurance  are  his  favorites.  He 
will  sing  two  groups  of  songs. 

The    program   follo'ws: 

Cause    Song Ueurancc 

O  Moon  Upon  the  Water  ....C'adman 

Reed    Bird     Reed 

From   the  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue 

Water     Cadman 

At  the  Sundown I^ieurance 

Year  of  Dry   L»eave3    L«leuran<?e 


mo 


ins  Hear  Ra 

Marvel   At  Music 

__  iM  &  ^' 

first  Concert ,  Given 

DINUBA.  Dec.  iV— A  hAindred  In- 
dians     on     the     4®i»5rvation     near 
Sprlngvillc.    trT^^nir^/ from   Porter- 
ville   in  this     oHinty.     heard     their 
first  radio  conox/t     Satur^y     eve- 
ning.    Rev.  Frederick  llirhorne  of 
Dlnuba  took  his  big  rdPclvlng  set, 
which  ho  built  himself,  and  with  a 
party  of  friends,  went  down  to  give 
the  reeervation  Indians  a  treat.  The 
party    was    received    by    the    agent 
and  his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey, 
and  the  Indians  were  called  In  from 
all* over  the  reservation.    .  Great  in- 
terest was  shown    in     tho    concert 
and  apparatus  by  tho     red     skins, 
and  "both   near   and  distant  broad- 
casting stations  were    heard.      The 
party  from     Dinuba     included     Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thornc.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  H. 
Hurst,  Ben  Brown  and  Miss  Anna 
Jlllson.  Mr.  and  ilrs.  Charles  Hurst 
from  Visalla  also  went,   and  there 
-rrere   a  few  visitors   from   Porter- 

vlUe.  ,      ^ 

Interest  in  the  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  is   being   shown   in   other 
quarters     The     county     federation 
of  women's  clubs  is  attempUng  to 
secure  a  better  source  of  drinking 
water  for  the  Indians,  and  regular- 
visits  of  a  competent  nurse,  and  is 
ust     now    arranging     a     Christmas 
program   and    treat   for    tliem.   this 
with  especial  reference  to  tlie  chil- 
dren.    There  are  no  regular  relig- 
ious services  on  tho  reservation  at 
present;   the  school  Is  being  taught 
by  Mrs.     Bailey,     though     another 
teacher  is  expected  to  be  supplied 

soon. 

There  are  said  to  be  18  automo- 
biles owned  by  the  Indians,  and 
they  are  only  about  186  In  number; 
horses  they  have  more  than  they 
need,  and  are  offering  to  sell 
cheaply. 


lAKLANO.    CAL.    TRIBUNE 
OCTOBER  21,   19^i 
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"P^ustc  of  Native         ^ 

Presented 


i  AliAMEDA,  Oct.  19.  —  Native 
ithemes  of  th^  American  Indian 
were  glren  ftbJs  week  by  ThESrlow 
Lleurenle.xTOposer,  In  the  assem- 
bly^ialVigf  'the  Alameda  High 
schoollfor  th  ebenefit  of  the  music 
stu<i«*nts  and  the  Girls'  Qlee  club. 
JMembers  of  tdwiaculty  as  well  as 
(music  lovers  of^lameda  attended. 
Lieurence  has  developed  these 
Ithemes  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  Indiana  in  thirty-fiye  sections 
of  the  country.  The  Instrument- 
being  used  to  best  illustrate  these 
themes  is  the  primitive  flute  which 
is  in  use  by  most  tribes  the  the 
United  States,  he  says.  .  The  com- 
poser contributed  soyie  of  his  own 
compositions  at  the/ piano  for  an 
I  encore. 
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Expert   on   Indian   Music   Added 

To  Staff  of  National  Museum  Here 

Miss  Densmore  Makes  Life   Work  of  Collecting^ 
Studying  and  Preserving  Tribal  Songs  of 

American  Aboriginals. 


The  world's  roroniost  export  on  In- 
dian music  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  National  Museum  here.  Miss 
Frances  Densmore,  long*  associated 
with  the  bureau  of  AmericUn  ethnol- 
ogy of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  lias 
been  placed  in  chang-e  of  the  unique 
collection  of  musicsal  instruments 
from  all  lands  in  the  old  museum 
building".  ,  .        ^       _.. 

Miss  Denamore  is  making"  her  lire- 
work  preservation  of  the  musical 
relics  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Amer- 
ican aborig-inals, ,  she  says,  possessed 
an  unusual  wealth  of  folk  song^, 
dance  and  sacramental  music  which 
rapidly  is  disappearing".  The  young-er 
Indians  reared  in  a  different  atmos- 
phere, '  may  be  able  to  play  saxo- 
phones and  sin^  Dixie  melodies,  but 
lack  capacity  to  understand  or  m- 
tereat  in  the  much  richer  field  of 
their  own  grandfathers.  The  music, 
passed  down  from  medicine  man  to 
medicine  man,  now  often  isi  found 
in  possession  of  a  single  elder  of 
the  tribe. 

IletRearch^s  in:  Smiuner. 

'  Misg  Densmore  devotes  each  sum- 
mer to  researches  in  the  field,  visitingr 
tribe  after  tribe.  Her  winters  she 
gives  up  to  analyzing-  tho  scores,  ac- 
cording" to  the  fundamental  rules  of 
musical  composition.  Her  work  in- 
volves unusual  difficulties  aside  fronn 
a  deep  musical  education.  Many  of 
the  songs,  especially  those  of  a  re- 
ligious nature,  are  semi-secret.  Only 
selected  Indians  who  have  undergone 
special  preparation  are  supposed  to 
know  them.  It  has  been  necessary 
for  Miss  Densmore  to  penetrate  the 
reserve  of  these  meri^  and  persuade 
them    to    trust    to    a    total    stranger 


more    than    they    would    to   their   own 

children.  .  ^^      , 

The  bureau  of  American  ethnology 
is  supporting  the  work  for  two  rea- 
sons. Miss  Densmore's  collections 
have  furnished  a  wealth  of  themes 
and  ideas  to  prominent  composers 
who  have  been  able  to  reproduce 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old- 
time  Indians.  At  the  same  time  they 
will  prove  valuable  in  the  future  to 
the  Indians  themselves — practically 
the  only  record  of  their  tribal  his- 
tory. 

Indian  music.  Miss  Densmore  says, 
is  unique.  It  is  often  an  expression 
of  deeply  involved,  childlike  panthe- 
ism, constructed  with  subtle  mechan- 
ism of  notes.  The  accuracy  with 
which  it  has  been  passed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  without  any  written 
notation  and  retained  solely  in  the 
memory  is  considered  marvelous. 

Miss  Densmore's  work  adds  another 
link  #0  the  chain  which  connects  the 
North  American  tribes  with  Asia,, 
where  they  are  presumed  to  have 
originated.  She  finds  that  Indian 
music,  widely  different  in  conception 
and  construction  from  anything  in 
Europe  or  Africa,  bears  a-strlking  re- 
semblance to  the  music"  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese.  It  is  an  expression  of 
the  independence  and  pride  of  the  red 
man  with  nothing  of  the  senti- 
mentality about  it  that  sometirhes 
marks  negro  or  Caucasian  melodies. 

Much  of  its'  effect  is  lost,  Miss 
Densmore  says,  when  rendered  on  a 
piano  and  she  warns  against  experi- 
menting with  the  themes  she  has 
worked  out  on  that  instrument.  She 
finds  one  of  the  best  accompaniments 
to  Indiah  songs  a  mere  beating  time 
with  a  stick  against  a  table  top. 
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PRINCESS   NINGOMENOW 


Traditional  Themes,  Dances, 

Inheritance  Given  to 

America 


By  BRUNO  DAVID  USSHER 

Introducing     Princess     Ningome- 
|now  of  the  famous  Delaware  Indian 
of      the      famous    Delaware    Indian 

Itribe. 

Princess     Ning-omenow     received 

I  friends  today  in  her  room  at  the 
Biltmore  hotel,  where  she  is  regis- 
tered as  MriS.  Eugene  B.  Lawson  of 

I  Nowata,   Okla. 

The    program    of    the    federation 

Ibiennial,  opening  today,  li«ts  her  as 

'member  of  the  Indian  welfare  com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  Indian 
music  committee  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs.  She 
will  be  a  speaker  at  the  June  11 
meeting. 

Mrs.  Lawson,  as  she  prefers  to  be 
called,  inherited  her  title  from  her 
mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Charles  Journeycake,  the  last 
tribal  chief  of  the  Delawares.  It 
would  be  a  long  record  to  relate  the 
amazing  details  of  Mrs.  Lawson's 
career,  given  in  the  federation  bul- 
letin. She  is  a  born  leader,  one  of 
the  foremost  civic  workers  in  her 
city,  general  federation  secretary 
and  twice  federation  director,  state 
chairman  of  the  woman's  council 
of  defense  during  the  war.  Which 
may  suffice  to  illustrate  her  execu- 
tive ability. 

CULTURED  WOMAN 

Needless  to  say,  she  is  a  woman 
of  wide  culture,  college  graduate 
and  accomplished  musician.     At  the 

I  age  of  10  she  was  appointed  as- 
sistant organi-st.  Hence  it  was 
about  music,  and  Indian  music,  that 
Mrs.   Lawson  chatted.     Also   of   the 

I  Indian  music  exhibit  in  her  charge, 
which  is  part  of  the  comprehensive 

I  American  music  exhibit  forming  one 
of  the  convention  features.  It  starts 
today  at  the  Southern  California 
Music  building,  810  South  Broad- 
way,   and    is   open      to      the   public. 

REVEALS  FINE  QUALITIES 

But  to  quote  Mrs.  Lawson: 
"Music  more  than  anything  else 
impressed  Americans  with  the  fine 
qualities  that  rest  in  the  Indian 
soul.  The  strength  and  richness  of 
Indian  character  perhaps  has  not 
been  realized  fully  by  the  people  in 
general.  Music  has  bridged  this 
chasm.  The  work  of  such  compos- 
ers as  MacDowell,  Lieurance,  Cad- 
man,  Farwell,  Skilton,  Logan  and 
Troyer  has  done  much  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  the  Indian.  But  for  their 
research  work  and  recording,  native 
Indian  songs  and  rituals  would  have 
faded  into  the  darkness  of  past  his- 
tory. 

"Of  all  American  composers  who 
have  found  the  heart-spring  of  In- 
dian feeling  and  greatness  Mac- 
Dowell must  be  given  especial  men- 
tion. While  one  must  know  the  In- 
dian mode  of  life  and  worship  in 
order  to  fully  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  these  melodies,  MacDowell,  as 
no  other  c^omposer.  has  prescribed, 
in  his  music  the  characteristics  oj 
the  native  themes." 
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, .  .  Clive  Bradford  Illuminates 
Indian  Music  Scope  and  Influence 


I  heart,  while  for  his  doubtful  moments 
he  has  a  drawl  tone  of  humiUty 
uhich  tho  best  of  oiir  church  mu3lj 
composers  might  very  well  iniUate. 

"Music   (to    the    Indian    is    vital;    it 
is   reafl;    It    is    roligion,    it    is    llio. 


W.  ClK^  lBradfd|^d\f  Salt  L^ke,  | 
nationimyiVuL^ft  authority  en  recrea- 
tional and  |ofK  »ong  activities,  who 
recently  ••fumed  from  Santa  Fe,  N. 
M.,  where  he  was  art  director  of  tho 
centuries-old  fiesta  oL  Spanish  and 
Indian  music,  makes  ^^oi|/ interesting 
and  helpful  observatlojl  on  Indian 
music    at   tho    request    of    the    music 

editor  of  The  Tribune.  •  Mr.  Brad- 
ford's BtandinpT  and  attainments  are 
such  that  he  may  be  accepted  as 
knowing  whereof  he  speaks.  In  dis- 
cussion   •f   the    subject   yesterday    he 

said: 

"Thferft  has  been  a  ureat  deal  cf 
dlilcus^lon  regarding  the  economic 
value  of  muBlc.  By  that  1  mean 
its  valuo  In  the  life  of  the  average 
man  w  woman  to  fit  the^m  for  bott«r 
doings  In  life.  During  the  war  da^vs 
the  war  department  had  a  difficult 
time  to  convince  a  great  many  of 
the  generals  that  music  miipht  be 
utilized  as  an  agency  for  uplifting 
tho  morale  of  the  men.  When  once 
the  men  began  to  sing,  however, 
there  waa  no  question  about  tho  value 
of  music  as  a  fighting  instrument 
for  lit  immediately  a^'sumed  a  vital 
ploc*  In  the  U.  S.  army  routine  life. 

"The  Indian  has  aJways  used  mu- 
fclc  in  the  vital  way.  His  religion 
has  consisted  of  singing  and  danc- 
ing ceremonials.  Music  has  comprised 
a  large  part  of  his  ceremonials.  All 
of  the  Indian  tribes  and  Pueblos  arc 
divided  Into  summer  and  winter  peo- 
Iple.  The  children  always  inherit  the 
mother's  traditions.  The  fcummer  peo- 
xke  sing  and  dance  the  summer  cere- 
monials and  the  wlnjter  people  take 
care  of  the  winter  ceremonials.  Tho 
sun  dance,  for  Instance,  Is  a  song 
land  dance  of  the  summer  people, 
Iwhile  the  bHAket  danoe  Is  handlfKl 
lexcluslvely  by  the  "Winter  people.  The 
Ipriiyer  luid  song  to  the  sun  god  are 
)artlclpated  In  during  the  ^nter 
nonth»*  and  from  a  suppHcatloV  by 
the  winter  people  for  more  warmth. 
The  snowbird  song,  one  of  the  mo*t 
^)eautlfitl  of  all  the  Indian  Fongs,  is 
in  expression  of  appreciation  for  the 


firFt  snow  and  is.  of  course/ a  part 
of  the  program  of  tlto  winter  people. 
The  bow  and  arrow  dr*.nce  and  cere- 
mony is  In  real'iy  a  prayer  for  abun- 
dance of  game  .and  is  participated 
in  by  both  the  vvinter  and  the  sum- 
mer fclke  In  times  of  hunger.  Tne 
eagle  dance  is  ono  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  summer  people  which  is  In 
reality  a  supplication  for  rain,  for 
there  is  an  oHd  tradition  that  when 
the  eagles  soar  in  a  certain  manne<r- 
they  are  seeking  to  draw,  dew  from 
Ihe  rocky  cliffs  for  their  young.  The 
flute  song  and  dance  is  a  ceremony 
of  the  summer  people  and  the  eternal 
cry  for  water  imderlles  thla  worship. 
Anyone  who  baa  listened  to  the  beau- 
tiful sor.gs  that  accompany  the  flute 
dance  will  never  forget  the  rippling, 
laughing    melody   and   rhythm. 

"Even  the  snake  dance  of  the  Hopi 
Indlaro  Is  a  prayer  for  rain,  sung 
and  danced  by  the  Kummcr  people. 
Four  days  are  spent  In  hunting 
snakes  and  as  a  coiled  rattle  snake 
is  spied  a  piece  of  &acrcd  meal  is 
cast  upon  the  serpent  and  a  prayer 
addressed  to  it.  Then  tho  Indian 
waves  the  snake  whip — a  stick  with 
two  long  buzzard  feathers  at  tthe  end 
— Flowly  over  the  reptlJe  and  as  It 
coIIp  he  reizes  it  and  slips  it  Into 
a  buck.skln  sack.  As  he  takes  pos- 
session of  the  snake  ho  hisses  a  weird 
minor  tune.  On  the  ninth  day  at 
rundown  the  snakes  aire  carried  to 
the  plaz^,  where  tho  hissing  jnlnor 
strains  are  pung  by  the  tntlre  tribe 
as  the  priest  takes  tho  snake  In  his 
mouth  and  in  slirleking  tones  suppll- 
catee    the    dlety    for    rain. 

"One  who  has  seen  any  of  the 
abovo  dances  accompanied  by  song 
will  retain  forever  the  Impression 
that  the  Indian  understands  the  de- 
scriptive value  of  tone  and  the  re- 
lationship between  tono  and  rhythm. 
Wagner  has  never  described  a  storm 
or  a  peaceful  scene  In  nature  more 
adequately  than  the  Indian  describes 
any  of  his  ceremonies  through  mu- 
sic. For  his  happy  moments  he  ban 
a  joyous,  rapidly  moving  tone;  for 
his  moments  of  distress  he  has  a 
weird  minor  harmonic  construction 
which   almost   strikes   terror   to   one's 
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SSNTA  BARBARA  MUSEUM  SE 
5000  TO  PRM  INDIAN  SONGS' 


The  saTita/Baroara  museum  is 
raising  a  $5000  fund  to     *manee 

the  recording.  ^'•^»^P°1^^^^'°"  ^fof 
publication  of  the  Indian  songs  of 

California.  ,       ....  ti,o 

"It  is  an  astonishing  fact      the 
Smithsonian    institution,    .Wash- 
ington, states,  "that  there  i^nMx- 
ng  in  print  on  the  native  Indian 
songs  of  California  and  the  south- 
west.   Thus  far  no  study  has  been 
given  to  them.     No  large  collec- 
tion of  them  has  ever  l^een  made 
"While    the    recent    publication 
by  Lummis  of  California  Spanish 
songs    has    been    enthusiastically 
received   by   the   public   at   large, 
and  is  already   in  its  fourth   edi- 
tion   the  vastly  more   interesting 
natiVe  songs  are  being  allowed  to 
perish  with  the  death  of  the  older 
generation   of   Indians,   unstudied 
and  unprized.     The  Spanish  songs 
of  California    are  not  native;  they 


weird   melodies,    enrich   our   own. 
P.ECOKD    BIBLE    STUDY 

"One  part  of  the  work  will  be 
to  record  the  story  of  creatidn  as 
related   by   an   Indian   now    more 
than  80  years  old,  who  knows  the 
Indian    Bible,    handed    down      by 
word  of  mouth.     This  relation  is 
dramatic  in  the  extreme  and  is  in- 
terspersed   with      songs.      When- 
ever  a   climax      is      reached,    the 
character    sings.      Other    sections 
are   chanted.      This   account     the 
aged  informant  has  agreed  to  tell 
and  sing  into  the  dictaphone. 

"The  $5000  fund  that  the  San- 
ta Barbara  museum  is  raising  will 
be  used  for, the  services  of  Miss 
Helen  H.  Roberts,  a  young  woman 
especially  trained  in  transcribing 
songs,  field  expenses,  the  pur- 
chase of  dictaphone  blanks  and 
the  publication  of  the  results  as 
a    popular    yet    scientific   volume, 


nf  ralifornia  are  not  native;  uiey  a  popular  y«t  »^*^"*''^'^  '/  p.,.' 
t':\t\r  counterparts  in  Mexico.  Lntmed  '^In^-^-f.^  ^^^e^^ 
and  even  in  old  Spain.  fornia,     PUbUfnea^;'/^^^,^^^^    ^^^ 


"The  Indian  melodies  are  as 
old  as  the  hills  of  California;  they 
breathe  the  contact  of  the  prlmi- 


LUi  Ilia,        J./WKV-- "  ^       ,  i\r« 

and  printed  at  Santa  Barbnra.  We 
have  found  that  the  printing  can 
be  done  as  cheaply  at  Santa  Bar- 


l^rpathe  tne  coninut  ul   i^"^   f u^  ^^^^^ —  -■        , 

five  Asiatics  with  the  sea,  shore,   hara  as  elsewhere. 


(oast  range,  and  interior  deserts 
and  ranges.  For  thousands  of 
years  a  native  California  music 
has  been  developed  by  these  prim- 
itive people.  The  least  we,  who 
are  destroying  their  culture,  can 
do  is  to  record  and  study  their 
music,    and    by  listening    to      its 


**We    ask    thoso    Interested 
music  and  in  the  furthering 
truly    scientific    project    to 
tribute  to  this  fund." 
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SING  HERE  MONDi 

ous  maiani    Baritone 
Will   Take  Fart  in 
Benefit  Program 


TllS^nNcTMONlTOR 


Chief     Yowlache,      the       famous 
American      Indian      baritone,      will 
again  be  heard  in  Pasadena  on  an 
all-Indian    program,    at   the    Shake- 
speare clubhouse,  Monday  evening, 
June  8,   at  8:15.     The  chief   comes 
direcl  from  his  engagement  at  Grau- 
man's    Egyptian  Theater   in   Holly- 
wood, where  he  has  been  charming 
the  thousands  who  have  heard  him 
in  the  prologue  of  the  Iron  Horse. 
Chief    Eagle    Wing,    a    Klamath 
Indian,   whose  versatility  and  grace 
is    known    and    recognized    on     the 
Orpheum  Circuit  the  country  over, 
will  appear  in  many  wonderful  cere- 
monial songs  and  dances.    Princess 
Ramona   wnll  also  be  an  added  at- 
traction, and  will  assist  Chief  Eagle 
Wing  in  several  lovely  numbers. 
^^  Brilliant     costumes,     wierd     and 
beautiful  dances  and  ancient  tribal 
legends    and    ceremonials    will    be 
features  of  the  entertainment.  These 
interesting  and  talented  people  are 
not  only  well   versed  in   their  own 
Indian    lore,    but    even    surpass    the 
white    man    in     his     own     modern 
music   and   dancing. 

Jane  Zane  Gordon.  Wyandotte 
princess  (Who-shon-np).  needs  no 
introduction,  having  spoken  here 
and  elsewhere  in  behalf  of  Indians 
and  Indian  relief  work.  She  will 
tell  of  many  interesting  things  in 
her  life  on  the  reservation  and  of 
her  work  for  her  people. 

Mrs.   Verna   B.   Richardson,  who 
is    working    with    Miss    Gordon    in 
.the  American  Indian  reparation  and 
Veconstruction  work,  has,  in  arrang- 
ing  this   interesting  event,   brought 
not   only   unusual   entertamment  to 
Pasadena,  but  much  of  educational 
value  as  well.     It  is  hoped  that  all 
those    interested    in    Indian   welfare 
will  come  and  hear  this  worthwhile 
program,  the  proceeds  of  which  will 
go  toward   the    establishment   of   a 
home  for  Indian  girls  and  a  head- 
quarters   for    the     Indian     employ- 
ment   bureau.      The    date    is    nex 
Monday    evening,    at    8:15    in     t 
New    Shakespeare    clubhouse,     L^^ 
Robles,   near    Center 
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,.  ^Jth  of  Indian  Song  and Legi 
Collected  m  Arizona  Pueblos 

Dr.   Derrick   Lehmer,    University  of   California   Pro^ 

fessor,  Transcribes  Themes  of  Primitive  Melodies 

Reflecting  Mountain,  Forest,  and  Open  Sky 


BERKELEY,  Calif.,  Feb.  1  (Staff 
Correspondence)— A  new  wealth  ot 
Indian  song  and  legend  has  been  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Derrick  Lehmer,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  uni- 
versity of  California.  His  excursion 
among  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indians 
in  Arizona  has  been  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  data  and  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  character  and  customs 
of  these  people. 

Dr  Lehmer  is  versed  in  musical 
transcription,  and  his  collection  of 
phonograph  records  of  Indian  son^s 
IR  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
America.  Many  of  the  crude  themes 
of  the  Indian  song  he  has  transcribed 
to  pieces  of  unusual  beauty.  How- 
ever, he  avoids  artificiality,  aiming 
to  reproduce,  not  to  imitate  and  dis- 
tort melodies  to  make  them  iperely 
pleasing  to  the  ear. 

SonjTM  Need  Modification 
"The  song  of  the  Indian  is  as  dif- 
ficult to  pMt  into  black  and  white  as 
the  call  of  a  bird  or  the  cry  of  a 
wild  animal."  says  Dr.  Lehmer. 
"There  is  a  certain  flavor  which  is 
sure  to  be  lost  in  the  transcription. 
Even  if  absolute  accuracy  in  the  rep- 
resentation were  possible,  it  wouia 
not  be  available  for  purposes  of  art 
without  some  adjustments  and  mpdi- 
fications." 

That  the  real  Indian  song  is  al- 
most intolerable  to  the  ear  of  the 
white  man,  Dr.  Lehmer  admits.  This 
fact  was  clearly  demonstrated  m  tne 
recent  performances  of  a  group  of 
12  Indian  chieftains  from  the  Pueh- 
los  of  New  Mexico  who  entertained 
Bay  City  audiences  with  songs  and 
dances  of  their  native  lore. 

The  songs  were  interesting,  splen- 
didly done  according  to  Indian  tech- 
nique, and  the  effect  was  heightened 


by  the  colorfulness  of  costuming,  bu< 
they  were  not  beautiful  to  the  ear 
With  all  their  suggestlveness  o^ 
mountain  and  forest  and  expanse  o) 
sky,  these  songs  lacked  both  th^ 
tunefulness  of  a  simple  musicaJ 
theme  and  any  approach  to  the  cou* 
tent  of  a  symphonic  poetn. 

Haye  Distinctive  Background 
Why  the  primitive  melody  of  th^ 
Indian  is  not  pleasing  is  explained 
by  Dr.  Lehmer:  "The  endless  repe- 
titions,   the    explosive    intcrjectionfl 
and  the  lack  of  accompanying  har- 
mony are  enough  to  make  the  song 
intolerable.    On    the   other   hand   ta 
trim  up  these  wild  folk  songs  in  all 
the  sophistication  of  free  verse  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  dress  up 
the  Indian  himself  in  a  silk  hat  and 
patent    leather    shoes.    The    Ii^ai^J 
song  is  born  of  a  world  about  whicli 
we    know    little.   Did    we   know    w^ 
should    understand    and    appreciate 
without  perhaps  preferring  entirely 
his  music  to  our  own.'* 

*'Seven    Indian    Songs    from    the 
1  Yosemitc   Valley,"   is   the   collection 
recently   published   by  Dr.  Lehmer, 
who  transcribed  the  songs  from  rec* 
ords  made  by  the  anthropology  de- 
partment of  Miwok  tribal  music.   H« 
has  written  many  Indian  songs  for 
piano  and  flute.  It  is  his  aim  to  treat 
in  like  manner  the  fragments  gath- 
ered  from  the   Indians   in   Arizona, 
molding   them   into   lyrics   and  mu- 
sical   themes     which    will    express 
Indian  life  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  a  svmnathetic  artist  ^ 
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Secrets  ^{^y( 
Of  California 
Indians  Bared 


Washington,  April  3.-An  In- 
dian 'viusical  inBtrument  made  of 
a   string    of   acorns   is    tl.e   latest 

discovery  to  be  "I'^'i.^  , '^  V  the 
Harrington,  ethno  og;sl  of  the 
Sniith-sonian  Institution,  in  his 
truitful  researches  among  the  90 
;„d  100-year-old  elders  of  the 
Californian    Indian    fibes 

"The  Instrument  consists  ot  a 
string  of  acorns.  carefuUy  tuned 
according  to  their  size'  «ays  Mr. 
Harrington  in  a  report  to  ^r.  J . 
Walter  Fewkes.  cWef  of  the  bu 

reau  of  ethnology.  ,j  .„ 

''"On.  end  of  the  string  is  held  in 

the  hand  and  each  acorn  in  turn 
teheld  in  the  mouth  between  the 
Seth  AS  the  string  is  swung  and 
T>ulled  taut  by  the  other  hand,  the 
^:^n'  between  the  teeth  vibrae 
with  a  clear  tone,  and  ^^V  ^iter 
Bating  the  acorns  a  tune  is  played 
as  pretty  as  flute  music. 

Cut  the  Elder  Green 
Another  interesting  discovery-^ot 
a    musical    nature    made    by    Mr 
Harrington   is  the   process  of  In 
dian    flute    manufacture     out    ot 

•' "Thrindlans  cut  the  elder  stick 
green  in  the  early  sprin.  and  let 
It  lie  with  the  leaves  on  it  for  a 
week  or  so  that  the  'leaves  might 
Tat   the    sap    out.'     That    pre- 
vented    it    from    cracking,      oniy 
lour  holes  were  bored,  the  method 
being  to   scr.ape   the   wall   of   the 
«ute  where  the  holes  were  to  be 
hored  very  thin  and  then  to  pi  ess 
TltlZ    twig   of    the    desired 
diameter  against  the  wall. 

"The  holes  were  placed  at  ran 
dom     so   that    each  flute    had  a 
mfTerent      scale.       Some     players 
KneJ  as  many  as  30  tune.   Ma^.y 
of     these    were    peculiarly    flute 

xnelodles  and  were  "f  «^-  «""fj;_ 
According  to  Harrington  these 
Indians  worshiped  the  elder  as 
the  tree  of  music  and  "7*^8  ex- 
isted among  them  of  magical  elder 
trees   that    gave    forth  notes    at 

night.  ,     . 

Water  Monster  Myth 
Among  the  treasures  Harring- 
ton has  rescued  from  oblivion  Is 
the  myth  of  the  water  monster  of 
the  great  peak  of  Santa  :iosa  In 
Riverside  county.  The  many 
springs  of  the  peak  are  th.  doors 
to  the  home  of  the  water  monster. 
It  Is  he  who  makes  the  strange 
bellowing  noises  that  are  heard 
•specially     at     night     about     the 

'^Thanks  to  old  Manuel  Tuertes 
at  Santa  Rosa  rancheria,  Mr.  Har- 
rington was  able  to  discover  the 
two  great  rocks,  "that  are  what 
remain  of  the  twin  culture  heroes 
who  fixed  UP  the  world  at  the 
start  (jt  things." 
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MUSIC/OF  KLAMATH 
TRIBE  IS  STUDIED 
YALE  WOMAN 


=IEKA  (Siskiyou  Co.),  April  28 
To  learn  the  music  |of  th€ 
Klamath 


and   tribal 
tion  and 
elen   H.   R 
^ersity      Insti 
^pent   several 
'f    Somes      Bar. 
Eureka,       wher 


e 
th^r  folk 
intona- 
•hythm, 
le  Uni- 
Jhology 


le    Yd 
Psy 
:s  in  the   Vicinity 
She    has    left    for 
ihe    will    continue 
ler  studies  before   returning  to   the 
'^^ast. 

The  music  of  the  various  tribes  of 

ndians      throughout        the      United 

^states      has       become    an    intensive 

study   on   the   part   of  Miss   Roberts, 

■A^ho   will   turn   over   her   findings   to 

he  institute  for  publication  as  soon 

s   she  has  compiled  the  data  gath- 

red.      Little    or    nothing 

•f    the    music    of 


the 


IS    known 
Klamaths    so 


iss  Roberts  made  the  cross-conti 
lent  trip  for  the  express  purpose 
•f  gathering  information  concern 
ng   this   tribe. 


SA   NFRANCIOCO,  CALIT. 
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Jacobi  to  Lecture 
On  Indian  Music 
551  D^nse  Body 

FredeTOkQaoobi,  the  composer, 
is  on  his  way  from  New  Mexico, 
where  he  has  been  studying  the 
music  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  to  lec- 
ture at  Chickering  Hall  Wednesday 
evening  on  Indian  music,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Indian  Defense  As- 
sociation. 

The  lecture  v^ill  be  illustrated 
with  piano  illustrations  of  the  In- 
dian music  as  transcribed  by  Jacobi, 
some  of  which  was  Included  in  one 
of  his  string  quartets,  Tjvhlch  was 
played  here  by  the  Chamber  Music 
Society. 

An  exhibit  of  Indian  arts  and 
crafts  is  being  held  at  the  Paul 
Elder  Gallery,  239  Post  street,  in 
connection  with  this  lecture  and  will 
continue   until   May   15. 


Strange  Rhythms  of  Indian  Music  Play 
Maior  Part  in  Cures  by  Medicine  Men 


How  the  strange  rhythms  of  Indian 
muslo  played  a  most  important  part 
in  old  Indian  ceremonies  and  in  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  by  medicine  men  is 
explained  b>'  Miss  Frances  Densmore, 
collaborator  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameii- 
can  Ethnolog:>'. 

In  a  paper  presented  to  the  Twen- 
tieth International  Congrress  of  Amer- 
icanists, which  has  Just  been  received 
In  this  country,  she  points  out  the 
importance  of  rhythm  in  Indian  mu- 
sic The  Indians  learned  many  of 
their  sonffs  in  dreams.  The  Indian 
put  himself  In  a  mental  and  physical 
state  somewhat  akin  to  selfhynotlsm. 
He  believed  that  this  "dream  state 
would  bring  him  supernatural  ex- 
pertences,  and  that  songs  were  given 
In  such  dreams  by  supeipnatuml  en- 
tities commonly  called  "spirits." 

"In  the  dream  this  supernatural 
entity  promised  the  Indian  aid  in  Ume 
of  need."  says  Miss  Densmore.  "And 
this  assistance  ^vas  to  be  obtained  by 
singing  the  song  and  performing  cer- 
tain acts.  TKus,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Indian,  a  spirit  communicated 
with  him  in  a  manner  which  was 
rhythmic,  and  he  had  the  power  to 
re-establish  the  communication  and 
draw  upon  a  source  of  supernatural 
power  by  repeating  this  rhythm  in 
the  form  of  his  'personal  song.'  " 

If  the  song  wa«  one  for  healing  a 
disease,    the    Indian    oould    use    it    to 
treat  the  sick.     If  a  patient   did   not 
recover,    it  was  suppoj^d   either  that 
the  diagnosis  of  the  case  was  incor- 
rect, or  else  the  patient  \^^s  suffering 
froni  more  than  one  disease-     In  the 
latter  event  the  second  disease  must 
be    determined.    aAd    then    a    singer 
must    be    summoned    who   knew    the 
proper  songs  for  its  cure.     In  all  of 
this  musical  therapy  the  songs,  with 
I  their  strongly  rhythmic  quality,  were 
regarded  as  \ital  in  working  the  cure, 
••The  Indian  did  not  consciously  at- 
tribute   the   power   to   rhythm,"    says 
JvTlss  Densmore.     "He  did  not   rea^son 
things   out   to   that   extent.     He   was, 
however,    confident    that    the    sugges- 
tion did  the  work,  and  from  our  study 
and     general     knowledge     It    appears 
probable  that    the    rhythm    was    the 


knew  It  by  a  sort  of  primitive  intui- 
tion, but  could  not  explain  it. 

"The  importance  of  rhythm  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  an  Indian 
singer  remembers  the  rhythm  of  a 
song  more  accurately  than  the  mel- 
ody, often  repeating  the  rhythm  with 
exactness,  when  changing  the  melodic 
progressions.'* 

After  ti-anscriptlon  and  analysis  of 
more  than  1,350  Indian  songs,  repre- 
senting music  of  13  tribes,  this  ex- 
pert on  Indian  music  concludes  that 
peculiarity  of  rhythm  is  the  chief 
racial  chai^cteristlc  of  Indian  music, 
and  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian  it  is 
closely  associated  with  supernatural 
or   mysterious   power. 

This  intellectual  use  of  rhythm  by 
the  Indian  medicine  men  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  emotional  use  of 
rhythm  by  negroes,  she  points  out, 
the  negro  rhythms  being  used  for 
self-expression. 
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(/.  C.  Chimes  Will 
Play  Indian  Song: 

American    Indian    songs  tcollectec 
and  transcribed  by  Deri*icklN.   Leh 
mar,  professor  of  niathematils  at  tin 
University   of  Califoriia,   I(ij3t/)e   thcl 
the   o+Mmel  jjtfograni    fori 
as  anJffTIM^^^y   Charlo.s| 
V.   C.    chi/ju?.sniaster.      C>n 
nioriiii-u^  tvro      niunbersJ 


feature  of 
next  week. 
B.  Weikcl, 
Thursday 

"P'air  Harvard"  and  "Fight  for  Cali-| 
fornia,"  will  be  played  e;spocially  for 
Miss  Hejei^  Dunrey  of  tl^e  l'ni\er3ity 
News  Service,  who  ^s  leaving  on  that 
date  for  New  York,  where  she  will  be- 
come the  brido  of  Grin  Miles  Bullock 
Jr.  Bullock  is  compleUrig  a  course 
in  the  Harvard  School  of  Architec- 
ture, havina:  received  an  honorary 
scholarship  frora  that  institution. 

The  complete  program  for  next 
week  foilowii: 

Monday 

7 : 50 — Weikel :  Prel ude ;  Spof forth : 
"Hail.  Smihng:  MOrn" ;  Caldicott. 
"With  Horse  and  Hound";  Welsh: 
"Hunting  the  Hare." 

12 — Scott:  "In  Canterbury  Square" ; 
Wells:   "The  Mullberry  Tree." 

6:00 — Sullivan:  .  Selectibns  from 
"Princes:^   Ida." 

Tuesday 

7 : 50 — Mendelssohn  :  "  War  March 
of  the  Priests,"  "Huntsman's  Depar- 
ture," "The  Grain  Field,"  "1  Would 
That  My  Love." 

12 :  00— Lemare :  "Chimes  Song,' 
Andantino. 

6:00— German  Folksongs:  "Als  ([(st 
Grpssvater,"  "Als  ich  meiner  Bleiche," 
"Der  ivnabe  and  das  Veilchen  " 
"Bruderlein  ieia,"  "An  Alexis,"  "Die 
Welt,  ein   Orchester." 

Wednesday 

7:50 — American  Indian  songs  (col- 
lected and  transcribed  by  Professor 
Lehmer) :  Love  Song   (Pomo) ;  Dance 


Song  (Pomo);  Love  Song  (Pomo); 
Grinding  Song  (Hopi);  Spring  on  the 
Mesa  (Hopi);  Down  the  Stream  (Mi- 
wok). 

12:00 — MacDowcll:     From    an     In- 
dian Lodge;   Kong. 
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NO  INDIAN  LOVE  SONGS. 

^w  early  AmericaTi  Indiaus  had  real  love 
'•ongs,  declares  a  writ<tt-  Vho  has  devoted  her 
career  to  visiting  ^ndi^        collecting  na- 
tlye  mnsic.    J^^\^  Indian  love  song  sung| 
In  romantic  tenfc^sa^the  writer,  always  con 
Jnres  up  a  picture  of  an  Indian  brave  serenad- 
ing  Ms  sweetheart  in  some  primeval  settingJ 
Bnt  bowpver  ffood  this  may  he  ^  ^^musical 

magic,"  it  is  ethnologically  inaccurate  and  does 
not  square  with  the  facts.  For  only  one  tribe, 
and  that  one  living  in  aloofness  in  the  Cape 
Flattery  region,  sang  the  "conventional  love 

song."  I      \\ 

This  student  of  our  ^bortgijles  and  their 
music  discerns  gi^CTi  au^Tpfes  \u  their  very 
taciturnity,  saying,  /^nl  the  absence  of  love 
songs  among  the  old-tme  Indians  we  see  an 
evidence  of  their  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  as 
well  as  their  silence  concerning  whatever  was 
deepest  and  most  sacred  in  their  feelings.  The 
Indian  knew  how  to  leave  a  great  deal  unsaid, 
and  he  trusted  more  to  silence  than  we  in  our 
(lay  of  much  talking." 

Present  day  jazz  ^'artists"  hearing  this  will 
no  doubt  without  any  hesitation  whatever  clas- 
.sify  our  early  Indian  people  as  incurably 
peculiar. 
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Man  Who  Carries  Voices  Preserves  in 
Notes  and  Arias  the  Life  of  the  Indians 


Wichita,  Kac.  Feb.  23  (/P) 
Sometime  soon  Thurlow  Lieurance, 
head  of  the  fine  arts  department  of 
the  University  of  Wichita,  wiU  dis- 
appear from  his  usual  haunts  and 
somewhere  on  a  tepee  dotted  res- 
ervation "The  Man  Who  Carries 
Voices"    will  appear   once   again. 

P'or  many  weeks  The  Man  Who 
Carries  Voices  will  live  amonp  his 
Indian  friends.  They  will  sing:  their 
love  lyricfl,  their  death  chants,  and 
chortle  their  war  whoops  for  him 
to  record  on  the  phonograph  which 
gave   him  his  Indian   name. 

Then  The  Man  Who  Carries 
Voces  will  leave  the  reservation 
and  as  Thurlow  Lieurance,  com- 
poser of  *'By  the  Waters  of  Minnc- 
tonka,"  '•Lullaby."  and  dozens  of 
other  songs,  will  return  to  hi.s 
home  to  t>lay  and  replay  the  records 
and  interpret  the  sounds  in  modern 

music    forms. 

This  singular  procedure  has  been 
repeating  itself  for  more  than  15 
years,  and,  as  a  result,  Lieurance 
has  gained  fame  for  his  musical 
interpretations  of  the  life  of  the 
fa/st-disappearing  American  Indian. 
He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most critics  of  Indian  music. 

Trustees  of  the  University  have 
granted  Lieurance  an  extended 
leave  of  absence  and  he  plans  to 
spend   part  of  it  in  further  stuaies. 

The   composer  has  melodies   from 


*  Upper  left— Prcf.  Thurlow   Lieurcnce,  "The   Man  Who  Carries  Voices."  | 
Upper — A  group  of   Indian  flutes..    Lov.er — Prof.  Lieurance  going  over  a 
piece  of  music  with  a  group  of  Indians.     While  the  Indian  playa  the  flute, 
the  finger  follows  the  music. 


about  30  different  Indian  tribes  in 
North  America  in  his  phonograph 
library.  He  has  gathered  many 
Indian  mementos  and  his  collection 
of  40  Indian  flutes  is  considered 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
world.  In  his  Indian  programs,  t\m 
flute  music  provides  the  back- 
ground, for,  he  says,  the  flute  is 
the  only  native  Indian  instrument. 

"Minnetonka"  was  written  from 
material  gathered  from,  a  tribe  oi 
Sioux    Indians.       Lieurance    carried 


the  melody  in  his  mind  for  many 
months'  and  then  set  it  on  pap?*. 
Years  went  by  before  it  obtained 
general  recognition.  Some  way  it 
got  to  Europe  and  Julia  Clup,  the 
Dutch  musician,  read  it,  played  it, 
and  introduced  the  piece  back  to 
America  with  "its  resulting,  tre- 
mendous   success. 

Much  of  Lieurancc's  actual  com- 
position work  is  done  at  "Cherry 
Hill,"  his  summer  home  near  Tay- 
lor's Falls,  Minn. 
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Alex  Ignac^  IS  vhampion 

Harmomrt^  Player  in 

Contest 


Before  an  audience  of  1000  per- 
sonr  who  packed  the  First  Baptist 
Church  auditorium,  Alex  James  Ig- 
nacio,  18-year-old  student  of  Sher- 
man Indian  Institute,  last  night 
was  acclaimed  the  *'champion  har- 
monica player  of  Riverside  County." 
Ignacio  extracted  melody  from  his 
ciny  instrument  in  an  expert  man- 
ner, and  triumphed  over  twenty- 
five  other  contestants. 

Arranged  and  directed  by  George 
SV/ing  for  the  Boy  ScouU^  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  the  program  was 
one  of  great  variety.  Harmonicas 
reigned  supreme  from  the  one  in 
the  hands  of  Tommy  Lorbeer,  the 
champion  smallest  player,  to  the 
band  of  100  school  students  who 
studiously  practiced  several  weeks 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Cora 
Merry. 

The  band  played  several  numbers 
under  the  midget- leader,  Keith  Ma- 
son, and  their  offerings  were  greet-  ^ 
ed  with'  tremendous  ovations.  Mrs. 
Merry  will  continue  with  the  young- 
sters through  next  term,  she  an- 
nounced last  night. 

Members  of  the  band  range  in  age 
from  6  to  15  years,  and  play  hours 
often  are  sacrificed  to  practice  with 
the  mouth-organs,  she  said.  Young 
Roland  Hawes,  no  bigger  than  the 
director,  is  accompanist  for  the 
band. 

Winners  named  by  Judges  Wallace 
Tate,  Ira  Kennedy  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Neblett  follow: 

Gussle  Sue  Manuel,  best  Sherman 
Institute  girl  player;   Roy  Caldwell 
of   Hemet,    best   out-of-town   play- 
er;   James   Tower,    best   player   of 
third  grade  students;  Patrick  Thorn- 
ton  of   Banning,   best  player   from 
the  fifth  grade;  Jasper  Field,  cham- 
l!  pion    harmonicist    of    sixth    grade; 
'  Gertrude   Cussen,   best   girl  player; 
Tommy  Lorbeer,  the  best  youngest 
Dlayer;    Rolph     Scatena    of     Palm 
Ij  Springs,  champion  player  of  eighth 
I  and   ninth   grade     students;     Mary 
Louise  Holmes,  second  best  girl  play- 
er;"  and  Fula  Hess,  best  girl  musi- 
cian of  sixth  grades. 
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"Indian  Lof^  \l^Ithe  Subject  of 
a  lecture  gfvdk  bMH.  O.  Welty, 
principal  of  'jtn^hnicixl  high  school, 
today  before  tfie  students  of  E:niery- 
ville  school.  Tiie  girls'  glee'  club 
of  the  school  sang  a  group  of  In- 
dian songs  composed  by  D.  N.  Leh- 
nier,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
"*TTnivprsitv   of  Cnlifor-nin 
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Authofiiy 
Will  Sing 
Indian  Songs 

Laura  Mason  Crisp,  member  of  the 
Osage  Indian  tribe,  authority  on  In- 
dian music  and  vocalist  of  ability, 
will  be  In  Sacramento  today  and  to* 
morrow.  She  will  appear  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Campflre  Girls  to- 
morrow at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Ninth 
and  J  streets,  from  4  to  5  o'clock. 

She  is  said  to  possess  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  valuable  collec- 
tion<t  of  Indian  relics  in  the  United 
States.  The  tour  Laura  Mason 
Crisp  (Starlight)  Is  making  Is  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  history  and 
present  cu  ture  of  the  Indian.  She 
sings  the  old  Indian  tribal  songs  and 
also  addresses  Campflre  Girls,  Girl 
Scouts  and  similar  organizations  on 
the  beauties  of  the  'Close  to  Nature" 
life.  She  uses  the  banjo  as  an  ac- 
coh^panying  instrument  also  for  solo 
work.  The  banjo  is  the  one  musical 
Instrument  of  purely  American  origin 
and  is  particularly  suitable  for  the 
type  of  work  thlft  accomplished  musi- 
clan  Is  doing. 
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New  Indian  Songf^ 
Dances  Recorded 


by 
P  rofessor    Leh  me  r 

iriii^erirony   a 


Returiii^g-'*^rony  a  trip  among  the 
'Porno  Indians  of  Lake  County,  Pro- 
fessor D.  N.  Lehmer  of  the  Mathemat- 
ics department  brings  v^'ith  him  many 
new   Indian   songs  and   dances. 

These  heretofore  unrecorded  mel- 
odies v^ere  sung  for  Professor  Lehincr 
by  Jim  Pumpkin,  a  blind,  80-year-ohl 
member  of  the  tribe.  'J'he  songs  of 
the  Pomo  Indians  are  unusual,  Pro- 
fessor Lehmer  states,  in  that  they  are 
more  regular  and  more  lyrical  than 
iliost  music  of  the   Redmen. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  music  of  these 
people  is  the  almost  complete  lack  of 
love  songs  and  derisive  airs,  found 
freciucntly  among  Indian  tribes.  Also 
interesting  to  note  is  the  fact  that  so 
extensive  are  these  tribal  chants  that 
old  Jim  I'umpkin  remarked  that  he 
could  sing  for  a  week  without  once  re- 
peating himself. 
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Professor  Is  Honor  Guest  kJ 

Professor    Derrick    NormaiTLeh- 

"'!r;      '^"i?    ""^    ^^'^    department     of 
mathematics    at    the    University    of 
California  and  composer  and  inter-  . 
preter     of    In.aijin     music,    was     the 
guest  of  honor  af-rri'ln'/ormal  eve-'' 
ning  last  week  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.   Harry  Roberts  of   Scenic 
avenue.      Among    the    guests    were 
members   of  the   Yurok   Club,  com- 
prised    of     Yurol^     Indians    of    the 
lower    Klamath    country. 
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In  Concert 

HASKE  -  NAS  -  WOOD 

Navajo  Inlian  baritone,  who  will 
give  a  public  reciul  tomorroj" 
-iaht  in  Berkeley.    ^ 


\ 


Haske-Naa-Wood.  the  young 
Navajo  Indian  baritone  ^ho  has 
been  entertained  extensively  since 
his  arrival  In  the  Eaetbay  r««ntly. 
will  appear  for  the  «rst  ttoe  In 
public  recital  tomorrow  n»8*^  »" 
Alumnae  hall  at  the   Anna  Head 

school.  Berkeley.  It  J^*"  J^^ast- 
only  recital  this  season  in  the  East- 

''^The  program  will  consist  of  a 
group  of  Navajo  tribal  songs,  with 
drum    accpmmnlment.    and    other 

sonS  by  /hite  ^^^^^^^^Z^^^n 
LehmerHiske-Nas-Wood  will  sing 

^^^  Jf"J?lr^;?ear"  by^  Forg^e^ 
"N?c^ha^o-/by  Mana-zlicca;  "Wah- 

,  „ee-tah^°  and'^"Th«  ""^f^^  Prof" 
ing."  by  Castle;  four  songs  l^y  P^°F- 

|Tv'e4on^g-  a^.^d^'^rrom^an^^lTdfa^ 
Vmlge^?  Orunn-s  "Peyote  DHnWng 
Song";   and  'g^m  In  the  Desert 
by  Jeancon.     He  will  appear  m  in 

'''iVongTh'e    patrons   ."PonsorlnB 
the  young  Indian  einger  a  first  ap- 
pearance   here    are    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Sirinev  Armer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  New- 
fon  cfeaveland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dane 
Coolidge,    Miss    Ruth   Cross,    Prof, 
and  mI s!  Derrick  Lehmer   Mr.  and 
iMrs.    Eric    Howard.    Mrs.    E.    H. 
Thompson.   Mr.   and   Mrs.  WllUam 
Merrill    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bob- 
erts   Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Eltee,  Miss 
Mary  Pierce  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Wil- 

^"Following  his  Berkeley  concertJ 
Haske-Nas-Wood  will  go  to  CarH 
mel,  where  he  will  sing  in  the  the- 
ater of  the  Golden  Bough  on  Sat- 
urday  and  Sunday  evenings,  Feb- 
ruary 11  and  12.^ 
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Diablo  High  News 
^^ .  ( i 

The    students    of    Diabla^  mid 
most  unusual  privilege  of  hearin] 
celebrated  Navajo    baratone,   Haske- 
Nask-Wood,   at   the    regular    student 
body  meeting.  Friday,  March  3. 

Haske-Nask-Wood  is  a  full  blooded 
Navajo  Indian  born  and  reared  on  the 
Navajo  reservation  in  New  Mexico. 
He  attended  the  reservation  school, 
where  it  was  found  that  Haske-Nask- 
Wood  had  an  excellent  voice.  After 
graduating,  he  studied  music  and  now 
is  a  fftiished  singer. 

His  repertoire  consisted  of  Navajo 
songs,  a  war  song  of  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians, and  some  Indian  songs  written 
by  Professor  Lehmer  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  He  was  encored 
time  and  time  again.  His  final  num- 
ber consisted  of  war  dance  steps* 
They  met  with  a  storm  of  applause. 

The  program  presented  Friday  wasj 
without  doubt  the  most  enjoyed  pro- 
gram that  has  been  given  at  the  high 
school  for  some  time. 
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Rare  Heritage  of  Indian  Music 
Being  Recorded  by  Dr.  Lehmer 

Poetic,  Rich  in  Legend  and  Lore,  Guarded  by  the  Tribe 

but    Unrecorded — These    Songs    Might    Be    Lost 

to  World  If  Not  Valued  Also  by  White  Man 


INIiiAN  music— to  the  white  man 
endless  repetitions,  explosive  in- 
terjections, and  lack  of  harmony, 
but  to  the  red  man  or  the  occasional 
student  of  this  native  American 
music — a  song  of  the  tepee  and  camp- 
fire,  an   appeal    to  the   Great  Spirit 

for  a  bountiful  crop  of  maize,  or  a 
legend  of  Idst  love — this  is  the  sub- 
ject that  has  claimed  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Derrick  Lehmer,  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Dr.  Lehmer  makes  the  collection 
of  Indian  music  his  special  obliga- 
tion and  through  it  has  definitely  en- 
riched the  store  of  these  precious 
folk  possessions  of  American  music. 
Although  he  began  this  work  but 
four  years  ago  he  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  few  authorities  on  In- 
dian music.  This  versatile  college 
educator  is  a  musician,  composer,  a 
member  of  the  California  Writers* 
Club  and  editor  of  the  quarterly  Uni- 
versity of  California  Chronicle;  so 
singing  and  writing  poetry  were  no 
new  adventures  to  him  when  he  first 
approached  the  study  of  Indian  mu- 
sic. 

He  was  engaged  in  writing  a  pag- 
eant of  Yosemite  Valley  legends  at  the 
time,  and  went  to  the  anthropology 
department  of  the  university  for  as- 
sistance. There  he  found  phonograph 
records  of  Indian  songs  which 
started  him  in  this  unique  field  of 
composition.  Since  then  he  has  taken 
a  small  recording  phonograph 
through  many  parts  of  the  great  Pa- 
cific region  and  the  Southwest,  go- 
ing to  Indian  reservations,  into 
deserts  and  mountains  to  record 
these  strange  melodies. 

The  songs  of  the  Miwok,  the 
Apache,  the  Chippewa,  the  Hopi,  the 
Navajo,  the  Sioux,  the  Crow,  the 
Pomo  and  the  Yurok  are  among  the 
collection  which  he  gathered  in  this 
manner. 

As  the  Call  of  a  Bird 

In  his  preface  to  "Seven  Indian 
Songs,"  which  he  published  in  1924, 
Dr.  Lehmer  says:  "The  song  of  the 
Indian  is  as  difficult  to  put  into 
black  and  white  as  the  call  of  a 
bird  or  the  cry  of  a  wild  animal. 
There  is  a  certain  gamy  flavor 
which  is  sure  to  be  lost  in  the 
transcription.  Even  if  absolute 
accuracy  in  the  representation  were 
possible  it  would  not  be  available 
for  purposes  of  art  without  some  ad- 
justments and  modifications.  The 
endless  repetitions,  the  explosive  in- 
terjections, the  lack  of  accompany- 
ing harmony,  are  enough  to  make 
the  real  Indian  song  intolerable  to 
the  ear  of  the  white  man.'*  These 
seven  songs  were  from  the  Miwok 
tribes  of  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Twenty-six  other  songs  of  dif- 
ferent tribes  have  been  completed 
by  Dr.  Lehmer,  and  he  plans 
publication  of  about  60  Miwok  airs 
in  what  might  be  termed  the 
"original."  In  these  60  he  will 
translate  the  airs  into  our  modern 
musical  notation  as  far  as  that 
notation  permits,  without  regard  to 
the  white  man's  musical  ideas  and 
without  accompaniment. 

The  best  explanation  of  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  music  of 
the  red  man  and  that  of  his  white 
brother  is  probably  that  made  by  an 
Indian  to  his  collector  friend.  It 
was  the  terse  comment:  "White 
man's  song  too  much  talk." 

Perhaps  the  Indian  in  his  near- 
ness to  nature,  in  his  life  in  desert 
mountain  and  forest,  in  his  mys- 
terious, reverent  beliefs,  does  not 
need  a  volume  of  words  to  express 
what  he  feels.  Often  the  words  of 
his  songs  are  untranslatable  into  a 
modern  tongue;  particularly  is  this 
true  of  the  Miwoks,  whose  legends 
are  of  ancient  origin  -^nd  whose  inr 
tervals  somewhat  resemule  the  early 
Greek  modes.  The  words  used, 
though  meaningless  to  other  ears, 
are  associated  by  the  tribe  with 
some  episode,  and  to  their  inward- 
seeing  vision  suffice. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  In- 
dian's song  is  his  tendency  to  have 
little  regard  for  the  formal  closing 
cadence.  When  the  native  singer 
feels  like  it,  he  simply  stops.  Just 
why  it  has  been  expected  that  much 
of  Indian  music  is  in  the  minor  is 
strange,  unless  it  has  been  a  projec- 
tion of  our  own  interpretation  of 
what  Indian  music  should  be;  for 
the  Indian  uses  the  major  and  minor 
jiite  interchan?:eably.  However, 
do  not  express   quite  the  same 


mood    to    him    that    they    do    to    the 
white  man. 

Rhythm  of  Tom-Tom 

One  young  admirer  of  Dr.  Leh- 
mer who  has  herself  studied  Indian 
music  in  a  small  way  answered  to 
someone  who  had  called  Dr.  Leh- 
mer's  work  his  hobby: 

"I  think  he  finds  it  something  more 
than  a  hobby.  He  is  a  poet,  you 
know,  and  he  sees  the  music  and 
poetry  of  the  songs.  He  sang  us 
some,  and  even  without  the  words 
they  have  a  lovely  syllable  sound. 
Some  of  them  are  very  jolly  and  all 
have  the  rhythm  of  the  tom^-tom, 
inescapable,  steady,  throbbing— over 
which  the  melody  plays  fresh, 
strange  and  warm." 

Very  seldom  does  Dr.  Lehmer 
make  an  attempt  to  translate  the 
words  literally.    Often  they  have  no 


tinl^He  is  the  Indian  lyrist.  Whil 
hi  J  story-telling  may  be  declamator 
hi  J  songs  are  not.  They  use  the  fori 
ot  fvell-balanced  phrase  and  answer 
ing  phrase.  He  has  a  well-devel 
oped  sense  of  key  but  for  all  hi^ 
usable  knowledge  sticks  to  th^ 
shorter  forms.  The  Miwok  employs 
a  happy  idea  for  a  hard  day's  wor: 
in  his  belief  that  he  is  freed  from  hi 
tiredness  through  song.  Before  un 
dertaking  a  strenuous  bit  of  workl 
he  will  first  sit  down  and  sing  and 
will  then  arise  prepared  for  his  task. 

Among  the  Hopi  Indians  the  song| 
has  a  more  extended  form  and  tends 
to    the   dramatic. 

In  gathering  material  Dr.  Lehmer 
finds  the  most  important  step  is 
establishing  confidence  in  himself 
among  the  native  singers.  They  do 
not  welcome  outsiders  but  one  who 
comes  recommended  by  a  friend  is 
invited  to  the  campfire  and  given  aid 
by  the  tribe.  The  proof  of  the  re- 
spect that  this  dauntless  collector 
has  inspired  is  to  be  found  in  his 
hundreds  of  songs  and  his  many 
records,  from  all  the  tribes  he  has 
visited. 

His  visits  take  him  far  whenever 
vacations  from  his  teaching  duties  at 
the  university  will  permit.  Wherever 
Indian  festivals  are  being  held, 
wherever  pageants  are  presented, 
and  whenever  there  are  large  groups 
of  Indians  gathered  for  some  occa- 
sion, there  he  is  likely  to  be  found 
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Actual  Indian  Music—With  Words  in  Forgotten  Language 

f^i  j|riiiin(u-iTin|^.  (,iiin'/rTi  n  ly-. 


JH'hi^oe-oyc^aye    )]oy^y^^e  Nay^nay      Hoy^ay^mc  Ay^'-ying    Aye-yay  //ay. 


m1  n^i 'T1]    iTTi  '' 


Yo  puTtine     ne-m^'hoy      0 


\\  '"^  n  in  1 1  n  1   i 

Yo  ki^    da        oh-ha  Yo-^hQ^o-oh^ 


uu\^^^ 


Recorded  by   D.   N.   Lehmer 


significance  or  are  reduced  to  mere 
syllables  such  as  "0-yo-li-lo"  re- 
peated over  and  over;  or  to  such  ex- 
pletive vocal  utterances  as  '*'Yo! 
Hah!" 

To  offset  this  sameness  Dr.  Lehmer 
has  assembled  and  fitted  together 
airs  of  different  songs,  then  supplied 
his  own  words,  as  well  as  harmony. 
The  words  bear  a  logical  relation  to 


Dp.  Derrick  Lehmer,  Collector  of  In- 
dian Music.  Dr.  Lehmer  Is  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  the  University  of 
California,   Berkeley. 

the  airs,  and  appear  in  the  accepted 
guise  of  the  Indian's  poetic  utter- 
ance. In  the  Miwok  song  *'The 
Dawn*'  he  used  for  the  first  few 
measures  "The  Mourning  Dove 
Song,"  as  a  second  theme  a  bo 
used  between  dances,  and  for  th 
climax,  a  "Song  to  the  Sun."  The' 
combination  makes  a  work  in  quite 
logical  order  growing  in  dramatic 
intensity  to  the  end. 

Five-Tone  Scale    j^ 

There  is  much  use  of  the.-nve-tone 
scale  and  concession  to  definite 
rhythmic  effects.  The  Miwok  is  mas- 
ter of  complicated  rythms,  another 
resemblance  to  the  early  Greek 
modes,  but  resorts  mostljf  to  com- 
binations and  of  double  and  triple 
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"GERMAN  ENGINEER 
TELLS  OF  TREATMENT 

Arrested  by  Soviet  Police  and 
Treated  as  Criminal 

By  Wireless  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

BERLIN— The  description  given  by 
Dr.  Goldstein,  one  of  the  German 
engineers  arrested  by  the  Soviets 
who  has  just  returned  to  Berlin,  of 
the  treatment  accorded  him  by  the 
Russian  officials  surpasses  in  its 
gruesome  details  all  the  fragmentary 
reports  which  hitherto  have  reached 
this  country.  He  was  fetched  out  of 
bed  in  the  roughest  manner  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  for- 
bidden to  speak  while  his  belongings 
were  searched  most  carefully,  and 
was  conveyed  acroes  the  steppes  in 
an  open  wagon  without  suflftcient 
protection  against  the  bitter  cold  as 
if  he  were  a  criminal. 

The  next  nis^ht  he  spent  in  a  prison 
I  cell,  4  meters  by  3,  together  with  four 
Russian  prisoners.  He  was  then 
transported  to  the  prison  at  Rostoff, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  share  a 
cell,  1  meter  by  70  centimeters  broad 
and  4  meters  long,  with  seven  Rus- 
sian prisoners. 

In  both  instances  the  'cell  was  ex- 
tremely dirty  and  verminous.  Every 
two  days  he  was  permitted  to  walk 
for  five  minutes  in  the  courtyard. 
All  this  because  the  Reds  had  made 
an  incorrect  translation  of  a  letter 
he  received  from  one  of  his 
mechanics,  in  which  the  latter  spoke 
of  the  abnormal  conditions  reigning 
in  the  industrial  district  of  the 
Donetz  basin.  This  was  taken  as 
pufficient  proof  of  the  charge  that 
\sv.  Goldstein  was  committing  sa- 
botage. 


quirer  with  the  law.  Instead,  there 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  every  libra- 
rian, or  at  least  available  to  every 
librarian,  a  State  Law  Index  by 
means  of  which  he  can  readily  as- 
certain what  is  the  law  on  any  sub- 
ject in  any  state  and  in  all  the  etates 
of  the  Union. 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  the 
Sixty-ninth  Congress  there  were 
laws  enacted,  the  output  of  which 
filled  approximately  2000  pages;  and 
that  most  of  the  48  states  meet  in 
biennial  sessions— thus  producing  a 
legislative  output  fully  24  times  as 
great — one  gets  a  faint  idea  of  what 
a  stupendous  task  it  means  to  pre- 
pare an  index  to  the  State  statutes. 
New  Legislation 

Briefly,  it  was  this  almost  ber 
wiidering  task  of  compiling  an 
index  to  the  mass  of  State  laws  that 
made  an  adequate  and  uniform 
system  of  indexing  imperative. 
Numerous  hearings  were  had  before 
a  bill,  providing  for  the  revision 
and  printing  of  an  Index  _to  the 
State  Statutes,  resulting  in  the~"ae^ 
sired  act.  This  act  authorized  and 
directed  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
to  prepare  and  report  to  Congress 
biennially  an  index  and  digest  to  the 
legislation  of  the  states  of  the 
United  States,  enacted  during  the 
biennium,  and  authorized  a  yearly 
appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $30,000 
for  the  carrying  out  of  that  act. 


that  amendmeit  hardly  constitutes 
new  matter.  Restated  matter  is  in- 
dexed, regardless  of  "newners"  if  It 
is  re-enacted  in  the  current  year.  The 
digest  which  will  accompany  the 
index  will  bring  out  all  amendments 
and  repeals,  whether  direct  or  im- 
plied. 11 

At  the  time  when  the  index  was 
in  its  earliest  stages  the  authoriza- 
tion was  made  for  conferences  be- 
tween the  states  on  the  Delaware 
River  project.  There  was  no  pos- 
sible way  for  the  workers  in  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  to 
know  that  what  appeared  to  be  mere 
and  local  legislation  was  going  to 
develop  into  a  greatly  discussed 
topic.  Another  question  that  is  con- 
tinually asked  is,  Will  information  on 
current  legislation  be  available 
while  the  sessions  are  in  progress  or 
immediately  after,  but  previous  to 
the  publication  of  the  index?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is,  accordin 
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tomcr  Grunn  Coming 

WUlt\proml»es  to  bAflpe  of  the 

lbeXoVran,s  oflheVfar  ^iU  be 

gi^n  Tu%day.-»fte\«>o^vrhen  Ho- 

Ler  Grunn.  co^oser-planlst.  and 

Chief  Towlacherbaiitone  will  give 

a  program  of  Indian  music  at    the 

'""s'^t^"' VomeV  .  Grunn    and    Chief 
Towlache  are  well  Unow„  through^ 

ralercrd"tSe*"S"t    praises 

"'of'Somer  Grunn  the  Los  Ange- 
les Examiner  says: 

"Prominent    among      t^*    ™»\'„ 
cians  who  have  given  prestise     to 
To9  Angeles  as  a  musical  city     is 
Homer  Grunn.    As  a  composer,  he 
has    done    much    to    develop      an 
authentic  Idiom  In  American  mu. 
»1.c.     As  a  pianist  he  has  won^« 
tlnctlon  on  the  conceH     platf-^^ 
His  songs  are  In  tne  repo 
leading    recitalists.    and    his       or 
chestral  works,  especially  his  nai 
lets    are  Increasingly  in  vogue.  As 
a  t;acher.  Mr.  Grunn  has  achieved 
success  and  d»««nct  on  even    In    a 
city  where  excellent  piano  instiuc 

*''^T\??ollowing  outline  of  the  ^e 
«f  rhlef  Towlache  is  of  interest, 
''chief  Yowlache  is  a  full-blooded 
TaWma  m^ian  trom  the  state   of 

TV-ashlngton.  where  he  ^«»  ^J^j 
and  brought  up  on  the  tribal  res 
.rvatlon.  The  name  "^  ^"^^^^l 
^Znt.  eiven  him  by  his  mother  was 
^Young  Thunder."  in  memory  of 
xuuus  ,-^..  ^-,  Bie  Thunder. 
£th' oT?iele  name^s^'ref er  to  thel 

Xant  Quality  of  th^*^  ^^d 
Chief  Towlache  having  mherltea 
S  from  his  grandfather  who  was 

refforhis'tX!'  ArrWme 

BirThundcr  Is  said  to  have     re- 
posed   an    entire   tribe    of    hostl^ 
Canadian    Indians    hy    the    vlbra 
tlons  he  sent     out     through     his 

"''"chief  Towlache,  fired     by     the 
aeslr    to  acaulre  the    White  Man  s 
Musical  training,  ha.  Justified  h  s 
mother's  faith   in  him.  for  he     is 
«ow  recognized  as  the  most  dyna-| 
m\o  «;lnsrer  of  his  race, 
"'chirfe-  Wakefield  Cadman  says: 
"I  am  not  alone  in  my  oPJ^'on 
«f    Yowlache's    work    as    exempU- 
«ed  at  the  Wa  Wan  club  yester- 
Ly  when  he  sang  a  nunnber     ot\ 
^ff^ferent  song,  before  a  <iiscrimini 
atine  audience   .    .    .     l  ^I^Jt,^  I 
nghfed  with  his  singing  and^ls- 
ii|handllngoyi;yolc^#'     -J 
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\RAM 
!ARMS  AUDIENCE 


H/mir  Grunn  and  Chief 

Yhivlache  Entertain 

Club  Women 


A  delightful  piiDgrany^f  Indian 
music  was  gi^nl^sl^nay  after- 
noon at  the  jfLvltmde  \  Woman's 
club  by  Homer/ Grunn,  composer- 
pianist,  and  Cliief  Yowlache,  In- 
dian baritone.  Chief  Yowlache'i? 
first  song,  *'Zuni  Lrovers  Wooing" 
(Trover),  was  sung  first  in  his  na- 
tive tongue  and  followed  by  the 
English  translation.  "Included  in 
this  group  were  *'I  Have  Built  a 
Swift  Canoe,"  Cadman*s  "From  the 
Long  Moan  of  the  Sea**  and  "The 
Moon  Drops  Low." 

The  singer  was  dressed  in  the 
picturesque  regalia  of  an  Indian 
chieftain,  his  artistic  handling^ 
his  voice  and  his  dramatic  bear- 
ing casting  a  charming  spell  over 
the  audience.  The  plaintive,  vib- 
rant qualities  of  his  voice  trans- 
ported his  hearers  to  the  far  away 
plains  where  in  imagination  theyl 
pictured  the  scenes  about  which  he| 
sang. 

His  second  group  was  compose^ 
entirely  of  songs  composed  b: 
Homer  Grunn,  including  two  lov 
songs.  In  the  third  group  wai 
Grieg's  "Swan  Song"  and  "I  Wept, 
Beloved."  For  his  final  offerin 
he  sang  beautifully  the  popula: 
number,  "On  the  Road  to  Manda 
lay." 

Mr.  Grunn   delighted     his   audi 
ence  by  playing  several  groups  o: 
his  own  compositions,  the  first  be 
ing  three     of     a  pictorial     nature, 
showing  the  similarity  between  In-I 
dian  and  Russia  music.  "The  Flute 
God"   was  Inspired   by  an   old   In- 
dian legend;  the  second,  "The  Mys- 
terious Story,"  told  of  the  peculiar! 
calls  by  which  the  Indians  brought 
the  animals  out  during  the  hunt; 
and  the   third   was  "Rain  Dance." 
As   an    encore    Mr.    Grunn    played 
"The   Song   of   the   Mesa,"      which 
was  expressive  of  the  distance  and 
quietness  of  the  Hopl  plains. 

In  his  second  group  were  "Rev- 
erie d' Armour,"    "Beyond   San  Ja- 
cinto" and  "Springtime,"  a  charm- 
ing waltz.     As  an  encore  he  played 
a  request  number,  "Sunrise"  from 
the  Desert  Suite. 

A  surprise  number  |on  the  pro- 


gram was  an  Interesting  talk  by 
White  Bird,  wfife  of  Chief  Yow- 
lache.  She  is  from  the  Cherokee 
tribe,  while  her  husband  is  a  full- 
blooded  Yakima.  Mrs.  Yowlache 
described  her  costume,  given  to  her 
by  the  Arapahoes  who  were  at 
Grauman's  theater  during  the  pre- 
sentatioh  of  "The  Covered  Wagon." 
The  dress  was  of  rose  satin  with  a 
cape  collar  made  of  colored  beads 
which  the  Indians  procured  on 
their  trip  to  London.  Her  necklace 
was  very  old,  having  been  made  of 
deer  bones,  something  rarely  seen 
nowadays.  Her  handbag  was  made 
by   the   Crows. 

The  costume  of  Chief  Yowlache 
was  made  of  buckskin,  decorated 
with  long  fringe,  made  by  himself. 
He  also  had  made  his  beautiful 
war  bonnet,  which  was  fashioned 
of  eagle  feathers  which  it  took  hii 
four  years  to  collect.  His  hj 
bag  was  beaded  Sioux  fashi 
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OAKLAND.  CALIP.-TnraUNE 

Al'RlL  11,  1':'23 


DESERT  SUN 


INDIAN  BAAITONE  ENTERTAINS 
QUEyri   OF   THE    DESERT    INN 


'lacl\e,  iBte^bidian  bari-l 
toafe  and  linovi^^K|orri  gave  the 
guests  of  tie  De^sg^  inn  Jk  rare  treat 
Sunday  night,  when  he,  accompan- 
ied by  Professor  Homer  Grunn  at  the 
piano,  sang  a  number  of  Prof. 
Grunn's  Indian  songs. 

Professor   Grunn   is   a  well   ki — 
composer  of  Indian  music.     He  wrote 
the  music  which  was  sung  by   Chief  | 
Yowlache    at    the    last    Desert    Play. 
He    takes   authentic    Indian   melodies 
and  harmonizes  them. 

Chief  Yowlache  sang  Prof.  Grunn's 
latest  Indian  song,  Sunday  night, 
the  "Peote  Drinking  Song,"  which  Ife 
also  acted. 

White  Bird,  the  wife  of  Chief  Y( 
lache,  gave  a  talk  on  her^tlrst  try  to 
New  York. 


Medicine  Man 

HOSKIE     NASWOOD, 

Navajo  singer,  who  will  help  to 
malce  meclicine  against  the 
trouble  devils  of  Friday  the 
1 3th,  when  the  California 
Writers*  club  celebrates  its  an- 
nual kick-up  at  the  Claremont 
hotel. — Coleman  photo,  j  \      t 
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p  medicine  against  the 
double  trouble  of  Friday,  the  thir- 
teenth, vhicli  Js  the  evening  set 
for  the  first  annual  Kiclt-Up  ball 
of  ^e  California  Writer's  club» 
nine  seeresses  will  be  on  duty  at 
the  Claremont  Hotel,  according*  to 
Dr.  A.  Lionel  Stevenson,  club  presi- 
dent. 

The  oldest  available  art  of  the, 
Western  Hemisphere,  will  be  pre 
sented  to  eye  and  ear  by  Hoski 
Naswood,  Navajo  singer,  who  is  to 
be  one  of  the  artist  guests  for  the 
ball.  The  ancient  and  more  re- 
mote art  of  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere will  be  embodied  in  the 
Oriental  dancing  of  Grace  Bur- 
roughs   well  known  danseuse. 

Dr.  b.  N.  Lehmer,  poet-  matb^ 
matlcian  of  Berkeley,  will  ainW 
original  whimseys,  suggest  mg 
Lewis  Carroll,  poet-mathematician 
of  the  recently  sold  "Alice-in- 
Wonderland"   manuscript. 

Eunice  Mitchell  Lehmer  has  an- 
nounced that  a  program  oi 
sketches  will  open  the  ball  at  « 
o'clock  and  from  that  hour  until 
1  o'clock  the  Kick-Up  will  be  m 
sf'ssion.  Grace  Jones  Morgan 
the  general    chairman. 
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MAma  UP  A  IN 
Jbenefit  recital 

frs.  keo.  E.  Parker  Will 
PrJ^ent  Navajo  Tenor 
Tuesday  Evening 

Mrs.  G.  E.   9*ck)r  wl^present 

Martin  Napa,  ^^^^1^^'   *^     * 

benefit  recital  inHbVf  h\%h  audi- 
torium Tuesday  ^ening  it  eight 
o'clock.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
Hiss  Lorene  Dales,  soprano;  Miss 
Eleanor  Forrester,  accompanist, 
end^  a  group  of  Indiag^oys  from. 
Sherman  institut^^Bpresenting  the 

following  program: 

Duna McGill 

Bedouin  Love  Song    Pinsuti 

I  Know  of  Two  Bright 

Eyes Clutsom 

Martin  Napa 

Sing,    Smile,    Slumber    Gounod 

A  Song  for  Lovers  .  .Deems-Taylor 
Miss  Lorene  Dales 

The  Sunrise  Call Troyei' 

Zuul  Lovers  Wooing    Troyer 

Pale   Moon    Logan 

Martin  Napa 
A  group  of  Indian  dances  by 
Eliseo  Concha,  Jose  Cajete,  Agapl- 
to  Tapio,  Heber  Dan  and  Martin 
Kapa,  all  in  Indian  drees  with  toia- 
toma,    :he    boys       singing    as    they 

dance.  ^     ♦ 

Molisande  In  the  Wood Goetz 

The  Kerry  Dance Mallory 

Thrushes  Song  .Roy  Lamont  Smith 
Miss  Lorene  Dales 

If  God  Sent  Me  You Seaver 

The  Brown  Bird  Singing    ..   AVood 

Mother  Machree    Ball 

Martin  Napa 
Miss  Dales  Is  well  known  In 
Kiverside  as  a  charming  soprano 
as  well  as  an  able  accompanist. 
She  is  soon  to  be  heard  in  one  of 
the  leading  parts  in  ''The  Chimes 
of  Normandy." 

Martin  Napa  is  a  young  Navajo 
Indian  student  at  Sherman  ins^** 
tute,  who  will  be  graduated  Jm\s 
year.  He  possesses  a  splendid^nor 
Toice,  and  this  recital  i^being 
given  to  raise  funds  to  asplst  him. 
In  his  musical  educaton. 
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Beautiful  Displ^  o£  Navajo 
Alt  Atmosphere  Is  Fea- 
ture of  Week, 


AN  unique  and  beautiful  display 
of  Kavajo  Indian  art  on.  the 
mezzanine  floor,  at  the  State 
theater,  furnishes  atmosphere  tor 
the    feature   act   on   an   interesting 


proprram, 


Haske-Nas-Wood,      the 
Indian    baritone.       The 
collection     includes 
blankets    of    wonderful 
weave  and  design,  tur- 
quoise native-made  jew- 
elry,   samples    of    varl-. 
colored  corn  that  seems 
to  have  acquired  all  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow  is 
growing,  and  souvenirs 
of  tribal  life.  Augment- 
ing the  exhibit  are  paintings  of  In- 
dian life  and  habitat,  the  work  of 
a  local  artist,  Laura  Adams  Armer, 
to  whom  the  collection  belongs. 

Haske-Nas-Wood   is   making   his 
first     /appearance     at     a     theater. 
Hitherto  he  has  restricted  himself 
to  recitals  on  programs  at  women's 
clubs.    Possessing  a  voice  of  won- 
derful tonal  excellence  and  power, 
he  has  unusual  control  of  expres- 
sion   and    interpretation    of    senti-^ 
ment  in  his  first  group,  consisting 
of  American  ballade., of  Which  *The 
Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Water"  af- 
fords the  best  opportunity  for  eym-  i 
pathetic  expression  and   exhibition 
of  his  vocal  control  a.^d  technique. 
The  second  group  is  tribal  songs  In 
the    Navajo    language,    with    drum 
accompaniment.    The  singer  merits 
ranking  with    any   vocalist   who   is 
appearing  on  the  stage  today. 

The  program  is  rich  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  France  Sie- 
grist's  orchestra  features  selections 
from  "Rose  Marie."  and  Siegrist 
gives  a  trumpet  solo,  "At  Dawn- 
ing." As  a  tribute  tP  mother's  day, 
Waiter  McCoy  e^ng  •'Little  Moth- 
er,*' "Chuck"  Thode  playing  the 
piano  accompaniment. 

Laura  La  Plante  rollicks  through 
an      entertaining      and      humorous 
screen     feature     as     the     star     in 
"Finders  Keepers,"  the   title   being 
a  sort  of  misnomer.    It  is  a  sort  of 
a    war   story    with    no    war   scenes. 
Mostly    camp     life     is     the     locale 
shown  in  the  film  for  the  unfold- 
ing    of     a     romance     between     a 
colonel's   daughter,   the   godmother 
of  a  regiment,   played   by  Miss  La 
Plante,  and  a  buck   private,  excel- 
lently enacted  by  John  Harron.  The 
story  is  replete  with  subtl«  humor 
and     hilarious     comedy    situations 
which     never     interfere     with     the 
clear    action    of    the    dominant    ro- 
mance, with  a  touch  of  pathos  here 
and     there.     On     the    screen     also 
are   reels  depicting   Navajo   Indian 
life  and  shorter  subjects,  complet- 
ing   a   program    Interesting,    enter- 
taining and  well  worth  the  seeln 
and  hearing. — K.  S.  G. 
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Dancers  And  Sfngers  'Will 

Appear  Tuesday  Morning 

At  Breakfast  Club 


The  name  ofEi|glaJKlMr-an  In- 
dian dancer,  ""'^SS  today  added  to 
those  of  Chief  Yowlache  and  White 
Bird,  the  entertainers  who  are  to 
present  an  Indian  pageant  at  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Verdugo 
Breakfast  club  at  the  Rooster's  Nest 
tomorrow  morning,  it  was  an- 
nounced today  by  F.  P.  Newport, 
sponsor  of  the  program.  Eagle  Wing 
is  declared  to  be  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  Indian  dances  today, 
and  his  performances  have  won  him 
nation-wide  fame. 

In  his  presentation  of  his  tribal 
dances  tomorrow  morning  Eagle 
Wing  will  appear  in  elaborate  In- 
dian costume,  as  will  also  Chi^f 
Yowlache,  Indian  baritone,  and 
White  Bird,  the  wife  of  the  chief, 
who  is  also  on  the  program. 

priate  ceremonies. 

Indian   Music    Composer 

Homer  Grunn,  the  noted  composer 
of  Indian  songs,  has  a  prominent 
place^eir  the  program  that  will  pre- 
sent for  the  members  of  the  club 
what  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
most  novel  entertainments  ever 
staged  in  the  Rooster's  Nest. 

The  wives  of  the  club  membprs 
have  been  invited  to  the  breaJ^ast 
and  efforts  are  being  mad^oday 
to  insure  that  a  large  atten^nce  of 
the  members  wiU  be  on  h^d  for  the 
Indian  pageant. 
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splcial   prograni  oLMUiian 
music  \^as  featjir»4*^l*^eet- 

ing   held   by   the  ^^}^^\J'}'\ 
dian  Progressive  Msociati6n  in 
the   Chamber  dinmg  room,  last 
Wednesday  evening.  John  btev-^ 
en     McGroarty.     historian     an 
author  of  the  Mission  Play,  wj 
'the  principal  speaker. 
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Indian  Songs  on^Ct^ 
Phonograph  Records 

Julian  Haynes  Steward,  graduate 
student  in  anthropology  has  just 
returned  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia with  fifty  phonograph  rec- 
ords, made  among  Indian  tribes  of 
Inyo  county  during  the  summer  just 
passed  and  comprising  what  is  said 
to  be  the  best  collection  of  record- 
ings of  tribal  songs  and  melodies 
ever  obtained  from  this  district.  In 
his  summer  sojourn  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bishop  and  around  Mono  lake. 
Mono  county.  Steward  carried  with 
him  a  recording  phonograph,  made 
friends  with  the  Indians  and  after 
1  gaining  their  confidence  persuaded 
Ithem  to  reproduce  their  native  soni 
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ARE  COLLECTED 


BERKELEY,  S^pt.    17;.^(Unit- 
sd  Press)  —  Bongs  of  the  vaniah- 
ng   Indian   preserved  forever  on 
the   phonograph   discs   is  the   ac- 
complishment of     Julian     Haynes 
steward,  graduate  student  of  an- 
hopology  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
fornia. 

Steward  has  added  bis  records 
o  those  already  in  the  collection 
of  the  university  and  they  are 
considered  valuable  from  a  his- 
toric standpoint.  The  university, 
or  a  score  of  years,  has  been  col- 
ecting  songs  of  the  redmen. 

During  the  summer  Steward 
carried  a  tiny  phonograph  into  the 
Phonograph  into  the  vicinity  of 
Mono  lake  and  there  lived  with 
he  Piutes  of  Inyo  county.  He 
studied  ancient  Indian  lore  and 
persuaded  the  tribesmen  to  sing 
their  songs  for  recording.  i 

Steward  obtained  reproductions 
lof  such  songs     as  the     Gambling 
S^ng,    Circle    Dance     Song,      Cry 
[Dance  Song  and  Lost  Bear  Cub's 
I'iament.      The    Cry    Dance    Song 
|was  especially  difficult  to  obtain 
ecause   the   Indians      object     to 
inging  it  unless  there  is  a  death. 
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INDIAN  MUSIC  TO 
FEATURE  CLUB  . 
PROGRAM  y 

Music,  ceremonies  and  dances  of 
the  American  Indian  will  feature 
the  unusual  program  which  has 
been  prepared  by  Club  Mendelssohn 
for  presentation  at  their  guest  day 
program  tomorrow  in  Memorial  hall. 
More  than  500  invitations  have  been 
issued  to  the  affair,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  one  of  the  club  season's 
outstanding  events. 

Featuring  the  program  will  be  two 

full     blooded     American     Indians, 

members  of  the  Blackfoot  tribe,  who 

will  present  some  of  their  native 
songs  and  dances.  Lester  Horton, 
one  of  the  Blackfoot  tribesmen,  will 
entertain  with  some  Indian  ceremon- 
ial dances.  Horton  is  a  graduate 
of  Carlisle  College  for  Indians.  Last 
week  he  directed  a  successful  page- 
ant at  the  Scottish/  Rite  Temple  in 
San  Francisco,  in  which  Mr.  Ross, 
the  other  Blackfoot  Indian,  had  a 
leading  part.  Ross  will  sing  some 
of  the  native  Indian  chants  and 
songs.  Tlie  Blackfoot  braves  will 
wear  their  tribal  dress. 

The  two  Indians  are  directing 
the  arrangement  of  the  stage,  where 
the  program  is  to  be  presented. 
Indian  bead  work,  baskets  and 
blankets  will  be  demonstrated  by 
Sophia  Reid,  Indian  basket  weaver. 
Miss  Reid  will  appear  in  constume, 
and  while  she  weaves  will  tell  the 
story  connected  with  the  pattern  of 
the  basket. 

Mrs.  Harry  C.  Roberts,  president 
of  Mills  club,  and  active  clubwoman 
of  the  east  bay,  will  give  a  short 
talk  on  the  American  Indian.  Mrs. 
Roberts  is  known  throughout  the 
state  for  her  welfare  work  among 
Indians  with  a  tribe  of  northern 
California  Indians  in  order  that  she 
might  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
their  needs.  ' 

Mrs.  William  Hanlon,  of  Mar- 
tinez, who  is  well  known  through- 
out the  bay  region  for  her  interpre- 
tation of  Indian  songs,  will  be  the 
guest  soloist  of  the  day. 

Among  the  three  club  members 
who  will  contribute  to  the  program 
will  be  Miss  Alice  Wilma  Metz,  who 
will  give  a  group  of  violin  numbers, 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Allison  Smith,  accom- 
panist, and  Mrs.  Samuel  Ripley, 
who  will  tell  an  Indian  legend. 
Hughes  Fowell,  one  of  the  club's 
scholarship  pupils,  will  close  the 
program  with  a  group  of  piano  solos. 

Club  Mendelssohn's  members  who 
will  be  hostesses  tomorrow  include 
the  Mesdames  Lee  Dicely,  Raymond 
Clarke,  Harry  Hammond,  Ross 
Calfee,  Edward  Hoffman,  Joseph 
Eaton  and  Samuel  Ripley. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Schallenberger  is  presi- 
dent of  the  club. 
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TO  glNG  . 

M  SWElNCRS    yjLi^ 

n  Nap2i!^aflkjT\tenor  and 
f  Mrs.  i^orge  l\rker,  has 
gned  by  Garnett  Holmes  for 
the  p^rt  of  soloist  and  Indian  chief 
in  the^Palm  Springs  pageant. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Napa  sang  at  the 
Colton  Woman's  club,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Eleanor  Poerster.  He  sang 
"Sunrise  Call"  (Troyer),  *Tale 
Moon"  (Log^n)  and  "Myra"  (Clut- 
som) .  For  his  encore  he  sang  **On\ 
Alone"  from  the  "Desert  Soi 
His  songs  were  given  in  cosynne 
and  meihbers  of  the  dub  shy^red 
him  with  compliments  at  tJli  close 
X)f  the  recital. 
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MENDELSSOHN  TO 
P  EATURE  INDIAN 
SONGS,  DANTJ^S 


I  AjTiericui^  tlnclian  iQfita,  danced 
and  cereinqn^f^^/  will  bfc  leaturcd 
today  at  a  Session  or  the  Mon- 
a  iBSohn  club  in  tlie  MenH)ri  il 
hill.     More     than     500     invitations 

il-.ivc    been    extended 'for    the      at'- 

I  f  i.ir. 

Lester  riorion,  a  full  blooif^d 
].la:kr6ot  ludian,  and  a  g;adaatt 
vt    Carlisle,    will    b?    l'cat,ured    on 

jtlie   program.  Ho   willi^rcsent   tri- 

\hual.   danc£S,    songs   and    cercinon- 

lies. 

1     Mrs.    Harry    C.    Roberts,    presi- 

5  (lent,  cf  the  Mills  club,  and  active 
club>voman  oL*  thc"b:iy  district, 
will    gl\^.  a    short    talk    on      the 

[American    Indian.    She    is    known 
tl:rougbout  the  state  fo?   her  wel- 
Tarc    work   among   the    Indian'^. 
1      Mrti.    William    HMulpn    ol;     Mar- 
jtiiu-z,    who    is    nctcd  *for    her    in- 
ttc/iSret  ititv-i  ^ol'    \VA\hn    son^s    will 
bT  -thi)    giics*    s')1oi??t    of    the  day. 
Miss     Alice.    Wilma     Metz,     MrF« 
Myrtle    Allisoii    Santh,    Mrs.    S.    S 
5Kii^)ky    and     Hughes  ^  t;owen     \U11 
'participate    in  '.ihe  jjjogt'am. 
;      llQstesses    of   ih.e 'day   will      ti- 
j  elude   Mrs.   I^e -'Dicely.   ?,Irs.  liay- 
[aiond     Clark,     Mr->.     H^irry    Ham- 
jmc.nd,   Mrs.   Ross'Calfee,   Mrs.   Ed- 
.wiird  HoflniMn,  Mrs,  Joseph  Eaton 
and    Mrs,    Samuel    Rioky. 

— —  — <55>- 
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INDIANS  TO  SING 
NATIVE  MUSIC 

Oakland  Hiawatha  Pageant 

Attracts  Interest  oT 

Music  Lovers 

selves,    the  .  Hiaj.fV'^^given   at 

Pag^^"b\.'^^MunSpal  Auditorium 
the  Oakland  Municipal  A 

Theater  on  Sunday  alterno  ^ 
evening,  is  attracting  »»"  ^^ 

K  SdrgTo  Eh°C.  Robetts 

a  accompaniment    s  a  featur^e. 

Tolowa ;    Margaret    Harry ,^u 
Albert    PauU    Kutena^.    ^e    g^^_ 
Lucy    and   Thomas    w* 

rected  by  Orley  °«^- ^tL  ^  Lehmer, 
compositions  of  ^^"/^fhe  works  of 
?;^riolSeTNSe  C'^trBurUn, 
5M'^l°'n^?cher    Thurlow  Lieurance 

SUcI  Wak«n*^ve?af  mi^icia^ 
frX  me%r  Fra^n^lsco  Symphony 

kf  rrrfcludeV    Me  tUna  /oK 

Jr.,   French   horn;    J.    J.    sienjjOT, 
tympanl. 


Di:CE}.i^ER  ol,  1928 


S  PRtSENIED 
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"The  Song  of  HiaW^-ha."  an  In- 
lian  .pageant   follow Int^  >1^®  .POf/^ 
luf  Longfellow,  was  played  and  sung 
before  two  large  audiences  at  the 
Uuditorium  theater  yesterday  att- 
lernoon  and  evening.   Americans,  by 
race   and    adoption,    composed    the 
cast,    several    Indian    tribes    beinfe 
represented.     Both    audiences,    but 
in  particular  that  of  the  afternoon, 
in   which   there   was   a   preponder- 
ance of  children,  found  the  pageant 

limpressive.)  ^*i,^,. 

1     It   has  been   presented   In   other 
California     cities,     including     ban 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  has 
la  historically  educative  purpose.    A 
Icommittee  of  local  women  of  prom- 
linence  sponsored  this  presentation. 
Lester    Horton    'of     Algonquin    de- 
scent, directed  the.  play,  and  took 
the '  principal   role     of     Hiawatha; 
IMedita    Kellett     was     Minnehaha; 
Blanche  Tolmie  was  Nokomis. 
1     The    sequence    of    the    incidents 
was  read  from  the  Longfellow  text 
Iby   Ivor  Borolff..   Incidental   songs 
Iwere    given    by    Dorothea    Johnson 
and     others.      The     orchestra     was 
directed  by  Orley  See,  who  had  ar- 
ranged the  scorie  from  compositions 
with   an   Indian  basis  by  Dr.   Der- 
rick N.  Lehmer,  Berkeley. 
1     Clara   Nixon    Bates   was   general 
chairman  of  the  committees  of  ar- 
rangement.   Mrs.  H.  C, Roberts  was 
Ichairman   of  the   production   com- 
mittee. 
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JTrecerving  Music  of 

Pacific  Coast  Indians 

Every  clay  the  halls  of  the  an- 
tliropology  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  ring  out  with 
the  low,  plaintive  music  of  the  In- 
dian trihes  of  the  Pacific  coast.  One 
"unacquainted  with  the  proceedings 
might  he  led  to  think  that  a  war 
dance  was  in  progress,  but  the  fact 
is  that  for  many  years  the  univer- 
sity management  has  been  engaged 
in  collecting  phonographic  records 
on  which  are  preserved  the  old- 
time  songs  and  dance  music  and 
djjnces  of  the  Indians  of  the  Fa- 
oific  slope.  They  have  succeeded 
in  recording  some  gems.  For  in- 
stance, it  has  heretofore  been  Im- 
possible to  get  the  Indians  to  ren- 
der the  **Cry  Dance'*  song,  which 
is  one  sung  by  profeasional  mourn- 
ers at  funerals,  and  those  who  are 
fjuniliar  with  it  regard  it  as  un- 
lucky to  sing  a  death  song  when 
there  is  no  death.  The  Lost  Bear 
('ub's  Lament  is  a  had  ballad  in 
a  minor  key  which  tells  the  tale  of 
a  bewildered  little  bear  stumbling 
through  the  woods  searching  for  Its 
mother.  These  records  are  gone 
over  daily  by  one  of  the  faculty 
who  is  endeavoring  to  fathom  the 
system  which  was  made  use  of  ia 
the  composition. 
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Lassen  Indian 
Songs  Written 
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Emmett  Peftdleton, »  successful  song 
writer  of  Tehama  county  whose  four 
compositions  were  sold  last  year  in 
England,  and  which  now  are  being  ad- 
vertised in  Europe  as  the  leading  mu- 
sical creations  of  the  season,  is  today 
completing  a  series  of  Indian  songs, 
which  originated  among  the  Digger  In- 
diana of  the  region  about  Mt.  Laasen. 

Pendleton  who  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  Gerber,  says  that  these  songs 
represent  his  best  work.  In  telling  bow 
he  obtained  the  melodies,  he  said  that 
he  visited  old  tribe  members  'at  the 
Ifoot  of  Mt.  Lassen,  and  heard  their 
songs  repeated  over  and  over.  Hi  ^ 
trained  ear  retained  the  melodies  and 
|he  transcribed  them  to  paper. 

There  are  three  compositions,  most 

|of  them  love  selections.     The  Indian 

Lom-tom  is  decidedly  lacking.    The  mel- 

^)dy  i^  different  and  Pendleton  beUe\e.^ 

hey  are  valuable  as  this  Indian  tribe 

is  fast  becoming  extinct. 


|!  Preserving  Music  of 
Pacific  Coast 

Every  day  the  traWflr  of  the  anthro- 
pology department  of  the  University 
of  California  ring  out   with   the    low, 
plaintive  music  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
.the   Pacific  coast.     One  unacquainted 
with  the  proceedings  might  be  led  to 
think  that  a  war  dance  was  in  prog- 
gress.  but  the  fact  Is  that  for  many 
years  the  university  management  has 
been    engaged    In    collecting    phono- 
graphic   records   on   which    are    pre- 
served the  old-time  songs  and  dance 
music  and  dances  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Pacific  slope.    They  have  succeed- 
ed  in  recording  some  gems,     tor  m- 
.stance,  it  has  heretofore  been  impos- 
;«ible  to  get  the  Indians  to  render  the 
!-Cry  Dance"  song,  which  Is  one  sung 
■'by  professional  mourners  at  f^inerals. 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  it  re^ 
1  gard  it  as  unlucky  to  sing  a   death 
song  when   there  is  no  death.     The 
Lost    Bear   Club's    lament   is   a   bad 
ballad  in  a  minor  key  which  tells  the 
tale  of  a  bewildered  little  bear  stum- 
bling through  the  woods  searching  for 
Its  mother.     These  records  are  gone 
lover  dally  by  one  of  the  faculty  who 
LendeavoriJg  to  fathom  the  system 
which  was  made  use  of  in  the  com- 
position. 
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Modern  Indian  Music  Follows  Old  Trends, 
f      [J    According  to  Study 


By  FRANCES  DENSMORE 

Collaborator,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution 

[Prances  Densmore  was  born  at  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  May  21,  1867.  She 
studied  music  at  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  and  later  at  Har\''ard. 
In  1893  she  began  a  study  of  the  music  of  American  Indians.  She  has 
made  special  researches  for  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  in  American  Indian  music  since  1907.  She  is  a  member 
of  several  anthropological  societies  and  has  written  a  number  of  books 
on  the  American  Indians,  their  songs  and  poems.] 


Modem  civilization  and  many  de- 
cades of  association  with  white  peo- 
ple   apparently   have   had    but   little 

effect  upon  the  fun- 
damental charac- 
teristics of  Indian 
music  and  its 
methods  and  style 
of  composition. 

Indian  music  and 
songs  of  war  are 
still  distinctively 
Indian,  and  the  na- 
tive Americans 
seem  to  have  sub- 
stantially retained 
their  original  mu- 
sical precepts  in 
the  face  of  de- 
creasing numbers 
and  the  growth  of 
the  white  popuja- 

Francesboxu^moi^  f,°^  ^^  ^^  ^^^- 

Studles  of  songs  composed  by  young 
Indian  men  while  serving  In  Prance 
under  the  American  flag  in  the  World 
War  revealed  great  devotion  to  the 
American  flag  and  love  for  the  United 
States.  Most  of  their  songs  composed 
in  Prance  were  in  respect  to  the  flag, 
in  which  the  Indian  symbolizes  many 
of  his  Ideals. 

The  songs  of  these  young  Indian 
warriors  were  notably  lacking  In  aen- 
timentalism.  Virtually  none  of  the 
songs  composed  over  ip  Prj^nce  con- 
tained the  feeling  of  "homesickness," 
or  thoughts  smd  expressions  of  a  de- 
sire to  return  to  homes  in  the  United 
States.  This  Is  In  striking  contrast 
with  songs  compo«ed  by  the  young 
men  of  other  races  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances 

Neither  did  these  World  War  songs 
contain  any  evidence  of  rancor  or  the 
feeling  of  brutality  which  so  often 
arises  as  the  result  of  triumph  in 
battle.  On  the  contrary,  the  songs 
were  concerned  with  the  airplane,  or 
the  enemy  and  many  of  them  eulo- 
gized the  general  thought  that  "we 
took  the  flag  across  the  ocean,  and 
we  brouf^t  It  back." 

In  the  old  days  thass  XxuUms  usei 


the  body  of  a  crow  or  raven  as  cor- 
responding to  a  flag,  and  In  this  sym- 
bol placed  utter  loyalty.  In  time  of 
war  when  an  Indian  rushed  forward 
and  placed  his  "flag"  in  the  ground, 
in  no  case  could  he  desert  it,  but  was 
bound  by  loyalty  to  stand  and  defend 
It  or  die  in  the  attempt.  The  only 
exceptions  were  in  cases  of  very  gi-eat 
emergency,  when  an  Indian's  com- 
rades, perhaps,  rushed  in  and  rescued 
or  dragged  him  away.  This  Is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Indian  places  such  high  honor  cmd 
binding  loyalty  in  the  flag,  nowadays, 
eulogizing  it  so  extensivf^iy  in  songy. 

Many  other  song  customs  werelcar- 
ried  out  during  the  World  War/that 
were  practiced  by  the  Indians  injtheir 
old  tribal  wars.  They  still  regained 
their  old  custom  of  two  or  three  men 
cooperating  in  the  writing  of  a  song. 
In  writing  a  song  the  two  or  three 
men  keep  at  the  task  until  they  are 
all  satisfied  with  the  product,  and 
after  that  the  song  is  never  changed. 
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Made  Music  Years 


The  Indian  flutes  shown  by  MISS  CHARLINE  MOLLOY. 
student  in  archaelogy,  were  found  in  gypsum  caves  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Though  estimated  to  be  20,000  years  old,  they  still  give  forth  the 
sweet  notes  that  ushered  in  ceremonial  and  tribal  dances  of  the  dawn- 
days  of  ciyilizalieirf — A.  P.  pholo. 


2 0,000-Y ear-Old  Indian 
Flutes  Found  in  Nevada 


LAS  VEGAS,  Xev.,  Jan.  30.  -- 
Over  20.000  ^  ears  ago,  archacolo- 
jrists  now  believe,  there  were  In- 
dians living  on  the  great  plains  of 
America  and  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tain ranges. 

They  were  musical,  too,  and 
knew  the  wny  to  use  hollow  sap- 
lings, pluaired  at  one  end  and  bored 
nt  intervals  to  give  the  notes  of 
the  scale,  very  much  as  the  mod- 
ern  flute  of  today. 

Two  of  thej*%^  Indian  flutes,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  used  for  native 
ceremonials  and  dances  in  the  days 
when  man  was  young,  have  just 
been  unearthed  in  excavations  in 
a  gypsum  cave  near  here. 


The  instruments  were  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation,  and 
gave  out  the   mellow  notes   of  the 

scale  with  fidelity  and  sweetness. 
:Miss  Charline  Molly,  student  in 
archaeology,  who  confesses  to  do- 
ing a  little  flute-playing  "on  the 
side",  was  the  first  to  extract  mu- 
sic from  the  two  instruments  after 
the  lapse  of  20,000  years. 

The  flute  has  come  down  through 
the  centuries  as  one  of  the  princi- 
lial  Indian  musical  instruments,  it 
and  the  tom-tom  being  used  still, 
in  most  native  celebrations,  while 
the  flute-note  still  forms  the  motif 
for  much  of  the  modern  Indian 
music  which  is  written  by  white 
composers  for  orchestral  use. 
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Characteristic  Songs  Are  Re 

ported  Obtained  From 

'Glades  Indians. 


The  *'wall  of  silence'*  of  the  Semi-  , 
nole  Indians  of  the  Florida  everglades 
has  been  broken,  Miss  Frances  Dens- 
more,  specialist  in  Indian  music  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  re- 
ported in  a  letter  to  the  bureau  this 

week 

Less  than  two  weeks  ago  Miss  Dens- 
more,  provided  with  recording  instru- 
ments, went  among  this  people,  who 
hitherto  have  bsen  hostile  to  being  ob- 
served by  scientists.  Years  of  experi- 
ence in  Indian  manners  enabled  her  to 
secure  almost  at  once  some  of  the 
characteristic  Seminole  songs,  includ- 
ing those  which  accompany  "the  green 

corn  dance."  ,  ,     ^      * 

The  Seminoles,  it  is  explained  at 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  never  have 
been  entirely  reconciled  since  the  two 
great  Seminole  Wars  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  one  of  which  cost  the 
Government  $20,000,000,  and  finally 
was  won  only  by  violating  a  flag  of 
truce  to  capture  the  Indian  chief. 

The  ethnology  of  the  Creek  people, 
from  whom  the  Seminoles  are  directly 
derived,  is  well  known.  They  were 
moved  by  the  Government  to  the  In- 
dian Territory,  where  they  established 
themselves.  But  following  the  great 
Creek  War  many  of  the  tribesmen  re- 
fused to  remain  with  the  tribe  and 
drifted  into  Northern  Florida.  These 
••separatists"— an  approximate  trans- 
lation of  the  Indian  words  'semi- 
noles"— eventually  came  together  in 
two  large  bands.  They  are  believed  to 
have  preserved  quite  thoroughly  the 
old  Creek  manners,  customs  and  lan- 
guage, which  will  be  studied  by  Miss 
Densmore. 

Throughout  the  years  the  Semmoles, 
representing  an  extremely  conservative 
element  among  the  American  Indians, 
have  preserved  a  considerable  degree 
of  Independence,  attending  to  their  own 
tribal  affairs  and  many  details  of  civil 
Government.  Jurisdiction  oyer  them 
has  been  partly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  and  partly  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment. Through  the  years  they  have 
been  reputedly  a  very  suspicious  peo- 
ple and  only  today  some  of  the  more 
liberal  among  them  are  beginning  *^ 
adopt  the  ways  of  white  men. 
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Surprised  at  Beauty 

of  Native  Music 

Funds  Asked 


I 

Members  of  the  Glendora  Wo- j 
man's  Club  who  assembled  at  the  { 
club  house  Tuesday  afternoon  for  ; 
their  regular  monthly  meeting  ; 
were  treated  to  an  exceptionally 
fine  program  and  most  delightful  ; 

afternoon.  I 

A  short  business   meeting  con- 
ducted by   the  President,   Mrs.   J. 
M.   Reed,  was  opened  by  the  Sa- 
jlute  to  the  Flag,  givon  in  tableaux  ; 
l])y  Mrs.   Oliver   Powell   represent-, 
ing    the    Red    Cross    nurse.    Mrs.  • 
.Arth^ir  E.  De  Mott,  a  Past  Presi-  | 
dent  of  the  club  read  the  Ameri- 
can   Creed    from    the    State    Year 

I  Bo  ok. 

Splendid  reports  were  given  by 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Underbill  on  the  High- 
way  Safety  Conference,  and  Mrs.  j 
Powell,      Philanthropy   chairman,! 
I  who  made  a  pl«a  for  financial  aid  j, 
for  the  needy  for  this  winter.  Mrs.  j 
Drake,    Chairman    of    Ways    and. 
Means  reported  the  sum  of  |92.5a  : 
cleared  by  the  October  committee.  | 
It  was  moved,  seconded  and  car- 
ried that  the  amendments  to  the 
By-I>aws  go   into   effect   with    the 
printing  of  the  new  year  book. 
Exceptional   Program 

The    interpretation    of    Indian 
music  and  legends  as  given  by  Mr. 
Wesley      Roiberston,      a      quarter 
blood  Choctaw  Indian,  was  one  of 
unusual     brilliance     and     charm. 
Gifted   with   a   beauitful   baritone, 
voice  and  pleasing  personality  Mr.  j 
Ro)berston    gave    a    program    long 
to   be  remembered.   Many   of   the 
songs  he  gave  both  in  the  native 
tongue  and  in  the  American  trans-  ^ 
lation,  and  gave  the  meaning  and  , 
spirit  of  each  in  a  very  deligbttul ; 
and     intimate     manner.     In     his 
first  group  were  a  Navajo  Prayer 
Song,  the  Choctaw -Love  Song,  the 
Zuni  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
sun     the    Crow    maiden's    prayer 
and  the  Rain  Dance  of  the  Nava- 

jos. 

The  second  group  of  songs  was 
of    more    modern    music    and    in- 
cluded     Homer      Grund's      Flute 
Song,  the  Weaver's  Song  and  the 
Navajo's    Rain    Chat.    All    of    the  j 
songs   were    accompanied    by    the' 
music  of  the  Tom-Tom  played  by 
Mr    Roberston  and  acted  in  pan- 
tomime. The  one  of  the  Rain  Chat 
being    especially    well    done.    The  | 
last  number  was  one  of  the  best  | 
on  the  entire  program,  the  Zum  , 
Warrior's  Blanket  Song,  the  woo- 
ing song     of     the     Zuni     Indian 
vouth,    and    accompanied    by    the 
youth.   With   this   was   the  dance, 

also. 

Beautiful  Costumes 

Adding    much   to    the    pleasure 
and  interest  of  the  program  were 
the  costumes  worn  by  Mr.  Robers- 
ton. Tlie  first  one  was  a  beautiful 
white    buckskin    costume    of    the 
Arapahoe   Indians.    It   is    entirely 
sewn   by  hand   and   hand  beaded. 
Another  costume  was  the  Coman- 
che dancing  costume  and  dancing 
cap.    This    was    a    very    elaborate 
affair,    with    much    feather    trim- 
miu.u.  the  feathers  being  entirely 
of  wild  birds,  such  as  the  eagle, 
dove,  etc.     It  was  very  beautiful. 
Another  costume  was  that  of     an 
Indian  chieftain,  with  long  feather 
headress.  With  each  costume  was 
worn    the   accompanying    trinket 
and   adornments. 

,Much  credit  is  due  the  accom 

panist.  Miss  FrancesV Sylvester  fo 

Continued  on  Bage  6 
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her  brillia^f  wotk  at  the  piano  in 
the  diffl.cqU  Indian  music'  She 
also  gave     SMie.    siil<5ndid  .  piano 

Fall  ifruits    were    ^se(^Nfor    the 
decoratftm  of  the  auditorium  and 
brilliant  ^oeegra^fttes,      persim- 
mons   and    autumn    foliage    were 
very   attractive.    The    stage    was 
artistically   decorated    in    keeping 
with     the     afiternoon's     program, 
baskets  of  cactus  and  Indian  rugs 
being  used.  On  the  mantel  was  an 
exhibit     of     Indian     baskets     and 
curios. 

Mrs.  John  Thum,  chairjnan  of 
the     tea.  had     as  her     committee^ 
Mrs.   B.   F.     Mull,     Mrs.      Maude 
Jamieson,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Curtiss,  Mrs. 
K^te   Greyer,    Mrs.    Belle   Darrow 
and    Mrs.    T,    H.    Brownrigg.      To 
Mrs.   Mull     and     Mrs.     Jamieson 
must  go  the  credit  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  artistic  decorations  for 
the  auditorium  and  tea  room. 

The  tea  table,   which  was  pre- 
sided   over    by   Mrs|    B.    F.    Mull 
and    Mrs.    Maude    Jamieson,    wfts 
very  beautiful  with  a  large  cen- 
terpiece     of     brilliantly     colored 
fruits  and     tall     candelabara.     A 
pleasant  social  hour  was  enjoyed 
over   the   tea    cups   by   the   large 
numher  of     mem*)ers     and     theii 
guests.  A  number  of  out  of  to\^ 
guests  were  present  for  the  aft^ 
noon. 
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■  Cli^b  Meet* —  ..   _ 

one  di  the  interesting  meetings 
thy^uL  Woman's  club     held-    i 
recent     \onths     was  the   one   last 

president,  P^?f  J°;"^'  dine  the  min- 
¥^*'f '  SnSvk^  Sing  at  the 
"ntnine  oflK^ess  session.  Mrs. 
fflnT  We««  3^  an  interesting 
Adolph    We^er   B»Tg  gjiow,   in 

report  on  tne  lau  ""  .  receipts 
which  it  was  shown  that  the  rece^P 

a"80''wht%ldt  sales  ^?ought  in 
I  S:!S/M^s.*=CarLnter  loca  chai^^^^ 
Un  for  the  annual  Red  Cross  ro^ 

"^^'JTomth!  sat  of  memberships 
^"'itit  time  Mrs.  Winnie  Fenton 
t^s^^^inorced  as  the  chai^f  o 
the  committee  which  thj^ear^ -g 
SS'^faSfefhere  and  was  allowed 
neeay  xam  toward  the   ex- 

the   sum   of  ^2^0.00   towaa^      ^^^ 

Slls  Maceriuncheon  chairman  for 

«!l  first  two  Weeks  of  November  an- 
the  nrsT  iwo  «  ^     ^^^^^^ 

nounced  that  P^-"%pv, "  "ain  en- 
cleared  for  the  club.  ^  The  mam  en 
tertainment  feature  of  this  ™eet mg 
wiKi  the  appearance  before  tne  ciuo 
r*  rhief  Hn-To.Pi.  American  Indian 
bLSonI  SlBB^l.  wU  WUU  I'itrqduced 

various  tribes.     For  the  appeararv 
„?  rhief  Ho-To-Pi,  the  stage  in  j 
Sub ''a/diroriim  had  be^n  very^ 
fectively     arranged   with  an  IiJ 
Sting     After  the  meeting  anjT 
rram.   the  ladies  adjourned  i 
founge  where  they  enjoyed  ) 
freshments  of  coffee  and  sai 
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Soprano  Will  Give 
Indian  Air  Program 

IVIi.ss  Frances  I^ni^t,  sioprano, 
will  bo  heard  at  tl>e  y.  W.;C.  A. 
lobby  concert  tonifiVrow  froih  6:30 
to  7  p.  m.,  in  a  program  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  airs.  .  / 

She  will  sing  interpretations  of 
Dr.  Derrick  Norman  Lehmer,  well- 
known  for  his  Indian  sings.  Miss 
Knight  is  a  member  of  the  Stein- 
dorf  Choral. 

The  Y.  \V.  C.  A.  concerts,  held 
each  Thursday  evening,  are  open  to 
the  public  free  of  charge. 
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■  ADISIV.t,   CAI.IP. 
STAn-.Ntnvs 

Ai  ;:iL  10  1931 
PR^fS^AM    GIVEN 

At  Veeting 

^       ENJOYED 

Indian   Singers  {Heard 

at  Monthly  Session 

of  Chapter 

Pasadena  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  held  its 
April  meeting  last  week  at  the 
Green  Hotel. 

The  luncheon  tables  were  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  a  profusion  of 
spring  flowers — as  also  was  the 
palm  room  where  later  the  program 

took  place.  The  regent,  Mrs.  Frank 
E.  Clements,  and  guests,  Mrs.  Laur- 
ence M.  Riddle,  state  chairman  of 
Indian  citizenship;  I  Irs.  Frances  D. 
Hail,  of  the  Indian  service  in  Los 
Angeles;  Miss  Myra  Frye,  singer, 
tind  Mrs.  F.  M.  Skinner,  vice-regent 
of  Hollywood  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
M^ere  each  presented  with  an  ex- 
quisite corsage  bouquet. 

The  hostesses  were  Mrs.  Franklin 
B.  Gridley,  chairman,  assisted  oy 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Lingle,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Breyer, 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Morse,  Dr.  Julia  E. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Pearson, 
Mrs.  Roy  R.  Munger,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  George  W.  Dodge. 

After  adjournment  to  the  palm 
room  the  program  opened  with  the 
salute  to  the  flag  and  the  singing  of 
•'The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
Lone  Star,  a  ^young  Indian  comet- 
ist,   accompaniecT^Py  ttaTfy"^  Probst. 

tcm  in  place  of  Krs.  F.  C.  Pew,  read 
an  Indian  version  of  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm  and  a  beautiful  Indian 
prayer. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Burbank,  chapter 
chairman  of  Indian  citizenship,  who 
had  arranged  the  program,  thenj 
took  charge.  She  told  of  the  en- 
joyable excursion  of  the  previous! 
Friday  to  Palm  Springs  Indian 
reservation,  made  by  thirteen  mem- 
bers of  the  chapter.  Thanks  were 
given  to  Mrs.  N.  W.  Glover  for  the 
exhibit  of  a  fine  60-year-old  cere- 
monial costume  bought  from  an 
Indian  chief's  daughter  of  Montana. 
Mrs.  Riddle  was  introduced  and 
spoke  of  the  fine  work  of  Mrs. 
Edythe  Tate  Thompson  along  the 
line  of  the  hospitalization  of  the| 
Indians  of  California. 

The     next     speaker,     Mrs.     Hall, 
placement    adviser    of    th«    Indianj 
Service,  Los  Angeles,  gave  a  most 
interesting  address    on    the    varied 
lines    of    useful    employment    for 
which  Indian  girls  and  boys,  grad- 
uates  of     government     shools,   are 
trained.     One  thousand  forty-eight 
of  these  young  Indians  have  made 
good  in  business,  domestic  service, 
and   the   useful   arts.       They   have 
earned  over  $200,000  and  their  serv- 
ices have  been  in  demand  through 
the  entire  period  of  the  depression. 
Mrs.  Burbank  then  introduced  the 
Indian  singer.  Miss  Frye,  *'Weeping 
Star,"  who  explained  each  detail  of 
her  fine  buckskin  costume  from  the 
magnificent  beaded    band    on    her 
head  to  the  moccasins  on  her  feet. 
It    represented    contributions    from  I 
her  entire  family.     Miss  Frye  also 
explained  the  ritual  nature  of  In- 
dian  music,   and   sang   a    group   of 
four  songs;  after  Lone  Star  in  full 
Indian  costume  had  played  several 
fine  numbers  on  his  cornet,  Weep- 
ing Star     and     Lone     Star  gave  a 
group  of  songs  together  thus  con- 
cluding    a    very     delightful  music| 
recital. 
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OCTOBER  XWl^^^ 

NJiiv    WORK   AMONG   INDIANS 

I L 'iklrs.  Frank  Pi^er,  wlap^  has  been , 
If  filling  the  position  of  Cafson  cx)rre-! 
spondent  for  the  Reno  Gazette,  will 
leave  that  employment  this  week  to 
engage  In  a  new  work  for  preserva- 
tion of  Indian  music  and  traditions. 
She  is  to  gather  from  the  old  Indians 
their  music,  tales  and  information 
about  old-time  modes  of  living.  This 
will  be  taught  to  the  children  in  the 
school  et  Stewart,  so  that  the  old  lore 
will  be  passed  on  from  one  generation 
to  another,  as  was  done  before  white 
men's  learning  supplanted  the  old 
campftre  modes  of  instruction.  Chil- 
dren in  the  school  are  being  encour- 
aged to  write  of  Indian  lore  rather 
than  of  the  usual  essay  subjects  of 
common  schools. 

This  work  is  promoted  by  a  board 
composed  of  Dr.  Kroeber,  anthro- 
pologist of  the  University  of  CaU- 
fomia;  Dr.  Blkus,  of  the  department 
of  music  in  the  same  institution;  Mrs. 
Clarke,  wife  of  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Nevada;  Dr.  Hodge, 
of  the  Southwest  Museimi^  and  Miss 
Bowler,  Indian  Superintendent. 


UAKCH  20.  1937 

Makes  Record  of 
Indian  Songs 


I  The  first  permament  record  of 
the  songs  and  music  of  the  Maidu 
Indians,  the  survivors  of  which  re- 
side mostly  in  Chico,  has  been 
completed  by  Miss  Prances  Dins- 
more,  field  worker  for  the  South- 
western Museum  at  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Dtnsmore  has  been  working 
in    this    vicinity    among    the    In- 
Idians    for    several    days    and    left 
Itoday  for  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Amanda   Wilson  and  Pablo 
rJylvers,    two   of    the    tribe's    oldest 
[survivors,   aided  Miss  Dinsmore   in 
tier    research    by    singing    the    old 
jongs   into   a   recording   apparatus, 
rom    these    phonograph    records, 
rliss   Dinsmore   will   wirte   out  the 
lotes  The  records  are  kept  by  her. 
ind  never,  said  the   museum  rep- 
resentative,   copied    or    used    com- 

lercially. 

In  addition  to  studying  the  mu- 
sic   of    the    songs,    Miss    Dinsmore 
ilso  made  notes  on  the  events  with 
vhich    the    songs    were    associated, 
_ind  will, publish  her  findings. 
Ison^  Tell  Story 

Many  of  the  Maidu  songs,  Miss 
jxJinsmore   said,   tell   stories   or   are 
[interwoven  with  tribal  customs.  The 
[field  worker  found  the  Butte  coun- 
[ty    Indians    extremely    interesting, 
and  willing  to  assist  her  in  order 
to  have  the  material  preserved  for 
I  their    grandchildren. 
I     She    also   made   a   study   of   the 
musical    intruments   of    the    tribes; 
and    found    them    different    from 
other  groups. 

Miss  Dinsmore  said  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  war  song  among  the 
Chico^-Indians  ,and  that  most  of 
their  music  is  connected  with  events 
of  their  daily  lives,  referring  more 
particularly  to  outstanding  occas- 
ions. 
Chico  Finally  Chosen 

Chico  was  selected  as  the  place 
to  study  northern  California  In- 
dians only  after  long  consider- 
ation and  much  inquiry  as  to  exist- 
ing   tribal    members,    the    research 

worker  said. 

Before  becoming  associated  witn 
the  Los  Angeles  Museum,  Miss 
Dinsmore  spent  several  years  study- 
ing music  of  other  American  In- 
dian tribes,  and  has  published  sev- 
eral books  on  then-  music  and  cus- 
toms ,under  the  direction  of  the| 
Smithsonian  Institute.  v 

. # .     .^ 
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INDEPENDENCE.    CALSF. 
.NDEPENDENT 

OCTOBER  IG,  1936 


Beginning  a  project  to  perpetu- 
ate the  music,  m3rths  and  legends 
of  Indians  of  this  section,  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Cameron  Parcher  is 
now  engaged  in  a  most  interesting 
piece  of  research  work,  with  head- 
quarters  at  Stewart,  Nev. 

Mrs.  Parcher  is  gmthcring  his* 
lorical  and  musical  maleria>  to  be 


used  later  in  teaching  Indian  chil- 
dren   of    their    own   tril>al    back- 
ground. The  project,  a  federal  one, 
is  being  handled  under  direction 

of  nationally  known  educators  at 
the  University  of  California,  Uai- 
▼ersity  of  Nevada,  Los  Angeles  and 
of  Bliss  Alida  Bowler  of  StewaH 


Indian  agency. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  this 
study  the  history^  music  and  dan- 
ces of  Indians  may  be  perpetuated 
through  presentation  from  time  to 
time  of  Indian  pageania 

Mrs.  Paroher  will  be  engaged  in 
Ibis  worii  for  at  least  a  year. 
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RECORDS   OP   INDIAN  SONGS. 

Ranchman  Procures  Valued  Addition 
to  "Canned  Music"  Collection. 

When  the  Bannock  Indians  of  Idaho 
were  singring  their  tribe  songs  during  a 
recent  war  dance  they  paid  but  little 
attention  to  Ralph  W.  Dixie,  an  Indian 
ranchman  of  the  Fort  Hall  reservation 
of  that  state,  as  he  quietly  bent  over  a 
peculiar  little  contrivance  which  kept  up 
a  continual  whirring  noise  and  which 
ceased  as  the  songs  stopped.  The  Indians 
did  not  know  they  were  contributing  to 
the  canned  music"  supply  of  the  coun- 
try.     , 

o^^^L^i^^^  l^  ^'"5^  ^^^^  ^^^®y  were  doing, 
and  only  a  few  days  ago  the  Indian  office 

^"^^^^®,f**y.  received  several  of  the  rec- 
ords, allowing  the  officials  to  listen  for 
hours  to  the  real  songs  of  the  Indians. 
They  have  been  sent  to  the  bureau  of 
<?thnology.  which  is  engaged  in  collecting 
data  on  the  customs,  songs  and  dances  of 
Indian  tribes  throughout  the  country, 
the  records  will  be  copied  shortly  and 
then  returned  to  the  Indian  bureau. 

The  Bannocks  are  a  particularly  super- 
stitious tribe,  and  it  is  declared  that  had 
I  hey  known  what  Dixie  was  doing  as  he 
bent  over  his  little  phonograph  It  might 
have  taken  several  troops  of  cavalary  to 
have  held  them  In  subjection. 


Indian  Mmc  GivM 
Composer    Before 
School  Students 

Mmic  of  Apierican  Redman 

1$  Adapted  By  Composer 

From  Native  Themes 


The  music  students,  Girls'  Glee 
club,  and  as  many  others  interested 
in  music  as  could  be  accommodated 
in  the  assembly  hall  at  the  Alameda 
High  school,  had  tlie  interesting  ex- 
perience of  listening  to  a  talk  on 
the  music  of  the  Americ/n  Indians^ 
with  an  insight  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  some  of  the  different 
tribies,  given  by  the  noted  composer, 
Thurlow  Lauerance,  who  also  con- 
tributed some  of  his  own  composi- 
tions at  the  piano  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  students,  who  were  much  im- 
pressed by  c  o  in  i  n  g  into  personal 
|touch  with  the  composer. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Indians  and 
their  native  themes  has  been  gained 
by   years   of  earful    reserach    which 
lias   been  done   by  the  composer   for 
the   Smithsonian  Institution  and    for 
his  own   love  of  the  work.    This  in- 
Iterest  was  aroused,  through  the  con- 
Itact    with    the    native    peop-e    which 
Ihe    gained    while    with    his    brother, 
jDr.    Edward   Lauerance,   who   was   a 
Government  agent  and  surgeon.     He 
Ihas    made    records    personally,    and 
Vith    the   phonograph,    of   thousands 
of  the  different  themes  or  melodies, 
vvhich    he    has    worked    into    compo- 
sitions   both    for    voice    and    instru- 
ment, one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  being  the  first  Indian  rhapsody 
ivritten,  which  is  now  being  featured 
|by    Sousa    in    his    winter    programs. 
These    themes   which    he    has    devel- 
oped   have    been    the    result    of    the 
careful  study  of  the  Indians  in  thirty- 
^ne    different   sections    of    the    coun- 
try. ^ 

With    the    composer    is    his    wife 
wlio   dramatizes  the  compositions  in 
IIiKlian     costumes.      The     instrument 
luhed  to  best  illustrate  these  themes 
IS   the  flut(^   the  primitive  flutes   be- 
ing used  by  the  different  tribes     In 
the    concert    tour$    which    Mr.     and 
iMis.  Lauerance  are  making  they  are 
accompanied    by   Kdward    Powell 
flutist,  of  Boston.    The  tour  has  been 
[interrupted    by    the    illness    of    Mrs 
Lauerance,    who    is    improving,    but 
will    not    be    able    to    continue    the 
l.lourney    to    Salt    Lake    City,    where 
the  next  concert  is  to  be  given,  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  week. 
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aged  Indian  woman,  who  two  weeks  ago 
killed  her  mother-in-law  and  burned  the 
body  in  the  belief  that  It  would  cure  lier 
husband,  who  was  ill,  was  today  held  for 
the  grand  jury  for  murder.  The  woman 
said  that  the  "medicine  squaw"  of  the 
tribe  told  her  that  unless  she  killed  her 
husband's  mother  her  husband  would  die. 
She  enticed  her  \ictim  to  a  lonely  spot  in 


llndiaii  Woman   Held  for  Murder. 
ELKO,  Nev.,  May  22.— Sarah  Appear,  an   the  hills  and  killed  her  with  an  iron  bar. 
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A  Number  of  Lives  Reported  to 
Have  Been  Lost  in  .Upris- 
ing of  the  Shoshones. 


RENO,  Nev.,  February  27.— In  a  battle 
yesterday  sixt y  miles_west^,of^uscaro ra 
eight  Indians  and  one  policeman  -  were, 
killed  and  other  members  of  the  Indian 
band  Tvere  captured.  The  battle  took 
place   at  Kelly   creek,   Humboldt  county, 

tweiity-flve   miles   noltli    of   Golconda. 

— u^  ■ 

I  A  band  of  western  J?hoshones  who  be- 
long on  ,  the  reservation  of  that  tribe, 
near  the  eastern, boundary  of  Nevada,  are 
the  Indians  who  have .  conimiited  the 
depredations   mentioned    in    dispatches   to 

the  Indian  ortlce.  Four  ranchmen  were 
killed  by  the  Indians,  according  to  the 
telegrams  which  have  come  to  Commis- 
slcner  Valentine  o£  the  Indian  bureau. 


8  IHDUHS  SUIH  IH  FIGHT 

\  Squaws  and  CHildren  Among  Victims 
of  Battle  With  Police. 


Murderers   of  Stockmen  Wiped  Out  *t 

Bay— Onft  Member  of  Nevada 

State  Force  Killed. 


Hpiio  Nev.,  Feb.  27. -In  a  battle  yester- 
dw  60*  miles  wesLPt  Tuscargra.  elffht  In- 
dWn.-5fir-one'5Suc«man  were  killed  and 
oh";  membeiH  of  an  Indian  band  were 
captured.  The  battle  took  place  at  Kel  y 
Creek    Huniboldt  county,    26  miles  norti. 

°  T^e'ponce'had  been  trailing  the  Indians 
foe  a  week,  believing  they  were  the  mur- 
derers of  four  stockmen,  whose  bod  es 
were  found  some  ten  days  ago  In  a  c.  n- 
v.in  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  bleu  a 
Nevada  Mountains.  The  victims'  horses 
had  beert  taken,  and  ponies  J»"ch  ^^^^ 
been  ridden  by  the  murderers  were  found 
sho?  nearby,  the  outlaws  apparent  y  con- 
cluding thel^  own  stock  too  w^ak  to  keep 
up  -Rlth  them  in  their  flight. 

When  Capt.  J.  P.  Donnelly,  »' *  ,h»  ?n 
notice    and  his  force  approached,  the  in- 

5?in«  started  a  war  dance  and  then 
dlana    statiea  ^^^^ 

runded  "^n  fh'e'^runnmT  skirmish,  which 
Tv.pnded  over  a  mile.  The  remaining  In- 
dian" hfd  In  the  brush  and  continued  to 

'^l^ur  bucks,  two  squaws,  and  two  chil- 
dren were  killed,  and  one  young  squaw 
and  three  children  were  captured 

Kd  Horte,  a  member  of  Capt.  Jjonneuy  » 
posse,  was  killed.    None  of  the  others  was 

"^The'^property  taken  from  the  stockmen 
Js  foundry  the  posse  after  the  battle. 


W  Indians  Are 
Given  Home  Site^ 

Lots  Assigned  Families  al 
Battle  Mountain 

Special  Dl&patch  to  The  Chronicle. 

RENO  (Nev.),  September  27. — On4 
hundred  and  forty  homeless  Indiana 
were  made  happy  yesterday  at  Battle 
Mountain  when  they  were  assigned 
lots  and  will  be  aided  In  maklngf 
homes  of  their  own.  Along  with,  the 
allotment  goes  provision  for  a  mo- 
tion picture  theater,  assembly  hall 
and  other  things  of  educational  a9 
well  as  entertaining  value. 

A  year  ago  the  Indian  Service  be« 
gan  making  colonies  through  Nevada 
for  homeless  Indians,  and  have  al- 
ready established  one  each  near 
RenS.  Carsf>n  City  and  Jerlngton 
For  the  colony  just  east  of  Reno  a 
matrons'  hall  ^^  ?f^^8f  the  improve- 
ments to  be  added  at  once  The 
plans    have    just    been    finished    and 

''Snn?*the  attractions  at  the  Battle 

Mountain  colony  is  a  ^^^^hfch  raised 
well.  300  feet  deep  and  ^/^^J.J™ 
twenty-four    gallons    a    minute    ten 

feet  abovA  ^^^^^^'.^^^^''f  «^^r^^work^ 
vision    for    a    modern    water    worK0 

system  for  the  colony. 
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INDIAN  TOrTH 
ITS  PRESIDENT  HARDING 


The  Philadelphia  Evening  Post  of 
recent  daU.  h^  the  Molwtog  In  re- 
lation t</Wi.  poa^uln(  w^jL^  Bat- 
tle Mountflh  ^£j>fe  OTT*  Novem- 
ber for  Maaafechuaetts  to  enfer  school. 
At  the  time  of  his  departure  the 
ywing  man  was  a  stud'entU^  the 
Battle  Mountain  high  iffhoffr 

"William  Joaquin,  ^-TuU-bloodM 
Indian  youth  on  his  way  from  his 
home  at  Battle  Mountain,  Nevada,  to 
Gushing  Academy,  Ashbumham,  Mass., 
was  received  today  by  Mtayor  Moore. 

*'Mr.  Joaquin  is  a  member  of  the 
jhoshone  trU>e  and  is  being  sent  to 
the  New  England  school  by  Prank 
Curran,  a  Gushing  alumnus,  who  was 
district  attorney  in  Lander  county, 
Nevada,  but  now  practicing  law  In 
Fresno,  Calif.  Mr.  Curraai  previously 
sent  twenty-nine   white   boys   to   his 

alma-mater. 

"The    youth,   who    is    twenty,    was 
escorted  to  the  mayor's  office  by   a 
delegation.  Including  George  P.  Hoff- 
man and  Bartley  J.  Doyle.    The  mayor 
gave    the   youth   a   musical    cylinder 
roll     containing    the  "Gushing    Aca- 
demy March,"     composed  by     Ldeut. 
Jos.  Kieffer,  leader  of  the  police  band, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  late  Louis  H.  Eis- 
enlohr,  who  was  a  benefactor  to  the 

academy. 

"While  shaking  hands  with  Presi- 
dent Harding  In  Washington  yester- 
day he  told  the  president  his  name 
^aa  pr<mouneed  'Wah-keen/  He  Is  of 
modlum  stature  and  played  basket- 
ball on  his  high  school  team. 

"When  told  of  an  Indian  girl  who 
was  disowned  by  a  western  tribe  be- 
<^ause  ^he  bobbed  her  hair,  the  bronze 


1 


ril 


ttm 


countenance  broke  Into  a  smile  and 
he  said:  *Tli;at  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference with  our  tribe,  m/  sister  has 
bobbed  hairj  Willie  also  observed 
that  'flappers*  of  the  east  are  not  new 
to  himi,  as  he  saw  the  type  on  the 
Pacific  coast  last  winter." 
The  Battle  Mountain  Scout  says: 

I/f«tter  From  Brother.  * 

Since  the  above  clipping  was  re- 
ceived from  Willie  Joaquin,  by  his  sis- 
ter, Jessie,  who  is  a  student  in  the 
Battle  Mountain  high  school,  the  per- 
sonal letter  has  arrived: 

"Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1^22. 

"My  Dear  Sister:  I  got  here  last 
night  about  4:30  o'clock  (by  eastern 
time.  It  Is  three  hours  faster  than 
your  time.) 

"Had  a  very  good  trip  all  the  way 
and  couldn't  begin  to  tell  all  the 
things  I  saw.  The  fii^t  place  that  I 
made  a  stop  was  in  Washington,  D. 
Ic.,  for  four  days.  T  saw  all  the  places 
lof  Interest  that  we  have  read  about 
in  history,  about  George  Washing- 
Itom  times  in  the  New  England  states. 
First  T  went  through  the  mint  and 
s5iw  them  making  money,  then  to  the 
public  library,  the  capitol,  the  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  the  airdome. 
fish  hatchery,  soldiers'  hom^,  Wash- 
ington monumont.  Lincoln   memorial, 
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countenanct*  broke  Into  a  smile  and 
he  said:  *T)j;at  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference with  our  tribe,  my  sister  has 
bobbed  hair.'  Willie  also  observed 
that  'flapper?^*  of  the  east  are  not  new 
to  blm.,  as  he  saw  the  type  on  the 
Pacific  coast  last  winter." 
The  Battle  Mountain  Scout  says: 

Lflter  From  Brothea*.  • 

SUice  the  above  clipping  was  re- 
ceived from  Willie  Joaquin,  by  his  sis- 
ter, Jessie,  who  is  a  student  in  the 
Battle  Mountain  high  school,  the  per- 
sonal  letter  has   arrived: 

"Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1922. 
"My  Dear  Sister:      I   got  here   last 
night  about  4:30  o'clock   (by  eastern 
time.     It  is  three  h.ours  faster  than 
your  time.) 

"Had  a  very  good  trip  all  the  way 
and    couldn't   begin    to   tell    all     the 
things  I  saw.    The  first  place  that  I 
made  a  stop  was  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  for  four  days.    I  saw  all    the  places 
of  interest  that  we  have  read  about 
In    history,    about    George    Washlng- 
tofn  tim^  in  tlie  New  England  states. 
First  T   went  through  the  mint  and 
»%w  them  making  money,  then  to  the 
public    library,   the   capitol,   the   mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  the  alrdome, 
fish  hatctiery,  soldiers'  hona^^,  Wash- 
ington monument,  Lincoln  memorial, 
Washington's       Virginia     home,     old 
Georgia — and  shook  hands  with  Pres- 
ident Harding.    Then  I  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia, stayed  over  night,  saw  Mr. 
Hoffman,    the  cotton   manufacturer- 
he  introduced  me  to  the  mayor  and 
several  other  leading  ^^rcxminent  men 
of  the  city;  had  dinner  with  a  gath- 
ering of  about  sixty  business  men  of 
the  town  and  met  them  all,  Includ- 
ing  the  senator  of  the  state.     After 
dinner  T  was  called  on  aird   gave   a 
short  talk.    Then  T  was  taken  througli 
the    Wanamaker    store,    one    of     the 
largest  in  the  world,  employing  over 
6,000  persons.    Then  T  went  to    New 
York  and  stayed  with  Frank  Hoffman 
George  Hoffman's  brother.     Saw  the 
Hippodrom/e,  which  is  tfhe  larg'est  and 
best  show  house  in  the  world,  of  its 
kind.      Saw    and    was    In    the    house 
where       Betsy    Boss    made    the    first  I 
American    flag.    Saw   Christ's    Church 
where    Washington    used    to    go     to 
church.     Saw     Benjamin     Franklin's 
grave.     W^t  to   the   emporium    and 
saw    all    species    of    fish.      Saw    the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  the  liberty  bell,  and 
went  up  in   the  tower  of  the  Wool- 
worth  building,  sixty  stories  high,  the 
highest     and    most    beautiful     office 
building  that  I  have  ever  saw.    Then 
T  went  to  Boston,  stayed  over  night. 
Next  day  I  met  the  governor  at  the 
capitol    and    had    my    picture    takjen 
with  him.     Met  some  more  business 
men,  then  saw  the  largest  steamship 
In  the  world,  the  Majestic,  which  was 
taken  from  the  Germans   during  the 
World  war.    Then  T  caime  to  Ashbum, 
which  is  about  sixty  miles  from  Bos- 
ton— was  greeted  by  the  kids.     Les- 
lie Baton  is  still   here,   in  fact,     he 
just  came  in  and   asked  me   about  a 
paper  that  I  Just  started.     T  took  a 
flve-mlle  walk   with  five  other  boys. 
They  have   got  the  impression     that 
westerners      are     good    riders.     Our 
teacher,   Miss    Klmbal,   wants   me   to 
learn  her  how  t  ride'  horseback.  She 
never  asked  me  if  I  could  ride,  and 
she   isn't  going  to  know   any  differ- 
ent.   I  can  say  that  this  Is  the  most 
wonderful  trip  that  I've  ever  had,  and 
that  I've  had  a  good  time  so  far.  Will 
close.    Tell  all  my  friends  hello.  Your 

loving  brother, 

WM.   JOAQ 
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PROMISING  GOLD  HND  BY 
INDIJiNS  N[AR  SP[R  PEAK 
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sTrike    i^  the    Silver  |  last    Thursday    when     Fisherman 


Peak  range  is  the  latest  sensa- 
Ition  \n  local  mipSng  circjes  that 
urnished  thcf*'*rnoentive  for  a 
mild  rush  over  Sunday.  The 
permanency  of  the  values  or  the 

depth  of  the  veins  has  not  been 

established   but   the  surface  indi- 

(oations     are     more     encouraging 

than    anything    seen    for    a    long 

[time,  since  the  days  of  Ellendale, 

and    may   prove   just   as   lUuEory. 

The    location    is    52    miles    from 

JTonopah    or    15    miles    south    of 

Silver   Peak   in    the    range   which 

is  oftened  referred  to  as.  the  Pal 

metto     range,     but     which     most 

prospectors  agree  is  in  the  Silver 

Peak   range.    Samples  brought  lu 

Sunday  night   and  run  yesterday 

returned  the  following  values   in 

gold  and  a  slight  trace  of  silver: 

80c,        $2.50,      $80.80,      $130.70. 

$44.90,    $28.60,    $2.90. 


completed    locating    a    group     of 
six  claims  he  optioned  to  the  H. 
C.   Stimler  company.    As  soon  as 
the  bond  was  signed  Stimler  diH- 
patched    four   men    to    the    scene 
and  went  out  himself  Saturday  lo 
secure   samples    which    weie    run 
yesterday  with   the  foregoing   re- 
sults.   The  vein  has  been  stripped 
for  100  feet  under  the   dirocMon 
of  C.  W.  Watson.    The  viiues  oc- 
cur   In    the    schist    between    two 
andesite  walls.    Fisherman  is  al- 
most blind  and  requires  a  power- 
ful  magnifying    glass     to   enable 
him  to  distingiush  small  objects. 
He    Is   credited   with    discovering 
the   old   camp   of   Stimler   \x   the 
Silver  Peak  district  and  al9o  Clif- 
ford and  Gibraltar  and  his  friends 
insist  that  he  found  Tonopah  two 
years    before    Jim    Butler,    when 
he   took    samples   of   ?>lack    man- 
ganese   off    what    later    was    the 


On    the    strength    of   these    re- 'Mizpah  claim  of  the  Butler  group 


turns  Harry  Stimler  will  send 
out  three  men  today  to  prospect 
the  district.  Four  men  have  been 
doing  trenching  along  the  ledge 
for  a  depth  of  four  feet  where 
the  vein  apepars  to  be  widening 
in  wedge  shape.  Although  the 
strike  was  made  a  month  ago  by 
Tom  Fisherman  and  Bob  West 
two  of  the  best  known  Shoshone 
Indian  prospectors,  nothing  was 
known   of     it   in     Tonopah    until 


Returning  to  Silver  Peak  with 
his  samples  he  started  ba^k  with 
Henry  Jagels  but  ran  short  of 
water  and  did  not  reach  his  ob- 
jef*t  vo  For  the  rights  at  Stim- 
ler Fisherman  received  $10,000 
paid  down  in  $20  gold  pieces, 
which  represented  the  only  cur- 
rency the  Indian  prospector  had 
any  faith  In;  Henry  Jagels  got 
$40,000  and  Jimmy  Georf^^rT- 
ceived    $10,000. 
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Pannings    Show    Fabuloue    Values    In 
Yellow    Metal    and    Ore    is    Esti- 
mated      to       Run       Eighty 
Thousand  Dollars /a  Ton 

News  of  a  sensmoikil  goM^Ttrike 
'eaked  out  this  m^rnthg  an^  the 
town  was  wild"'  with  excitement 
imong  prospectors  and  mining  men 
n  general.  The  discove:n^''^as 
nade  at  a  camp  which  h^  been 
•hristened  Nappase,  and  which  lies 
15  miles  due  south  of  Silver  Peak, 
indrrrom  a  hole  that  was  sunk  four 
feet  on  Sunday,  pannings  running 
is  high  as  $80,000  per  ton  in  gold 
•vere  reported,   says  the   Bonanza. 

The  new  discovery  was  made 
-ome  time  ago  by  Bob  Bass  and 
Tom  Fisherman,  two  Indians  thor- 
•ughly  experienced  in  prospecting, 
md  follov/ing  the  running  of  a 
'rench  for  a  length  of  50  feet,  the 
edge  was  found  to  have  a  width 
)f  four  feet,  with  average  values  in 
cold  of  form  $40  to  $50  per  ton. 
The  two  Indians  located  four  claims 
which  have  been  bonded  to  H.  C. 
Stimler,  the  first  payment  having 
^een   made. 

Following  the  news  of  this  mineral 
Ind  over  twenty  autos  left  Tonopah 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  while  almost 
Ml  equal  number  left  Goldfield,  and 
ground  is  being  staked  in  many 
directions.  John  Nay  was  one  of 
the  first  to  get  in  the  field  and  he 
ocated  12  claims,  the  surface  show- 
ngs  of  which  are  considered  ex- 
cellent. 

The  camp  of  Nappase  lies  at  an 
elevation  of  6500  feet.  The  forma- 
ion  is  schist  between  andesite  walls 
vith  white  quartz  being  greatly  in 
evidence.  There  is  a  fine  spring  of 
^ater  within  one  mile  of  the  origi- 
lal  discovery  while  pine  and  cedar 
bound  in  quantities.  Better  than 
:he  average  size  trees  are  to  be 
'ound  in  many  instances  having  a 
ength    of    20    feet. 

A  number  of  prospectors  and 
ninuig  men  have  signified  their  in- 
:entions  of  leaving  tomorow  for 
the  scene  of  the  new  mineral  find, 
md  samples  of  ore  which  have  been 
m  exhibition  in  the  office  of  H.  C. 
Stimler,  have  bLUUTiBW  much  at- 
tention. 
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:VADA  INDIAN  TO  VOTE 

'•Approximately       tifteeiij      hundred 
adult    Indians    on /six    ^gsirvations    in| 
Nevada  wilLbe  ei\utlcd  tolvote  at  the 
election  nex^^jfovember  under  the  law 
passed  at  the  last  sessigpj^  Congress 
giving  citizenship  to  ever^^native  borr 
Indian  in  the  United  States,"  according! 
to  James  E.  Jenkins,  superintendent  oi 
Indian  agencies^ 

"This  number  does  not  comprise 
more  than  fialf  the  number  in  the 
state,"  he  cotitinued,  ''but  many  In 
dians  not  on  reservations  are  already 
entitled  to  vote  and  between  one  an^ 
two      hundred   have     voted   here     for] 

vears." 

Mr.  Jenkins  does  not  believe  tha 
twenty.five  per  cent  of  the  Indian^ 
will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunit} 
to  vote,  as  he  stated  they  have  never 
•been  educated  to  take  any  interest  ii 
public  affairs,  but  declares  the  righi 
to  vote  will  nitcrest  a  few  who  wil 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  anc' 
this   will  help   to   interest  and   educate 

others. 

Indians  who  will  be  entitled  to  vot 
are  located  on  the  Pyramid  Lake.For. 
McDermitt,   Walker     River,       Fallon 
Owyhee  and  Moapa  reservations. 
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iOUNTRY  TO  BURN  U 
WHITE  MAN  TO  LE 


INDIAN  6ET  COUNTRY 


An  old  time^ideVi4^f  SBlke  valley 
{who    speaks    SbiC)shone   like  >  a  native 
American,  who  visited  Ely  this  week, 
was  somewhat  excited  over  an  inter- 
view  which   he   recently   had  with  a 
medicine  man  of  the  Shoshones,  who 
Ipredicted  dire  calamities  for  the  in- 
jtermountain    section.     Xbe^ifediclne 
man  is  bowed  in  form  wiAnibA  i>a88- 
ing  of  meny  years  bvt  hjH  lnt«llec<.  1» 
as  keen  as  that  of  the  youngest  Wa^r- 
[jior  of  the  tribe,  hence  his  prediction 
is  taken  with  seriousness  by  all  mem- 
bers   of   the    tribe,    according   to   our 
informant,  who  reports  his  interview 
with  the  medicine  man  as  follows: 

"Many  years  ago  my  father  he  tell 
I  me  his  father  tell  him  great  medicine 
chief  Shoshones  say  sometime  no  rain 
I  he  come  two,  maybe  three  year.  Grass 
and  trees  he  die,  deer  and  jackrabblt 
he  all  die,  but  Great  Spirit  he  send 
much  plenty  pine  nuts,  which  Sho- 
shone hide  in  caves.  Two  year,  maybe 
so  three  year,  Great  Spirit  he  set  fire 
to  country.  Everything  he  burn  up. 
White  man  leave  country.  Indian  he 
have  plenty  pine  nuts  In  cave.  He 
stay.  White  man  he  no  come  back. 
'Indians  have  country  all  by  he  lone- 
some. Heap  plenty  pine  nuts  this 
I  year.  Indian  he  store  'em  in  caves. 
No  rain  this  year.  Maybe  no  rain  next 
year,  then  Great  Spirit  he  burn  up 
country  and  white  man  go,  and  damn 
good  thing,  too.    Indian  he  stay." 
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^Examiner 


How ''Red"  Are 
These  Indians? 


^l-jaCRtkhiaiflNG  development  in 
4|  l5^^aaT  There  are  3,000  citizen 
^  Indians  y  that  State.  These  In- 
dians are  etiVble  to  vote  at  this  election 
and  it  is  the  first  general  election  at 
which  they  have  been  eligible. 

Their  tribal  leaders  are  urging  them 
to  exercise  the  franchise  in  November, 
•always  with  the  proviso  that  they  would 
not  forfeit  any  reservation  or  other  pro- 
tective privileges.  And  Superintendent 
James  E.  Jenkins  of  the  Indian  Service 
has  instructed  them  that  no  such  privi- 
leges would  >be  jeopardized,  and  that 
they  are  entitled  to  act  as  citizens  at  the 

polls. 

Four  hundred  Shoshones  are  about  to 
hold  a  council  at  Battle  Mountain  at 
which  their  status  will  be  explained. 
Other  tribes  are  planning  similar  coun- 
cils. 

Now  this  long-delayed  entry  of  the 
Red  Man  into  the  governmental  affairs 
of  the  conquering  race  is  a  bit  of  real 
history  in  itself.  But  it  takes  on  a  par- 
ticular significance  in  the  fact  that,  if 
these  3,000  Indians  all  register,  and  if 
they  vote  as  a  body,  they  will  swing  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

Politicians  say  the  Indians  will  hol4 
the  balance  of  power.  This  appears  not 
unlikely.  In  1920  Nevada  gave  15,479 
votes  to  Harding  and  9,851  to  Cox  in  a 
runaway  Republican  year.  In  1916 
Nevada  gave  12,131  votes  to  Hughes 
and  17,778  votes  to  Wilson. 

This  year,  a  solid  block  of  3,000  votes 
might  well  determine  a  doubtful  State. 
The  sentiments  of  these  Indians  there- 
fore become,  for  the  first  time,  politically 
important.  Are  they  Republicans, 
Democrats  or  Progressives?  What  did 
they  think  of  Teapot  Dome,  and  what 
do  they  think  of  the  Dawes  plan?  Are 
they  in  the  farmer  group?  How  "red" 
are  these  Indians? 

It  would  be  a  striking  bit  of  historical 
irony  if  these  people  whom  we  have 
oppressed  and  all  but  exterminated 
should  swing  the  key  State  in  a  tied-up 
election    and    determine    the    American 


DISEASE  RAVAGES 
/     NEVADA  INDIANS 

ELKO    (Nev.),    Feb.    12.— 'R%yaged 
by    Influenza    and    tubercu 


In- 

ed 

t 

aken    up 

n  service 

d  assistance. 


dians   in  Elko  Coun 
in    a    desperate 
Attorney     Mat 
the   matter  with 
and  has  been  prom 

Reports  made  to  county  officials 
state  the  Indians  are  without  money 
or  medicine,  and  in  some  cas6s  lack 
sufficient  food  and  clothing.  Three 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  have  oc- 
curred at  th«  local  colony  in  the 
past  week. 


OAKLAND.    CAt.    TRIBUNE 


A  Shoshone  Jndian  Reminds  VncU  Sam  That 
Dole  System  Did  Not  Work  Out  for  the  Tribes 


For  some  time  the  United  States  has  hadtmands  are  too  heavy  and  the  machinery  is  not 


the  dole  system,  and  it  has  proved  a  failure. 

This  assertion,  surprising  to  most  of  ns,  was 
made  the  other  day  at  Salt  Lake  by  George 
P.  La  Vatta,  a  Shoshone  Indian,  and  agent  in 
the  Indian  service. 

Educated  and  race  proud,  this  man  at- 
tributes most  of  the  ills  of  his  people  to  the 
fact  they  were  made  wards  of  the  Government 
and  given  a  dole.  In  a  speech  quoted  in  the 
Tribune  of  Salt  Lake,  he  said  the  effect  of  the 
dole  was  to  stultify  ambition,  paralyze  ini- 
tiative and  make  the  recipient  dissatisfied  and 

nnhappy. 

No  man  of  spirit  wants  free  rations.  He 
wants  to  work  for  what  he  eats  and  wears.  Em- 
ployment  failing  he  looks  for  society  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  and  apply  the  remedies.  And 
he  may  understand,  whether  it  is  advisable  or 
not,  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  dole  as 
England  knew  it  and  employment  insurance. 
The  latter  may  change  to  the  former  when  de- 


able  to  function.  What  was  theoretically  in- 
surance in  England  became,  in  many  instances, 
a  dole. 

As  for  the  Indians'  case,  this  agent  recalls 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  there  were  five  hun- 
dred miserable  tribesriien  on  the  reservation 
where  he  lived,  all  drawing  rations  from  the 
Government.  Today  there  are  none.  All,  he 
says,  are  drawn  out  into  the  economic  current 
wrestling  their  livelihoods  from  the  land,  live- 
stock, business  and  other  enterprises.  They  are 
happier  so,  says  this  Shoshone,  than  they  were 
as  economic  wards. 

At  this  date  a  red  man  stands  to  remind  us, 
America  is  not  inexperienced  with  the  dole, 
and  to  rejoice  that  newer  policies  have  changed 
conditions.  The  Indian  on  the  reservation,  get- 
ting his  mere  pittance,  was  anything  but  the 
noble  spectacle.  In  his  experience  there  may  be 
something  applicable  to  present  day  discussion. 


SACRAMENTO  CAL.  BEE 
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RENO.    NEVADA— JO  URN  AC 

AUGUST  7,  lySl        ..   . 
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INDIANS  WOULD  BUR] 
AUTO  OF  DEAD  MAN 


By  United  Press 

ELKO,  Nev..  Juac  25.— Trcbble  is 
brewing  among  the  Indians  if  Elko 
because  friends  of  the  late  Louio 
Clark,  Indian,  want  to  burn  his  auto- 
mobile so  he  can  journey  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  in  style. 

The    trouble   arose    because    Louie's 
mother  is  more  practical   and  wants 
the  automobile  herself.     She  has  ap- 
pealed to  Sheriff  Joe  Harris   to  pre-  " 
vent  the  tribesmen  f roni -i)urning  th 
car  in  a  funeral  pyre. 


Tribal  Kites 
Mark  Funeral  Of 
Nevada  Shoshom 

'".  I' 

PARADISE    (N0V.),    Aug.    3. 
With    medicine   men    of   the    Sh( 
shone  tribe  conducting  tribal  rite^ 
and  many  white  friends  in  attend- 
ance,  the    funeral   of   Frank   Mul- 
doon,  aged  Indian  chief,  was  heldl 
near    Paradise.      The    old    warrior 

died  at  the  Indian  village  after  an 
illness  of  several  months.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  more  than  90! 
years  old. 

The  old  chief  was  long  noted  for 
his  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
white  man»  but  is  said  to  have  had 
profound  contempt  for  any  able» 
bodied  male  refusing  to  fight  for 
his  country.  When  the  Shoshones 
and  Piutes  ruled  what  is  now  Ne- 
vada a  man  became  a -warrior  or 
ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  man. 

If  he  refused  to  march  to  battle, 
or  tried  to  avoid  the  summons  of 
the  war  chief,  he  was  stripped  of 
the  trappings  of  a  man,  dressed  as 
a  squaw  arjrf  forced  to  labor  with 
the  womei^in  the  fields  and  wicki- 
ups of  the  tribe. 

He  wife  slapped  and  whipped  by 
the  mpcking  women,  forced  to  do 
the  uffost  hated  tasks,  and  pointed 
ouOto  the  jeering  children  as  a 
thlrig  of   supreme  contempt.       / 


NEVADA  INDIAN 
WARFARE  RIVALSI 
FALL  OF  ^LAMO 

Seeying    information    of    the 
early  day  Indian  warfare  in  the 
Paradise,  Nevada,  section,  which 
he   says   rivals   in   interest   the 
fall  of  the  Alamo  in  Texas,  C. 
H   Huffold,  city  superintendent 
of  schools   at   Coleman,   Texas, 
was  a  visitor  iri  Reno  yesterday. 
Huffold  was  t)orn  at  Star  City 
in  Humboldt  county,  and  states 
that  his  father  built  a  stockade 
in  that  section  during  the  In- 
dian   wars    of    pioneer    times, 
where  the  settlers  took  refuge 
in  time  of  peril.  As  far  as  is 
known,  he    said,    the    thnlling 
days    in    the    Paradise    Valley 
region  during  the  Indian  upris- 
ings have  never  been  recorded 
in  written  page. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada, when  the  institution  was 
located  at  Elko.  Huffold  last 
visited  Reno  as  a  boy,  40  years 

ago.  ,  .       , 

With  his  family  he  motored 
to  Lake  Tahoe  yesterday  and 
planned  a  trip  to  Yosemite  be- 
fore returning  home. 


,^rave  Garh  of  Shoshones 
4iid  ^rapaJioes  m  Movies 
Of  No  Use  on  Reservatwn 


r<^^;r 
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to  His  Traditions 
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AMERICANINDIANSERIES-j 


The  CHRISTIAN  Sci^^JJlo^vrovi 
is  publishing  a  series  o    ij>jrtxcles 
on     the     American    J^^tan      hrs 
vast   his  present,  and  his  future. 
Tsa  feature  of  this  comprehenstve 
study,  Mr.  Henry  Edison  mUiams 
of  the  Monitor  staff,  in  a  20,000- 
mile  automobile  tour  of  the  United 
States,  visited  the  Indian  country 
to  get  his  facts  first-hand.  Other 
writers    will    contribute    to    vart- 
,-ous  phases  of  the  subject. 

By  HENRY  EDISON  WILLIAMS 

staff  Corresponds:!*  ct 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

■  THERMOPOLIS,  Wyo.  —  In  *^e 

"Covered  Wagon"  yo"  "i^L il^Y^ , 
[seen  them.  Or  it  might  have  fen  m 
'•'The  Big  Trail,  or  me  xr"" 
'  orse."  ol  "War  Paint."  Big.strap- 
ag  bucks,  riding  their  ponies  su- 
Tbly  fat  squaws  with  theu:  bur- 
Vs  toiling  behind  P'^toitive  tra- 
,«s;  comely  maidens  plaitmg 
Sven  hair;  symmetrical  young 
ftraves  tautening  bow  strings-and 
over  all  the  glamour  of  a  romantic 

^^xcellent  actors  are  these  Indians 
from   the   Wind   River   Agency   of 
western  Wyoming,  as  many  as  300  at 
a  time  having  been  employed  in  the  j 
I  different   screen   productions  men 
tioned.  Romantic  figures  are  these 

'shoshones  and  A'-^P^hp^^^^/tm- 1 
stalk  across  the  screen  m  their  tra 
ditional   trappings.    Some    directors 
assert   that  they  present   the  best 
types  to  be  found  on  any  reserva 

"But  what  of  these  Red  Men  of  the 
Plains  When  the  Klieg  lights  are 
turned  offVthe  cosmetics  wiped  away 
and  tiiey  return  to  their  reservation 

1  Ekis4S^t£y^ouf - 

S^^^KrrthTSomobile 
If  the  springs  of  the^^^  ^^3ilient, 


,  conditions  ^Zn^Jti^ie'^^^^^^y 
with  a  grandson  of  Cmet  ^^.^^  ^ 

S^^c^^i^foJ^-y  Tears,  around^ 
S^  and  aark  trough  the  North- 1 


^  SHOSHONES     ANO     ^BAPAHOES-N AMES    TO    ^TZ......  Says 

ro,^s  ^z:^o.x^^^  ^:^  -^r^^oi^^;^^^^ 


1 

:  ma 


Both  photos,  H.  E.  Williams 
II  Come  to  Him  but  That  Does 
ance,  "Gin  of  the  Waters." 


decreasing    it    more    from    year    to 

^^Furthermore,  merchants  of  River- 
ton  assert  ihat  the  Indians  have 
never  spent  their  money  as  care- 
fully as  they  did  the  last  per  capita 
navment  authorized  by  Congress. 
MosTof  this  'lole.  they  declare  was 
spent  by  the  Indians  for  food  and 
absolutely  necessary  clothing- 

Another  hopeful  note  is  struck  by 
the  character  of  Indians  selected^  to 
serve  on  the  council.    This  council 
Lcomposed  of  12  Indians,  six  from 
each  tribe,  who  meet  W)  discuss  tht 
^^^oblems    of    the    reservation    and 
work  out  remedies  under  the  agenc> 
'ruperintendenc.     It    i^    noteworthy 
that  the  present  council  is  composea 
Smosf  entirely  of  young.  Progressive 
Indians,  mos.  of.  whom  are  gradu- 
ates of  Carlisle  or  Haskell. 

The    superintendent   reports   that 
ar    incom^e    of    about    $125^^    w^; 
rpaliz°d  last  vear  from  the  leasino 
of   ceded   lands   and   hke   revenues. 
$70,000  of  which  was  used  for  aa- 
ministrative  expenses  such  as  cleri- 
cal  hire,    education,   hospitals    and 
missions.    He  reports  that  about  « 
individuals  have  become  interested 
in  sheep   raising   durmg   the   yeai. 
also  the  sale  of  12  units  of  cattle^ 
which  makes  about  25  famines  now 
occupied  in  a  measure  in  that  in- 

Nof'there  is  little  screen  glamour 
to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Wind 
River.  Existence  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness to  most  of  these  fine  aboriginal 
"types." 

Feathers  Packed  Away 
The  feathered  headdresses  are 
laid  away,  only  to  be  'wrought  out 
at  the  famous  annual  Sun-dance, 
or  when  some  motion  picture  direc- 
tor  avails   himself  of   the  Indians 

services  at  $3  a  day-  R^?*?"^; 
Well,  for  a  $3  a  day,  the  Indians 
sav  they  can  well  afford  to  look 
romantic'.  Think  of  it:  In  a  week 
thev  can  each  earn  enough  food 
to    keep    a    family    from    sacrificing: 

its  last  horse.  _„„„_ 

Not  all  the  Tiidians  on  the  reser- 
valion  are  destitute.  Some  have  fine 
j^arms  well  stocked.  Some  have  pay- 
mg   jobs,  some  work  tor  the  Gov^  ^ 


"  t^^  ''^•ffhe  tiresare  resilient 
are  strong.  ^^  *^^.^^heel  is  firm  and 
i^f lyfof t^e  Sir  alert,  one  may 

^'  %Ues.  However  Bi«e^^  ^^^ 
rrom  Rtverton  or  Lanae      ^^^^_ 
on  the  eastern  edge  g^tn 
tion,  the  .other  on  tn  ^^^ 

there  is  Uttle  choice  m  ^^^^ 

same  rollmg  hiUs,  ^ne  ^^  a  j 

vistas,  the  s^«;«  JfThich    is    the' 
^ky' MounSn--d    the    same 

in  Riverton   one^  to^         ^^^^ly 
Indians  are  in  wie         h^^  ^g^sed. 
handled,  and  th^^^"     apportioned} 
to  white  stockmen  is  api^      ^^^^ 

with  great  ^^^^^^!o1t  must  be 
by  a  lessee  himsen, 


hosho 


oes  in  Movies 

m 


owed  the  agency  money  after  all 
their  grain  had  been  turned  in  Is 
it  surprising,  they  ask,  that  they 
look  askance  on  farming? 

4e  report  of  the  fi>^st  superin- 
tendent   of    the    reservation     Mn 
James  Irvin.  commends  the  indus 
try  of  the  Shoshones  and  adds  this . 
"Cattle  will  place  them  beyond  the 

y%r-^m   -' 1  tne  pasi  o"  ycoio.  *-;-  - -„.*>n<irick  rontinaencies  of  the  chase,     loaay 

troduced  by  Senator  J.  B.Kendnck  contmgen      „   g^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

,   Ud.).  of  Wyoming,  about  four  years  the  coming  igj^^tical.    A    few 

tiny  stove.  He  greets  '^nd  is  now  before  the  United  even    more    p  j^otthills;  a  few 

lildly.  ,.  .         ...    states  court  of  Claims.  SorselarT  lef  t.  although  last  w  n- 

The  Arapahoes  al«)  have  a  ciaim    horses  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

St*in  ryacrHflLThic^wasl?/^^^^^  this  formof  ,met^If -t^^k_ 

St  "0  them  at  the  same  ttme  the 


hoes  invaders,  and  the  Arapahoes 
are  helpless  to  defend  their  position. 
K  on  the  reservation  only  be- 
S  they  cannot  help  themseWes 

The 'Shoshones  are  now  asking  the 

united  states  Government  to  pay 

1  Si^m  rental  for  that  portion  of  the 

on  Resermtion  ~r,«'|5S 

trnduced  bv  Senator  J.  B.  Kenancjs^ 


bacon  over  a 

the  visitors  milaiy.  .  .. 

Have  they  come  to  ^e^P^^^?^/^f^ 
his  pension?  For  long  time  he  has 
asked  for  pension  money  on  account 

nf  hi^  son  who  cannot  help  him  now    ^  ^  ^^  ^j^^^  -^y,  ^^,^  ^^...^  +viPir^   as 
?n  hts  oM  age.  Government  fallow    S^^^x  and  Cheyennes  last  th^^^^^ 
say  Sns^n  money  wtf  come,  agen     ^^^  ^^.^ee  tribes  were  /ign^^^^^^^^ 
sav  per^ion  money  will  come    but    _.,  r.^ux  treaty  of  1868  at  J^ovi 
sa>    Pe"f^^_^   .^^^   nassed   and  no 


*^uel         ^        ^„   +v,e    other  hand, 
in  .^^S^^A  tSTt  the  Indians- 
one  xs  mformea  V        mismanaged, 

affairs  are  f^°^^cupants  of  the 
that  they  -7  the  «:cup  st^te- 
richest  grazing  land   "  th^^    ^^^^^ 


-Jny^^=s  have  Pa^ed  -d  - 

C£  f=LrT«^Place3;H 
him  get  pension  "^o^^ey.  he  wm  be 

very  happy,  because  he  wiU  then 
have  food  to  eat.  ,  , 

More  screen  color  awaits  the  v^i- 


on  mis  lui"'  "•■ 

will  solve  this  problem— and  ex- 
Srts  declare  it  wiU-the  Indians 
Se  wondering  why  the  urgency  does 
not  reach  the  ears  01  those  m  *«  po- 
sition to  give  them  cattle. 

There  Is  an  Oil  Problem 
'     Another  bone  of  contention  in  the 
district  is  the  Mavenclc  Spj^^  oU 
field.  This  field  was  drilled  some  " 


richest  grazing  '"""  uute    of    stock.  |  ^"'  .-movo's  old  woman."  Movo  s  «jiq 
are   Practica HV  ,^4'*^  ft^^  one  can  be  found 

tribal  relief.  He  IS  to  ^^^^^. 

chants  mterestea  m  x 

r>rr^    qo  thls  also  must  D«  \^^ ,^ 

age,  so  ui^  "    .-.«o    of    opinio 


Sioux  ana  K^n^y^*-'^"^"  -  '^^  n.f  tvip 
all  three  tribes  were  signers  of  the 
great  Sioux  treaty  of  1868  at  l?orL 
Laramie. 

Band  Finds  Old-Time  Pca«e 
But  there  is.  after  all.  some  screen 
color  on  the  reservation,  although  it 
Is  far  from  the  agency  headquarter^, 
ifny  years  ago  a  small  clique  ^  1 /ears   ago    ana   .o...  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Indians  rebelled  at  the  stern  '"^^^  °l\^l\^^J;'lf^L  was  held  up 
Chief    Washakie    and    went    "«    ^y  I  but  recenuy  u  apparently 

omei    w  j^    (jj-tion  of  the  !  and  the   departmenv   »^     „,  ^y...  nil 

themselves  to  a  remote  po  ^^  ^^^^^^  the  ou 

„oti^r,  xaKinfe,  11"        market  the  product. 

companies  to  marKCi  ine  i' 

The  land  still  belongs  to  the  Sho 
shones,  the  leases  being  handled  by 


ine  lobs,  some  wui«w  x^/.  ~ —  - 
Imment.  Some  are  employed  ^ 
tradesmen.  The  superintendent,  in 
fact  reports  that  all  but  five  or  s« 
?ndVn?under  his  iurisdicUon  make 
some  effort  toward  self-support. 

Nevertheless,   with    a    picture    of 
the  wild,  free-riding  Indians  of  the 
screen  in  thought,  one  .recalls  the 
Sffu"  tent  of  Sacajawe-s  grandson 
sitting   in   broad    acres   of   grazing 
?and  on  which  there  are  no  cattle, 
one  tWnks  of  the  -'rent  money    re- 
miPsted  by   the   Shoshones   for  the 
llo-yea?  occupancy  of  their  land^and  | 
of    the    possible    revenue    from    ou 
rovalUes    and  he  considers  what  a 
.  Loon  It  would  be  to  these  people  if 
perhaps,  from  some  such  source  as 
these,  enough  might  be  realized  lo 


r^  Wi>  eat  L  lit  irom  the  agency  Maaquarters.   jeld.  This  m»  »"  "'■■j;„,„p„ent 

■"Mor^^rem  color  awaits  the  vld-  „,„,  jears  ago  a  small  clique  <^h^"'  ''"'"'^'J  „er  .wee. 

Eat  they  -"''S^ilK;  State-       ""f^llntMd  summer  "Mw  Shs  rebelled  at  the  stem  r"^' »'    •«*  !>«»«'"  f™^  „„  held  up 

richest  grazing  land  in  '         sloctj '°',S™'s  old  woman."  Move's  Old  1»°»'". ,.,.    .„h    „e„t  oH  by  I  but  recenuy  the  w       ^ _^_^„, 

'•>.  PJ?f«SS'rrmesVm_leas5»  I  ^oS^i^i  no  on.  c.n_b,    ound 


who  knows  ner  by  any  om.i"-~       „^,„„„„. 

„  .en,  >~m.-_jx-jsfi;%.  tells  xr?h?m'rcfsua7r.2tS 

tt"g»?  administration  they  »a.. 


"-^E-rtoSshetfll'S 

KlSS  y  .raleSy^.^-.'"-  S-rSh^-""-H  "^^  -- """--fr-S  tiS 
%rerall,one  nndsm^ey^ln^tyU  ^^^^^    bUhKe.^^__  ^„,,  ^„, 

0,  ,h.  agency  headquarters  ^^^ 

heK  Mother  ^mllyh^^m^! 


fv"       .,  Pv  adm  nistration,  they  have  gi^^nes.  the  leases  being  nanai^u  .y 

l^iLS^    S    tepees    dot    the  J^  i^^^ian  Department.  These  leases 

Sur'se  Of  a  clear  stream,  their  herds  ^^^^  .^^  production,  but  extensions 
J?a^  on  the  rich  f- of  thf  f  °SJ, 


tne  maiati  iji;ijaiw..v.-.-.  -- 
call  for  production,   but   extensions 
have    been    granted    from    fime    to 
time.  The  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes 
are   deeply   interested    m     he   field 


Mountain  f 00  m-.  --  -"^^^  ,^. 

firSrlr-round^^^^^    they  are^ue...    ---^d-icted,  the  d  n^ 
prefer.  Their  cattle  support  the  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ,un   ai-ound  15 

^hey  follow  °?any  of  the^  an  p     barrels-the  royalties  to  be  paid 
customs  unmol^ted.  In  wmt  ^^^^^  amount,  with  oil  at  80 

have  food  to  eat.       •  brings  cents  a  barrel,  to  some  $loOO  dail, 

terthe'^t^adSVst.;  '        ^      I  "Tut  Not  UKe  on  the  Screen  J"  ^rd^^^t Ue'rSnr i"  ,  India-, e°td£n^°Snd    that. 

But  wait:   Across  the  fence  Is  a  ^j^^^^  ^re   Plenty  "^  1  shown  repeatedly,  t^ese       But    the    Indians    c  ^i 

Le-room  log  cabin.  It  is  closed  and  1      Types  '  ^,^^  River   country  j  the    best    paymg  ^^  adopt    since   a   Pipelme^   ^  ^"ui  take  nine 

„„  „  ,„. .  .  Sbbr  js'X'^  .ns  s -»sr  ^^2^{ 

And  this  does  not  seem  strange    them?  ^^^^^  cattK:  W  declare  that  revenue  from  the  oil 

^hen  their  history  is  «;°"^'^^*/'*i  ^  Ttv,»«thev  declare,  they  wcr..  I  Bt^es  would  permit  the  tribes  to 
Remember  that  the  Shoshones  and  but  these,  they  ^ecm  c.  ,  of  t^ktS  depleted  ranges  with  cat- 
n.     Tronahoes    were    both    wide-    urged  to  disp<»e  of  dunng  a  ye  |^ck^^^^  sustenance   and 

the    Arapahoes  jwere  ^^  depression,  and  smce  then  they  nav    |  ^^  tj^^^g  ^.^o  are  now 

ranging.  *reedom-lovmg    pe"P  ^   accumulated  enough  funds   to  ,  ^"'}f.'       ^  jobless. 

the  plains,  althougn  they  were  a„e_  ,  not  accu^  ^.^^  ^  benevolent ;  de^tuute  a       j     ^^^  ^^^^  advanced 

old  rivals.  Remember  that  .he  proc     buy  «eai  ^^  ^^^  protector       J^^^J^^  jg   detrimental   to   the 

ess  of  their  ^"^\f  ^.^t^rs  in   the   S  Ihe  Sdian^  it  is  hard  to  comp  e-    tha    m  of  Jrugg^sts   in 


'•wnv  Goes  lie  iiyj^  ^^ — i--'  -        ^^v_    iJ^^t'-^     —     * 
1     -well    vou   see,   Andy    cant    work  |  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^.e   future. 
murU    so  he  keeps  the  cabin  for  the  ,  .      ^^^^   ^i^t 

mucn.  s°*  ""i         ^j  Y^is  relatives  who  1      ^^^  .*:     _    ..;.^^^.r 
accommodation  or  ms     ^^^  ^^^^ ,. 

Hfei-^^m  support  him?" 
A  shniK  of  shoulders. 
«And7got  pretty  hungry  last  win- 

'**And    so    much    for    Sacajawea's 
randson. 
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SHOSHONES     AND     ARAPAHOES— NAMES     TO     PONDER 


Both  photos,  H.  E.  Williams 
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iBrarc  Garb  of  Shoshones 
And  Arapahoes  in  Movies 
Of  No  Use  on  Reservation 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


west   Territory?   Her   modest   little 

monument  rises  on  a  hillside  near 

mie  agency  buildings,  and  about  a 

Mle  away  sits  another  testimony  of 

the  way  the  United  States  has  re- 

Iwarded    its   Indian    benefactors.    It 

is  the  home  of  Andy  Brazil,  grand- 

|son  of  Sacajawea. 

By  crawling  through  a  dilapidated 
fence  and  crossing  a  small  field  one 
reaches  it— a  little  8x10  tent,  dirty, 
ragged,  patched  with  gunnysacks 
and  boarded  up  at  the  sides. 

The  Place  is  Deserted  / 

The  grandson  of  Sacajawea  is  not 

E^ome,  but  peering  within  his  tent  i 

[one  discovers  in  one  corner  a  cot  | 
of  logs,  the  mattress  composed  of 
loose  straw  covered  with  gunny- 
sacks and  thin  woolen  blankets,  aU 
in  a  state  of  disarray.  A  small  sheet- 
iron  stove  and  a  dry-goods-box  cup- 
board make  up  the  remainder  of  the 

furniture.  ,        ^^    ^_^ 

Curious  to  ascertain  how  the  Gov- 
ernment has  remembered  the  family 
of  the  Indian  girl  whose  services  to 
its  representatives  helped  to  secure 
Ito  it  its  richst  territory,  one  m- 
Ivestigates  the  mess  box.  It  contains 
labout  two  pounds  of  sugar,  a  can 
[)f  tea,  some  baking  powder,  a  little 
lard.  Nothing  else.  A  near-by  trader 
.volunteers  the  information  that 
rOld  Andy's"  fare  is  eked  out  by 
Ismail  bits  of  cast-off  meat  and  an 
Icccasional  bone  from  the  butcher's 
table  at  the  trading  post. 

But  wait:   Across  ths  fence  is  a 

lone -room  log  cabin.  It  is  closed  and 

Ithe  door  is  locked,  but  one  is  told 

that  this,  too,  is  the  home  of  Saca- 

jawea's  grandson. 

"Why  does  he  not  occupy  it?** 
*'Well.  you  see.   Andy   cant   work 
much,  so  he  keeps  the  cabin  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  relatives  who 
Icome  to  help  him  with  the  farm." 

[^•'Uoe;5  trie  lifiii  support  him?" 
A  shrug  of  shoulders. 
"Andy  got  pretty  hungry  last  win- 

I  cer." 
And    so    much    for    Sacajawea's 

I  grandson. 

Along  the  road  a  bit  another  tent 
[shows  white  against  the  wide  stretch 

)ves  to 


bacon  over  a  tiny  stove.  He  greets 
the  visitors  mildly. 

Have  they  come  to  help  him  with 
his  pension?  For  long  time  he  has 
asked  for  pension  money  on  account 
of  his  son,  who  cannot  help  him  now 
in  his  old  age.  Government  fellow 
say  pension  money  wi^l  come,  agent 
say  pension  money  will  come,  but 
many  moons  have  passed  and  no 
pension  money  come.  If  the  white 
brotJier  from  far-off  place  will  help 
him  get  pension  money,  he  will  be 
very  happy,  because  he  will  then 
have  food  to  eat. 

More  screen  color  awaits  the  visi- 
tor at  the  tent  and  summer  wikiup 
of  *'Movo's  old  woman."  Move's  Old 
Woman— and  no  one  can  be  found 
who  knows  her  by  any  other  name-- 
is  very  happy.  Her  toothless  mouth 
extends  in  a  wide  grin  as  she  tells 
the  visitors  that  today  she  will  eat 
plenty.  This  very  morning  she  went 
out  to  the  brook  and  caught  a  fine 

Like  the  other  Indians  visited, 
her  tent  is  pitifully  bare  of  fur- 
nfehings,  pitifully  bare  of  food.  She 
sleeps  on  the  ground  wrapped  m 
thm  woolen  blankets,  and  when 
winter  comes  she  is  often  cold  and 
hungry,  she  says. 

Study  the  face  of  Steve  Tappay, 
head  of  another  family  living  in  a 
log  cabin  near  the  agency  head- 
quarters, and  one  sees  there  a  more 
poignant  drama  of  frflstrated  hopes 
than  ever  was  presented  on  the 
screen. 


But  Not  Like  on  the   Screen 

Types?  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of 
them  in  the  Wind  River  country. 
But  off  the  screen,  one  realizes  that 
he  is  visiting  a  broken  people,  a 
people  conquered,  subdued,  indif- 
ferent to  the  future. 

And  this  does  not  seem  strange 
when     their    history     is     considered. 

Remember  that  the  Shoshones  and 
the  Arapahoes  were  both  wide- 
ranging,  freedom-loving  people  of 
the  plains,  although  they  were  age- 
old  rivals.  Remember  that  the  proc- 
ess of  their  subjugation  was  one  of 
the  most  ignoble  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Indian  warfare. 

-^  ;ial   reoort   of 


hoes  invaders,  and  the  Arapahoes 
are  helpless  to  defend  their  position, 
being  on  the  reservation  only  be- 
cuse  they  cannot  help  themselves. 

The  Shoshones  are  now  asking  the 
United  States  Government  to  pay 
them  rental  for  that  portion  of  the 
land  occupied  by  the  Arapahoes  for 
the  past  50  years.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  J.  B.  Kendrick 
(D.),  of  Wyoming,  about  four  years 
ago, 'and  is  now  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims. 

The  Arapahoes  also  have  a  claim 
in  the  same  court  for  their  inter- 
est in  the  Black  Hills  which  was 
lost  to  them  at  the  same  time  the 
Sioux  and  Cheyennes  last  theirs,  as 
all  three  tribes  were  signers  of  the 
great  Sioux  treaty  of  1868  at  Fort 
Laramie. 

Band  Finds  Old-Time  Peace 

But  there  is,  after  all,  some  screen 
color  on  the  reservation,  although  it 
is  far  from  the  agency  headquarters. 
Many  years  ago  a  small  clique  of 
Indians  rebelled  at  the  stern  rule  of  | 
Chief  Washakie  and  went  off  by 
themselves  to  a  remote  portion  of  the 

reservation. 

Strangely  enough,  removed  from 
all  but  the  most  casual  contact  with 
the  agency  administration,  they  have 
prospered.  Their  tepees  dot  the 
course  of  a  clear  stream,  their  herds 
graze  on  the  rich  grass  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  foothills.  They  live  a  free, 
and  comparatively  undisturbed,  ex- 
istence amidst  surroundings  they 
prefer.  Their  cattle  support  them. 
They  follow  many  of  their  ancient  i 
customs  unmolested.  In  winter  they 
have  food  to  eat.        .  • 

Speaking  of  herds,  however,  brings 
one  to  the  most  obvious  need  on  the 
reservation.  In  the  richest  grazing 
land  of  the  State  the  only  con- 
siderable herds  to  be  found  on  the 
reservation  are  those  owned  by  white 
lessees.  In  a  land  where,  as  has  been 
shown  repeatedly,  cattle  raising  is 
the  best  paying  industry,  these 
Indians  are  being  urged  to  adopt 
farming  and  sheep  raising.  Farming 
they  despise.  Sheep  raising,  they  as- 
sert, does  not  pay  their  white 
neighbors    and    why    should    it    pay 

them? 

For  a  time  the  tribe  owned  cattle 

but  these,  they  declare,  they  wcr^j 
urged  to  dispose  of  during  a  year  of 
depression,  and  since  then  they  have 
not  accumulated  enough   funds   to 
buy  fresh  stock.  With  a  benevolent 
t  Government  posing  as  the  protector 
of  the  Indian,  it  is  hard  to  compre-  = 
hend,  they  say,  why  the  paramount  j 
-"  i:..^i;v.nQri  should  have  been  . 


owed  the  agency  money  after  all 
their  grain  had  been  turned  in.  Is 
it  surprising,  they  ask,  th^t  they 
look  askance  on  farming? 

The  report  of  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  reservation,  Mr. 
James  Irvin,  commends  the  indus- 
try of  the  Shoshones  and  adds  this: 
"Cattle  will  place  them  beyond  the 
contingencies  of  the  chase."  Today 
the  contingencies  of  the  chase  are 
even  more  problematical.  A  few 
deer  are  left  in  the  footthills;  a  few 
horses  are  left,  although  last  win- 
ter, mild  as  it  was,  made  great  in- 
roads on  this  form  of  diet.  If  cattre 
will  solve  this  problem — and  ex- 
perts declare  it  will — the  Indians 
are  wondering  why  the  urgency  does 
not  reach  the  ears  of  those  in  a  po- 
sition to  give  them  cattle. 


There  Is  an  Oil  Problem 

Another  bone  of  contention  in  the 
district  is  the  Maverick  Spring  oil 
field.  This  field  was  drilled  some  12 
years  ago  and  some  development 
work  has  been  going  on  ever  since, 
biit  recently  the  work  was  held  up 
and  the  department  is  apparently 
taking  no  action  to  compel  the  oil 
companies  to  market  the  product. 

The  land  still  belongs  to  the  Sho- 
shones, the  leases  being  handled  by 
the  Indian  Department.  These  leases 
call  for  production,  but  extensions 
have    been    granted    from    fime    to 
time.  The  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes 
are    deeply   interested   in   the    field 
because— if,  as  is  predicted,  the  daily  , 
production   should   run   around    15,-  I 
000  barrels— the  royalties  to  be  paid  : 
them  would  amount,  with  oil  at  80  ^ 
cents  a  barrel,  to  some  $1500  daily  i 
or  more  than  $500,000  a  year.  1 

It  may  be  firgued  by  the  depart- 
ment  thaV  failure   to   throw   open 
these  oil  wells  is  either  due  to  the 
present  low  price  of  oil  or  to  the 
feeling  that  the  oil  belonging  to  the  . 
Indians  should  be  conserved.     .        | 
But    the    Indians    contend    that, 
since   a   pipe   line   is   necessary   to 
market  the  oil  and  it  will  take  nine 
months  to  construct  such  a  pipe  line, 
this  facility  should  be  completed  so 
that   advantage   may   be   taken   of 
future    advantageous    prices.     They 
declare  that  revenue  from  the  oil 
_es   would   permit   the   tribes   to 

pck  their  depleted  ranges  with  cat- 
...e  and  thus  give  sustenance  and 
employment  to  those  who  are  now 
destitute  and  jobless. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced 
that  money  is  detrimental  to  the 
Indian.  They  tell  of  druggists  in 
toT^ms    near    the    reservation     who 


decrea.^>ing    it    more    from    year    to 

year." 

Furthermore,  merchants  of  River- 
ton  assert  that  the  Indians  have 
never  spent  their  money  as  care- 
fully as  they  did  the  last  per  capita 
payment  authorized  by  Congress. 
Most  of  this  'lole,  they  declare,  was 
spent  by  the  Indians  for  food  and 
absolutely  necessary  clothing. 

Another  hopeful  note  is  struck  by 
the  character  of  Indians  selected  to 
serve  on  the  council.  This  council 
is  composed  of  12  Indians,  six  from 
each  tribe,  who  meet  to  discuss  tht 
problems  of  the  reservation  and 
work  out  remedies  under  the  agency 
superintendent.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  present  council  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  young,  progressive 
Indians,  most  of  ^  whom  are  gradu- 
ates of  Carlisle  or  Haskell. 

The  superintendent  reports  that 
an  income  of  about  $125,000  wa5 
realized  last  year  from  the  leasing 
of  ceded  lands  and  like  revenues, 
$70,000  of  which  was  used  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  such  as  cleri- 
cal hire,  education,  hospitals  and 
missions.  He  reports  that  about  40 
individuals  have  become  interested 
in  sheep  raising  during  the  year; 
also  the  sale  of  12  units  of  cattle, 
which  makes  about  25  families  now 
occupied  in  a  measure  in  that  in- 
dustry. 

No,  there  is  little  screen  glamour 
to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Wind 
River.  Existence  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness to  most  of  these  fine  aboriginal 
"types." 

Feathers  Packed  Away 

The  feathered  headdresses  are 
laid  away,  only  to  be  brought  out 
at  the  famous  annual  Sun-dance, 
or  when  some  motion  picture  direc- 
tor avails  himself  of  the  Indians* 
services  at  $3  a  day.  Romantic? 
Well,  for  a  $3  a  day,  the  Indians 
say,  they  can  well  afford  to  look 
romantic.  Think  of  it:  In  a  week  j 
they  can  each  earn  enough  food  ' 
to  keep  a  family  from  sacrificing: 
its  last   horse. 

Not  all  the  Indians  on  the  reser- 
vation are  destitute.  Some  have  l\ne 
farms  well  stocked.  Some  have  pay- 
i  ing  jobs.  Some  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Some    are    employed    as 
[tradesmen.     The  superintendent,  in 
I  fact,  reports  that  all  but  five  or  six 
Indians  under  his  jurisdiction  m?ke 
some  effort  toward  self-support. 

Nevertheless,  with  a  picture  of 
the  wild,  free-riding  Indians  of  the 
screen  in  thought,  one  recalls  the 
pitiful  tent  of  Sacajawe's  grandson 
sitting  in  broad  acres  of  grazing 
land  on  which  there  are  no  cattle. 
One  thinks  of  the  "rent  money"  re- 
quested by  the  Shoshones  for  the 
50-year  occupancy  of  their  land,  and 
of  the  possible  revenue  from  oil 
royalties,  and  he  considers  what  a 
boon  it  would  be  to  these  people  if, 
perhaps,  from  some  such  source  as 
these,  enough  might  be  realized  to 
set  these  Indians  up  in  the  cattle 
industry,  thus  giving  them  a  means 
to  recapture  some  of  the  romance 
they  have  given  the  world  through 
their  screen  work  and  release  it 
once  more  in  their  own  daily  careers. 
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I  Aft  to  Riaht— Matavlsh  Allen,  Snowy  of  Locks,  With  a 
Left  to  R.ght    ^a^^  ^_^  ^^  ^  orandson  of  Chief  Washak 


Not  Ccr- 
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Iwefit    Territory?    Her    modest    little 


bacon  over  a  tiny  stove.  He  greets 
the  visitors  mildly. 
Have  they  come  to  help  him  with 


monument  rises  on  a  hillside  near    j^^g  pension?  For  long  time  he  has 


Ifhe  agency  buildings,  and  about  a 

'mile  away  sits  another  testimony  of 
the  way  the  United  States  has  re- 

Iwarded  its  Indian  benefactors.  It 
is  the  home  of  Andy  Brazil,  grand- 
son of  Sacajawea. 

By  crawling  through  a  dilapidated    ^ 

fence  and  crossing  a  small  field  one    t)rother  from  far-off  place  will  help 
reaches  it— a  little  8x10  tent,  dirty,    i^^ni  get  pension  money,  he  will  be 


asked  for  pension  money  on  account 
of  his  son,  who  cannot  help  him  now 
in  his  old  age.  Government  fellow 
say  pension  money  wi^l  come,  agent 
say  pension  money  will  come,  but 
many  moons  have  passed  and  no 
pension  money  come.    If  the  white 


hoes  invaders,  and  the  Arapahoes 
are  helpless  to  defend  their  position, 
being  on  the  reservation  only  be- 
cuse  they  cannot  help  themselves. 

The  Shoshones  are  now  asking  tne 
United  States  Government  to  pay 
them  rental  for  that  portion  of  the 
land  occupied  by  the  Arapahoes  for 
the  past  50  years.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  senator  J.  B  Kendrick 
ID.),  Of  Wyoming,  about  four  years 
ago,  and  is  now  before  the  United 


owed  the  agency  money  after  all 
their  grain  had  been  turned  in.  Is 
it  surprising,  they  ask,  that  they 
look  askance  on  farming? 

The  report  of  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  reservation  Mr. 
James  Irvin,  commends  the  indus- 
try of  the  Shoshones  and  adds  this . 


say,   thev   can   well   afford   to  loo 
romantic.  Think  of  it:   In  a  week 
they    can    each    earn    enough    food 
to  keep   a   family   from   sacrificing 
I  its  last  horse. 

1  Not  all  lUe  Indians  on  the  rcscr- 
1  vat  ion  are  destitute.  Some  \\a.ve  Tine  ' 
farms  well  stocked.  Some  liave  pay- 
ing jobs.  Some  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Some  are  employed  a^ 
tradesmen.  The  superintendent,  in 
fact,  reports  that  all  but  five  or  six  | 
Indians  under  his  jurisdiction  make  i 
some  effort  toward  self-support. 

Nevertheless,  with  a  picture  of 
the  wild,  free-riding  Indians  of  the 
screen  in  thought,  one  recalls  the 
pitiful  tent  of  Sacajawe's  grandson 


Cattle  will  place  them  beyond  the  pi"  -  ^  ^  ^^res  of  grazing 
contingencies  of  the  chase" J^day  , ^^^J^^^'l^,,^  there  are  no  cattle, 
the  contingencies  of  the  chase  are  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ..^.g^t  money    re- 

even    more    problematical.    A    few         ^^  ^^y  ^he   Shoshones   for  the 
deer  are  left  in  the  ^oottMls;  a  few   questea     y  ^^  ^^.^^  land,  and 


^ThP  SLols^'L'lShave  a  claim    rorser;r'e"left,  although  last  win-  | --^-  ^oTslblV^evenue    from    oil 

in  the  samf  cou^^^^^^^  inter- j  ter.  mild  as  it  was,  made  sveat  ir^   oi^J^^^^J ^^^  ^^  considers  what  a 

est   in  the  Black  Hills   which  was 

lost  to  them  at  the  same  time  the 

Sioux  and  Cheyennes  last  theirs,  as 

all  three  tribes  were  signers  of  the 

great  Sioux  treaty  of  1868  at  Fort 

Laramie. 

Band  Finds  Old-Time  Peace 
But  there  is,  after  all,  some  screen 


ragged,    patched    with    gunnysacks 
and  boarded  up  at  the  sides. 
The   Place   is  Deserted 
The  grandson  of  Sacajawea  is  not 
I  at  home,  but  peering  within  his  tent 
one  discovers  in  one  corner  a  cot 
of  logs,  the  mattress  composed  of 
loose    straw    covered    with    gunny- 
sacks and  thin  woolen  blankets,  all 
in  a  state  of  disarray.  A  small  sheet- 
iron  stove  and  a  dry-goods-box  cup- 
board make  up  the  remainder  of  the 

1  furniture. 

Curious  to  ascertain  how  the  Gov- 
lernment  has  remembered  the  family 
of  the  Indian  girl  whose  services  to 
its  representatives  helped  to  secure 
Ito  it  its  richst  territory,  one  in- 
vestigates the  mess  box.  It  contains 
labout  two  pounds  of  sugar,  a  can 
jf  tea,  some  baking  powder,  a  little 
lard.  Nothing  else.  A  near-by  trader 
volunteers  the  information  that 
'Old  Andy^s"  fare  is  eked  out  by 
Ismail  bits  of  cast-off  meat  and  an 
loccasional  bone  from  the  butcher's 
table  at  the  trading  post. 

But  wait:   Across  the  fence  is  a 

rjne-room  log  cabin.  It  is  closed  and 

khe  door  is  locked,  but  one  is  told 

that  this,  too,  is  the  home  of  Saca- 

jawea*s  grandson. 

'Why  does  he  not  occupy  it? 
•Well,  you  see,  Andy  cant  work 
I  much,  so  he  keeps  the  cabin  for  the 
[accommodation  of  his  relatives  who 
come  to  help  him  with  the  farm." 
)es  the  farm  support  him?' 
A  shrug  of  shoulders.  . 

"Andy  got  pretty  hungry  last  win- 

I  ter  " 

And    so    much    for    Sacajawea's 


roads  on  this  form  of  diet.  I^  cattfcj  W^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,j 
will  solve  this  Problem-and  ex-  ,  ^  f^om  some  such  source  as 
perts  declare  it  will-the  Indians  i  Pern  ^^'^^^  j^  ^^^g^t  be  realized  to 
are  wondering  why  the  urgency  does  ^^^  ^  Indians  up  in  the  cattle 
not  reach  the  ears  of  those  in  a  po-    set  m  _^_  ,^_  ^  ^,,„, 

sition  to  give  them  cattle. 

There  Is  an  Oil  Problem 
Another  bone  of  contention  in  the 


very   happy,   because   he   will  then 
have  food  to  eat.  , 

More  screen  color  awaits  the  visi- 
tor at  the  tent  and  summer  wikiup 
of  "Movo's  old  woman."  Movo's  Old 
Woman— and  no  one  can  be  found 
who  knows  her  by  any  other  name— 
is  very  happy. .  Her  toothless  mouth 
extends  in  a  wide  grin  as  she  tells 
the  visitors  that  today  she  will  eat 
plenty.  This  very  morning  she  went 
out  to  the  brook  and  caught  a  fine 

fish.  .  .i.  J 

Like  the  other  Indians  visited, 
her  tent  is  pitifully  bare  of  fur- 
nishings, pitifully  bare  of  food.  She 
sleeps  on  the  ground  wrapped  in 
thin  woolen  blankets,  and  when 
winter  comes  she  is  often  cold  and 
hungry,  she  says. 

Study  the  face  of  Steve  Tappay, 
head  of  another  family  living  in  a 
log  cabin  near  the  agency  head- 
quarters, and  one  sees  there  a  more 
poignant  drama  of  frfistrated  hopes 
than  ever  was  presented  on  the 
screen. 

But  Not  Like  on  the  Screen 
Types?  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of 
them  in  the  Wind  River  country. 
But  off  the  screen,  one  realizes  that 
he  is  visiting  a  broken  people,  a 
people  conquered,  subdued,  indif- 
ferent to  the  future. 

And  this  does  not  seem  strange 
when  their  history  is  considered. 
Remember  that  the  Shoshones  and 
the  Arapahoes  were  both  wide- 
ranging,    freedom-loving    people    of 


color  on  the  reservation,  although  it  i  district  is  the  Maverick  Spring  oil 
is  far  from  the  agency  headquarters,  ^eld.  This  field  was  drilled  somoUi 
Many  years  ago  a  small  clique  of  j  years  ago  and  some  development 
Indians  rebelled  at  the  stern  rule  ol  ]  ^^ork  has  been  going  on  ever  since, 


industry,  thus  giving  them  a  means 
to  recapture  some  of  the  romance 
tSey  have  given  the  world  through 
thefr  screen  work  and  release  it 
See  more  in  their  own  daily  careers. 


Chief   Washakie    and   went   off    by 
themselves  to  a  remote  portion  of  the 

reservation. 

Strangely  enough,  removed  from 
all  but  the  most  casual  contact  with 
the  agency  administration,  they  have 
prospered.  Their  tepees  dot  the 
course  of  a  clear  stream,  their  herds 
graze  on  the  rich  grass  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  foothills.  They  live  a  free, 
and  comparatively  undisturbed,  ex- 
istence amidst  surroundings  they 
prefer.  Their  cattle  support  them. 
They  follow  many  of  their  ancient ' 
customs  unmolested.  In  winter  they 
have  food  to  eat. 

Speaking  of  herds,  however,  brings 
one  to  tiie  most  obvious  need  on  the 


biit  recently  the  work  was  held  up 
and  the  department  is  apparently 
taking  no  action  to  compel  the  oil 
companies  to  market  the  product. 

The  land  still  belongs  to  the  Sho- 
shones, the  leases  being  handled  by 
the  Indian  Department.  These  leases 
call  for  production,  but  extensions 
have  been  granted  from  fime  to 
time.  The  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  field 
because— if,  as  is  predicted,  the  daily 
production  should  run  around  15,- 
000  barrels— the  royalties  to  be  paid 
them  would  amount,  with  oil  at  80 
cents  a  barrel,  to  some  $1500  daily 
ot  more  than  $500,000  a  year 


reservation.  In  the  richest  grazing  \     it  may  be  firgued  by  the  depart- 


land  of  the  State  the  only  con- 
siderable herds  to  be  found  on  the 
.  reservation  are  those  owned  by  white 
lessees.  In  a  land  where,  as  h^s  been 
shown  repeatedly,  cattle  raising  is 
the  best  paying  industry,  these 
Indians  are  being  urged  to  adopt 
farming  and  sheep  raising.  Farming 
they  despise.  Sheep  raising,  they  as- 
sert,    does     not    pay     their     white 


ment    thaV  failure    to    throw    open  ' 
these  oil  wells  is  either  due  to  the 
present  low  price  of  oil  or  to  the 
feeling  that  the  oil  belonging  to  the 
Indians  should  be  conserved. 

But  the  Indians  contend  that, 
since  a  pipe  line  is  necessary  to 
market  the  oil  and  it  will  take  nine 
months  to  construct  such  a  pipe  line, 
this  faciUty  should  be  completed  so 

be    taken    of 


ne 


ighbors   and   why   should   it   pay  j  that    advantage    may 


grandson.  ^,        .      . 

Along  the  road  a  bit  another  tent 

shows  white  against  the  wide  stretch 

of  green  grazing  land.  This  proves  to 


^v,  ^o  iiuLure    advantageous    prices.     They 

'^'^L  time  the  tribe  owned  cattle    ^"^/eclare  that  revenue  from  oU 

Sef  tTdiS  ^'^^le^r^.^^^^^s  ^h  cat- 
i'rSHliP„J?'?'^-f^ci?,Uthmrthevh-^ve    iSfe    and   thus   give    sustenance    and 


ranging,   ire«uu.u-..v...B    ^^-.-^    --   '^^f^-''=^°"\^f,l'j" enough  Tund^'"" to    employment  to  those  who  are  now 
the  plains,  although  they  were  age-  j  not  accmni^lated  enough^  f^^^^ 


destitute  and  jobless. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced 
that  money  is  detrimental  to  the 
Indian.   They   tell   of   druggists   m 


as   a 


^d  rTvaTs  'l^member  ti;:^t  the  proc-    buy  Fresh  stock.  With  a  benevolent 
ess  of  their  subjugation  was  one  of  -Government  posing  as  the  protector 

the   most   ignoble  chapters   in   t^e    of  the  Indian,  it  is  hard  to  compre-  ^^    ^.u^^---    - 

history  of  Indian  warfare.  '  hend.  they  say.  why  the  paramount    inman.  ^  reservation    who 

Remember  the  official  report  of   means  of  livelihood  should  have  been  ,  tovTis    near  ^^^^.^^  ^^^_ 

beUi7'hSme"of 'Archie  me  and  his   col.  John  M.  Chivington  after  the    allowed  to  slip  through  their  fingers    Snf  alcohol  to   the   Indians 

family.  It  is  another  of  those  little    si^ying  of  600  Arapahoes  on  Sand    and  why.  in  a  distmctly  favorable    »inK 

sIlO    tents,    with    blankets    thrown    creek,  where  he  states:  "It  is  per- i  cattle  country,  they  who  Prefer  to 

about  on  the  floor  serving  as  sleep-    ^aps   unnecessary   for   me^^  to   add--  -"'-  ---.1-^  1-  "rcr*.H  t«  turn 

ing  accommodations,  and  the  usual    ^jj^t  we  took  no  prisoners. 

makeshift  food  cupboard  in  the  fore-       Remember     the     Powder     River 

ground.  Campaign  in  1865  In  which  women  | 

Five  in   Cramped    Space  and  children  were  slain  indiscrimi- 

nately;   and    then    recall    the    lasi, 


Five  persons  occupy  these  limited 
[quarters.  In  the  mess  tin  is  a  bag 


armed  action  against  the  Arapahoes 
1874  when  Captain  Babss  and  loo 


Of  bVans,  some  flour,  bacon  salt  and    ^.S^nT  und^^^^^^^^ 

coarse  ration  coffee.  On  a  table  out-    Shoshones    unaer  ^\''',^^^  ^  _. 


coarse  ration  _  *  u     4? 

side  the  tent  are  four  hoofs  of  beef, 
Ithe  hide  still  clinging  to  them.  This 
constitutes  the  family's  meat  supply. 
The   search    for   romantic    screen 

Ihome      of     Charlie      Nagaroni      is  -  these    Indians   ar«    still    mdiffereriL 


to  another  and  less  profitable  avenue 
of  endeavor. 

Wli2it  Cattle  Would  Do 

There  are  nearly  2000  Indians  on 

the  reservation.  Experts  declare  that 

20  000  head  of  cattle  not  only  would 

give  the  Indians  all  the  beef  they 

^  ^     could  eat,  but  also  give  them  giving 


beverage.  But  Mr.  R.  P.  Haas,  super- 
intendent   of    the    reservation,    de- 
clares that  there  is  very  little  liquor 
traffic  among  the  Indians  as  com- 
pared with  white  communities. 
Dry  Era  Helps  Indians 
•Tiocal  and  national  prohibition,** 
e     says,     "has     undoubtedly     de- 
reased    the    liquor    traffic    among 
hese   Indians,   and   I  believe   it   is 


cused— the  victims  declare,  falsely 
of   stealing    aorses    and    v/iped    out 
practically  the  whole  band 


and  an  incentive  to  improve  their  || 

conditions.  ^ ,       _ 

Indians   farm   indifferently.   Pur- 


Remember   some  of  these   ^^^^^s  |  ^j^g^j^^Qj-g^    most    of   them    have   no 

"^         "       ""     adequate  facilities  to  farm  profitably 

even   if  supplied  with    seed.    They 

"Chait  lives  alone.  In  feathered  irke^Ucar^TV^^^^^  "^^^nlsTiZ  ^XL^fm 

headdress  he  would  satisfy  the  most  I      In   1889    the    Shoshones   made    a   ^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^  g^^^^ed  the  facih- 


to  the  White  Man's  overtures,  still 


exactnig  demands,  but  he  wears  no 
feathers  on  the  reservation.  Cotton 
shirt,  overalls,  a  bandanna  hand- 
kerchief %ibout  his  neck,  a  store  cap 
on  his  head,  only  the  two  braided 
locks   hanging  down  either  side  of 


treaty  with  the  Government  for  the 
reservation  lying  in  Wind  River 
Valley  between  the  main  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west 
and  the  Owl  Creek  Mountains  on 
the    north     and    east,    comprising 


ties. 


his  shoulders  remain  to  mark  him  [about    2,000,000    acres. _ 


The    treaty 


Not  long  ago  the  agency  sold 
many  Indians  seed  wheat  at  $3.85  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  Indians*  un- 
derstanding was  that  this  was  to  b^ 
returned  bushel  for  bushel  when  the 
harvest  was  realized,   as  had  been 


as  a  son  of  the  plains.  !  says,  among  other  things,  that    all   ^^^      ^ctice  in  former  years 

His  seamed  face  is  creased  with  |  land    lying   withm    the    above    de-     ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^en  the  Vidians 
good  nature.   His  eyes   look   mildly  |  scribed    boundaries    is    hereby    set ,  ^^  ^^^^  ,^.^^^  told  that, 

B"""  -      -     -     -        -'  — --    '--    -^-    .^.i..c,vo    nc;p    and   ^^.^g   ^Q   ^^g   fall   in   the   marKCt, 

they  could  be  allowed  only  70  cents 
a  bushel.  The  agency,  furthermore. 


use 


oiiron  a  world   which  has  proved  !  aside    for    the    exclusive 
bewildering.  At  first  he  is  reluctant  i  benefit  of  the  Shoshone  Indians, 
to  talk.  He  has  been  most  chary  of  Bitter  Dose  for  Shoshones 


speech  since  government  agents  se- 
cured an  affidavit  from  him  regard- 


In   1877   the   Government    sent   a  '  issued  orders  to  the  traders  not  to 
commission   to   consult   with   Chief    take   grain   from   Indians   who   re- 


ing  something  he  did  not  compre-    Washakie  to  get  permission  to  place  ,  fused  to  pay  up  on  this  basis,  -t  is 

*        """  ""    a  large  band  of  Arapahoes  on  the    declared    that    many    Indians    stm 
reservation.  With  the  distinct  under- 


hend,  and  later  explanations  by  his 
tribal  brethren  showed  him  to  have 
been  an  unintentional  perjurer.  But 
when  the  talk  turns  to  traders  his 
face  brightens. 

"Yes,'*  he  declares  through  an  in- 
terpreter, **the  best  friends  of  Indi- 
ans are  traders.  Traders  give  food 
when  there  is  no  money.  Traders 
take  interest  in  Indian.  Withou^^ 
traders  many  would  starve  in  hard 
times." 

L?.cks    for   Pension   Money 

Another  "type 


standing  that  these  ancient  enemies 
of  his  people  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
main only  untU  the  Government 
could  secure  for  them  a  reservation 
of  their  own,  the  old  chief  agreed. 
The  Arapahoes  were  brought  in  in 
1878.  There  they  have  remained  to 
this  day,  with  no  compensation  hav- 
inp-  been  made  for  their  occupancy  , 

1 


of  ths  land. 
Relations  between  the  two  bands, 
is  Matavish'Allen'each  of  which  now  number  about 
-Matavish  Allen,  with  his  long,  j  1000;  have  at  times  ^''tSrelk' hS 
xi'bitP  locks  his  serene  and  kindly  1  strained,  but  no  open  outbreak  nas 
Se  and  his  dim  eyes,  ruminating  !  followed.  It  is  significant,  however 
about  rson  who  went  away  to  war    that  during  all  these  years  there  _is 


and  never  came  back!  He  lives  m 
one  of  the  government-built  cabins. 
He   Is  cooking  small  strips  of  fat 


recorded   no   case   of   intermarriage 
between  the  two  tribes.  Today  the 

Shoshones  still  consider  the  Arapa- 


'•^o 


h  ■^. 


>  c^- 


Cl.KO   NEV.   INOePENOENT 

SKT'i'EMCKU  li,  lyOl 


TOBfi 
MOVED  US 


WEEK 


Thirty     FamaiesV  of 

Aborigines  will  Have 

Homes  Changed 

Department    Acts   to 

Protect  Interests  of 

This  City 

The  work  of  transferring  about  30 
Shoshone  Indian  families  from  their 
village,  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
source  of  Elko's  domestic  water  sup- 
ply, to  the  35-acre  tract  of  land  re- 
cently acquired  by  the  Indian  de- 
partment of  the  federal  government 
from  Dr.  J.  E.  Worden,  will  be  un- 
dertaken and  completed  this  week, 
according  to  statement  made  by  of- 
ficials who  will  have  charge  of  the 

work. 

Frederick  Snyder,  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  at  Stewart  Insti- 
tute, near  Carson  City,  will  person- 
ally superintend  the  work  of  mov- 
ing which  will  include  transfer  of 

cabins. 

Mrs.  Holcomb,  matron  connected 
with  the  Indian  department,  is  here 
and  will  occupy  tomorrow  the  resi- 
dence which  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Worde 
built  on  the  land  that  hereafter  w 
be  haven  for  the  Indians  of  th 
district.    Dr.  and  Mrs.  Worden  wU 
vacate  promptly  and    occupy    th 
Emilio    Dotta    residence    propert 
that  for  several  years  has  been  oc 
cupied  by  H.  H.  Duke  and  family. 
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FALLON.  Nev,, 
— Indians  in  Western  Neva 
danger  of  going  hungry  t 
and  others  may  suffer  lUness  from 
exposure,  according  to  a  letter  which 
has  been  forwarded  by  a  group  of 
Stillwater  Indiarm  to  the  United 
States  senate  committee  on  Indian  af- 
fairs. The  letter  cites  drought  con- 
ditions which  have  prevailed  on  the 
reservation  here  and  the  inability  of 
wliite  farmers  to  employ  red  men  as 
ranch  hands. 

The  letter  complains  that  at  no 
time  has  the  government  properly 
provided  for  the  aged  Indians.  Allow- 
ances of  $7.50  a  month  for  food  is 
said  to  be  far  inadequate  and  the  food 
handed  out  Is  not  properly  balanced. 
*'We  advise  that  our  condition  as  a 
tribe  is  most  deplorable,  for  we  have 
not  raised  enough  of  a  crop  to  get  our 
seed  back,  and  the  result  of  this  is 
that  where  we  have  no  money  o 
credit,  we  are  starving,"  the  letterl 
reads. 

"There  is  no  work  of  any  kind. 
Those  of  the  white  people  who  residej 
near  are  themselves  unable  to  employ 
help  as  they  have  done  heretofore.  It 
is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  inform 
you  that  the  prolonged  drought  has 
aggravated  this  most  serious  condi- 
tion. This  statement  applies  generally 
to  Indians  all  over  Nevada."  The  let- 
ter further  says  that  the  greater  suf- 
ferers are  the  children,  many  of 
whom,  undernourished  duriiig  normal 
times,  are  living  In  homes  In  which 
there  is  no  food. 

Complaint  is  made  In  the  letter  that 
inspectors  for  the  goveriunent  calling 
to  investigate  conditions  among  the 
Indians  "are  taken  in  tow  by  the 
representatives  of  the  department  of 
Indian  affairs,  and  these  local  agents 
present  to  the  inspectors  such  matters 
as  may  reflect  the  better  side.'*  A 
plea  is  added  that  the  inspectors  gain 
their  knowledge  direct  from  the  In- 
dians. 

Another  request  is  made  that  the 
government  provide  more  liberally 
with  irrigation  water  and  make  ad- 
vance pajrments  thereof  when  neces- 
sary. 

"We  are  obliged  to  pray  that  you 
take  immediate  action  In  rendering 
unto  us  that  assistance  which  is  most 
urgently  required,  which  matter  is 
familiar  to  the  representatives  of  this 
state  In  congress  and  the  senate 
the  United  States,"  the  letter  ends 
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By  United  Press 

FALLON,  Nev.,  Nov.  3— -Nevada  In- 
dians face  starvation  this  winter. 

Tucked  away  in  odd  corners  of  the 
state  and  forced  to  live  like  white 
men,  the  Indians  have  witnessed  the 
drought.  Their  cropa  are  gone.  They 
can  not  move  on  to  more  fertile  val- 
leys.   They  must  stay  and  starve. 

The  once  healthy  children  now  are 
suffering  from  mal-nutrition  and  are 
living  in  homes  where  there  is  no 
food,  according  to  a  letter  sent  by  a 
group  of  the  Stillwater  Indians  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

The  letter  alleges  that  in  the  past 
the  government  improperly  provided 
for  the  aged  Indians.  Allowances  of 
$7.50  a  month  for  the  food  bill  is  said 
to  be  Inadequate  and  the  food  handed 
out  is  not  properly   balanced. 

"It  Is  unnecessary  to  inform  you 
that  the  prolonged  drought  has  ag- 
gravated this  most  serious  condition,'* 
the  letter  said.  "This  statement  ap- 
plies generally  to  Indians  all  over  Ne- 
vada." 

In  closing,  the  letter  states,  the  In- 
dians charge  that  the  inspectors  are 
shown  only  the  bright  side  of  Indian 
life  and  ask  that  inspectors  gain  their 
knowledge  of  conditions  direct  from 
the  Indians. 


Shoshone  In^ans  of  northern  Ne- 
vada have  started  action  to  recover 
$100,000  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment.    A  meeting   wa*s  recently 
held   on   the  request  of  the  senate 
|;  committee,  which  made  an  investi- 
gation of  affairs  several  weeks  ago. 
^      According    to    tho    Indians,    who 
i  claim  to  be  members  of  the  Tem_oak 
;  band  of  Shoshone  Indians,  thieOmt- 
!ed   States   entered    into   an    agree- 
ment with  the  band  on  Oct.  1,  1863, 
whereby  the  Indians  were  to  cease | 
hostilities  against  white  people  en- 
!  tering  their   country   and    were    to 
allow  them  to  pass  through  unmo-l 
;  lested  and  were  also  to  permit  pros- 
I  pectors  to  comb  the  mountains  and 
!hilLs   in  search  of   mineral  wealth. 
;.In  exchange  the  government  gtiar- 
ijhnteed  the  band  $6,000  yearly,  or  its 
requlvalent  in   catlTe"  and  food,  for 
ja  period  of  twenty  years  and  were 
to   designate   a   reservation    iA   the 
tcn-itory  belonging  to  the  Shoshone 
I^idlans  on  which  the  band  was  to 
locate. 

i  The  Indians  now  claim  that  tY\c\ 
urst  $6,000  was  paid  to  them  in  cat-l 
tie  to  bind  the  treaty,  but  Uie  cattle 
were  again  taken  away.  Since  that! 
time,  they  say,  no  additional  pay-] 
jincnts  have  been  made.  Instead  ofl 
I  designating  a  reservation  on  the 
Shoshone  land,  whch  comprisedf 
most  of  the  territory  now  covered 
i  by  White  Pine,  Eureka,  Lander  and 
;  Elko  counties,  the  government  fixed 
:a  reservation  at  Backwater,  in  the 
!  country  of  the  Piutes,  their  avowed 
enemies. 

!  Now  the  Shoshones  are  preparing 
I  to  petition  the  United  States  gov- 
;  ernment  for  money  ahd  interest  due 

them   and   in   addition    are    asking 
I  that  a  reservation  be  assigned  them 
land    that    steps    be    taken    for    ihej 
iCare  of  aged  and  indigent   Indiai 
'  wlu)  are  unable   to  crriic    lor   llvi«fii-| 
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